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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY BULLETIN 


UNDERGRADUATE AND 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS 1978-1979 


ARTS AND SCIENCES, EDUCATION AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT, 
GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 


PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


This Bulletin lists the programs and faculties of ;'olumbian College of 
Arts and Sciences, tl iences, the School 
Of Education and lo nt, th hool of Government and 
Business Administration. tl i of Public and International Affairs, 
and the Division of Unive 

information concerning the School of Ei ineering and Applied 
Science, the National Law Scl Medicine and Health 
Sciences, the College of 
request the 


1 n 
General Studies, or the Summer Sessions, please 
appropriate bulletin. 


Scene It Men E n ener renes t Mat HU, ENERGON SAPNA stas eSI MUT mee Trete prp 


Esnes are undergoing change, either drastically or 
slowly, as they have been for centuries. Whatever the changes, the 
one premise on which universities are based remains constant: 
universities are for learning—for acquiring learning, for transmitting 
learning, and for the exploration that yields new learning. Any other 
objective is unworthy of a university, and any other purpose isj 
incompatible with the best interests of students and their relation- 
ship to the institution. | 


The faculty, through scholarship and research, extends learning, 
and it transmits learning by teaching. Students learn from the 
faculty, the library, and the laboratory—if they accept, as they must, 
learning as their objective. This learning does not take place in a 
vacuum; in addition to the particular content of learning, students 
will develop certain habits of mind- -analytical thinking, powers of 
insight, self-examination, and the use of rational discourse—that 
will serve them throughout their personal and professional lives. 


Within this basic context, George Washington University invites 
students to take up their residence in order that their energies, in- 
terests, and talents may be directed to learning. 


Exceptional opportunities for learning are made possible because 
of the University's location in the heart of the nation's capital. For 
example, cooperative programs are conducted in various fields of 
study with members of Congress, the Smithsonian Institution, the 
Library of Congress, the National Gallery of Art, and other federal 
and private organizations. In addition to these programs, Washington 
presents opportunities for observation, study, service, and recrea- 
tion limited only by students' time, energy, and imagination. 


In this atmosphere, George Washington University seeks to pro? 
vide a matrix for learning not available in the standard university 
education, so that graduates can never forget that as students they 
were at the center of government and that they must forever carry) 
additional responsibility in and for society, because of the oppor 
tunity that was theirs. 


The George Washington University 
LLOYD H. ELLIOTT 
President 
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1978 FALL SEMESTER 


August28 Orientation begins for students from foreign countries and 
for freshmen who did not attend Summer Advance Registra- 
tion Program 
Placement tests and advising for entering freshmen who 
did not attend Summer Advance Registration Program 


Orienta 


tion begins for transfer students 
idvising for transfer students 
and seniors in the School 
stration 
August 31 Reg yn; application graduation due as 
September 2 part 
September 4 Labor Day (holiday) 
September 5 On-campus classes begin 
us calendar is subje 


* The registration procedure : 1 r f registration will be stated in the Schedule of 


Classes, which is available w of each mester 
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September 6 
September 8 
September 14 
September 15 


October 1: 


October 13 
October 14 
October 19 
November 1 
November 10 


November 10-11 


November 20 


November 22 
November 27 
December 5 
December 8 
December 9 
December 11-20 
December 22 


1979 
January 2 
January 8 


January 9-10 
January 10 


* January 11-13 
January 12 


January 15 
January 18 
January 19 
January 23 
February 1 


University Faculty. Assembly meeting 

Faculty Senate meeting 

Off-campus classes begin 

Applications due for October Ed.D. Comprehensive Exami- 

nations 

Applications due for November Master's Comprehensive 
School of Public and International 

School of Government and Business 


Examinations in the 
Affairs and in the 
Administration 
Faculty Senate meeting 
Ed.D. Comprehensive Examinations 

Board of Trustees meeting 

Applications due for spring semester financial aid 
Applications due for Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. Com- 
prehensive Examinations 

Faculty Senate meeting 

School of Public and International Affairs and School of 
and Business Administration Master's Com- 
xaminations 

and Ph.D. dissertations due from February 


Government 
prehensive 
D.B.A., D.P.A., 
candidates 
Thanksgiving holiday begins after last class 

Classes resume 

Last day of fall semester on-campus classes 

Faculty Senate meeting 

Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. Comprehensive Examinations 
Examination period 

Last day of fall semester off-campus classes 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Master's theses and Ed.D. dissertations due from February 
candidates 
Orientation for students from foreign countries 
Orientation for new students; advising for all students 
All degree requirements to be completed and reported toj 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences for February 
graduation 
Registration; application for May graduation due as par 
of registration 
Applications due for February Ed.D. Comprehensive Exami 
nations 
Spring semester on-campus and off-campus classes beg J 
Board of Trustees meeting 
Faculty Senate meeting 

versity Faculty Assembly meeting 
Deadline for submission of 1979-80 freshmen student finan 
cial aid applications 


* The registration procedure and the hours of registration will be stated in the Schedule of 
Classes, which is available well in advance of each semester. 


February 9 
February 19 
February 24 

March 1 


March 7 


March 9 
March 10 
March 15 
March 16 


March 19 


March 26 
April 1 


April 13 
April 13-14 


April 16 


April 19 


April 20 


April 21 

April 26-Mc 
April 30 
May 1 


May 4 
May 6 
May 17 


THE CAL 


Faculty Senate meeting 
Winter Convocation (holiday) 
Ed.D. Co 
Deadline for submission of 1979-80 undergraduate continu- 
transfer student financial aid applications 


aminations 


ing and 
Ph.D 
Applications due for April Master's Comprehensive Exami- 
nations in the School of Public and International 

and the School of Government and Business 


dissertations due from May candidates 


Faculty Senate meeting 
Spring recess begins : 

Board of Trust 
Applications due for 
prehensive Exa 


last class 
es meeting 

Ed.D l.S., 
ations 


and M.A. in E 


Classes resume 
Ed.D. dissertations due from May candidates 
D.B.A. and D.P.A. dissertations due from May candidates 
Deadline for submission of Summer Sessions and 1979-80 
graduate financial aid applications 
Faculty Senate meeting 
School of Government and Business Administration and 
School of Public and International Affairs Master’s Com- 
prehensive Examinations 
2s due from all May candidates except those 
of Public and International Affairs 
i degree rec 
the Graduate € 
tion 
Master 
Public a 
Last day 


ments to be completed and reported to 
:hool of Arts and Sciences for May gradua- 
theses due from M lates in the School of 
International Aff: 
of spring semester on-campus classes 


aminations 


Ed.D., Ed.S., and M.A. in Ed. Comprehensive 


Examination period 
Last day of spring semester off-campus cl 2S 


Last day for current master's degree candidates in the 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences to apply for Ph.D. 
programs : 


Faculty Senate meeting 
Commencement 


Board of Trustees meeting 
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FACTS ABOUT GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSIT 


General Information | Private, nonsectarian, coeducational 
founded 1821 


Location Washington, D.C., bounded by 
Pennsylvania Avenue and 19th, F, 
and 24th Streets, N.W. 


Number of On-campus Students 8,273 full-time; 8,094 part-time 
(equivalent to 11,544 full-time 
students altogether) 


Geographical Origin of Students 50 states, District of Columbia, 120 
countries 


1978-79 Tuition Undergraduate: $3,000 for two 
semesters; graduate: $110 for each 
semester hour (see page 29) 


Number of Full-time Faculty 1,000 (81% with doctoral degrees) 


Number of Part-time Faculty 455 (includes some of the most 
distinguished men and women in 
Washington) 


Residence Hall Space 2,184 


Room and Board Cost varies from approximately $1,80 
to $2,150 for the academic year 
(see pages 60-61) 


Undergraduate majors: Accounting, nerican Civilization, American Literature 
Anthropology, Applied Mathematics, Applied Statistics, Art History, Biolog 
Botany, Business Administration, Cartography, Chemistry, Chinese Languag 
and Literature, Civil Engineering, Classical Archeol and Anthropolog 
Classical Archeol and Classics, Classical Humanities, Computer Sciencé 
Dramatic Art, East Asian Studies (China and Japan), Economics, Electrica 
Engineering, Elementary Education, English Literature, Environmental Studies 
Fine Arts, French Language and Literature, Geodesy, Geography, Geolog 
Germanic Languages and Literatures, History, Human Kinetics and Leisu 
Studies, International Affairs, Journalism, Judaic Studies, Latin America 
Studies, Law Enforcement, Mathematical Statistics, Mathematics, Mechanica 
Engineering, Medical Technology, Middle School Education, Music (Applied 
History and Literature, Theory), Nursing Anesthesia, Nurse Practition 
Program, Oceanography, Philosophy, Physician's Assistant Program, Physic 
Political Science, Premedicine, Psychology, Public Affairs, Radiologic Science 
and Administration, Religion, Russian Language and Literature, Russian Liters 
ture and Culture—in Translation, Secondary Education, Sociology, Spanis 
American Literature, Spanish Language and Literature, Speech Communicatio 
and Broadcasting, Speech Pathology and Audiology, Urban Affairs, Zoology 


Study leading to graduate or professional degrees is offered in the Graduat 
School of Arts and Sciences, the National Law Center, the School of Medicinl 
and Health Sciences, the School of Engineering and Applied Science, the Scho 
of Education and Human Development, the School of Government and Busines 
Administration and the School of Public and International Affairs. 


| THE UNIVERSITY 
| 


| 


| HISTORY 


The George Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as The 

Columbian College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution 

was changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George 

Washington University, The debt of the University to George Washington, 

whose name it bears, is an intangible one. 

George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently in- 
sisted upon the establishment of a national university in the federal city. 
There he hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, stu- 
dents from all parts of the country would acquire the habits of good 
citizenship, throwing off local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowl- 
edge of the practice, as well as the theory, of republican government. To 
further the materialization of his hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty 
shares of The Potomac Company, “towards the endowment of a University 
to be established within the limits of the District of Columbia, under the 
auspices of the General Government, if that government should incline to 
extend a fostering hand towards it.” The Congress never extended a “fos- 
tering hand.” The Potomac Company passed out of existence, and Wash- 
ington's bequest became worthless. 

Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primarily by a 
great missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedi- 
cated ministers and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment 
of a college in the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and 

Jenergy of the Reverend Luther Rice. they raised funds for the purchase of 

a site and petitioned Congress for a charter. After much delay and amend- 
ment, Congress granted a charter which was approved by President 
Monroe on February 9, 1821. To safeguard the College's nonsectarian 
Character it provided “That persons of every religious denomination shall 
be capable of being elected Trustees; nor shall any person, either as 
President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused admittance into said Col- 
lege, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or advantages thereof, 
for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion." 

During the entire time when the institution was known as Columbian 
College, its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and 
a half acres between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets ex- 
tending north from Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. 

e Medical School was located downtown. For the better part of the 
Columbian University period, the buildines of the University were situated 
along H Street between Thirteenth and Fifteenth Streets. 

During the last half-century the University's present plant has been de- 
veloped in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy 
Bottom,” between Nineteenth and Twent -fourth Streets, south of Penn- 


Sylvania Avenue. The area has many reminders of historic interest to 
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the University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Ey) 
Street. The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadial 
B. Brown, was for fifty years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eyé 
Streets, and Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the siti 
of the National University he hoped to see established 


PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 


l 
[ 


The purpose of The George Washington University was to realize "tht, 
aspirations of Washington, Jefferson and Madison, for the erection of f 
university at the seat of the Federal Government." Over the years it haf) 
been the aim to develop the University ideal in the nation's capital with fj 
view toward meeting the changing needs of society while continuing td, 


pursue the traditional principles of learning and research. 
The George Washington University now rededicates itself and all thf, 


resources at its command to the pursuit of knowledge and its disseming. 
tion. 
To this end: ] 

The University recognizes its special opportunities in and obligations 1$] 


one of the principal capitals of the world. It is a primary objective of th 
University to utilize its historical, geographical, and functional relatiom, 
ship to the nation's capital and the Washington community in continuit 
the development of a great nationally and internationally oriented unl; 
versity. ] 

The University recognizes the needs of our times and accepts the chal 
lenge to develop each student's potential abilities to the fullest exter] 

The University is and should remain privately controlled, nonsectariaf ( 
and coeducational. 

Admission to the University is determined only in terms of the pel 


sonal character and academic qualifications of the candidates t 
A broadly based liberal education is fundamental to the total prograli r 
of the University. 1 


Expansion of graduate and professional studies and research and Wif z 
utilization for this purpose of the excellent research facilities and mat € 
rials available in the nation's capital are basic to the continuous dB t 
velopment of the University's educational program E 

The provision of superior instruction and facilities and the applicati@ t 
of high standards of entrance qualifications and academic achievement d 
all students whether full-time or part-time, on-campus or off-campus, af | 
major missions of the University. 

A balanced program of student extracurricular activities is an integt! 
part of the University program o 

The University will continue to strive to meet the evident needs of @ 
enlarged student body while governing the size of enrollment by it I 
capacity to supply adequate staff and facilities for the excellent teachifli r 

; 


and research which it espouse 


^L 


THE UNIVERSITY 
HE COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, ISIONS 


seorge Washington Unive ncludes colleges, schools and di 
is follows: 
Columbian Colleg F Arts a Sciences* offers four-year program 
he arts and sciences leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 
achelor of Science. 17 College also provides prelegal and premedical 
Tograms, and the preprofessional work required for admission to the 
chool of Public a: 1 International Af ;. Columbian College has aca- 
lemic jurisdiction over off-c: programs leading to the degrees of 
Associate in Arts in Gene ral Studies. B elor of General Studies, Bache- 
or of Science in Ge odesy, Bachelor | in Cartographic Science, and 
Jachelor of Science in O me 
ninistered by the College of General Stu 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sci ; ff advanced study and 
‘esearch leading to the degrees of Master of Arts, Masters of Arts in 
special Studies, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master 
f Music, Master of Science, Master T "orensic Science, 
faster of Science in Special Studies, Master of Science for T achers, and 
octor of Philosophy. The degrees of Master of Arts in Special Studies 
ind Master of Science in Special Studies are also available through off- 


ampus programs administered by the College of General Studies. 
The School of Medicine and He 


he degrees of 
fedicine. 
The National Law Cen 
uris Doctor, Master of Laws. Master 
nparative Law (A 'ican Practice 
nd special progr 
The School of 
o the degree of 


mpus programs are ad- 


Sciences*t offers work leading to 
ichelor of Science, and Doctor of 


of 
ive Law, of 


idic a 


courses leading 
ing areas: il engi- 
eering, electrical en n a mechanical engineering. Graduate 
rograms lead to the degrees of Mast of Science, Master of Engineering 
dministration, Engineer, Applied Scien tor of Science. The 
chool has ac ; 
o the degrees 
nd Doctor of Science. These off-campus programs are administered by 
he Colle ge of G y 


The Scł 


demic jurisdiction over t off-ca programs leading 


of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, 


Development offers undergraduate 
helor of Arts in Education and 
Columbian College he School of Medicine and Health 

Clences in offering a [ 1 lead o the cor of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor 

f Medicine 

The C the School of Medicine and Health 
grees of Master of Science and 


9ctor of Medicine of Doctor of Medicine and 


Octor of Phi 
The National Las ter erat Sche I ic al Affairs, the 
'raduate i nces Scl G à nd ess Administra- 
on to the 1 I Master of Arts. 


losophy 


cta 


gram of the University throu pus al [-campi | NW 
y : i ] l 1 | 

ences, seminars, al pecial projects; and continuing education and non 
credit programs. This College also administers the off-campus programi 


over which Col 


Arts and Sci 


ciel the Graduate Scho 
Engine ! and Applied Science, tii 
Government and Business Admifl 


nts makes available courses for sti 
lents not candidates for degrees in this University. 
The Division of Experi: tal P 
The Summer Sessions 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


George Washington University is accredited by its regional accreditill 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary School 

The University is on the approved list of the American Association @ 
University Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examinatil 


Board 


ri x ' | f $ 


Ihe N ona iw Center is a charte member of the Association d 
American Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Edu 
tion and Admissior to the Bar of the American Bar Association, TH 
School of Medicine and Health Science 1 member of the Associati@ 
of American Medical Colleges and i ne of the medical colleges whit 


Teaching, Education Specialist, and Doctor of Education. Thi 
Master of Arts in I t ; also available through off-ca 
inistered by the College of General Studi: 
The School of Government and Business Administration* offers undef 
graduate programs teading t the legrees of Bache of Busines Ad 
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have been continuously approved by the American Medical Association. 


Undergraduate curricula of the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
j ctrical, and mechanical engineering are accredited by the 


Engineers’ il for Professional Development. The School of Education 
and Human velopment is a charter member of the American Association 
of Colleges for 7 acher Education and is accredited by the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education for its bachelor’s and 
master’s degree programs. The Sc | of Government and Business Ad- 
ministration has main full membership in the Middle Atlantic As- 
sociation of Colleges of Business mi on since 1961. It joined 
the Council on Graduate Ex ion for Public Administration in 1966. 
In 1968, the School became nember he American Assembly of 
Collegiate Schools of Business and, in 1977, its undergraduate program 
was accredited by the Assem y. The programs in accounting satisfy 
the educational requirements for the Certified Public Accountant and 
the Certified Management Accountant pri i examinations. The 
program in hospital administr tion is accredited | he National Accredit- 


ing Commission on Graduate Education for Hospital Administration. The 
Master of Urban and Re sional Planning degree program is recognized by 
the American Institute of Planners. The Department of CI mistry is on the 


approved list of the American Chemical Society. The graduate program in 
ini vol 
{ i Ul 


logy in the Department of Psychology is on the approved 


hologi ociation. The program in speech 
the Education and Training Board 


rs in Speech Pathology and Audiology. 


JNIVERSITY POLICY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


;eorge Washington U 
on the basis of sex, rac I 
ff its education or ployment programs or activities. Federal regulations 
mplementing Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 and the Re- 
abilitation Act of 1973 call for an explicit statement that the requirement 
ot to discriminate on the basis of sex or handicap extends to em ploy- 
lent in and admission to such programs and activities. 

Inquil concerning the application of this policy and federal laws and 
egulations ( ing discrimination in education or employment pro- 
be addressed to Marianne Phelps, Assistant 

Rice Hall, Washington, D.C. 20052, or to 
: i artment of Health, 


ainst any person 
n, or handicap in any 


ducation, and Welfare. 


OCATION 


he University is ir 

nd 19th, F, and 24t 
'hite House, the 

ent of State, the 
enter for the Perform 
IStitutions. 


1 Gallery of Art, the Depart- 
of Sciences, the John F. Kennedy 
ny other governmental and cultural 
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THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


The library collections of the University are housed in the University 
Library (the general library of the University) and in the libraries of thé 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, the National Law Center, and the School 
of Medicine and Health Sciences. 

These collections contain approximately 750,000 volumes, to which aré 
added some 40,000 volumes a year. Endowments supplementing the Uni 
versity appropriation provide books in the fields of American civilization 
American literature, foreign service, history, public finance, and the social 
sciences; and gifts from many sources have enriched the collections. Thé 
libraries currently receive about 7,800 periodicals. 

Information concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained at thé 
library service desks. 

The library is administered for the curricular, reference, and recreaj 
tional needs and interests of the students. Instruction in the use of thé 
library is given upon request by the reference librarians. The library eni 
deavors to assist students and all members of the University to use thé 
rich library resources of Washington and the unusual opportunities they 
offer for extensive research. Interlibrary loan arrangements are maim 
tained with other libraries in the city and thoughout the United States. 

The student has access to the Library of Congress, the Public Library 
of the District of Columbia and its branches, and many of the special 
collections of the government departments. Graduate students at Georgi 
Washington University may, upon application, be issued a Consortium 
library card which permits direct borrowing from the libraries of thé 
other Consortium Institutions. 


THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 


The University is privately endowed and is governed by a Board @ 
Trustees of which the President of the University is an ex officio membel 


E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S., Chairman Emeritus 


Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman 

Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 

James M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Se retary 


George M. Bunker, B.S. 
Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D 
*Lyn Henderson Clark, B.A. 


* Alumni trustee, 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Henry C. Clausen, J.D 

Jacqueline Cochran, L.H.D.. LL.D., Sc.D. 
Donald C. Co ok, B.A., M.B.A.., J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
*Joseph B. Danzan sky, I J.D. 

exam B. Dudley, ; 

John B. Duncan, Y e 

Katharine Graham, 

Edwin K. Hoffman, oe 

les ph D. Hughes, 

A. Jennings 
Davi M. Kennedy, " 4, MA 
felvin * Laird, B.A., L.H 

tendis Levine, B A., M 

Franklin T Lunding, LL B- LD: 
Jeremiah Milbank, B A., M.B.A 
Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A 
Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. 

*Abe Pollin, B.A. in G ovt 

S. Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D.. L. H.D., Sc.D. 
Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 

Carleton D. Smith 

Douglas R. iania BSG. 

Robert H. Smith. 

Mark Sullivan, Ir J.A 

John W. Thompson, Jr., 

William G. White, B.S. in C.F 
*Glen A. Wilkinson, B.S., LD. 

Stephen R. nva B. S. in E.E. 
James O. Wright, B.S 74. z 

*Joseph S. Wrigh t : L B „D. 


Honorary Trustees 


Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. 

George A. Butle T, LL. B. 

Leon Chatelain, Jr. 

Harry F. Duncan 

Newell W. Ellison. B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Ee B. Grosvenor, B.S.. Sc.D., LL.D. 
Brooks lays SB. A. ERA A p LD E HD. MA tats D., HH.D. 
Joseph ^ Hirshhorn 

E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.$ 

Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D 
Charles E. Smith 

Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc 

John J. Wilson, LL.B 

Watson W. Wise, Ph.B.. Litt D. 


€ 
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OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION* 


The University 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 
Phillip Donald Grub, D.B.A., Special Assistant to the President for Inter- 
national Programs 
Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Academic 
Affairs 
Marianne Ruth Phelps, B.A., M.S., M.A., M.Phil, Assistant Provost for 
Affirmative Action 
Margaret Persse Trexler, B.A., Assistant Provost for Faculty Personnel 
and Academic Publications 
Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 
Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President and 
Treasurer 
Maurice Kingsley Heartfield, Jr., B.A., Assistant Vice President and As? 
sistant Treasurer 
Robert Emmett Dickman, M.B.A., Assistant Treasurer 
Margaret Payne Greene, B.S., Assistant Treasurer, Sponsored Programs 
John Collum Einbinder, B.A. in Govt., Director of Business Affairs 
William David Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budgeting 
Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 
Carl James Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Research 
Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and 
Special Projects 
Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Cor 
Neal Barnett Berryman, B.B.A., C.P.A., Assistant Comptroller 
William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice President fof 
Student Affairs 


I 
3 


Boris Constant Bell, M.S. in P.E., Director of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center 

James Eugene Clifford, B.S., Director of Personnel Services 

Robert Faris, B.S., Director of Intercollegiate Athletics for ! fen; Directo 
of the Smith Center 

Robert Gebhardtsbauer, B.A., M.A., Regis 

Lyndale Harpster George, M.A. in Ed., Director of Inter ollegiate Athletics 
for Women 

Gail Short Hanson, B.A., M.A., Dean of Students 

Robert Gean Jones, B.D., Ph.D., University Marshal 

Elmer Louis Kayser, Ph.D., LL.D., University Historian 

Patricia Jahn McMillen, M.A. in Ed., Advisor to International Students 

Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 

Naomi Barenberg Schaub, M.D., Director of the Student Health Service 

Ellwood Anthony Smith, B.S. in Ed., Director of Alumni Relations 

John Roland Wilson, M.A., Director of Public Relations 

Rupert Woodward, B.S., B.S. in L.S., M.A., University Librarian 


* The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 
University, the Director of Admissions of the Unis 


x officio members of all faculties of the olleges and 


versity, and the University Librarian ® 
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Science 
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Peter B. Vaill, B.A.. D B.A.. Dean of ; 0] of Government and Busi- 
ness Administration í f 

Burton Malcoln ipin, D., Dean of the School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs ; 

John Gage Allee, Jr., Ph.D., Dean of th 'ision of ity Students 

Robert I Holland, Ph.D., Dean of the € 


] l Studie 
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Summer Sessions 

Roderick Stuart French, Ph.D., Dir tor of th ivision of Experimental 
Programs 
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Winfield Harker Scott, Ph.D., Assistant Dean for Education and Director « 
Education of the Medical Center 


Robert James Van Houten, M.D., Assistant Dean of the Medical Cente 


for Graduate and Continuing Medical Education 
Robert Edward Baker, M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Edi 
cation and Human Development 


Kurt John Darr, J.D., D.Sc., Assistant Dean of the School of Governmet 
and Business Administration 

John Lobuts, Jr., B.S., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Governmer 
and Business Administration 

Bjorn Karsten Netland, M.A., Assistant Dean of the Division of Unive rsit. 
Students 

Ruth H. Osborn, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the College of General Studie 
for Continuing Education for Women 

Billie Jo Moreland, B.A., M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the College o 
General Studies 

James Noel, B.A., M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the College of Genera 
Studies 

Salvatore Rocco Paratore, B.A., M.S., Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Summe 
Sessions 


COMMITTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 1977-78 


Committee on the Judicial System: G.J. Ginsburg (Chairman), M.G. Galla 
gher, L.P. Ribuffo, three student members 


Student-Faculty Committee on Appeals: R.C. Nash (Chairman), J.C. Hedde 
sheimer, N.K. Khatcheressian, J.F. McCarthy, four student members 


Committee on Religious Life: J.G. Boswell (Chairman), E.A. Caress, J.A 
Greenberg, R.G. Jones, R.W. Kenny, five student members 


Committee on Student Publications: A.E Claeyssens, Jr. (Chairman), Gi 
Bodnar, S.W. Burks, R. Goldman (ex officio), J. Murphy (ex officio), FJ 
Naramore (ex officio), P. Robbins, W.E. Schmidt, H.E. Yeide, Jr., six student 
members 


Committee on the University Bookstore: R.F. Dyer (Chairman), E.N. Albert 
M.S. Hurwitz (ex officio), J.K. Kern, R. Munt (ex officio), three student men 


bers 


Committee on Federal Educational Allowances: H. Solomon (Chairman 
H.F. Bright, L.H. Elliott (ex officio), W.D. Johnson (ex officio), C.D. Linto? 


Committee on Research: H. Solomon (Chairman), H.F Bright, A.B. Cambel 


J. Eisenstein, D.R.K. Henney, C.J. Lange, F. Leonard, M.N. Rashid, GA 
Walker (ex officio), D.G. White 
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Committee on Yea Research: B.I. Levy (C 'hairman), R.L. Cole, A.C. 
Hollinshead, C.J. Lange (ex officio), F. Leonard (ex of ficio), A.W. Reitze, 
T G.W. Smith, G.A. Walken six student members 
4 Committee on Research on Humans: J.W. Hillis (Chairman), I.H. Cisin, C.J. 
| Lange, B.I. Levy, A.E. Parrish, M.N. Rashid, G.A. Walker (ex officio) 


| Committee on SR Facilities: E. Albert (Chairman), J. Bailey, E. Bradley, 
t e Geelhoed, M. Jackson, C.J. Lange (ex officio), F. Leonard (ex officio), 


| P. Moskovitz, : Packer, M. Reich, R. Rhorer fex officio), A. Suria, R.D. 
] wai B. Zook (e X offici 


Committee on U niversity diem y J.C. Einbinder (Chairman), C.E. Diehl (ex 
officio), J. w. Fleck, R.R. Fox, J. Mello (ex officio), R. Munt (ex officio), D.C. 
Novak, M. Phe lps, four student members 


THE FACULTY SENATE 1978-79 


Elizabeth Byrne Adams Robert Eugene Park 


Frederick A Howard Clemeth Pierpont 
*Philip Stanley Birnbaum Martha Norman Rashid 
*Harold Frederick Bright John Palmer Reesing, Jr. 

ere Everist Claeyssens, Jr. Lilien Filipovitch Robinson 
stor Hugo Cohn *Burton Malcolm Sapin 
*Lloyd Hartman Elliott Stefan Otto Schiff 

Raymond Richard Fox Teresa Moran Schwartz 
*Robert Gebhardtsbauer Lois Green Schwoerer 
Gilbert Jerome Ginsburg Jay Robert Shotel 
Janet Craig Heddesheimer *Henry Solomon 
Peter Proal Hill Her 
Robert Gean Jones *Rodney 
*Robert Kramer 


Malcolm Steiner 
Tillman 
Th eodore George Toridis 
Frederick Charles Kurtz *Peter B. Vaill 
Lawrence n Lessin G lenn seeped Walker 
*Harold Liebowitz :sselstyn Wood 
"Calvin Darlingt inton hn E 


1 Linton Ziolkowski 
James Kenneth Mcl 
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ADMISSION 


The University accepts both men and women. Students are admitted 
the beginning of each semester and summer session. 

An application for admission to degree candidacy should be acco 
panied by a $10 (for undergraduate study) or $25 (for graduate stud 
application fee.* The application fee is waived for graduates of this Un 
versity applying to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and fe 
students applying for readmission who were registered as degree cand 
dates at the time of their last registration at this University and who hav 
not since registered at another institution. 

Applicants are urged to submit the application form and complete cré 
dentials well in advance of the semester for which they seek admissio 
Specific dates are given in each section below. 

The right is reserved to refuse admission to any student with an acá 
demic record which creates doubt of ability to succeed in college or whe 
for any other reason, would not be an acceptable student. In the selectio 
process, there is no discrimination because of sex, race, color, religion, 
national origin. 


UNDERGRADUATE ADMISSION: 


Forms for application for admission or readmission to undergraduate 0 
nondegree status are available at and should be returned to the Office c 
Admissions, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Secondary School Students 


Applicants who wish to begin college in the fall semester or in a summe 
session should apply during the fall term of the senior year in high schoo 
Preference will be given to students who submit applications and required 
credentials prior to March 1. Students graduating at mid-year who wis 
to begin college in the spring semester should apply no later than Né 
vember 1. 


Although decisions on most applications for the fall semester will n 
quire submission of seventh-term grades and senior-year test scores, d 
earlier decision will be given after September 1 to students whose appli 
tions become complete with secondary school records through the junii 
year and junior-year test scores, provided these records clearly establis 
admissibility. 

Early Admission Plan—Unusually well-prepared students who hal 
completed the junior year in high school may be considered for ad 


* Application fee must be by check or postal money order, payable to George Washington 
versity. 

t For detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Bullet! 
Tests required for admission are described on pages 75 and 137-38. See pages 25-27 for admis! 
requirements for students from foreign institutions. 
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sion. This plan is designed for those students who, in terms of academic 
preparation and emotional maturity, are ready to enter college. More 

Joften than not, students interested in early admission have substantially 
Jexhausted the high school offerings in several academic areas. For such 
students, remaining in high school for the senior year would not be in 
their best interest, nor in the best interest of the school. 

To be considered for early admission, students must: 

1. meet most of the secondary school requirements for graduation and 
complete the University's required entrance units (see pages 68-69), ` 

2. have the unqualified recommendation of the secondary school princi- 
pal or counselor, 

d 3. submit two letters of recommendation (in addition to the counselor's) 

f from teachers who can testify to the student's maturity and general readi- 

pe to enter college, 

4. submit SAT or ACT scores. 

The student's chances for admission will be improved if scores of CEEB 
achievement tests or Advanced Placement Tests in subjects taken in the 
sophomore year are submitted 

Applicants from a secondary school must arrange to have sent directly 
from their schools to the Office of Admissions a complete academic record 
together with a personal evaluation and recommendation from the princi- 


pal. This information should be supplied on a standard form used by the 
secondary school. 


Transfer Students 


Undergraduate transfer students from other institutions should submit ap- 
plication and required credentials prior to June 1 for the fall semester, 
November 1 for the spring semester, and April 1 for the summer sessions. 
The transfer student must be in good standing as to scholarship and 
| conduct, A student who has been academically dismissed or suspended 
| more than one time normally will not be considered for admission. 
| An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of higher learn- 
ing must request each registrar to mail direc tly to the Office of Admissions 
a transcript of his or her record, even though credits were not earned. 
If high school units are not shown on the college transcript, the appli- 


cant must request that the high school record be sent to the Office of 
Admissions. 


If an applicant has fewer than 30 semester hours of acceptable work (C 


or better in academic courses from an accredited institution) at the time 
the application is submitted, the applicant must request that his or her 
high school record and College Entrance Examination Board or ACT test 
Scores be sent to the Office of Admissions. 


Advanced Tuition Deposit 


After notification of ac« eptance, a $1 


required Of all full-tim« undergraduate students including those readmitted. 


This deposit is not due until May 1 for students entering in the fall se- 
mester or until December 15 for students entering in the spring semester. 
The deposit is credited toward tuition and is not refundable. 


00 advanced tuition deposit will be 
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Advanced Standing and Advanced Placement 
CREDIT FROM INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


Where there is no duplication involved either through coursework 
examination, advanced standing may be granted for work successf 
completed at accredited institutions of higher learning. It will be gran 
only when it meets the requirements for the degree sought at this 
versity and may be accepted provisionally. Work of low-pass grade ( 
the equivalent) will not be considered for transfer. 

Except for students transferring to the School of Government and B 
ness Administration from a two-year or junior college, in which case 
more than 60 semester hours of credit may be assigned, there is no st 
limit to the total amount of credit that may be assigned. However 
student must satisfy the residence and course requirements for the deg 
sought at George Washington University. 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


Assuming there is no duplication of coursework earned, a maximum of 
semester hours of credit may be assigned upon admission to the Univers 
for each or any combination of the following except as noted: 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. BOARD ADVANCED 
PLACEMENT TESTS (APT) 


Credit is assigned for examinations passed with scores of four or five 
the basis of a score report sent to the Office of Admissions from the Ex 
cational Testing Service at the student's request. Examinations passed w 
scores of three will be considered for credit or placement if the stude 
arranges to have the examination paper sent to the Office of Admissio 
The Advanced Placement Tests are administered in the seconda 
school in May of each year. Normally only students who complete 
course designated as Advanced Placement are prepared for the examin 
tion. Arrangements for the examination are the responsibility of the & 
plicant and should be made through the secondary school attended 
with the Program Director, College Entrance Examination Board, Á 
vanced Placement Tests, Box 592, Princeton, N.J. 08540, or Box 10 
Berkeley, Calif. 94701. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD COLLEGE-LEVEL 
EXAMINATION PROGRAM (CLEP) 


CLEP offers two types of examinations: General and Subject Examilf 
tions. CLEP General Examinations are offered in five areas: mathematií 
social sciences, humanities, natural sciences and English compositi 
CLEP Subject Examinations measure achievement of specific college-le! 
courses and are offered in more than 20 subjects. 

Upon admission to degree candidacy, credit is assigned for the Gene? 
Examinations, with the exception of the English composition examinati 
To receive credit, examinations must be passed at the 50th percentile? 
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hbove (college sophomore norms). Credit is assigned, with a few Fh 
ions, for the Subject Examinations passed at the level recommended in 
hs. College Board model policy. A candidate for a degree from any school 
get this University must seek departmental approval prior to taking the 
examination to receive credit for a CLEP Subject Examination. Credit may 
temot be earned by passing the examination after having taken the equiva- 
ent course. Arrangements for the examinations are the responsibility of the 
pplicant and should be made with the College Entrance Examination 


oard College-Level ‘xamination Program, Box 1824, Princeton, N.J. 
808540.* 


3PECIAL DEPARTMENTAL EXAMINATIONS FOR UNDERGRADUATES 


Except for students admitted to the School of Government and Business 


Administration, credit may be assigned for Special Departmental Exami- 
mations, see pages 76-77. 


REDIT EARNED THROUGH UNITED ST 'ES ARMED FORCES INSTITUTE (USAFI) 


i 
Except for students enrolled in the School of Education and Human Devel- 
pment or the School of Government and Business Administration, credit 


is assigned for approved United States Armed Forces Institute college-level 
examinations passed with satisfactory scores. 


REDIT FROM SERVICE SCHOOLS 


:Xcept for undergraduates admitted to the School of Education and Human 
‘evelopment or the School of Governme 
a limited 


nt and Business Administration, 
assigned for selected service school in- 
No more than 30 semester hours may be 
'rvice schools and examinations referred to 
to the Office of Admissions photostatic 
opi 2 ice school records, indicating courses successfully com- 
pleted with sufficient identification of the course to locate it in the Guide 
o Evaluation of Educational Experience in the Armed Forces. 


ADVANCED PLACE ENT 


Advanced placement or waiver of a requirement will be granted on the 


basis Of scores on Achievement Tests of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board as follows: 


Achievement Test Minimum Score 


English Composition 
English Composition 


Exemption 


650 Waives Engl 10 
680 Waives Engl 11 or 12 


Page 142 for additional qualifications for applicants to the School of Government and 
| Business Administration, 
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European and/or American 600 Waives Hist 39-40 
History and/or 71-72 

French 650 

German 600 | 

Hebrew 600 Waives a two-year lang 

Latin 600 | requirement 

Russian 700 

Spanish 650 


GRADUATE ADMISSION* 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences—Forms for application for 
mission or readmission are available at the Office of the Dean of 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, George. Washington Univer: 
Washington, D.C. 20052. Completed applications and requests for fell 
ship support must be submitted by February 15 (February 1 for stude 
in clinical psychology and art therapy) for admission in the fall seme 
and by November 1 for the spring semester. Applications for grad 
study are acceptable after these dates for admission in the corresponc 
semester and will be reviewed if time permits and if space is availabl 
the program desired. 

School of Education and Human Development—Forms for applica 
for admission or readmission are available at the Office of the Dean of 
School of Education and Human Development, George Washington 
versity, Washington, D.C. 2 When completed, these application fo 
should be submitted to this Office no later than June 1 for the fall semes 
November 1 for the spring semester and April 1 for the summer session 

School of Government and Business Administration—Forms for a 
cation for admission or readmission are available at the Graduate Ad 
sions Office, School of Government and Business Administration, Geo 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. For admission in the 
semester, applications and supporting credentials should be submitted 
April 1 for the Master of Arts in Health Care Administration and 
Master of Urban and Regional Planning programs,t and by May 1 for 
other SGBA masters degree programs. Applications for all masters def 
programs are due by November 1 for the spring semester, and by A 
1 for the summer sessions. Applications are due from those applying 
doctoral candidacy by March 1 for the summer sessions and the 
semester, and by October 1 for the spring semester. Applicants who 
ceived their undergraduate degrees from foreign universities must sub 
applications one month earlier in each case. 

School of Public and International Affairs 
admission or readmission are available at the Graduate Admissions Off 
School of Public and International Affairs, George Washington Univer 
Washington, D.C. 20052. When completed, these application forms sh 
be submitted to this Office no later than March 1 (February 1 for ap 
cants for graduate fellowships or assistantships and foreign applicat 


* For detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this B 
See pages 25-27 for admission requirements for students from foreign institutions. 
t Admission to the Master of Urban and Regional Planning program is for the fall semesterz 
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dmission is for the fall semester only. All credentials, including tran- 
cripts from all institutions attended, Graduate Record Examination scores 
nd letters of reference, must be received before the deadline date. 


a 
DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS ADMISSION 


jos for application for admission to degree status in the Division s 
University Students are available at and should be returned to the Office 
f Admissions, George Washington University, W: shington, D.C. 20052. 
When completed, these application forms, with credentials when required, 
hould be received by the Office Admissions no later than the Friday 
day of Stration (see Calendar, pages 5-7). To avoid 
tration fee, every effort should be made to insure that 
ny required credential is in the Office of Admissions prior to registration. 
lo fee is charged for application for admission to this Division. For de- 
ailed entrance requirements, see pages 183-84. ata 
laf Registration in a given course may be denied students in this Division 
ilvhen space is needed for degree candidates. 


tudents previously rezistered in the University who were not registered 
"Pn campus during the immediately preceding semester (summer session 
cluded), must apply for readmi Final dates for applying are the 
ame as those for "Undergraduate Admission" (see pages 20-21), or 
ph Graduate Admission” (see page 24). Students who apply as degree can- 
fidates and who were viol istered as nondegree students, or who 
attended one or more instit s of hig} 


sher learning during absence from 
fahe University, must have complete official transcripts sent to the ap- 
propriate office at this University from each institution attended. Applica- 
fions for readmission are considered on the basis of regulations in effect at 
he time of readmission. 
The application fee is waived for students 
rere registered as degree candidates 
niversity and who have not since 


applying for readmission who 
at the time of last registration at this 
registered at another institution. 


pplication, required records, and scores on the Test of English as a 

oreign Language (see page 26) should be received from international 

Students no later than March 1 (February 1 for a plicants for graduate 
t ] PI § 


Study in the School of Public and International Affairs) for the fall se- 
ester and October 1 for the spring semester. 
George Washington University offers an English-language program for 
oreign students. 


For detailed admission requirements, see the appropriate college or school in this Bulletin. 
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Required Records 


l 
; 


At the time the application is sent, students must request the educations 
institution previously attended to send directly to the appropriate ag 
missions office (see "Undergraduate Admission," pages 20-21, or “Gradua 
Admission," page 24), copies of official certificates and records listitf 
subjects studied, grades received, examinations taken and degrees mM 
ceived. Certified copies of diplomas and certificates from all secondaf 
lleges, and universities attended are required. Records @ 
state examinations and certificates are also required. These records bf 
come the property of the University and cannot be returned. i 

These documents should be in the language in which the institutid! 
keeps its official records. If they are in a language other than English 
the copies which are sent should be accompanied by an English translatigg 
} 


schools, co 


Language Tests 


Students whose native tongue is not English are required to take the T@ 
of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL). Students are responsible f$ 
making arrangements for taking the test by addressing inquiries to the i" 
lowing agencies 


" 2 " " * MT M 
1. All European countries (including Cyprus, Great Britain, Iceland, an 


Ireland): 


IC 
CITO 
Postbus 1034 
Arnhem, The Netherlands "I 


2. All Middle Eastern and North African countries (except Israel): 
American Friends of the Middle East 


Abou Shakra Building E 
Rue Bliss (Manara) 
Beirut, 2500 Lebanon 
3. Hong Kong: 
Institute of International Education i 
408 J. Hotung House, Fourth Floor 
5/15 Hankow Road, Kowloon, Hong Kong R 
4. India: 
Bureau of Educational Research T 
Ewing Christian College oi 
Allahabad, U.P., 211003, India | 
5. Republic of China: m 
Language Center, 2-1 Hsu-chow Road 
Taipei, Taiwan (100), Republic of China si 
All other applicants should address inquiries to TOEFL, Educational TH 


i : ~ as ps : in 

ing Service, Princeton, N.I. 08540, U.S.A. The completed application fof 
of or 
: "i wee Ith 
beginning of the semester for which the applicant seeks admission 1 ) 
: JE 

test fee remitted with the application entitles the student to have the Wf 


should be returned to the appropriate agency well in advance 


score sent to three different institutii j Registration for the Testi 
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inglish as a Foreign Langua: 
ion to George Washington 1 
The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, contains a de- 
cription of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, reports, 
ind the conduct of the test: lists of examination « enters; examination dates; 
ind an application bl n the application for the test, the student 
hould specify that the s e sent to the appropriate admissions office 
t this University (see "Undergraduate Admission," pages 20-21, or 

raduate Admission,” page 24]. 


In addition to the TOEFL, an admitted student is required to take 
test in English as 


a second language prior to registration. Results of 
his test will determine the courses the studen j 
or in the prograr study. If the knowledge of English is inadequate 
o enable the stu it to undertake any academic work, the student will 
ot be permitted to C 


register for any courses other than English and will 
e required to study English on a full-time basis. 


je does not constitute application for admis- 
Iniversity. 


inancial Certificate 


f a student plans to enter or remain in the United States to study at this 


niversity and the visa status will be either student (F) or exchange 
sitor (J), a Form I-20 or DSP-66 cannot be issued until the student has 


een admitted to the University and has completed the Financial Certifi- 
ate to our satisfaction. 


RANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


or information concernin 


g transfer from one college, ol, or division to 
1other within the University 


> 48. 


EGISTRATION 


1e dates, hours 


Classes, which 
S 


IS av i 

tudents cannot register for pus 
ission to the University issued by the 
No registration 


be stated in the Schedule 

t each semester. 
without a letter of ad- 

appropriate admitting office. 

n a semester or one summer ses- 


IS accepted for less th 


not register concurrently in this University and another 


the dean of the college, school, 
"istered University. Registration in more 
100l, or division of the Unive ity requires the written 
deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of 


l hout the prior permissi 
division in which re 
an one college, sc] 
Tmission of the 
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credit for work done concurrentlv at ition is at the discre 


of the ippropriate committe: 


Eligibility for Registration 
Registration for the following categories of campus students is held on 
days of registration stated in the Universitv Calendar A student whe 
suspended or whose record is not clear for any reason is not eligible 
register. Registration in a given course may be denied students in 


Division of University Students when space is needed for deg 


candidate: 


New Student—Upon receipt of a letter idmission, the new studen 
' L1 : J f i 
eligible for registration on the stated days of registratior 


Readmitted Student—A student previ l 


previously registered in the Univers 

who was not registered for campi urses during the preceding semet 
or summer session mt ipply for and ri letter of readmission ff 
the approp e admitting office before he or she is eligible for registrati 
Cont in rhe student registered for campus courses in] 
immediately semester or the summer session pri eding d. 
semester elig egister assumin ood ling and enrollment i 
continuing program | 


Registration Changes and Withdrawals (See pages 47 


Registration for Consortium Courses i 
of the other 
ies of the Washington Metropolif 


Degree students interested in taking »u t 


stitutions in the Consortium of Universit 


Are (see pages 53-54), sl 1 consult the progran innouncementst 
the ' institutions. Consortium application forms and instructions ny 
be pi up in the Office of the Registrar after )btaining registrati 
materials. In ord te in the ( sortiu rogram, students a 
obtain the approval of a isor and should ascertain from the dep 
ent the stitution where the ur is taught whet] +} a ig 

1 whe r there Yer t »pecifi 1quiff 

should ed to the Re 


f the institution makes up the difference 
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i > C 
i} The following fees and financial regulations were adopted for the 1978 
the academic year 1978-79. (See page 31 for pro- 


ected tuition increases for 1979-82 


Jummer sessions and 


fuition Fees 


or undergraduate study 

f Education and Human Devel 
dministration, the School of I 
aken on campus by undergrad) 


rts and Sciences, the School 

1e School of Government and Business 
1 International Affairs; and for courses 
the College of General Studies: 

each semester .... $1,500.00 

110.00 

semester hour 05.00 


Full-time program (12 or mors 
Part-time program. f 


Summer Ses 


or grad 


the Graduate School of Arts and S iences, the School of 
el ient, the School of Government and Business 
Public and International Affairs; for those 
? ludents; and for courses taken on 
llege of General Studies: 


ducation ] uman De 
Administration,t and the Scl of 


y 1 


For each semester hour for w 


which a studen TS . us $ 110.00 
niversity Center Fee (charged 


all students registered on campust) 
students registered for 11 or more 


semester hours on campus: 
semester 


"or students registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester 
n campus 


For each semester hour for which the student registers 
or students maintaining ‘ 


‘continuous registration” Status: 
Each semester 


dditional Course Fees 


n certain courses ad I . ic] f Oratory a material fees, are 
harged as indicated n the course des: ripti These fees are charged by the 
emester and, unless otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in two payments 
rhen the tuition is paid in this m er. Breakage of apparatus is charged 
gainst the individual student. Whe breakage is in excess of the normal 
mount provided for in the laborato tee, the individual student will be re- 


uired to pay such additional Charges as are determined by the department 
oncerned. y 


?ayment of tuition f 


1 les the candidate, during the period of registra- 
n, to the advice ; rection of tl f the faculty under whom the thesis is to be 
‘itten. In case a (sis is 1 | 

gulations of the s 


ior r y be granted in accordance with the 
; school in wł 1 

Stude entering I 

3-79 w 


Governr and Business Administration 

; I 1 e progra to be paid in 10 semiannual in- 
onta th l 

in the d the University 
T courses o 


Center fee only when 
n campus. 
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Fee for microfilm service and printing announcement of final exami | 
nation (doctoral candidates) 65. 
Residence hall fees (see pages 60-61 
l 
" : . ; > 
Special Fees and Deposits ! 
E. 1 ! 
Application fee" (undergraduate degree candidate), nonrefundable 108 
Application fee (graduate degree candidate), nonrefundable 254 
Advanced tuition deposit, nonrefundable charged each entering o1 


readmitted full-time undergraduate student 1001 


Housing «í eposit, nonr ] 


undable, charged each applicant for residence 


hall space 1004 
Admission tests (when required) 6.00 126 

^ , ` . $ " 1 
National Teacher Examinations fee, for Bachelor of Arts in Education f 


degree candidates 9.00 138 


Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the designated p 
period : > 158 
Late-payment fee, for failure to make payments when due (see “Pay- E 
ment of Fees," pages 31-32) S e ds xd 15]: 
Financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encum ep 
brance for nonpayment of fees (see “Payment of Fees pages 
31-32 354 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly E 
drafted, incomplete, returned by the bank for insufficient funds or y 
for any other reason r . 151 
Continuous registration fee, to maintain continuous registration P 
status during any semester of absence from the University or after I 
ompletion of tuition requirementst—due and payable on the of 10 
ficial days of registration; nonrefundable 1108 
For special physical examination zr: 
Special Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental exami Ls] 
nation for each course to qualify for receiving credit (advanced b, 
standing), waiver of requirement, or both , 25 
For each waiver examination to qualify for advanced placement oP 
English test for international students (when required) 10b. 
Laboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of « hemistry labora idi 
tory by the deadline date set by the instructor 1005. 
Transcript fee, for each transcript of record a 
If two or more transcripts are requested at the same time, fee for lo: 
each of the first two copies is $2 each; fee for each additional q 
copy : an) 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card T 


Registration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each studa: 
to the following University privileges: (1) the services of the Ec 
t 


* This fee will be increased to $15 beginning with applications for admission to the sumi 


ni 
t Payment of the ntinuous registration fee entitles the student who is granted leave of re 


nd continue work toward a degree under the academic requirements Kk : 
were in force at the time of the student's st registration. The continuous registration ‘ 
does not apply toward residence require for the degree; should a student add a o% id 
after paying a continuous registration fee the term, the fee will be applied toward ti bti 
This fee does not apply to students granted military leave 


sence to r 


charges 


atic 
A student who drops a chemistry course before the end of the semester must check out of 
laboratory at the next laboratory period 
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Jniversity Library; (3) gymnasium 
leges; (4) adm hl ntests, unless otherwise specified; 
ubscription to the he student newspaper; (6) ad- 
ion to University debate [7 lic: i ition as desc i d under 
ent Health Service. T These pi "ivile 'ges ter rminate when the student with- 
rs or is dismissed fron the University 


doctoral Study 


3¢ Washington University doctoral gra s may continue any studies 
e University without payment f tu n, and enjoy all University 
ry privileges. Such graduates are required to pay the usual "continuous 
tration" fee and the University Center fee in order to establish their 
re membe rship in the Un ; T} of laboratory space and 
pment is contingent upon av bility and the cost of all laboratory 
ecial library material is paid by the graduate. Special arrangements 
uch privilege s must be made with the dean two noite in advance of 
semester in which the graduate wishes to register. Postdoctoral work 


under this privilege may not be applied toward any degree offered by 
hiv ersity. 


ected Tuition and Fee Increases 1979-82 


der that students and their parents may plan more realistically for a 


four ir period, tuition increases for the academic years 1979-80, 
-81, and 1981-82 have been estimated as follows: 


ase by year (full-time undergraduate students): 
9-80 
30—81 


00.00 
200.00 
200.00 


by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate 


7.00 
8.00 
8.00 


1 ased for the 1979 summer ses- 
3 and the acad: year 1979-8 ‘or stud i 11 or more 


ster hours, the fee will be $55.50 per : r. lents taking less 


11 semester hours iy § 
is not possible to project future 
ases outlined above are merely 

and should in no wav be 
ases, The Tay ersity hope 
, but it is obligated t 
itions in the recent 
utions, have been 
n in excess of 


econom data with certainty. The 
estimates based on present circum- 
interpreted as fixed limits on tuition 
lopes to kee p tuition increases as low as pos- 
o maintain a sound financial basis. Economic 
past, particularly as they affect private educational 
extremely variable, and significant increases in 
the above limits may be required. 
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Payment of Fees 


No student is permitted to complete registration or attend classes 1 
charges are paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due and pay 
full at the Office of the Cashier at the 

should be made payable to George 
student identification number in the upper left-hand corner. 

The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and ma 
ing student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board cl 
A student registered for six semester hours or more may sign a dt 
payment contract with the Student Accounts Office at the tin 
registration permitting payment of one-half of the total tuition an 
(except for fees payable in advance) at the time of registration al 
remaining half on or before Or tober 25, 1978 (for the fall semestel 
March 7, 1979 (for the spring semester). Interest at the rate of 8 pe 


per annum on the unpaid balance will be charged from the date of rej 


time of each registration. | 
Washington University, wi 


le O 


tion to the date payment is made. 


Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, 
ment tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not d 
to sign deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee ch 
exceed the value of the tuition awards by $750 or more. Under sud 
cumstances the student may be permitted to pay one-half of the af 
due at the time of registration and to defer the balance by sigh 
deferred payment contract. 
Students who fail to make any payment when due will be automa 
charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest 
of 8 per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due 
financially encumbered. In the event a student’s account is fina 
encumbered, the student forfeits rights to the use of deferred 
contracts in future semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will ; 
the Registrar to withhold grades, future registration privileges, tran 


diplomas and other academic information until the account is 
financially. Financi 


ial settlement will require payment in full of all a 
due to the University in addition to a financial reinstatement fee of 
Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to sti, 
registered for credit. He 
fi, 

Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans : 


Several commercial programs for parents who wish to pay for colli? 
a monthly basis are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most pP 
a life insurance policy in the contract. For specific details and appli 

address inquiries to the following: 


0 


1. Girard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelpllino 
19106 dii 
2. Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James AR ay 
Boston, Mass. 02100 Inc 
3. The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 pts 


The University’s Office of Student Financial Aid does not mall 
supply of applications for these various programs, but wil] be Be 
provide guidance to students and parents. 
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hdrawals and Refunds* 


lications for withdr: ral m the University or for change in class 
] i I I writing to the dean of the college, 
student is egistere Notification to an 
itor is not an acce e notice (see “Withdrawal,” page 47). 
authorized withdrawals 1 changes in schedule, cancellations of 
ster tuition charges ind fees will be made in accordance with the 
Pwing schedule for the fal] spring semesters: 


omplete w;.hdrawa] from 


90 per cent 
70 per cent 
50 per cent 

none 


z SEMESTER 


Withdrawal dated on or 
Withdrawal dated January 
Withdrawal dated February 
Withdrawal dated after Fel 


90 per cent 

to February 2, 197 75 per cent 

5 to February 16, 197 50 per cent 
?ruary 16, 1979 c $57 .. hone 


to part-time student or for partial 
ya t, the above schedule applies to the 
ifference in charges between the original program and the adjusted 
ogram continuing in effect. 
student enrolled in an undergra 
adds a course and cont 

lancial adjus 


es. 


rithdray by a 


ll-time Program who drops 
ume program will have no 
those involving course 


student who is granted mi 
ill receive credits for curr; tc 
r complete withdrawal from th I 
nts made in excess of the nonreiu 
the student. The nonrefundable bal; 
ferred credit for use by the 


tore completing the semester 
l ith the schedule 


will be refunded 
ice will be maintained as a 
student upon return to the Universi y (see 
page 49). 


thdrawals as they relate to re sidence 


in specific lease arrange- 


will tuition be reduced o unded because of absence from 


ment applies only to the semester for which a registration charge 
urred and will not be credited to another semester (excepti stu- 
granted military leave, see page 49), 


tions concerning withdrawal and refunds for the 
S S Schedule 


summer sessions are Stated in the 
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Authorization to withdraw 


given 


and cer 


ation for work done will n 
a student who does not hav: 


a clear financial record. 


to provide their own cash funds until 
can make banking arrangements in the community. 


Students are encouraged 
x 1i 


FINANCIAL AID 


| 
l 
7 
j 
: 
FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS* I 
b 


George Washington U 
of two basic types: 


uiversity offers program of financial assis 
awards for academic achievement without refe 


to financial circumstances -honor scholarships; and scholarships, g 


loans, and employment based upon demonstrated financial need. l 
Honor Scholarships—George W ishington Uni ersity honor schola 
of up to $1,000 for the academ; year based entirely upon acad! 


achievement and potential without 


to incoming freshmen and 
Need-based Aid— The University offers extensive programs of die 
ships, grants, loans, and employment based upon demonstrated need 
University participates in the National Direct Student Loan, Basic EP! 
tional Opportunity Grant, 
and the College Work-Stud 


0 

Applications and supporting credentials for financial aid must bafo 
by February 1 (entering freshmen) or March 1 (enrolled undergradu 
entering transfer students) preceding the academic year of the : 
for the fall semester; by November 1, for the spring semester; and 
l, for the summer sessions.t A student must reapply for financi i 
each year. ; 
Complete information concerning financial assistance is containg§, c 
the pamphlet “Student Financial \id,” which is available at the O tr 
Student Financial Aid, ( 


i, George Washington University, Washingtom n. 
20052. ell 
The following scholarships are available to students in Col be 
College of Arts and Sciences. the School of Education and Humse; 
velopment, the School of Government and B 
the School of Public and International Aff 
The George Washington University 
Full- and partial-tuition 


regard to financial need, are rest: 


are extremely limited in number - 


Supplemental Educational Opportunity 
programs 


c 


usiness Administration c 
airs he 
ird of Trustees Scholars Org 
hich begin in the fall semest@q19" 
years, provided the holder mal@ldr. 
) be in financial need Candidates musidir 


scholarships W 
extend for four successive academic 
a B average and continues t 


hna 

informa ! concer fina + tor students from foreign countries sec page Jian 

y students are enrolled in this University for at least eight seme ter hours Win a 
preceding spring sem r or who have applied fi 


financial aid for the foll 
Sessions financial aid 


> eligible for consideration for Summer 
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gelect a curriculum leadi: 8 to a bachelor's degree in any school listed 
Students who ] demonstrated outstanding ability in inter- 
and de e activities are eligible for the George F. 
in Debate which are included among these scholar- 


hievement Rewards for College 

cholarship 

rman Page Allen Memori 

mni Scholarships 

y J. Anderson Scho] 
> and Company Sct 

on Andrews Scho] 

ry N. Brawner, Ir. 


Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc 


al Scholarship Fund (1966) 


arship (1969) 

10larships 

arship (1920) 

Foundation Scholarship Fund (1963) 
na K. Carr Scholarships (1932) 

ia M. Carter Scholarship (1871) 

E. Casassa Memoria] Foundation Scholarship (1968) 
Omega Alumnae Scholarship (1966) 

mbian Women Scholarship Funds 

ctoria Briggs Scholarship Fund (1959) 

izabeth V. Brown Scholarship Fund (1925) 

ace Ross Chamberlin Scholarship Fund (1932) 

llege Women's Scholarship Fund (1926) 


lumbian Women Members' Scholarship Fund (1961) 


line Hughes Dufour Scholarship Fund (1961) 


. Watson W. Eldridge, Jr., and John F. Eldridge Schol 
(1964) 


unders of Columbiar 
Se Lees Hardy Foundat 
lian Young Herron Sc 
llie Maynard Knapp Scholarship Fund (1915) 
rcia B. Kraft Scholarship Fund (1966) 
et McWilliams Scholarship Fund (1954) 
rie-Louise Ralph Turner Scholarship Fund (1963) 
D rs of the American Revolution Scholarship (1952) 
avis Scholarship (1869) 
f Columbia Institute of 
ounting (1964) 
à Constance Drane S, h 
t Farnham Scholarship (1871) 
al Government countants Assooiation- -Washington, D.C., Chapter 
cholarship in Accounting 
Brigham Fisher S. 
e Washington 
4 


arship Fund 


1 Women Sc 


arship Fund (1920) 
che iip Fund (1957) 
larship Fund (1925) 


Certified Public Accountants Scholarship 


olarship (1957) 


holarship (1951) 
University Tennis Alumni Association Scholarship 
d Green Memorial Scho] 
on Foundation of tl 
Spicker Hampel S. 
O. Hargrove Schol 
Lewis Harvey 


arship Fund (1959) 

1e Gridiron Club Scholarship (1975) 
;holarship (1949) 
arship (1968) 
Scholarship (1921) 
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Hazleton Scholarship (1950) 
George F. Henigan Scholarships in Debate (1967) 
International Student Scholarships (se« page 40) 


David B. and James L. Karrick, Jr., Scholarship Fund (1968) 


Samuel and Elizabeth Kay Sx holarships (1969) | 
Amos Kendall Scholarship (1869) | 
L. Poe Leggette Memorial Scholarsh p Established by WRGW (1968) 
Mary and Daniel Loughran Si holarship (1976) 
Martha's Marathon Residence Hall S holarship 
Mitchell-Stancioff Scholarship (1967) 

A. Morehouse Scholarship (1861) f 
E. K. Morris Education Fund Scholarships (1972) 

Helen Marie and Thomas E. Orr Scholarships (1965) E 
Hardy Pearce Scholarship Fund (1972 i 
Phi Delta Gamma Sc holarships (1956) ; 
Fred B. and Alma D. Pletcher Scholarship Fund (1968) | 
Levin M. Powell S« holarships (1886) ! 


page 37) 


Research Assistantships in Operations Research and Related E 


Resident Assistantships (see page 37) 


Henry Whitefield Samson Si holarship Fund (1966) > 
Lula M. Shepard Scholarships (1946) K 
Sigma Delta Chi Foundation of Washington, D.C., Scholarships k 
Margaret Lucille Snoddy S« holarship (1970) d 
David Spencer Scholarship (1918) F 
Mary Lowell Stone Scholarship (1893) y 
Charles Clinton Swisher Scholarships (1941) h 
U.S. Office of Education Traineeships (1964) ' 


University Players Scholarship in Memory of L. Poe Leggette (1968) i 
William Walker Scholarship (1824) ls 
Abigail Ann Brown and Henry Kirk White Scholarship Fund (1963) P 
John Withington Scholarship (1830) li: 
Women's Physical Education Alumnae Association Scholarship (1964) 


William G. Woodford Scholarship (1969) " 
Ellen Woodhull Scholarship (1919) tic 
Zonta Club Scholarship (1950) ba 
Grants llo 


The following funds have been established to meet the special " 
disadvantaged students from the District of Columbia Inner-City aide 
Washington metropolitan area. ih. 
George Washington University's Educational Opportunity Program Tii: 
Grants (1968) E 
Key Club of Walt Whitman High School, Bethesda, Md., Grant (19900 


Marriott Foundation Grant (1968) $ 

ttc 
. Ber 
FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS* lo 
The George Washington University program of financial assistar, 
* For information concerning financial aid for students from fore gn countries, see page 9 
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ntments, part-time employment, and loans. 


lon for adinission sraduate study is a prerequisite for con- 
‘ation. 


plication and correspondence concerning assistantships, fellowships, 


ite scholarships should be sent directly to the dean 

> School concerned, and a i ssed to George Washington University, 

hington, D.C. 20052. 1 nless otherwise specified, application and sup- 
ing credentials should be submitted no later than February 1 pre- 


ng the academic year for which the award is made. 


stantships 


arch Assistants] 


and Related Fields— 
llable to graduates, 


junior and senior 
University rch assistants are expected 
ork 20 hours a week conducting research in support of an established 
‘rch program, in programming or in conducting individual research on 
pproved research project. Stipends range up to $8,000, depending on 
tatus of the student and the tenure of the appointment (9-12 months). 
ier information and applications are available from Director, Institute 
fanagement Science and Engineering, School of Engineering and Ap- 
ty, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
womenj—Available to graduate stu- 
In ty who are interested in working with 
tudent personnel program in University residence halls. Specific duties 
with the position, but basically consist of counseling, advising student 


>S, and administration. Remuneration includes full tuition and a fur- 
d room for the academic year. All positions are part-time, and staff 


bers are require is Í l in degree granting 
{ { g H 
I Further in- 


In any school of the 


ience, George Washington Univ 


sident 


3 and seni 1 an 


Offi or of Housing. 
gton County—George Washington 
p Program 

h Care Administration Research istantships 


nal League of Cities/George Washington University As sistantship 
n Affairs Assistantship 


University Cooperative Assistant- 


vships, Internships, Trai eeships, Special Programs 

following fellowships. ips, and traineeships are available to 

nts in the Graduate Sc} Arts ;iences, the School of Educa- 
vernment and Business Ad- 

tration, and the S ional Affairs. The Uni- 

r also offers man 'T l mps which are available to students 

se colleges and si hool 

Iversity Fellow ships ailable to graduate students in master’s and 

ral programs in most departments of the University. Fellowships are 

| on scholarship and each fellow may receive a stipend, tuition allow- 

and course fees, ; 

duate T eaching A 


ind Human Developnn 


I I 


ssistantships— Available to graduate students in 
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master’s and doctoral programs in most departments o! the Universit 


graduate teaching assistant receives financial compensation for a @ 
nated unit of service to the assistant's 1 le tment of instructi 


assistant's major dep 

Research Traineeshi; \vailable under numerous sponsored I 
in a number of departments. Currentlv. the b isic medical science d 
ments and the Departments of Psychology and Speech and Dramal 


such programs. Stipends vary; information is available from the d@ 
ments and the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School of os 
Sciences 


Achievement Rewards for College Se ientists (ARCS) Foundation,¥ 

Fellowship f 
Robert A. Aleshire Fellowship Fund (1971) \ 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business Fellowship f 


American Civilization Fellowships 
American Civilization Internships (Smithsonian Institution-George Lj 


ington University Cooperative Program) 


American Iron and Steel Institute Fellowship b 
Arthur Anderson & Co. Doctoral Fellowship | 
Aryamehr Research Fellowships 
Winfield Scott Blaney Fellowship in International Affairs (1961) T 
Oliver T. Carr, Sr., Memorial Fellowship in Urban and Regional Pla 

(1973) fh 
Thomas Alva Edison Fellowship f 


Elementary Teacher Education Internships } 
Ernst & Ernst Grant to Doctoral Candidates in Business or Economics! 
Health Care Administration Fellowships 

International Student Fellowsh ps (see page 40) ic 
Richard D. Irwin Doctoral Fellowships 

Isabella Osborn King Research Fellowships (1927) 

Loula D. Lasker Fellowships in Housing, City Planning, or Urban Refl} 


Mary and Daniel Loughran Graduate S¢ holarship (1976) att 
Mellon Foundation Fellowships T 
Minorities in Planning and Related Professions Program L 
National Association of Purchasing Management Fellowship f 
National Historical Publications Commission-George Washingtoni 
versity Cooperative Research Fellowships P 
National Science Foundation Graduate Fellowships x 
Resources for the Future, Inc., Fellowship Prize Ai 
Rose Bibliography Internships Ww. 
Thomas Bradford Sanders Fellowships (1928) 
Scottish Rite Foundation Fellowships An 
U.S. Office of Education Fellowships (1964) be 
U.S. Public Health Service Traineeships T 
U.S. Public Health Service Traineeships in Comprehensive Health Pliffoa 


Urban Studies Fellowships of the Department of Housing and Urbat". 


les: 
velopment Na! 
Urban Transportation Center Fellowship it 
i Hir, 
Graduate Scholarships 


Uni 
Armed Forces Health Professions Scholarship Program (The Unif 
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Services Health Professions Revitalization Act of 1972—Public Law 
92-426) 

arbee Sculptor Scholarship (197 

mma K, Carr Scholarships (1932) vult (1967) 

au t ] ret M. DeMaine Scholars ups (1967 < 
x cse M. Daria ( fied Public Accountants Scholarship 
in A "counting (1964) 


Aary and Daniel Loughran Graduate Scholarship (1976) 

oster G, McGaw Scholarship in Health Care Administration (1971) 
fitchell-Stancioff Scholarship (1967) 
aul Pearson Scholarship Fund (1940) 
hi Delta Gamma S 

oorhees Scholarshir 


rship Fund (1968) 
Volcott Foi 


indation Scholarships 


Ponsored Awards for Graduate Study 


formation regarding 
t. o 


arned societies, industries, and othe 
aduate study is available at the ( 


awards sponsored by foundations, professional and 


rs which may be used in support of 

;raduate Fellowship Information Cen- 
r, 2025 H St, N.W., for Students enrolled at George Washington 
niversity. Information is also available on distinguished programs such as 
e Rhodes, Marshall, National Science Foundation, Fulbright, Rotary 
ternational, and Danfort! 


ñ, as well as many others. 
deadlines for application vary, qualified Students should make in- 
üries well in advance of the year of planned gr 


aduate study. 
JAN FUNDS 


loan funds are av undergra 

lumbian College of Arts and Science 

; and Sciences, the School « 

? School of Gove 


duate and/or graduate 
s, the Graduate School 
I Education and Human Development, 


Thment and Business Administration, and the School 
Public and International Affairs. A separate 
tted for all loan programs 


- Applications al Direct Student 
an should be filed no later th 1e following academic year. 

plete information is in the pamphlet “Student Financial 
l" which is lal 


lich vailable ir ffice of Student Financial Aid, George 
shington Univ ty ishington ; 


. 20052. 


erican Medical Association N ng Home Administration Loan Fund 
rge F. Henigan Loan Fund 

?rnational Student | 
nne Jacobs Student Loan F 
K. Kellogg Found; 
ie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967) 

ional Direct Student Loan Program 

3 H. Stearman Emergency Loan Fund 

im Miller Stout Memorial Loan Fund (1973) 
ersity Student Emergency Loan Fund 


oan Fund (1967) 


und (1974) 
ition Hospital Administration Loan Fund 
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STUDENT EMPLOYME! 


The University participates in the College Work-Study Program. Inqui 
should be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Aid. In addition, 
Student and Alumni Career Services Office maintains a registry of | 
full-time and part-time positions available in the Washington area 
undergraduate and graduate students 

After registration, students may apply at the Student and Alumni Ca 
ices Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W., for interviews 
errals to positions for which they are qualified. 


ref 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


Undergraduate in 


1ational students with proven financial need who Bi 
completed one semester of full-time work [15 hours) at this Univer 
with a ligible to apply for the Board of Trustees Schd 
awarded in the spring for the following acade 
year. See instructions for applying for undergraduate financial aid pa 


Limited awards for graduate teaching assistantships and Univer 


I bility of the chairman of the department] 
dean of the school in which the degree is to be earned. Work af 
teaching fellow requires excellent knowledge of English—both spay 
and written. 


fellowships are the respon 


4 
B 
Long-term loan funds for undereraduate and graduate international 


dent 


s are limited in amount and are available only to those foreign- 
persons who have established resident status in the United States thro 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service, 

We suggest that students who wish to study in the United States M 
available sufficient funds to cover expenses for one full year beforé 
tempting to enter a college or university. The cost at this University 
one academic year (September-M iy) is approximately $6,000. This esti 
includes room and board, tuition, books, clothes, and in idental expe 
no travel, holiday, or medical expenses are included 


LAW ENFORCEMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM 


This program of grants and loans, authorized under the provisions of 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, is intended tof 
pay the cost of educational expenses for employees of state and local 6m 
nal justice agencies. Studies may be full- or part-time in a wide ran 
subject areas and degree goals. Applications and further information 


available from the LEEP Coordinator, Graduate School of Arts 
Sciences. 


Ae 


L. iting Pr PES s d by the Department of 
4ACcCOunting Pri j IDI S 1 ` d Š 
| inti S i \ccounting major with the 
ccounting I icn n 1 it auud 
ighest scholastic stand the candidate for the degree eco 
usine i ith the highest scholastic standing in "dc c- 
= 3 re ig andidate wi aid 1 
unting Concentration, and to the Doctoral candidate with a pe f 
ccounting who has the highest lastic standing at the completion o 
e General Examination 
] 


Alpha Chi Sigma Priz, the Alpha Pi Chapter to 
e student who has attair record in courses in 
iemistry. The name and ye f ç n of the student is inscribed on 
bronze plaque, The winner must have hours in chemistry, 


cluding the final semester at this U 


mes va a A : in ally to the 
American Institute of Chemists Prize nedal awarded annually t 


graduating student majoring in chemistry who excels in scholarship, in- 
grity, and leadership. 2 
Department of Art Pri; 'S—Two prizes—one for an undergraduate piis 
g in Art History and one for an undergraduate 1 ajoring in Fine Arts— 
arded annually to the most promising students, as determined by the 
epartmental faculty. : 
The Walter G. Bryte, Jr., Achievement Award—Provided by Walter G. 
pryte, Jr., Colonel, U.S Air Force (retired), first Professor of Air Science at 
eorge Washington ersity. The award is presented annually primari y 
D that undergraduate residence hall, secondarily to any other activity at 
€ University, which has shown under the leadership of its elected or 
esignated head, the most improvement or Xcellence in its support of the 
rinciples and aims of the United States of America and George Wash- 
gton University. The hall or other activi ill be awarded a cash prize, 
nd the name of its leader and the | ity will be engraved on a 
ilver trophy 
Byrne Thurtell Burns Memoria 
hemistry who shows the greate: 
enced by a comprehensive e 
ions of mind, 
chievement. 
Business Administration P 
usiness Administration to 
dministi I 


ré I n the Da 


-Awarded to the s r majoring in 

1 organic chemistry, as evi- 
xamination t who possesses such qualifica- 
character, and personality as to give promise of future 


rize—Awarded annually by the Department of 


the outstanding graduating senior in business 
scholarship, leadership and service to the 


Wilbur J, Carr I 


2e of 


1 K. Carr, former Trus- 
the University, .r oc... | disünguished husband, who was 
aduated from the Scl f rative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy 

1899. It is awarded anm hat st nt in the graduating class of 
e University who ding ability in the study of 
Iternationa] affairs ; nce of possessing in marked 
sree the qualities good citizen and the dedicated 
ublic servant 
The Chemica] 


CMS : 
Who has given 


Which produce th. 


Rubber Co Freshman Chemist Achievement Prize —A 
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John Henry Cowles Pr l'wo prizes, established by John H. Cow 
Grand Commander of the Supreme Council of Thirty third Degree (Mot 
Council of the World) of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Fi 
masonry, Southern Jurisdiction of the United States of America. Awar 
annually te the 38 n1OI l ti 5 n ol I Gover iment ind Bi est 7 

yn and to the senior in the School of Public and Internatid 
th the highest academic average 
t Clinton Croissant Priz \warded annually to the undergradd 
nrolled in a course in drama or act in University dramatics V 


submits to the English Department the best essay on drama or the thed 


E.K. Cutter Prize—1 hed by ^ Kendall Cutter “for excelle 
in the study of Englis} Awarded to the member of the graduating el 
whose record in English, combined with general excellence, shows m 
marked aptitude for and attainment in English studies. 

Isaac Davis Prizes—Established in 1847 and award innually toj 
three seniors who have made the greatest progress in public speaking wil 
enrolled Universit Award re to be determined by a publ 
speaking contest which the participants deliver original orations. Gi 
members of the senior class of Columbian College of Arts and S« ien 


who are candidates for legree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor 


ipete, | 
Henry Grattan Doyle Memorial Prize—Established in memory of Heg 
Grattan Doyle Dean of Colu in College. Awarded innuall 


Science are eligible to cor 


an outstanding ior for excellence in Spa ] 
Elton Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton, of Exeter. Bl 
land, and awarded annually to the student with the highest average ing 


most advanced course in the Greek language and literature. 


Jesse Frederick Essary Prize in Journalism—Estal ied by Helen D 


Murphy and awai nually to a student who has given promisi 
sound citize submits the best 


hip a printed and published evid 

of ability in “forth: sporting” and good journalistic writing, in a 
: : 
dent publication or elsewh " 

Willie E. Fitch Prize—Est shed by James E. Fitch in memory of 
son. Awarded annually to a senior student for the best « xaminatigli 


chemistry 

Charles E. Gauss Prize—Established in honor of Charles E. Gi 
Elton Professor of Philosophy from 1945 to 1964. Awarded annually i 
graduating senior for excellence in philosophy. 


Alice Douglas Goddard Prize—A memorial established by Fred@, 


( 
F 


Joseph Goddard, of Georgetown, D.C. Awarded annually to the s%F 
student making the highest average in American literature 
Edward Carrington Godda Prize—Established by Marı 


ry Wiliamu 

Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Joseph Goddaréitc! 

Georgetown, D.C., in memory of Edward Carrington Goddard, cladis 

1881. Awarded to the junior or senior student making the highest av@ 

in the French language and literature ja" 
Morgan Richardson Goddard Prize—A memorial established by - 

Williamson Goddard, Alice Douglas Goddard, and Frederick Jose 


ard, of Georgetown, D.C. A 


varde« 
he highest 


I i 


"4 IOWI 


fA 
10 


average 


International busi OI 


rati 
and 1 
Gardiner G. Hubbard Mé 
ished by Gertrude M. Hubbard in 
innually to that member of 
las maintained the highest 
International B 
chool of Governr 
ng in internati 
awarded to a graduate student. 
David Lloyd Kreeger Prizes 
hree in the fine arts and two in art 
arts prizes are awarded to a senior 
ure, and graphics or design. One p 
Senior and one to a graduate student, 
nit original Papers or works of art. 
epresentatives of the field of art in the 
; Kullbac! € 
ullback in memory of ł 
faculty members of the 
raduate or graduate 


pleted 18 semester hours of statist 
emester. 


John 
Oa 


moriai 

me 
> gradu 
ling ii 


in 
USI! 


in 


or 


wife. 
Department 


graduating lor W 
ajor in the Department of 
Vivian Nellis Memorial Prize— 
artment who has shown sy 
Phi Delta Kappa Prize 
n outstanding Senior in the te 
iducation and Hu 


p} 


SICS 


man Development. 


p 
a FTIZ 


Eta £ ze—A choice 
major 

apter to the studen 
ill semester of work 
Hfice of the Dean of C 

Pi Lambda Theta Pri 
1 outstanding senio; in the 
ducation and Human Dey 
Psi Chi Prizes—Two priz 
niversity Chapter to the best undere 
10logy and to the M.A. d. gree 
ibmitting the best thesis c 
Ruggles Prize 
narded annually 
athematics. 


elopment. 


candid 
or research 
-Established by Pr 


to a candidate for a 


fields 


public 


nent and Business Administratioi 


onal business, one awarded to a graduating senior and one 


Washington, D.C. 


; 
oria! Prize— 


student majoring in 
ics courses by 


Awarded to a 
pecial promise in t 
Awarded annu lly 


acher education 


book 


iwarded ; 


ate or second-y« 


project 
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1 to the junior or senior student making 


business administration, eco- 
accounting 

ipany and Affiliates Achievement 
each of the following five areas: 
int Science, Public Administration, 
Plar 


United 


ning, 


States History—Estab- 


gional 


mory of her husband and awarded 
ati 


g class majoring in history who 
United States history. 

rded annually by the 
1 to students specializ- 


courses 


izes given by Mr. Kreeger, 

(ine luding museology). Fine 
graduate student in painting, sculp- 
in art history is awarded to a 


Candidates for the prizes must sub- 
Winners are 


elected by distinguished 
area. 


Established in 1968 by Solomon 


Awarded annually by a committee of 


of Statistics 
Statistics. 


to a full-time under- 
who will have com- 
the end of the spring 


1973. Awarded 

ing record as a 

studen De- 
creative writing. 

a Gamma Chapter to 

program in the School of 


t in the Engli 
the field of 


selected from the field of the re- 

George Washington University 

IC average in the first 

aved on a plaque in the 
nd Sciences. 

1 Theta Chapter to 

im in the School of 


hy 
D 


y 
ite stud 


the George Washington 
ent in experimental psy- 
' graduate student 
in psycholog 

fessor 


William Ruggles in 1859, 


bachelor's degree for excellence in 
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Hermann and Johanna Richter Schoenfeld Prize—Established in er 
appreciation of the inspired teaching and devotion to his students « 
Hermann Schoenfeld, who for more than 20 years until his death ir 
headed the Department of German. Hermann Schoenf Id, Ph.D., I 
was widely recognized as a scholar of distinction whose presence o 
faculty added prestige to the University. This prize is given annually 


member of the graduating class for excellence in historical and cu! 


ian studies 

Society of Colonial Wars in the District of Columbia Prize—A 
medal awarded to a candidate for a graduate deeree who. in the judg 
of the faculty of the Department of History, submits a thesis or diss 
tion demonstrating excellence in historical research in Amerit an Col 
history. The University reserves the right to withhold the award i 


phases of Ger 


thesis or dissertation attaining the required degree of excellence is 
mitted. 

Staughton Prize—Established by the Reverend Romeo Elton and awa 
annually to the student making the best record in the most adva 
courses in the Latin language and literature. 

James MacBride Sterrett, Jr., 
Sterrett in memory of his son 
tains the highest average in Physics 1 and 2. 

Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club Prize—Established in 193 
the Charles Clinton Swisher Historical Club and augmented in 1941 by 
bequest of Professor Swisher. Awarded annually to the student who 
mits the best essay covering some phase of medieval history. 

James H. Taylor Graduate Mathematics Prize—Established in memot 
James H. Taylor, former Professor of Mathematics at the Univer 
Awarded annually to a graduate student for outstanding performang 
mathematics. 

Benjamin D. Van Evera Memorial Prize—Awarded annually to 


Graduate Teaching Fellow in Chemistry selected as the most effet 


lished in 1911 by Profe 


lly to the student whe 


teacher during the current academic vear 
The Wall Street Journal Leaders 


ating senior in the Bachelor of Business Admir 


hip Prize—Awarded annually to a gri 
ration degree prog 
for outstanding leadership and service to the University 
Thomas F. Walsh Prize—E: j 
the student who submits th« st essay in Irish history 
The Washington Society of Investment Analysts Award—A $500 ai 
given to a full-time candidate for the Master of Business Administt@ 
degree who is interested in finance and investments, has a high umi 
graduate academic record, and demonstrates financial need f 
Alexander Wilbourne Weddell Prize—Established in 1923 by Vif 
Chase Weddell in memory of her husband. Awarded annually to a dé 
candidate who writes the best essay on “the promotion of peace an 
the nations of the world." The prize essays shall become the properti 
the University and 


ied in 1901 and awarded annuali 


printed or published without the wi 
University reserves the right to wit fi 
ee of excellent 


consent of the Universit 


the award if no essay attaining the required de 
submitted 


GULATIONS 
ité 


f 
. : M W- 
i@dents enrolled in the University are required to conform to oe es 2 
x ; > 
B regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the co ege, 
n Pool, or division in which registered 


fe tudents who withdraw or ari 


suspended, or who, for any other reason, 
J ty Í 1e semester or 2, May re-enter 
tuP not registered at the Universi y tor one semester or more y 


d continue work only under the regulations and requirements in force 
gi the time of return. 


nef a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals ni 
egormation on an application for admission, registration card, or any " x 
giiversity document, the student's registration may be canceled. If sz 
fasification is discovered after the student has onn M 
ord at the University, the student may be subject to dismissa e 

University. Such a student will be ineligible (except by special action 
m the Faculty) for subsequent registration in the University. 


ENDANCE 


idents may not attend classes until registration is completed and fees 
Be are paid. They may attend only those classes for which they are 


Bistered. Regular attendance is expected. Students may be dropped from 
gy course for undue absence. 


HOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


7 
udents who fail to main the scholarship requirements of the college, 
Bhool, or division in w ich registered n y be dismissed from the Uni- 
f ^ 

rsity. 


trades 


rades are mailed to students through the 


ffice of the Registrar at the 
Ose of each semester. They are not give 


n out by instructors. 
DERGRADUATE 


he following grading system is used 
ry; D, Low Pass; F. F il; 

redit; NC, No Credit 
Petition for credit is 


; B, Good; C, Satisfac- 

ized Withdrawal; CR, 

lich specifically state that 
for a degree at this Uni Jer- 
dit a course in Which a grade of D or better was 
8S required to do so by the department concerned. A written 


must be submitted to the Registrar by the ap- 
nt chairman. 


, Incomplete 
Except for cours 


T 
| permitted, a candidate 
ty Inày not repeat for cre 
celved, unle 
atement to this effect 
opriate departme 
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GRADUATE 


The following grading system is used: A. Exc ellent; B, Good: C. Mi 
Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; CR Credit; W, Authorized Withdrawal 


for courses which specifically state repetition for credit is permi 


candidate for a degree at this Unive rsity may not repeat for credit a 
in which a grade of C or above was received, 
the department concerned. A written 


submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate departmental chairma 


ss required to do 
statement to this effect m 


INCOMPLETE/ AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 

When another grade has not been assigned, the symbol I (Incompleti 
symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal), or the symbol F (Failure, in thi: 
because of unauthorized withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol ; 
cates that a satisfactory explanation 


has been given the instructor fi 
student's inability to complete the required work of the course. A 
option of the instructor, the grade of I may be recorded if a studer 
reasons beyond the student's control. is unable to complete the wc 
the course, and if the instructor is informed of, and approves, such re 
before the date when grades must be reported. The grade may be 
only if the student's prior 


have been satisfactory. Any failure to complete the work of a ourse Y 
is not satisfac torily explained to the instructor before the date when g 
must be turned in will be graded F. If 
sented to the instructor, that instruct 
change. 


performance and class attendance in the 6 


icceptable reasons are later 
or may initiate an appropriate § 


REMOVING AN INCOMPLETE 


For information concerning the removal of a grade of Incomplete f 
student's record, consult the regulations of the college, school, or di 


concerned, 


THE QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, obtain 


dividing the number of quality points by the number of semester # 
for which the student has registered, both based on his or her record ine 
University. Quality points are computed from grades as follows: Aj 
points; B, three points; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for 
semester hour for which the student has registered. Courses marke 
I, NC, or CR are not considered in determining the index, except 
courses marked 7 will be considered when a formal grade is recd 
With the exception of Consortium courses, grades in courses take? 
other institutions are not considered in computing the quality-point ind 
Final Examinations F! 


Final examinations for undergraduate courses are scheduled by the 
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f the Registrar. E iminati for cour: numbered 201 or above are 
heduled if desired, by the individual department or instructor. 

nin CA 

Exbademic Dishonesty 


tl. University communin in order to fulfill its purposes, must Dg 
cid maintain guideli les ic behavior. All members o: . T ec 
ghnity are expected to and competence in their — "as 
irk. Incoming students have a responsibility to ore 
ves with, and make use of. proper procedures for doing research, 
fiting papers, and taking exami "9 n 
ae of the Community will be presumed to be familiar — a 
oper academic procedures and ld responsible for applying ill be 
liberate hi ict ir rdance h such procedures wi e 
Mnsidered i lishonesty are a legal, 
ral, and intellectual offense against the community and will be prose- 
ted through the proper university channels. * sty can borai 
É Copies of the Unive y policy on academic dishonesty Cal "ri 
lined from the following offi rs: all department chairmen, all academ 
e President for Academic Affairs. 


UDENT CONDUCT 


students upon enrolling and while attending The George Was nington 
iversity are subject to the provisions of » Statement of Student 
ghts and Responsibilities v ch out S studen eedoms and responsi- 
ities of conduct, the Judicial System for Non-Academic Student Dis- 
line, and other policies and regulations as adopted and promulgated by 
Ppropriate University authorities Copies of these documents may be 


Office nt for Student \ffairs. Sanctions 

) include permanent expulsion from 

je University which may <e enroliment in another , ollege or university 

fficult, Regulations or requi | to a particular pro- 

am, facility, or class of ; | may > published generally, but 

ch regulations or requirements s] be shed in a manner reason- 
ply calculated to inform affe 


'ITHDRAWAL 


ithdrawal from ; ‘Tom the University requi ie permission 
the dean of the coll hool, or dix n in 1 h the stud nt is regis- 
red. Permission to withdraw from the Ur ‘versity will not be granted a 
udent who does not have a cl financial record 
). 
Each college, school, and division of rsity sets deadline dates 
iwal between these dates 
nly in exceptional circum- 


r each semester , oncerning withdrawal] With 


d the end of the seme 
inces, 

All charges for cou 
met by the 
;ording of a f 


ster is per 


rses dropped without the approval of the dean must 
student. Such unauthorized withdrawal will result in the 
Courses, 


ailing erade for the course Or 
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CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY 


Changes within a College, hool, or Divisio: A student ma 
stitute one course for anothe r, drop courses (see "Withdrawal" 
change status from credit to audit or fron udit to credit without 


proval of the dean of the college, school, or division in which regis 
Change from one se ction to another of the same course may b 

with the approval of the dean and the department concerned. 
Change from one major field to another within the same col 

school may be made with the approval of the dean. 

Transfer within the 1 niversity—Application for transfer to anot! 


lege, school, or division must be made to the appropriate admittin 


on the form provided by the deans concerned 
priate preprofessional curriculum in ( olumbian College to bachel 
gree candidacy in the School of Publi and International Affairs m: 
place upon the completion of 60 or more semester hours of coursi 


lransfer from the 


and of the necessary procedures required by the particular school. 


With the exception of the School of Government and Business A 
Stration which limits a student to 15 semester hours earned i 
matriculated status, a maximun of 45 
Division of U 

degree in th« 
Work done in the Divi: 
toward a graduate 


semester hours earned 
Students mav be applied toward a bac 
ee-granting colleges or schools of the Univ 
sion of University Students will not be c 
degree unless prior written approval, obtained 
the relevant degree-granting college or school, has been filed | 
Office of the Dean of the Dix ion of Unive rsity Students (see pagé 
Students transferring witl | 


fully the requirements liste; 


1 University are advised to study 
1 below under thi heading “Graduatio 
quirements," and to note that, unless otherwise specified, in all 1 
graduate divisions, 30 semester hours, including at least 12 semester! 
in the major field, must be completed while registered in the sch 
college from which the degree is sought. Upon transfer the student 8 
consult the dean concerned and understand clearly the require 
which must be fulfilled. 


| 


CREDIT i 
Credit is given only after registration for a course and satisfactory co 
tion of the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced st 
in accordance with the regulations of the several colleges, schools 
divisions. 

Auditing—A person who has been admitted to the 1 


registered, with the permission of the instructor, as an auditor in 8 


(no academic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part 
pass examinations. A student who takes a 


Iniversity @ 


course as an auditor Il 


repeat it later for credit I 
"n 
i 
POST-ADMISSION TRANSFER CREDIT I 


T 
Students who plan to attend another institution and apply credit s0 f 


j 


ard graduation from this 
il of their dean. In 
1 a similar period ij 


request, the Office of the Registrar wi 


didates a balance 
lirements remaining to be met 1 
sued only if the student chan 


a ANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 
r! 


for the degr 
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first secure the written ap- 


dit in excess of what might be 


be recognized. 


sue to undergraduate degree 


sheet showing the amount of work completed and the 


A second balance sheet 


s major or degree object 


cial transcripts of student records are issued on written request of the 


lent or former student who has 
1 installments, due the Univer: 
is charged for each transcript 

ed at the Same time, a $2 { 


Scripts are not issued. 


Bree candidates are expected to maint 


degree requirements are s itisfied 
arse requirements (includine 

lon by | ; 
register tor on semester or 
st be readmitted (see 
subject to 
mission. 
tudents must be 
Prses, are taking re 
dissertations. or are 
mmer Sessions. 


the regulations and 


registered 


LITAR LEAVE 


student called to active duty r 
iod of active duty, 
itary orders and ; 
registration” 
Student must 
he Semester 
refunded to 
ntained as a deferred 
rn to the 


! petition for such le 
is not required of 1 


credit for the 
University, 


more, the 


"Readmission." 


during the 
quired examinations, are 


expecting to be 


| granted 
upon presentation to the 
the student on military leay 
apply for readmission to the | 
of expected return. Payments f 

the student at the time mi] 


paid all charges, in« luding any student 
at the time of the request, 

£ M > 3 

When more than two transcripts are 


ee is charged for each of the first two 
scripts and a $.50 fee is charged for ea 


A fee of 


ch additional trans Tipt. Partial 


ain continuous registration until 
Students who have completed their 


st maintain continuous regis- 
” fee (see page 30). By failing 
nt breaks registration and 

A readmitted student 


torce at the time of 


summer if they are taking 
receiving guidance on theses 
graduated at the end of the 


military leave for the 
dean of a copy of the 
- The maintenance of “continu- 
; however, 
Iniversity well in advance 
or tuition and fees Which are 
itary leave is granted will be 


student's account and used upon 


GRADUATION REQUIREME] 


Degrees are conferred in Fel ruary, May, and September. 
To be rec ommended by the Fai ulty for graduation a student mu 
equirements of the college or s hool in whic] 
sfactorily the se holarship curriculum 


met the admission 


i 
tered; completed sat 


resider 
degree for which registered; and be fre 
Registration, either for course 
ration” fee basis, is required for the se 
or summer session at the close of which the degree i: 


other requirements for the 
indebtedness to the University 


or on the “continuous regist 


OI S O De confe 
to | nf 


Application for Graduation—An \pplication 


[or I for Graduation’ 
filed and the appropriate fee paid at 


| id at the time of r« gistrati 
the last semester or summer session of the senior or final year. St 
completing degree re quirements durine the Summer Sessions w 


awarded di cation) dated September 30. pre 
s and have applied for gi 
ie Summer Sessions. 

Scholarship—The student must meet the scholarship requiremen 
the particular d 


egree for which registered 


piomas [no formal cc nv 


they have completed all degre« requirement 


tion as a part of registration for tl 


Curriculum Minimum curri id requirements for each degre 
Stated under the 


hool offering work in preparation fó 


college Or St 
degree. 


Residence Unless 


otherwise specified, in all undergraduate div 
of the University, a mir imum of 30 semester hours, including at led 
hours in the major field, must bi ompleted while registered in the 


or college from which the deor | his requirement aj 


Bree is sought. T 
University as well 


students transferring within th. 


ferring from other institutions. Unless special permission is grant 
the dean of the college or school concerned to pursue work else 
the work of the senior or final 


‘nat year must be completed in the collé 
school from which the degree is sought 


The graduate student 1 


particular degree for whic h registered 


as to students 


se 
nust 


meet the 


residence requirements fd 


for the degree of B 


Education are required to take the National Ti 


National Teacher Examination All candidates 
lor of Arts 
Examinations 


in 


Attendance and Conduct 
to confer 


The University reserves the right to 
1 degree upon a candidate wł 
unsatisfactory 


lose attendance or conduct hä 


Thesis or Dissertation—A dissertation submitted in 
fulfillment of requirements for a degree must be presented in i 
form to the dean of the college or schoo] concerned no later than tl 
Specified in the University Calendar 

Accepted theses and dissertations, with 
come the property of the U 
Library, where the 
circulation 


thesis or 


accompanying drawi 
niversity and are deposited in the UM 
duplicate copies are bound and made availal 
See the appropriate college or school in this catalog 
regulations governing theses and dissertations. 


REGULATIONS 


| 
brors 


j 
| 
[TH DISTINCTION 
i 


fall undergrai ivisions of the University a baccalaureate degree 
by be conferred “With Dis ti t the discretion of the culty 
dent meets the sp s of the student's college or schoo 
follows: : 

1. Columbian College of , | Sciences or School of Public and 

fKternational Affairs int itt the grades of A in 60 per cent of 
? courses taken at GW; or ! f C 

3 School of Education and Human Developmer School MA 
ent and Busines; Administration—the a inment of a quality-point index 

| 3.50 or higher in all course work I W : 

[To be eligible à student must have completed at this institution at least 

Je-half of the Courses required for the deer 
| 


gree. 
AL HONORS 


becial Honors may be awarded by the faculty to any member of the 


aduating class for outstanding achievement in the student's major field 
recommendation of the major department. ' he student must fulfill all 
the following requirements: 

1. Candidacy for Special I 
r representing the major departm 
the senior 


2. Such other conditions as may be set at the time the candidacy is 
Pproved must be met. 


Ionors must be approved by the faculty mem- 


ent or field not later than the beginning 


3. At least one-half of the courses requ 
ren completed at GW. 
4. The specific re quirement of the college or school in which registered 
ust be fulfilled, as follows: (a) Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
the School of Public and International Affairs—attainment of the 
ades of A or B in 50 per cent of the courses taken at this institution; or 
) the School of Education and Human I lopment or the School of 
vernment and Business Administration aintain a quality-point index 
ast 3.0 on all course work taken at Gw. 


ired for the degree must have 


PARTN 'AL HONORS 
Partment of Hist Honors if students meet 
cific requirements 


Department of History, page 


E LIBRARY 


students registered in the University have the privilege of using the 
lversity Library, Its Stacks are open, and all students are welcome to 
WSe. A card denoting approved enrollment for the current semester 
st be Presented when books are borrowed for outside use, 
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The loan period for stack books is 14 days. Any book which circu 
is subject to recall by the library if needed 


l for reserve or other use. 

serve books must be used in the reserve reading room when the lik 
be withdrawn for overnight use begin 

p.m. Transcripts of grades are withheld until a student's lib 


clear wl h all 


is open, except that they 
at 8:30 


record j 


may 


borrowed books returned and any fines pal 


University Library are expected to be fam 
led regulations, available at any of the library’s service dé 
RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS l 


All students using the 
with its detai 


The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any stu 
from the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the int& 


of the student or the Un versity, the University Administration deem 
advisable 


RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


The University and its various colleges, school: and divisions reservi 
right to modifv or hange 


f -, OF change requirements, rules and fees. Such regulatifr 
shall go into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. Jb: 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS ft 


The right is reserved by the University 


to make changes in programs W 9 
out notice whenever circumst 


ances warrant such changes. 


i 
UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE l 
OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


| 
The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to Js 


tional policies governing access to ind release of student educationi 
ords maintained by ed 


educational institutions which are recipients of | - 
funds. The Universitv complies with this statute, which states, in DN 
that such institutions must: E 


1. afford students access to education records directly related to LT 
2. offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such re@nive 
as inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; rsii 
3. receive students’ written consent before releasing information Mhick 
their edu: ation records to persons outside the University, exce lle; 
provided by the Act and ext e 


t for direc tory information as indi TS ( 
below, Information may be furnished to a student's parents Wi ER 
such written consent only upon certification of the student's @pmbi 
cial dependency; and e 

4. comply with a judicial orde 


p; 
r or lawfully issued subpoena to ari 
a student's record, 


notifying the student of this action. 
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he University will relea 
guest: name, lo, 
t of kir 


following directory information upon 


il address, and te hone number; name and addre ss of 


0 ; dates of atter college, or division of enrollment; 


fau legrees earned; honors received; par- 
of study: 1 ; degrees earn . blished 

pation in organiz l activities chartered or oy x * 
lfsivoste f. ng intercollegiate athletics); and height anc 

the University (ir ig intercol te 

ight of members of athletic te 


lent who does not wish such 


cA: ^ : itan “notica is effect in 
ectory information released must file written notice to thi 


P Office of the 
Opies of the 


statement on the release of student 
ormation m 


ay be Obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 
OPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 


I : : ; 2 : » 2 z A Lost 
' University ig not responsible for the loss of personal property 


] Found Office IS maintained on campus in the Safety and Security 
ice, 


IVERSITY POLICY ON DRUGS 


he University cannot condone violations of law, including violation of 
je laws whic} Proscribe Possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs. 
nbers of the academic community should know that administrative 
n, which may include dism ssal from the residence halls, —— 
ther privileges. or Suspension or dismissal from the University, may 
inis in order to Protect the interests of the University and the rights 
thers, 
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CIATIONS AND SERVICES 


SORTIUM OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE 
HINGTON METROPOLITAN 


AREA, INC. 


Universities jn Washington, D.C.—American University, Catholic 
Tsity of America, Georg, Washington ‘ersity, Georgetown Uni- 
Y, and Howarg University ar, a ited in a Consortium through 

they Coordinate the use of their respective facilities; Gallaudet 
e, Mount Vernon College, and Trinity College are associate mem- 
f the Consortium. Students in approved programs leading to degrees 
/ one of these institutions have the Opportunity to select from the 
ned Offerings of all the Particular courses which best meet their 
Cipation is limited to 


degree candidates, The following, how- 


ever, are excluded: students in canon law. dentistry, medicine, ? 
theology. Law students are also exi luded from participation, except 
candidates for the degree of Master of Laws at George Washington t 
versity and Georgetown Univ: rsity. Í 
In special courses involving private instruction (such as music of 
or tutorial study, if a special fee is charged, this fee is not covered by 
Consortium agreement and must be paid by the individual student tð 
institution administering the course. A student interested in registé 
for Reserve Officer T raining Corps (ROTC) courses should consult? 
Registrar at the institution in which the student is enrolled. $: 
Students are encouraged to study the announce ments of programs Gf. 


28 for information concem. 


t 
i 

Registration forms and instructions are available from the registrai 
the institution in which the student is enrolled. Students register and} 
tuition at their own insti 


; 
the participating institutions. See page 


€gistration for Consortium courses 


tutions for all Consortium courses: course fees. 
payable to the visited institutions. 


THE SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC re 


Director of Speer h Pathol gy and Audi logy J W. Hillis 


The Speech and Hearing Clinic offers diagnostic and remedial worket 
children and adults with such communication difficulties as ME 
lisping, cleft-palate speech and cerebral-palsied speech; and with 
articulatory and hearing problems. Diagnostic and remedial work isipP! 
available for persons with nonstandard language usage due to such? 
ditions as hearing loss, brain damage, mental retardation, and env " 
mental factors. 
Fees—The fee for an initial evaluation is $35. Fees for additional hi 
cialized testing are dependent on the testing involved rhe fees for rt 
vidual speech or hearing therapy range from $4 to $25 a session Fed C- 


reduced for full-time students enrolled in the University and for pet 


receiving group therapy. Fees are payable at the Office of the Casi 
FOI 
THE READING CENTER 
lirec 


li 
For 
The Reading Center offers individual diagnostic and corrective seffsou 
for all levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. In additiomp®Cck: 
cial reading improvement classes are conducted for high school an ja c 
lege students as well as other adults. pes 
A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, hearing Ts 
hance, and spelling tests; and various types of reading achievememe © 


Director F.E. Hesser 


aptitude tests, Results are interpreted, and a written report is prest i5 
in conference with the parents or the individual E. ^ 

The special reading improvement classes for high school student idu 
lege students, and other adults are offered throughout the year at 


tervals, Emphasi: 
ehension, f 
eded, Mechanic 
| 


j plac ed ( 


l 


roller reader 


> Instruction js 
sufficient reading « 
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N.W., assists stud 
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FURTHER INFORMAT 


tor Lois G. Goldl 


)erg 


Further Inf 
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ormation' 
Center, [t is lo 
, In rooms 306 307 
€aringhouse f 


'Or 
The center 


academic 

is Staffed [ 

dents Seeking guid 

Urse selection to 
ng fal] and 
first floor of 
al academic ad 


As 
ance on 
study sk 
Spring regist 
Monroe Hal 


vising and r 


ents en 


made to the 


ASSOCIATIONS AND SERVICES 


n improvement of vocabulary, speed, com- 

Instruction in spelling is also provided as 

s the tachistoscope, rate accelerator, and 
for increasing speed of comprehension. 

s $125; f individual instruc- 

a lesson; for in- 

for 15 two-hour lessons. 

oitered for adults, $225: for 

alumni, $90. Full- 


special fees. All 


i 


students 
" 


er 


ar undergraduate students 


Office 


titled t 


of Rice Hall, 2121 
itional benefits as veterans, 
abled veterans with any 
s. This Office also proc- 
ndance to the Veterans Adminis- 
paid. 

as veterans or dependents 
e veterans counselor prior to submitting 
istration. All such students should ob- 
by the veterans counselor in the Office 
requirements to be fulfilled before cer- 
Veterans Administration, and 
general interest. 

941 N. Capitol St., N.E., Washington, 


o edu |] 
tot ally 


f 


2 their bene 
r 


hen 
O Den 


h 


n of 
is at 


i tudent-operat: d 
the third fle 


h 


unde 
of 


raduate academic 
ie Library, by the 
serves undergraduates 
“on and as a center for peer ad- 
'aduates who provide assistance 
ranging from schedule planning 


T 

OI ti 

ition” 

derer 

matters 
ills. 

ration, peer 

l to offer 

egistration 


i 
' un 


advisors are also available 
new and returning students in- 
assistance. 


P 


CENTER FOR ACADEMIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE COMPUTING 
li 
h 


The Center for Academic and Administrative Computing is located offi 
third floor of Lisner Hall, 2023 G St., N.W. The computer and other o g 

ited on the first floor of Stuart Ha 
ilable 24 hours afu 
tudents Br 


Director F. William Rambo 


tinnal 
ional 


2013 G St., N.W. These fai ilities normally are 


The Center provides computational facilities, conducts seminars, 4C 
sults with users and provides operational assistance as required. ^ 
Center operates an IBM 370/148 (OS/VS1) central processing unit d. 
PDP 11 minicomputer which provides terminal and card remote-job-@" 
RJE) to the 370/148 for students. There is a full range of compilers”! 
pplication software Kages * 

Computer programming courses are offered by the School of Gf 
ment and Busine: Administration, the Department of Statistics, am ar 
School of Engineering and Applied Science. In adi lition, many oth@%p, 
partments offer courses that utilize the computer as a research adjunl, a 
course work m 

age 


CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


Continuing Education for Women Center, Suite 621-24, Unive rsity ull 
offers individual and group counseling services as well as credit and 
credit courses and career training programs. Broc Aired are available 


ice ) 


sisi 


te C 


vic 
The objectives of this association are to unite the graduates who M 
aram ind scit , 


GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


associate themselves fi I ble, educational, literary nd 
purposes, and to promote the general welfare of the University. E 


Eligible members are those who have enrolled in any school @mt A 
University and who have left the University in good standing, vic, 
person who is or has been a member of the teaching, research, or 8 
trative staff of the University, or of the Board of Trustees of tj 
versity. Active members are those who are life members of the FIC] 
Washington University General Alumni Association or the Alumi 
sociation of any school of the University, or are current contribu fan o 
the George Washington University Fund sista 

All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of lordir 
of address or occupation and to supply information w regard 4 
fellow alumni. The Office is located in Alumni House, 714 21st Ste Off 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C M 


STUDENT LIFE 
GLISH FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 
rector G.R. Bozzini 


AD En Ag Sa ign language, de- 
is is a comprehensive program in English as a = XE "za 
ned to Serve members of Washington S internationa] C te their co 
either to enroll in University credit programs d s ama In general, 
nd of English through a semi-intensive study Be Sa. college pre- 
dents must have completed the equivalent of so 
atory hio Sc 'ducation. ; 

Ses are ere, reek sessions duri 
> > 14-week session 
written communic M ummer, 
fall and spring for eight weeks during > ie 
lents entering + ll take a battery of tests dtm pro- 
: H : . lic ; acade M 
levels of for placement in English and a ish 
r levels of pro for plac : ' at the Office of Englis 
18, Registration tests is held in advance . 317 2025 Eye St., 
Intern Park Lane Building, Suite : 7, 202 


20052. A $10 testing fee. payable in advance, is 
h student. 


riting from outside 
be Considered 
- Those inter, 
27 for addition 


ding a student 

[-: icate of eligibility for student visa 
for I-2 runc lig l à. fo 
sted in applying for a degree program should se 
n applying 


al information. 


IDENT LIFE 


resident for Student Affairs W , 
s p )o 

ant to the ice President for Student , rs John Perkins 

ffice of the Vice 


Policies and 


lon 


President for Student Affairs develops em e. = 
Procedures to complement the Universtiqgs ffices 
Program, T} activities are implemented through the d its 
Cloyd Heck Marvin Center Counseling Center, Dean of Studen 3 
ional Opportunity Program, Housing, International Students, or 
Ctivities, Student and Alumni Career Services, and Student Healt 


lese 


OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 


nts Kathleen Christensen 


ice of the Dean of Stude 


nts provides counseling and information 
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for students, and assists in proeram di velopment for the Division of 
dent Affairs. The coordinator for Service ror Handicapped Students w 
lo assure that the specia vices necessary for handicapped stud 
to participate fully in the icademic programs are provided for | 
through University o: unity resources. Staff members are 3 


informed on Universit policies and the various student services prov 
on campus, enabling them to p 


provide referrals and answers to m 
questions concerning general student life. Personal letters of rec ommé 
tion for students applying to graduate and professional schools cal 
obtained from this office. The Dean of St idents works with the Adi 
to International Students, the Director of the Counseling Center, th 
rector of the Educational Opportunity Program, the Director of the} 
dent Health Service, and the Director of the Student and Alumni G@ 


Services Office in the implementation of their programs. Í 


| 
P 


Counseling Center 


Director E. Lakin Phillips 
Assistant Director David Celio I 
The Counseling Center works to enable students to overcome obs 
which hamper learning. The Center s services are offered to studentske 
staff, and include (1) resoluti n of the individual's educational, vocatié 
or personal conflicts through short-term individual or group couns 

vocational testing, or study skills remediation: 2) training of gram 


$ 


students, reside issistants, and paraprofessionals: (3) consulting 
mental health topics; and (4) development of new methods and profe: 
to aid student growth, such as counseling through written communicet, 
videotaped counselor skills training, and interpersonal skills works 
The Center administers the Miller Analogies Test, admissions teff: 
and special assessments for business and industry. Through its Offif: 
Community Services, the Counseling Center also provides vocational @Y 
seling and educational programs to the greater Washington commun 
Students may request a cost-free interview from 9 a.m. to 4:30 t 
Monday through Thursday, and from 4:30 p.m. on Fridays. TE 
student decides to continue, a fee of $5 fo) full-time students ($15 fore" 
üme students) per appointment will be charged for short-term tred 


If a test battery is called for, an additional $12 materials fee Y 
charged. However, if financial need is a factor, fee adjustments 
fon 
nade ha. 

The Counseling Center is located at 718 21st St., N.W. f 

: i ca fen; 
International Student Advising Office b 
Director Patricia McMillen Te 


Assistant Director Ro 


bert Locke *» 


Located in the International House it 2129 G St., N.W., the staff q 
International Student Advising Office provides advising and counsel, 
matters of personal and academic concern and \ isa regulations. ThE 
is also a consultation information, and resource center for the Unii Stu, 
international population 


tional Opportunity Program 


"ducationa] 
of ;olumbia 
h financial 


am Office jc 


nt and Alumni Career Services Office 


r Cand ` 
Sordon Gray 


ement to GW 
ind part- 
skills, 


1 evening 
| House, 


cian as- 
iy through 
ind on Sun- 


w] the Student 
rgency Room of the 
t for emergency 


lont 
Ideni 


University to 

who so desire 

t these students 

red from all services 
1 X-ray work, 


and referral to s] 
25 "s 3 
"esponsibility of the student 


'D ACCIDENT iN; TRANCE 


ent Health Service has arranged for and endorsed group health 
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and accident insurance, on an elective basis, for those students 


not have other coverage. Interested students should contact the 
Health Service office. 


HOUSING 


Director of Housing Ann Webster 
Associate Director John Bohen 
Assistant Directors Marilyn Mundy, Clay Nelson 


Complete information concerning the Unive 'rsity's residence halls 
able from the Director of Housing, George Washington Unive rsit 
ington, D.C. 20052. Information concernir 1g off-campus housing @ 
University also may be obtained at this Office. 

Admission to the University A: not include a room EAS 
student will receive, with the notification of pacapiance, Iniver 
dence hall information, an application for residence hall space 
declaration of intent to attend the 1 University The application 
dence hall space must be accompanied by a $100 nonrefundal 
The housing deposit is credited toward the first semester's € 
Rooms are leased for the academic year, and payment f: 
made by June 16 for the fall semester. I 


n 
1978-79 Residence Hall Rates Per Person for Two Semesters* b 


For Men: 


Calhoun Hall 
double room 
triple room 


) 
For Women: 
Strong Hall t 
single room n 
double room fa 
triple room 

For Men and Women: v 
premtord Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors, and sen ict 
double room i ; 
Francis Scott Key Hall (limited to juniors and seniors Ci 
apartment for two persons OM. 
& fn» 1) Y 1 id 

apartment for ree persons , 
tu 
Mitchell Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors, and senior: idi 
single room EL fra: 
i = 
Madison Hal] b , 
double room ot re 
triple room ET 


* Residence hall prices and allocation subject to change 


ston Hall 
ouble room. t; 


Or 


a Service 
lent freshmen ; 
plan, 
plan, l 
either the 4« 


required to participate in the food 
n th 'ven-day, 19 meals per 
year. Sophomores may 

r week EA for $810* for 

'ademic year. 10 meals" per week 
at $680* for the aca C year, i nal for jx , senior, and 
uate students. Foo J ity inter- 
on or vag ation periods. A] m ards admit bearer dining rooms in 
ston and Mitchel] j l ntract dining room 
Cloyd ] used on a 
ifeteria and Rath- 


equivalency 
er, 


idents who o bserve the Tewis lietary laws can ae to make ar- 
ments with the ( George Washington Uni rsity Housing Office re- 
ng the B'nai p rith Hillel Foundation Kosher Meal Plan. 


] house con- 


me graduate 
Those wishing 


Operatet 
i 


arried stude: 
Ply for an apartment « 
plication. All le 


n and Guthridge Ap 


artments 


apart inf ] 


houses > University-ownex ommercially operated 

ngs within the | € r | g contains efficiency and 
room un its Ch are rented or to full-time ite students on 
| avalisbla" I ) th nanagers of these build- 
notice is received of 

spective management companies 


mpus community center, 
l and social opportunities 
guests. Its , Wide range of facilities 
Y of programs conducted by the University 
xd nts of drama, danc , and music; and by 
faculty organizations. 


'erning Board, representative of all segments of the Uni- 


‘ces subject to change. 
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versity community 


plays an important role in the d 
of the Center 


I day-to-day fur 
[his Board works close ly with the full-time stal 
levelopment of procedures and policies w! 

the Center's 


icles which provide a framer 
S Operation 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES OF FICE 


Director Rita Goldman 
Assist 


t Directors Claudia Der 


ictivities Office ase lividual students and organi 

lopment ampus leadership development. and parti 

cts, both within the University community ard th 

ge. The Office serves ac learinghouse for activities 
. 1x5 


forms W 


nd advises student 


organizations, and 


es and pr ims through mi nthly andi 
publicati t Offic ilso responsible for 
the ¢ rog } ew students, and for planning 
I ld lo ne programs I duat: il | idereradi te 8 
Students who wa to participate in the extra irricular phases ofi 
sity life should juaint themselv. with the facilities and taffi 
Student Activities Office 


UNIVERSITY COMMITTEES AND ORGANIZATIONS 
Student involvement is 
versity through the 


develop policies and 


a motivating force in the 


committee structur 


governance of t 
"T 
re I 


lls involvement hag 1 
cial to the student populatiglliir; 

the total University community. The numerou 

dents may serve 


rograms benef 


numerous committees on whi |. 
ire described in the Student Hangi ! 


l 


Idé t Hanab« I whic h is d T( 
in the Student Activities Office 


Student Government 


The George Washington Un sity Student Association (GV 
comprised of all full-time and part.tim, sraduate, professional. and 
graduate students who are registered for academic credit on ca 
body of elected a l appointed individuals i: responsible for rep 


ersity. Further inform 


the interests of st 


I a 
obtained from the S 


lents at the I 
tudent Governms nt offices in the M in G 


Student Organizations 


Students are en: ouraged 


ganizations or to initiate their own, The Sł ident Handboi k, ava Sic: 
the Student Activities Office, lists approximately 1: 

the following categories: Academ rrotessional; Honorary: Inte 
Cultural Politica] Inters t; Service Special Interest Sports Hob 
Meditative: and Soi ial Fraternities and 
lete information about these organizations can bê 
through the Student Activities Office 


to become involved with 


Recreation: and 


Religious 
ties. More com 


STUDENT LIFE 


IGIOUS LIFE 


igi e life 
: : ? 1 1 makes to th 

Inh ersity recognize s the contribution that = p viridi religious 
] students ind encourages them to M : Protesta bodiss 
: nts a g hep ins sey i 
, : x m choice. Catholic. Jewish, l itv and ae 
zations of their own choice » University an 

ge - stoups and form a link between the I ni 
SOr Various Broups and form ; 


ni Th idviser LU le rell )rgan s are avail- 
zation r 

3 y S f ł a] gious rg 1Zé 
for counseling 


igious servj s 


n 3 ed I larly for the 
i va ious l adi 10ns are provid C € 

arl : 

er itv comm : Y 


/ as announced. 


yu ionally known 

t Exhibits- The work of loc nationally ind sallece = qe Audi- 

s shown in monthly exhibits in the I on - in Conte With the 

m and in the art gallery of he Cloyd in z Ey ag t exhibit is pre- 

eration of the Curator of Art. a p t 

d, ] ts a series of concerts 
ncert Series. "The Department of Music non dm pe year. 

ring faculty guest, and student artists throughot 

nce—The GWU D 


ance Company pr 
* performances. 


ion appearances, and 
experimenta] ey S, tel 
e-demonstrations Students ma 


nd have the Opportunity to choreogra 


in the technica] aspects of dance | Student Soi iety presents an 
rational Programs- The Interna me 3e embassies and 
al Internationa] Dinner jn cooperation w th E ? p forums and 
tational restaurants, Other programs include reg 

ers on internationa] topics. 
'hestra and C} 

IS are two f 
Courses or 
mances to the 
B regular winter and s 
Severa] performances 
am Board 


de T chestra and 
P OA Series—The University Orche | 
torus Concert eeries ble to students either as 
+ T : le tuaente 
acets of the lively ' 


Va 11 
i 3. The Cl 
as extracurric ular activities. The 


10rus presents major 
times a year, in- 
mmunity three or four times a ye os 
community thr : du : 
conce The University Orchestra I 
pring on 1 
E Ou Program Board regularly spon- 
livers rOgral 
Fe ees 
Ires, ¢ special events. i NE 
. HUC le tures. and 5 >. Smith Center for Physical 
Cation Progra n—The new Charles E. Smit ; Ee. 
| I ties for student use. The U 2 
tion and Athletic S offers many facilities f y"EeM ies 
ecreation sociation and the Department of Huma) 
' Studies arrange a wide variety of 
ecial events for all 
Iter—Thoe Uni 


Universit 


Series , 


nims 


rts and recreational activities 
sport al 


S nts, . i IS é 
re di s four or five major plays km 
ivers | he: produces four e in the D t 
i Roca E e Dorothy 
8 during the year on the proscenium mx em prd including 
pisedid: d ^ < ; = itional w« os j 
arvin Theatre or in Lisner A Additior ; studi 
n Lis 1 ` more intimate studio 
£ *XPerimental ced a more inv 
l T m rimenta] ye M aspects of 
otude S 
ent: A. degrees for 


play 
have the opportunity 
and may rec ive credit toward 
f their Production Work. 
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ATHLETICS AND INTRAMURAL SPORTS 


The University is a n mal Collegiate Athletic Al 
tion, the Eastern rence, the Association for 
l jOCclation of 
teams participate against | 

nd n Seaboard, The inl 
'Blate programs for men and womer “er such sports as 2 
baseba soccer er ig € i " restlir , rew, 3A 


mming and 


olleeiat: 


1 
^ 
collegiate Athletics f 


| 
broad program of intramural sports acii 


women 


IP 
COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS hu 
AND SCIENCES F 


" 
Dean C.D. Linton 


( 
issistant Deans B.J. Dunham J.L. Métivier, T: e 
R.C Rutledge, H.E Yeide, Jr 


$V 
i ae s T 
FACULTY* * 

ln 
Professor E Abi 1V nl IC Alles I A hh: i DT A ) | 


i | ? n, L.S. Bielski, L.S. Bowlin 
A.D tt, | B I DurKs, W.E. Caldwell. E.A. I.E 

V ( 1 ] |. Cornfield. T.F. ( ourtless, Jia hu 

[ t I I tein, N. Filipes@Mon 
í R.N Ir, ] twirth, M. ( T 5.W, GreenhousBfill, 


i Í M lier CA N ‘ondal M 
LO 
e President of the University, the Vice President for Academi Affairs, the Regist E. j 
I t Admis ff the Unive " 1 i ^ 


Librari 
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Prgan, f J.N. Mosél, C.A. Mozer, D. Nelson, B. Nimer, R. Parris, T.P. 

- Phillips, F., | ats, i. Purcell, J.P. Reesing, Jr., B. Reich, 

lds, C.E. Rice, J.W. Robb, H.M. Sachar, B.M. Sapin, S.O. 

Schlagel, W.E. S hmidt, L.G. Schwoerer, R.P. Sharkey, I 

search), C. Shih, R.H. Shumway, F.R. Si rel, D.E. Silber, N.D. 

é (Re search), H. Solomon. C itin G. Steiner, R.W. 

; ` Stewart, Jr., G.W. Stone (Visiting), T. Suranyi-Unger, Jr. 

search), C. Taam, G. Teleki (Emeritus , D.H. Teller, K. Thoenelt, R.B. 

ompson, R, Thornton, C.M. Turnbull (Visiting), R.C. Vincent, R.D. 

alk, R.H. ae jr., D. Wallace, Jr., R.A. Wallace, E.R. Weismiller, 
A R.E. Wood l, H.B. Yacobson H.E. Yeide, ". A.J. Zuchelli 

r s P.E. Austin, T.E. Bowman iu C. Ve T.F. Carroll, 


J.L. Fisher, J. Grunwald, theim, A. Halpern, M.L. 
2 Kaufanr L.S. Kornicker, R. x ning, "TB. Margolin, C.G. 
at, R.P, Multhauf, J.W, Pierce, H.A. Rehder, D. Robinson, I.G. 
. Swamy 
ciate Prof 5 A.D. Andrews, D.L. Atkins, S.R. Barnett, J.R. Barth, 
bee ni, M go "wer, A E LERNEN Jr, M.A.B. Coffland, 
à. dle 


^ . El RS. French, LI. Glick, R.S. Goldfarb, V.K. Golla, 
niiey C Y B. > DEG. abe r, R.A. Hadley, J. Helmer, D.R.K. 
ford an rber. P ] Hilt tebe R.W aise J.O. Horton, T.L. 
n Se AS Ireland, W.R if neo n, H.D. Junghenn, S.A. Karp, R.E. 

ledy, a M.S. Kernan (Visiting), NK. Kh atcheressian, M. King, P.F. 


E Et Knowlton, J.M. Lachin III (Research) M.P. Lee, J.F. Lewis, 
us en, C.W. Linebau; th, J.M. Logsdo F.E. Long, J.C. Lowe, G. 
me J.H. Maddox ; M.H McClanahan eritus), H. Merchant, B.M. 


"M "ir ae, H.R. Nau, A.L.K. Nelson, G.A. Olkhovsky, R.K 
, ^ Parke, E.O. Pederson, C.H. Pfuntner, J.A.A. Plotz, J.A. 
, JR. Regnel ; P. Robbins, L.F. Robinson, L./ Rothblat, W.W. 
* Rutle dge | P. G. Sáenz, S.L. Simons, W.A. Smith, 
;.A. Stone, R.H. Tanck (Research), R.E. Thomas, 
Tilke ins, C.E. Tuthill. S.J. Wayne, R.C. Willson, A.M. 
Ziolkowski 


SSOciate Professors G, Evans, W.D. Hope, D.G. Kleiman, D.L. 


son 

ant Pra Rice GF. Roper, J. Rosewater, F. Schmidt 

j inodo M. Aho, D.A. Altshuler. J.C. Anderson, I. Azar, 

rChill, R.L. ^ Drandt, A.S. A.R. Bruhn, G. Carter, R.P. 

aldson, p. C Costigan, J.P. Dirkse III, R.P. 

tte, Jr, , A À simmons, N.C. Garner, H.I. Gates, H.F. 
S K 


Green, ; , E.P. Harper (Visiting), S. Hashtroudi, 


Henig 
a Siting), J.E 8, D. M Hitchcock, G.P. Huvé, L.B. Jacob- 
nson, S Keller, -L. Lake, D.L. Lee, G.C. Mackenzie, D. 
Pe * Mec lintock, A.L. Mescher, M.R. Metzger, S.B. Molina, 
Poppen, $. w p in, V.P. Para dy, G. Paster, J.R. Peverley (Visiting), 
Schneider. OA. - lund, D.. Ramaker, L.P. Ribuffo, B.W. Sabelli, 
H, Smith. M eavey, R.P. Seifert, S. Shaffer, R.C. Sickles, R 
Thibault, LE. j. tee aro (Visi ting), A.D. Strickland, P.Z. Tauss, 
= Thiel, J.L ‘tropea, B. Von Barghahn, A.G. Wade, 


Wang. S.L. W AEN 
'ellen (esu, d olchik (Visiting), W.T. Woodw: ird, J.F. Wright, Jr., 


TEE 
M aa md 
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Adjunct Assistant Professors C.H Greer, M.C, Guerrini, J.K. Ke 
Miller, P.M Palmer, L.S. Pena, F.C. Reid, M.C Tolson, E.R. Ze 
Zwick 


Instructors T.A. Farrand, B.K Netland 


Committees* 


DEAN'S COUNCIL FOR FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE AFFAIRS# 
1978: M.D.M. Brewer, R. P. Churchill 

1979: R.C. Lindholm, W. C. Parke 

1980: J. F. Burks, T. F. Courtless 


DEAN'S COUNCIL FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR AFFAIRS 
1978: J.P. Dirkse III, C.A. Moser 

1979: R.L. Cole, A.M. Yezer 

1980: R. L. Combs, R. K. Packer 


COMMITTEE ON STUDIES 


C.D. Linton (Chairman), P.H Highfill, Jr., H.L. LeBlanc, S.O. Schi 
Schmidt 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION AND ADVANCED STANDING 
T.P. Perros (Chairman), M.D Green, R. Hadley, J.L. Métivier, Jr., G 
L.F. Robinson, R. Walker 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIP l 


H.E. Yeide, Jr. (Chairman), B.J. Dunham, J.A. Frey, G.E. Maz 
Métivier, Jr., R.C. Rutledge, S.O. Schiff, R.C Vincent 


COMMITTEE ON STUDENT ADVISING 
B.. Dunham (Chairman), J. Aschheim, D.L. Combs, J.E. Hi 


Knowlton, G.Ludlow, R.C. Rutledge, W.E. Schmidt, W.A. Smith, EA 
K. Thoenelt, H.E. Yeide, Jr. 


Q 

le 

COMMITTEE ON USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH hi 
A.E. Claeyssens, Jr. (Chairman), J.G. Allee, Jr., M. Strom, R.C. 01 
p 

er 

COMMITTEE ON PROGR AMSt a 
W.M. Reynolds (Chairman), A.E. Claeyssens, Jr., J.A. Frey, HM f 
R.W. Kenny, B. Reich, W.E. Schmidt * 
an 

* The Dean of Columbian College is an ex officio member of all committees Lo 
t Elected by the Faculty to serve through the designated year. | I 
* Elected by the Faculty 
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; zGE OF 
IIGTERE ' THE COLLEGE O 
RVISORY COMMITTEE ON DEGREES ADMINISTERED BY T 
E^ r iVi i GE i 
ERAL STUDIES 


LSG n" C.D. Herber, 
Rutledge (Chairman) D.L Atkins, F.S. Grubar, 
; Holman, D, Nelson, D.G. White 


cil of Arts and Sciences* 


S V by 'Ki f uchincloss 
ullivan Jr. (Univer ty Trustee), Thomson & McKinnon A 
; JT. / ersity usteeJ, 
c., Washington, n 


BERS OF THE COI INCIL 


1 ;eographic Society 
sor P. Booth Chief of the News Service, National oe Washingtos 
Pron Faulkner, Faulkner, Stenhouse, Fryer & Faulkner, 

d the National Gallery of Art), 
d Edward Finley (Retired Director of the Na 

a S ounci Historic 
ashington, e E : Secretary, Advisory Council on 

; rey, Jr., Executive € tary, 

eservation, Washington, D.C. 


'ashino 'erforming Arts 
CK Hayes Managing Director of the Washington Pe 

' ging 

Pciety, Washington, D.C 


IR stries, Wash- 
OSS Howard, Office of Public Affairs, Aerospace Industrie 


gton, D.C 


i i i T €), New York, N.Y. 
iah Milbank, Jr. (University Truste e), 2: Ww 
Palmer Reesing, Jr., Professor of English lecretary; Smithsonian SEE 
ey Dillon Ripley II (University Trustee), Secre tary, : 
tion 


, ic History 
ert Poindexter Sharkey, Professor of Ec onomic History 
n H, Singman, Attorney, Washington, D.C. 


i > ; 'speare Library 
S B. Wright, formerly Director, Folger Shakespeare 


<ODUCTION 


1821, Columbian College of Arts and end AAAH 
he University, has continued to an me ation in 
hington. Its central situation makes parti Ts mic 
> nation's al convenient for resident students. 

litan nature Student bod 


the students 


ging variety of viewpoints. pare 

"ollege E 7 a contemporary c: e us 

adition. Its Purpose is to enable the stude wi 
Particular abilities and general awareness xA — - 
5 of the student a thorough acquaintance with one major : : 
time an understanding of how that en 
arger context of the scientific, social, and moral problems 
cil Serves bo 


` 's and the Gr 
Oun th Columbian College of Arts and Sciences anc : 
d Sciences. The President of the 


University, the Vice President for Acad 
umbian Coll 


ege Of Arts and Sciences, and the Dean of the Graduate Sc 
nces are ex Officio members of the Council 


— om 
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which confront modern society. It stresses a broadly enlightenl 
spective which encourages its graduates to grow through the ff 
ability and wisdom : 

Throughout its history, the College has kept pace with, and off 
movements of reform in higher education. Sensitive to the rapidly 
ing patterns of student and social needs, notably the increasing f 
and knowledge of the modern incoming freshman, the College 
augurated sweeping changes in its academic programs. In brief $ 
the changes are designed to (1) permit the able student to earn th 
laureate degree in less than the standard four years, either by 
credit through a wide variety of examinations or by performif 
excellence within a 90-semester-hour three-year program; (2) provi 
student with a greater opportunity to design an individual acadé 
gram by eliminating almost all specific course requirements exce 
major field; (3) encourage an early and close association between 
dent and individual faculty members in the field of the studet 
interest; and (4) foster a spirit of community and shared resp 
between faculty and student 

Opportunities exist for double majors within the College; i 
plinary programs; and, in the case of the student who finds nog 
major or program suitable to individual educational goals, sped 
disciplinary programs which may be developed by the student 
sultation with departmental advisors and with the final approva 
Committee on Programs 

Columbian College offers programs leading to the degrees of 
in Arts, Bachelor of Arts, and Bachelor of Science; prelegal d 
medical programs; and the first two years of the professional f 
in public and international affairs. 

Columbian College has degree-granting authority over certain 
which combine on-campus and off-campus courses, including the 
of Science degrees in Geodesy, Cartographic Science and Ocean 
As most of the courses in the first two years of these programs 8 
tudents may be admitted as full-time on-campus § 


1011 V Iti 


on campus, s s ma I 
Columbian College. After the first 64 hours, most of the courses 8 
at off-campus locations. Students are then required to registel® 
course work with the College of General Studies, which admin 
campus programs Students attending off-campus classes are & 
provide their own transportation to and from class. Distances 
vary from two to 20 miles from the campus area Columbian COS, 
has degree-granting authority over two other programs which 8 
offered off campus and administered by the College of Genera 
Associate in Arts in General Studies and Bachelor of Genel 
in economics, history, law enforcemel 


matics. political science, psychology, and sociology). For furthest 


tion on all these programs, see the College of General Studies SẸ: 


(areas of coni entration 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS Y 
Good character and an academic background appropriate for 


of studies contemplated are 


lirements f 


M acceptable certif 
showing at l 
least two years 

bly with laborat: 


must be American 


hatics, 
€ principal’s statemer 
work, 


llege Entrance E m 
ptitude Test and the 


recommended that 
Scoreg on tests tal 
ents for tests are the 
rith the Educational 
otreet, Berkeley. C 
the test, In applying 
Tes be sent to the Of 
Washington. D.C 
;ollege Entrance 
erican Colleg 
ould 


2005: 


e Ts sting 
request that the 
[TOM t 


he Amerj 
nmended that 


' Committee OI 
1Uacy of the 


not on probati 


A 


A st 
Probation may take 
lount Work taken 
mmittee on Scholarship. 


represents a y tudy in a 
in 120 xty-m 


I 


LEGE 


an class are as follows: 


tion from an accredited secondary 


must include four years of Eng- 
anguage; y of science, 
social studies, one of 
preparatory 


nt is prepared to undertake 


tted on the Scho- 
ievement Test, 


December or 
mitted. Ar- 
1 should be 
08540; or 1947 


rred; however, 

acct pted. The appli- 

) Admissions 

n, lowa City, Iowa. It 
in October of the senior 


will consider 


ents stated on 
l ptitude 

i ondary 
iencies within 


ces are stated 


s work 


vad of as much 
rs a week who 


probation may be limited 


pk 
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A full-time student who, during the immediately preceding semi 
received no grades below B and has earned grades of A in thre 
totaling at least nine semester hours may take 18 or 19 hours. Ant 
student who, during the immediately preceding semester, has ret 
grades below B and has earned grades of A in two courses totalin 
six semester hours may take 12 hours 

A student who accepts employment after registration or at | 
during a semester must report that fact immediately to the deal 
the academic program may be adjusted, if necessary. 


ATTENDANCE 


The student is held responsible for all the work of the course i 
registered, and all absences must be excused by the instructor if 
before provision is made for the student to make up work miss 

| 
ADDING AND DROPPING COURSES 


After registering, a student may add or drop courses only by mé 
official "drop-add" form available in the Office of Columbian 
Failure to do so may result in a failing grade. The deadline fof 
course during the regular fall or spring semesters is the end oli 
week of classes. However, if the student presents a note from 
structor explaining the special circumstances, and granting per 
course may be added up to the end of the second week of classes. $ 
The deadline for dropping a course without academic penalty i 
of the fourth week of classes in the fall and spring semesters. tf 
line for complete withdrawal from all courses without academill 
is the end of the ninth week of classes. After the deadlines: 
changes require that the student present a petition to the Dean's 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


The use of correct English 


written, is required in all. 
Any student whose Enelish 


course whatever is deemed 
factory may be reported by the instructor to the lean and to Ste 
mittee on the Use of Correct English. The chairman of the Com | 
assign supplementary work, without academic credit, varying ih, 
with the needs of the student. If the work prescribed is equiv [A 
course, the regular tuition fee is charged. The granting of a dil 
be delayed by failure to make up any such deficiency in End 


satisfaction of the Committee and the Dean. 


P 


tic 
DEAN'S LIST 
TG 
T , 0 
The name of evs y student who takt minimum of 15 seme 
(none of which may be in credit/no credit courses) in anv one | 
p e 
who receives grades of A t least 60 per cent of the course Mi 
in that semester, and who has n grades below B for that SS 
| d the Dean's List 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE 


who is not sy pended or on probation is co sidered to be in 
tanding. 
following rules 


ed to Students : n (12 semester hours 
€) during the fall 


all or s] ; semester, Stud ; enrolled for less than 
pester hours | the fall ng s ster and students enrolled 
" imer se are subject ti robation or suspension on the 
f their record for f ses (three or more semester hours of 
each), or multiples reof, rather than on their record in any one 


Student who ir ne semester receives two grades of F in 
| three or more : ste f credit each, or the 
! st semester on 

ll be continued 

ill be treated as 
ie of F i 2 Any grades of D or 
icing earlier grades o ill be considered a part of the record for 
rester durin Which th rem d. A student on probation taking 
more semester hours whos ides are all C or better is removed 


ition for 


lent to One gy 


Irobation. 
The following cases consti rounds for suspension: 
F in cours: rrving oT n ' semester hours 
Mas quivalent, in one semester | two grades of F in such 
In the first Semester on probati (3) one grade of F in such 
‘in any later Semester on 1 ition grades of D will be 
as equivalent to one grade o in -determining suspension. / y 


ot D'or P replacing e; idered a part of 
ord for the Jus 


inier 
T. Fi 


1oved, 


Period of ac; ; SUST i is one fall or one spring 


né > 
ne D dat s for ing for readmission are the same as those 
8 undergraduate admission (see page 20). vended student 


readmissio; 
Imission Rust. e on Admis- 


id Adv; anced S : 
da ! pu e Uni- 
Which indicates viia 


suspended t - the student w f n readmissi 1. A 
I readmitted. 

sixth week of each 

es of freshman 

ork, a notice of 

Sim ad- 


S notice to the S rere nt to consu It the instructor 
portunity. 


W (Authorized 
46—47. 
removed no later than 
e fa rs semester im- 
Ster or summer ses sion in which the grade of 


3 assigne d E r 

g an Inc Omplete The red le 
dem ae 
y of the examination 


, . I ^ri 
y following the ian eriod 


I is assigned. An "Incomplet that is not removed within this] 
automatically changed to an I [ mented exl 
circumstances, an instructor and a studer petition i 
or the appropriate committee, for idditiona I to coi 
work of the course. Such petitions should | within 


period. The grade of I cannot be removed by reregistering for di 


here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere 


CORRESPONDENCE AND HOME-STUDY COURSES 


No credit is given for work done by correspondence or in he 


courses. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


A freshman is a student who has completed less than 30 semes 
A student becomes a sophomore upon completion of 30 semester 
student becomes a junior upon completion of 60 semester hours. 

becomes a senior upon completion of 90 semester hours 

An unclassified student is one who is not a candidate for a 

degree (normally because the student already holds one), but W 

for valid academic reason to take a limited program for à img 
Registration in this status is permitted only with the prior appray 


appropriate Dean's Council. 


3 PROGRAM 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
Freshmen who have received grades of C or higher in all c 
during the first semester may be eligible to participate in UN, 
Washington University-American Colle 
gram. Qualified students will be encouraged to accept this 

1 intellectual riches of Europé 
ing their second year living and studying in Paris Credits @ 
this program will be transferral le toward a degree in Columbii 
of Arts and Sciences. Since all courses are taught in English, 8 


of French is not mandatory, but is desirable. 


to profit from the cultural an 


ADVISORY SYSTEM 


Each student is provided with both academic advising and pe 
seling. Academic advising is performed by members of the fact 
for their knowledge of academic programs, and each student, 
a program in consultation with the advisor 


field receives academ 


tration, makes up 
student who has not selected a major 


from a member of the Columbian College Committee on Studé 
v 


(see page 66). A student who has officially declared a major 
academic advising from the appropriate department, or fro 
departmental committee. Personal counseling is available 


A———À 
- ME ment r 
— me ete 
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à NAMENS nseling Center. 
of the Dean of Students or through the pde quon their adv 
2 al t otu : te rit 
‘aged to maintain close contac School 
udents are enco Iraged to ma ore year to the Sc 
dents who intend to transfer after the pomore Trece to assist 
blic and International Affairs are assigned specie 
^d Planning their programs its early attention to students poe 
n : rarnir ystem permits ear J * 3 e 
academic warnin system | ases, students are as 
falls below required standards. In such qp a the student's 
nsult regularly with their advisors. On peed ax - natis may be sent 
ission copies of academic warnings or probation 2 


ri mem- 
ves welcome to meet with 

rents or guardians, who are themselves welcom 

of the advisory 


JEMIC ADVISING CENTERS 


" tel enters where both gen- 
department hag set up Academic dvising = dva are available 
ducationa] counseling and specific najor-fie ": -— may be obtained 
dents. The lo; ations and hours of these Centers 
departmental offices, ice of a major, he or she should 

e freshman student deliberates choice o res d as he or she 
"uo pum. Een d iih iate then receives all 
40 é r is officially declared, : 


, major 
: ist onter of the aj 
mic counseling from the Academic Advising Ce 


tment 


ADVISING 


ing has 


recently become an additional agi spring 
/Stem in Columbian m ie ee first floor 
undergraduate peer advisors are —— lection advice to 
nroe Hall to Offer Scheduling help and course selec 

students, 

ing DOn-registration 
ce center, “For Further Information,” u s as both a clearing- 
7 of the Library, "For Further Information" acts = ivisin 

for academic information and as a center for peer advis £. 


ic advising , 
ation, 


tiods the peer advisors operate an academic 
ther Infor ich is located in rooms 


RATION or MAJOR 


udent is encouraged to select and officially declare a pem 
normally no later than the end of the freshman ut : vx must 
er, whether they are entering freshmen or transfer M sd to 
the advisor's Signature On à proper form, and res e id nt is 
ce of Columbian College in order to declare a major. No stude the 
'Ted to have à major unti] this process is completed. Thereafter, ior- 
receives academic guidance from a faculty advisor in the maj 
partment. 


NDERGI 
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COLUMBIAN COLLEGE GENERAL COURSE REQUIREMENTS 


All candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts 


ire admitted to a general art nd iences curri 
r two gene course req d 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bad 
shed by the various major field departments @ 


$ 


quirements are E 
1. Each student must, during the freshman year, demonstrate a 
hievement i Enelish Compositio eith« bv examination or by 


Enel 9 or 10, and Engl 11 or 12. This requirement may not be pof 
he ege career must undé 


1 the three divisions of knowledge: hu 
natural ar mathema 1 iences, and social studies. As eat h má 
will normally represent one of these three areas, the requirement 


1 by taking no less than six semester hours in each of the 0 


ireas se six credits may be in approved introductory cou 
in approved advanced courses if the student is qualified and rece 
instructor's permission. Applied and tool courses do not satisfy 


quirement for meaningl! initiation into the Humanities All ] 


courses taken in fulfillment of the meaningful initiation requirem 
truction. Normally, these six-hour units 


taken in a single subject or department. Courses simply waived 
I pi € 
Y ' 14 


| f ' $ n 1 remer 
tne me "nu I | )I equirements E 


1 that courses t en to satisii e mi iningful ir 


It is ret 


í € i ( 
; i 1 

requirement be selected from the following £ 
js 

Humanities d 
Art 31-32, 71-72 lass languages 71. 72, 108, 113; Chin 163-1608] 


51-52. 61-62. 71-72. 191-192; French 51-52; German 51-52, 103-104 


hilosophy 50 : 1, 111, 112, 113, 131 2, 162, or 172; Religion 8 

21-22, or 23 and 9; Slavic languages 71, 91-92; Spanish 51-52; Speech Sli 
45, 49, 133, 143, 144, 165, 16¢ mbination of two upper-level T: 
or music history cours: \ ymbination of two upper-level phil nm 
religion courses iny noina i any W Chinese English French - 


Russian, or Spanish literature ITSf i 


Natural and Mathematical Sciences 


e 


Biology 3-4, 11-12; Chemistry 


ind 97, or 111 


Social Studies p 


merican Civilization 71-72; Anthropolo 1-2; Economics 1-24 "S 
51-52; History 71-72, 39-40, 72 and 91, 40 and 91; Journalism 71-72, ^ 
al Science 1-2; Psychology 1 and 5, 6, 8, 22, or 29; Soc iology 1 


Politi 


1 composit 
freshman and : 
natics 3, 6, 30 


ed Placement Examinat 


Students 


Achieve- 
'est Scores suoo 


| training 
tested in 
before 


te superior 


18 and who y 
must take ; 
rench, 


lowing: 

; R sian, or Spanish. 
erman, Greek. H lan t aceon de appropriate 
ompletion of the examin tion, assi itis m 

, tration in Math 30, 31, or 
lematie« Studani epted for ree I lau E > 
hag REN sia ! iination in 
prior to reg n Math 51 are 

t an nation in algebra. 
10n, t Ke a piacement t ea 


1gonomet 


d, prior to registrat 


Language Requirement 


t major pro 
itisfactori] 
language, 
ident offe 


y 


. ie hle hi ; units of a 
ring for admission four le high school 


t required to take any 


ir units and wishes to continue the 
language placement test. ] 

langu imn ire required or — - 
n “ufuages are I i , nisl isor 
tion for advanced Work, 7] d should consult the ade in 

yhen necessary, 

appropriate fore ign lan : Je wen vL x 
lent's Program. 


es foreign 


d Second-Group Courses 


those numbered from 1 to 100, are intended n: 
Sophomores. Second Troup courses, those igre as: 
to 200, are intended for juniors and seniors. However, Bye of 
n or Sophomore may, ssion of the advisor and o 
irtment con "Broup courses. Such qualification 


introductory courses or prerequisite 


JUD Courses, 
hmen and 
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` * : ^: , 
Courses in the Major Field or Department ! 
Every student is given the opportunity of taking a wide range of 
arts subjects—humanities, natural and mathematical sciences, so 

ies—both as a means of laying the groundwork for more condi 
ld study and as a means of determining what academic 


major 
best adapted to the student's interests and aptitudes. In order tom 


this opportunity and to avoid over-specialization once a major 
selected, at least 60 hours of course work, including the gener 
requirements of Columbian College, must be taken outside the m8 
department or major program. (This does not apply to students ip 


hour degree program.) 


[^ 
Professional Courses i 
| 


Except for majors in applied mathematics and for students inté 
apply for the combined degree of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor 
cine, no more than 12 hours of professional courses, e.g., courses f 
units of the University other than Columbian College, may bed 
in the hours required for the bachelor's degrees in Columbian 
Students electing professional courses under this rule must 0 


approval of the dear n be Ea registration. 3 


Experimental Humanities/ Service-Learning Program 
A maximum of 21 semester hours in any combination of Exp@, 
Humanities courses and Service-Learning Program courses may bé 

toward bachelor’s degrees in Columbian College. h 


Earning Credit By Examination p: 
Assuming there is no duplication of coursework earned, a mā 
30 semester hours of credit may be assigned for any combinati 
following: 

College Entrance Examination Board Advanced Placement Testi 
may be granted for college-level courses taken in an approved Si 
school if substantiated by satisfactory performance on the Jm 
Placement Tests. See pages 23-24 for further details. 

College Entrance Examination Board College-Level E xaming R 
gram (CLEP)—Prior to matriculation, credit may be assigned 
General Examinations (with the exception of the English Comp@, 
amination) passed at the 50th percentile or above. Credit may bej, 
for any CLEP Subject Examinations passed at the level recom 


the College Board model poli V C 
After matriculation, credit for CLEP Subject Examinations t 
assigned without special authorization by the Columbian Cols 
ment governing the subject involved. See pages 22-23 for ad ec 
formation. i 


Special Departmental Examinations—A sti ident may request S 
ment of Columbian College to offer a special examination um 
subject matter of any specific course. (If an appropriate C 
Examination is available, the department may choose to empl] 
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1 to have a reasonable command of 
round to have a T > ; ations to 
no nas D ERE tions for 
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in the same cour ) irtment’s evalua- 
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ed for Preparation, ; 
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er Sessions. 


Stances, however 
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er hour of 


n) courses by 


dean 


OFESSIC L REQUIREMENTS 
ts who plan 


and Intern; 
10re 


, » School of 
o major in any program offered by r4 = ae 
ional Affairs are registered during the Pere Pe 
Columbian College. Requirements for the firs 


ams, as well as requirements for the premedical pro- 
: following pages. 


ical Curriculum 


1edica] Student who intends to work toward a bachelor's — 
the genera] requirements of Columbian Coll ge (see pages 7¢ 
ay, follow the 


: "nl E ^ ^go 
major field curricula of any Columbian College 
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department. Each premedical program must be approved by tht 
medical advisor. For admission to most medical schools the studem 
have a minimum of 90 semester hours applicable towards a degret 
approved college of arts and sciences; the 90 hours must include 
hours. Thi in general biol 


separately botany 


»ster hours f generé rganic chemistry 
hours of lab@ 


int | i 
Ours oi orga! chemistr\ ncluding laboral 
si e 5 f | ludin: t least tw« emester M 
laboratory ; 
1, Eneclisl six semester hours. This may be the usual introductory 


urse or its equivalent 


n 
D 


Many medical schools have additional entrance requirements; 
which are courses in biochemistry, embryology, histology, genetiq 
mathematics. Even where such courses are not actually required, W 
strongly recommended 

With the exception of these specific requirements applicants at 
to follow their pe: ıl interests in developing their premedical 
l-bal rogram, rather than a specific field) 


criterion by which an applicant is judged. It is not advisable 
courses that r to cover subject matter in the medical prog 
While well-qualified candidates are eligible for admission afte 


pleting the minimum 90 semester-hour requirement, the majority 7 
cants are found to be better prepared for the study of medicine af 


years of ollege work 


Chinese Language and Literature 


The first two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degreé 
maior in Chinese Language and Literature in the School of Pu 
International Affairs consists of a minimum of 60 semester how 


student must, during the fre: 


vear, demonstrate adequate 
ment in English Compo ither ination or by taking 
or 10, and Engl 11 or 12. The student must also undertake a mg 
initiation into the three d I f knowledge: Humanities, Natl, 
Mathematical Scienci ind Social Studies. As the major field rep 
one of these three are the requirement may be fulfilled by tà 
less than six semester hours of approved introductory courses 


semester hours in approved advanced courses if the student isk 
and receives the instructor’s permission, in the Natural and Math) 
Sciences and in Social Studies. Students must include in theifi$ 
of study Chin 1-2, 3-4, and 9; Chin 7-8 and 9; or Chin 5-6. C 


preferred E 
East Asian Studies or International Affairs Curriculum s 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degree in 
of East Asian Studies (China or Japan) or Internati mal Affa te! 
School of Public and International Affairs: 


Engl: 
Humanities 
or AmCv: 


TLanguage: 


ith/Science: 


8: 


e: 
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Semester 
Hours 


Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 


neric chinese, 
"t 31-32 or 71-72; *Literature (American, C : 
ut Sic " er em th, German, Greek and Latin, 
East Asian, English, Fre nci 2 i 4: Sifat- or. aa 
Italian, Slavic, or Spanish); cs 21. 59 60; or AmCv 
group philosophy courses; Rel 21, 55 . 


71-72 


> y alian, 
Chinese, Japanese, French, German, He brew, Italiar 
È : 5 ; n .* . s... 
Russian, or Spanish Ir IE 

Bi 3—4 or 11-12; Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 10 or qe 
31; Phys 1 and 2 or 9-10; or one course aes e 
Stat 51, 53 91, and one course selected from Stat 97, 
S ^ » 99, t » ant I 

105, 111 


M s 2, or 2 and 3, and 
Econ 1-2; Hist 40 and 72; PSc 1 « 
91 


/ 2gree in the field 
"TS in preparation for the Bachelor of Arts degre 


Affairs in the 


Engl: 
Humanities 
or AmQCy: 


Language 
or 
Statistics: 


th Science: 


ial Studies: 
“Elective: 


Studies ( 


t 


and La 


is not 8iven for courses 


tin are hot acce 


School of Public and International Affairs: 


Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 12 


Art 31 32 
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or 71 *Literature (American, — 
English, French, German, Greek and Latis eee 
Slavic, Or Spanish); Mus 3, 4; first- or cer e. 
Philosophy courses; Rel 21, 59-60; AmCv 72 


This requirement may be 


years of one foreign lan; e$ or 12 semester hours 
of Statistics atistics courses taken to — this z 
quirement ma not also satisfy the math/science 
requirement be] 


LOW 
BiSc 3-4 9r 11-12; Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 10 or 30 and 
31; Phys 1 and 2 or 9-10; or one course selec ted = 
Stat 51, 53, 91, and one course selected from Stat 97, 
105, 111 .... 


; : i A 2, or 2 and $ 
Econ 1 Hist 40 and 71 2; PSc 1 and 2, or 


Total 


Semester hours of liter 


| requirement. 
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Japan focus 


ast Asian Studies 


Chin 


ired for East 
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onal Affairs 
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r netics eisure 
elected in the Department of Hi Kinetics and I 
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Urban Affairs Curriculum 


i vear reparation for 
of I in Affa th Scho I 
Eng 90 

Hum ities 
AmC AT | 2 Or 71 
F sh, Fre 
S Spa | 
Phi phy course 
Math/Scien BiS« 4 or 11-12 


Arts degree 
ternational Af 


I hem 11-12; Geol 1 
9 and 10 or 30 and 31 Phys 1 and 2 or 9-10 
NOTE: If a st > two years of a roreig! 
guage O semes 3 € Statistics courses má 
ul d for the Math/Science requirement 
Social Studies I [ nd PSc 1 and 2. or ! and 3 
olx semest« ul elected from the f lowing 
Hum 11—52, So 
"Ele ve Stud lay substitut ome of the required cot 
f t) lor ¢ t col 
di z the phomore year 
Total 
DEGREE PROGRAMS 


ASSOCIATE IN ARTS DEGREE 


The Assoc i i Arts Degres may 

pleted 60 se ter ho ; 

wht is | | ! 

iddition, th. T 

f ] i f 
itil 


THE BACHELOR S DEGREES 


e 


granted to a student whol 

tences with acceptable gr 
eg 

and interna 
pecified for 

| semester holl 

lence in Columbia 
I file an Applic 
I regist 

h the requirements wili 
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ments for the Degrees 


RSHIP 


T Y ; assed and a 
hundred and twenty hours of coursework must be P int 
| : à k - : J; rses graded on a four-poin 
-point index of 2.00 achieved in COUTSOS ` STI ral course re- 
t least 60 hours of coursework, inc erz Biss id y major-field 
alo side S A 
ents of Columbian College, must be taken outside 
lent or major program. f quality points by the 
index is obtained by dividing the number of n t Ba B.C. orD 
, sed with grades of A, B, C, 
r of Semester hours of , roo passed wiurg f i 
tours of ! ; : D ualit 
the student Submits for graduation. Both the —— ihe siis 
e f - : re Dase - 
and the Dumber of semester hours eai Nae Soong 
I sem | : I : I IS: A, four 
record at this University. The index is wore tac By vm ster hour 
. 1 : e ta ne point; for each semeste 
> B, three Points; C, two points; D, one p« i 7 NC or CR are not 
the student has taken. Courses n meu Fs We ds 5 1 ith CR count 
ered in determining the index, though courses PIS 1 rade is re- 
reas . 1al o 3 
the 120-hour Overall requir int. (When a formal gré d in the 
E : D or better will be included in 
“or an Incomplete, a grade of D or bett ich is not removed 
tation of the index.) A grade of Incomplete which is : iuis in 
One semester jg automatically changed to ot F. : E: dien -- the 
Ps taken at another institution are not considered in comp damis 
At the ti | iden st be in good acade 
At the time of graduation, licable specifi- 
A " inta D ac E 
ng. See pages 85-86 = scholarship 1 ments applicat 


IO depar tmenta] majors. 


ENCE 


the Standard 1 


; t d inimum of 30 se- 
20-semester-hour Prog a xs 
r hours, includin 


8 at least 12 hours in the major field, must be ae 
Columbian College. Unless special Me ee 
tO pursue work elsewhere, the work of the — 
leted in This requirement applies to studen 
, “mg Within the University as well as to students transferring from 
institutions, í 


the 90-seme 


Ster-hour p 
Bst 12 


rogram—The last 60 semester hours, including 


hours in the major f nust be completed in residence in 
bian College, 


er work may be Counted in residence. For regulations governing 
ts who are abs from the University for one semester or more, 


ntinuous Regi 'ation," page 49. 


ICULUM REQUIRI MENTS 


Bree candid; 

Arts to B 

legree 

be met, 

ec : ; . 
8roup courses may be required 


se of their introductor 
?TOgrams, (See 


icy within Columbian College (e.g., from Bache- 
achelor of Sc ence) requires the permission of the dean. 
requirements effective at the time the change is approved 
as prerequisites to the major, but 
y character they cannot be counted as part of 
‘Explanation of Course Number Jage 196.) 


l 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 


A junior or senior student in Columbian College who is in E 
may, with the approval of his advisor and the dean, take one cow 
mester and receive a grade of CR, Credit, or NC, No Credit. NG 
will be allowed to take more than four credit/no credit courses uU 
regulation. The student may, however, in addition receive grades of 
in the proseminar for field-of-study majors and in other courses 

using such grades. A student must sign up for the credit/no credi 
at registration. Under no circumstances may a student chañ 
credit/no credit status to graded status, or vice versa, after thé 
registration. Courses required in the student's major field (co 
quired in the major department or those required outside the 

partment) may not be taken on the credit/no credit basis. A tra 

dent may not chose this option until the second semester of enró 


this University. | 


TUTORIAL STUDY 


A junior or senior of demonstrated capacity, with a special inter 
subject matter of a regularly listed course, may be permitted t 
torial study in residence under the personal direction of the i 
in accordance with the rules of the appropriate department and $ 
approval of the dean. Credit under this plan is limited to the 
semester hours of credit designated for each course in the list of 
of instruction. It assumes frequent and regular conferences bet 
; 
h 


student and instructor. 


THE STANDARD 120-SEMESTER-HOUR PROGRAM 


One hundred and twenty semester hours of course work are re 
graduation. At least 60 hours of course work, including the req 
stated on pages 74-75 and 81, must be taken outside the major d 
or program. The student should consult the advisor at each 
about choice of courses. 

Each student should declare a major as soon as possible, prefe 
completion of 30 semester hours. A student may change the 
with the consent of the dean and of the department or commit 
cerned, and the student must meet the requirements for the à 
in effect at the time the change is approved. 

Students transferring from other institutions or from oth@ 
colleges, or divisions in this University, with major requireme? 
or substantially met, must satisfy the residence requirement of 
College (see page 81] 


THE 90-SEMESTER-HOUR PROGRAM € 


The 90-semester-hour degree program is designed for the ex 
able student. This program, which leads to the regular Colum T 
degrees, makes it possible to graduate in three normal acad 
with a total of 90 semester hours of credit instead of the st 
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2 requirements for the 
"nis in this program must complete all of the requirem 


: semester hour is 
'ar degree in the semester in which the 90th sem 
ved. 90 semester hours of credit 
e requirements for this program are (1) § PES int may not be re- 
èd in college courses (that is, the 90-hour require sieton of the chosen 
| ) comy l : 
1 by credit earned thro } “ote rades of A in 
"es y 3j grades of 4 
r-field program and ge diy n d no grades below C; (4) at 
ist 45 Semester hours of Course work 2 | courses: and (5) rec- 
60 semester hours of credit earned in 100-level courses; 
. 1 )r T gram 
endation of the major departm: nt or progra 3} w evidence of ex- 
be eligible for this program, the student must eds in collem 
nal academic ability by college record, performanc 
es, and other appropriate information. - lirectly to the major- 
interested student should make application mrs soon as possible, 
departmenta] Chairman or program eee tudent's academic 
ably by the end of the first year of study. Z^ iterion of eligibility. 
1 to that point will, of course, provide a usefu vds 90-hour program 
ransfer student may qualify for graduation un din ol the approved 
ed the student completes at least 60 semester ded of A in no less 
Ur program in Columbian College, earns ade: 


I 
: be: as 
€ iis University, and has 
45 semester hours of such course work at this U1 : 
ides below ed 


student who fails to m 
studying toward the 
andard 120-hour de 


ugh examinations); | 


| curricular requirements; 


t 


ainta > quire aca lem I errormance 

c al th T€ qu l | acatc - c 
un € € 

J0-ho: aegree program simply continues for 

gree, 


lor of Arts 


achelor of Arts degree is Offered in the following fields: 


History 


Journa 
pology Judaic Studies | 
d Mathematics Latin American Studies 
s Statistics Mathematical Statistics 
Story Mathematics 
Music: 
Applied Music 
i Music History and Literature 
3 Language and Literature Music Theory 
Archeology and Philosophy 
ropology ` 


Physics 
al Archeology and Political CACER 
zy Psychology 
Religion 
Russian Language and Literature 
Russian Literature and Culture—in 
Translation 
Soc iology 
Spanish American Literature 
Spanish Language and Literature 


Speech Communication and Broadcasting 


Speech Pathology and Audiology 
Statistics 


(Computer Science option) 
Zoology 
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Combined Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor of Medicine 


A candidate for the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and D 
Medicine must (1) complete the entrance requirements for the D 
Medicine degree in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences; 
plete the genera equirements tated on pages /4—75 and 81; (3) 
late 90 semester hours in the liberal arts, including a minimum 
second-group courses in Columbian College; (4) obtain the apf 
the Dean of Columbian College at the time of entering the S 
Medicine and Health Sciences; (5) obtain the recommendation of! 
for Academic Affairs of the Medical Center at the completion ol 
scribed courses in the first year of the School of Medicine all 
Gciences, at which time the degree of Bachelor of Arts will be f 
(professional work taken at another institution will not satisfy # 
requirement of the combined degrees); (6) maintain throughout 
course the scholarship level required for graduation. 


n 


Bachelor of Science 


The Bachelor of Science degree is offered in the following field 


Mathematical Statistics 
Mathematics 
Physics 


Applied Mathematics 
Applied Statistics 


Biology 

Botany Zoology 

Chemistry Statistics (Computer Scie 
Environmental Studies option) 


Geology 
Geology (Engineering option) 


The Undergraduate Major 


There are two types of undergraduate majors: the Field-of-Sti 
and the Departmental major. Five majors -Classical Archeology 
thropology, Classical Archeology and Classics, Environment 

Judaic Studies, and Latin American Stu lies—although -—— 


in nature, are governed by the regulations of the Departmental 
A t 


FIELD-OF-STUDY MAJOR | 


r 
ma 


and is under the supervision of the appropriate 


Each Field-of-Study major covers à carefully worked out field 


nated study 
and the Columbian College Committee on Studies. 

The Field-of-Study major requires no specific program of 
though the student is required to meet the over all general 
for the degree. Ability to pass the Major Examination is assu 
tration that the student possesses the brem 
and quality of knowledge of the major usually defined in terms 
hours, courses, and grades. Information on each field is ob 
the department. Immediately upon declaring a major, students 
sult the appropriate department so that they may be assigne 

The Field-of-Study major places special emphasis on the 


lent. Programs in the same g 


development of the individual stude: 


convincing demons 


previous study, 
isor frequently, 
student further 
program 
| | bilities close student- 
relationship is SF "T ^ 

f-Study major plan a 
i 'ield-of. ican Civilization, 
following Field-« rican a lization 
; | I “nglis ^ í , 

an Literature, Chinese Lanoua and Lit l glish 

Language and Liter i ) 


in Literature and C 


X -Stud 


content 


hation of the know 


viedgr 


. f ii courses in 
Jor subject and of n not 


zation and 


: . ick course 
Mal n hall Linke canoe ' js essen- 
18 not requ » Dut, if it is e qe need ae When 
Semester hour tat I A. j 
in this cours 
BPproval of the 


AT 


e, 


Instructor. 


r attendance 


ly to the stude 
major, 
fajor Examir ation— The M 


lose of the senior 


3 fixed 
ase lat r than 


jJ mester. ( 


Partmenta] at 


' Student's Program of 


electives, must be approved by the department. The student Í 
pected to consult the chairman or advisor in all matters affectifl 
gram of studies, such as changes, substitutions, or withdrawals 
cially concerning the student's progress in a course. A clos 
advisor relationship is desirable 

Departmental majors are offered in the following: American | 
Anthropology, Applied Mathematics, Applied Statistics, Art Hi 
ology, Botany, Chemistry, Classical Archeology and Anthropol 
departmental), Classical Archeology and Classics (interdepé 
Classical Humanities, Dramatic Art, Economics, English Litem 
vironmental Studies (interdepartmental), Fine Arts, Geography, 
Geology (engineering option), Germanic Languages and Literal 
tory, Journalism, Judaic Studies (interdepartmental), Latin Ameti 
ies (interdepartmental), Mathematical Statistics, Mathematics, M 
sic History and Literature, Music Theory, Applied Music), M 
Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Religion, Russian Lams 
Literature, Sociology, Speech Communication and Broadcastil 
Pathology and Audiology, Statistics (computer science option} 


DOUBLE MAJORS | 
With the prior approval of the departments concerned, a st 
completes the requirements of two major fields in Columbian 
mathematics and physics, or English and Latin, or 
economics) may graduate with a double major. Such a stud 


exam 


l 


consult with advisors in the tw partments concerned amd 
declare both majors on the appropriate forms available in 
office. A double major must | ket lepartments offering 
degree (either the B.A. or the B.S.); a major field in Columbii 
cannot be combined with a major field offered by another deg 
unit of the University. 


} $ 
T: l 


INTERDISCIPLINARY PROGRAMS ; 


Regular Interdisciplinary Programs—Several programs E 


including American Civilization, Classical Archeology and Anih, 
Classical Archeology and Classics, Environmental Studies, Judi 


and Latin American Studies j 
Special Interdisciplinary Programs—A student who finds j 
major or program suited to individual educational goals mā 
special major program, in consultation with appropriate depal | 
visors. Final approval of such a program rests with the Commi o 
grams. Only programs with \ 1 and clearly defined academi 
be ipproved, and eacł shall be designated by title sugges 


ent to the Committe on Programs for approval. At least c | 


hours of credit of the approved program must be completed @ E 
College Because of their broad ope uch interdis iplinary ity 
not be combined with a double n OI ei 


A student in an interdisciplinary program will be expected 


second semester of the senior year, to take a comprehensive 


en) in the interdisciplin ary 
prehensive thesi at the 


8 commit tee. 

ial Interdis sciplir 
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thods and insights 
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only with the provision that the 
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A student who fails to pass any part of the General Examinal 
ances, and with the approval ol the dé 
and the dean, repeat the examination at the next scheduled eX 
date. If the student fails a sec ond time, no further opportunity to 
examination 18 permitted. 
Satisfactory performance on the General Examination is req 
admission to the second stage of candidacy for the Doctor of B 
degree, consisting of the dissertation and final examination. Æ 
to the second stage of candidacy is permitted only il the student 
mittee finds that the student's 
a good indication of success in 
examinations at the minimum] 


in exceptional circumst 


Examination com performance on 


nation and in course work gives 
stage. Passing of comprehensive 
not necessarily give this indication 
6. The Degree of Master of Philosophy—Upon departmental 
dation and approval of the dean the degree of Master of Philos 
be awarded to students who have successfully completed all req 
for the Doctor of Philosophy degree up to and including the Gena 
nation. Not all departments recommend students for this deg 
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each doctoral candidate as evidence of ability to perform $ 
interpret its results The candidate normally enrol 
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an abstract for inclusion in the Announcement of the Final 
and for reproduction by University Microfilms, Inc. 
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faculty and, when appropriate, outside scholars) conducts 
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Detailed information regarding regulations for the form and 
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rendered by U 
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films, Inc. 
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| research and in work on such library problems as indexing, C$ 
| and bibliography 

! For further information concerning these programs contact of 
i following offices at George Washington University: the Gradual 


of Arts and Sciences for those who are interested in any of the fi 
above, the Art Department for those interested in art museum ti 
American Studies Program for those interested in the field off 


versities and the Folger Shakespeare Library, has establishe 
Institute for Renaissance and 18th-century Studies as a coo] 
ture in graduate studies in the humanities. Seminars (limited É 


civilization. 
George Washington University, in cooperation with three 
d 
ner 


each) are offered each semester under the direction of Am 
Í foreign scholars. The Folger Library forms the core of the M 
participants enrolled 
of rare books, manuscripts, 
are also opportunities for participants to form contacts with 
and readers at the Library, in the process of their research. All 
students are eligible to apply for admission to one or more of the 
although priority in enrollment will be accorded graduate stud 
ing on dissertations and postdoctoral scholars from the sp 


n the seminars are granted access to the & 
and reference materials of the Lib 
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stitutions 
Further information, including a listing of seminar topics, 
in the Office of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences or at 


Shakespeare Library. 
The University and the National Bureau of Standards have 


| a cooperative agreement to further educational opportunity 2 
University and the Bureau. This arrangement holds promise 33 
l study and research, with emphasis in the physical sciences. 
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SPECIAL OFF-CAMPUS DEGREE PROGRAMS 


The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences is currently offe 
l lowing special degree programs off campus: (1) the degree of 
Arts in Special Studies with areas of concentration in crimi 
Legislative Affairs, Social Policy, or Urban Learning, and (2j 
of Master of Science in Special Studies with areas of con 


Environmental Science, Social and Economic Statistics, 953 
munication Operations i 
these 


The Graduate School has academic jurisdiction over 
programs which are administered by the College of Gener& 
all of these programs may be available in any given year. 
consult the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
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<P o-Ps ee 


began offering professio: 1al courses for teachers i 


ver sity [ 
tablished a Division of Education. In 1909 the 


i 

and in "1907 
Education became the Teachers Co llege which in its early years 
cerned largely with teacher preparation on the undergraduate l 

In 1928 the Teachers Collegi became the School of Education % 
provision was made for advanced study. Since that time the » 
rollment has steadily incre ased, with the result that today the 8 
considerably larger number of graduate Ma undergraduate § 
reflect the current scope of its offerings, the name of the 
changed in 1977 to the Sch ol of Education and Human Dev 
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1. Upon receiving the bachelor’s degree in education, he ort 
take a teaching position and, after acquiring some profes 
perience, return to the School for graduate study leadif 
master's degree. This plan enables students with bachelors 
to begin their teaching careers, and to use their work expeti 
enhance graduate study which will follow. j 

2. The student may choose to pursue full-time graduate studi 
to the master's degree immediately after receiving the 
degree. 

3. A student whose bachelor's degree is in one of the liberal 
ciplines may choose to complete the requirements for cel 
for teaching by studying in one of the teaching fields in ah 


custom-tailored to his or her particular needs. 1 
j 
I 
REGULATIONS b 
is 
University regulations concerning admission, registration, 
finances are stated on pages 20-34; other University regulationSmpy 
45—53 T 
au 
+ " . , H 1 
General Scholarship Requirements For Undergraduates de 
l 
Regulations regarding academic standing, probation, suspensis, 
drawals, classification of students, required placement exami 
waiving introductory courses by examination appears on pages n 
and 77 of this Bulletin 


b 


ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


Fifteen to 17 semester hours of credit constitute a normal p 
student with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher may, with 
mission of the dean, enrol] for 18 or 19 hours. No student may 
more than 19, except by permission of the Committee on Sch 


The following work id re tion ply to both graduate ( 
graduate students a 
Students employed 15 hours or less a week may carry a Bape 
gram of college work rü 


Students employed from 16 to 25 hours a week may enroll 
13 hours. Those with a quality point index of 3.00 or higher | B 
special permission of the dean,* enroll for 15 or 16 hours. 

i fo! 
Students employed from 26 to 34 hours a week may enroll 
hours, Those with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher 

g 


special permission of the dean,* enroll for 12 or 13 hours. 


Students employed 35 hours or more a week may enroll / 
hours. Those with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher 
special permission of the dean,* ll for 9 or 10 hours. 

Students who increase their hours of employment after re 


t 
* Request forms are available at the office of the dean. They should be filled 99 


© the office of the dean at least two weeks prior to registration 
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Bachelor of Arts in Education i 


The programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Educh 


planned to provide (1) general educational backgrounds, (2) 3M 
command of concepts and skills in one or more teat hing fields, (3) 


of basic professional information 


skills adequate for the 


teacher, and (4) development oi attitu les ded for success W 
or in other related human services fields 


needed by X 


The general educational backgrounds 
human servig 


or by persons interested in being employed in ot 
are obtained through college courses, work experience, leaders I 


ties, and off-campus cultural opportunities. " 
As part of formal course work, and on their own initiative, 8 
lopment are expected tol 


the School of Education and Human Developm 

- i 
advantage ol en y opporti f in the Washington area fot 
ing leadership skills. Advisors are ilable to help students 


experiences. 
Persons preparing for teaching or fo: work in other humél 


fields require a well-rounded education. In this connection, 


1 7 
completing a 126-semester-hour program in elementary educat 
University will mplete approximately 78 credit hours in the li 
a major in secondary education will complete approximately D 


hours in the liberal arts. Liberal arts courses and selected P% 
education courses may be completed at George Washington unii 
may be accepted for advanced standing from another accredited 


in accordance with regulations on page 

Experienced re nurses and | engaged in rels 
services or othe services areas may fill the requirementsd 
in Education by completing 120 credit hours. Ad anced standi 
eranted for courses completed in two and three-year program 


munity or junior colleges and at teaching hospitals. 


General Information for Freshmen and Sophomores 


All undergraduates admitted directly to the School 

Human Development are med academic advisors 

mission. Advisors are designated to provide continu 

students throughout their years ol undergraduate study 
each student must be approved by a faculty advisor 


Since each student's program is defined by individual ? 
important that students have a clear concept of their maj 
education, and that they be familiar with the certification 
of those localities in which they expect to teach Informatidls 
licensing requirements is available in the Career Services 


in Woodhull House, 2033 G St., N.W 


Entrance Requirements for Freshmen and Sophomores 


Good character and an academic background appropriate for ^P. 

of studies contem ted are required yo 
Requirements for admission to the freshman and/or s0Pp 

are as follows: 
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n acceptable certifi 


luation from an accredited eT 
; (i l which must include four years o 
: Showing at le s* which mu: are of acidi 
1; at least two years of one ! m language; two years of scie , 
; at leas years n languag d 
ibly with laboratory instr 


et 
ast 


I two years of social studies, one 

ch must be American hist '; and two years of college preparatory 
atics, | 
he principal's Statement that icant is prepared to undertake 
ollege i he Scho- 
ollege Entrance Examination B ard scores submitted on the : 
Aptitude Test and the English C Se A Achievement Test. 

recommended that the examinations be taken in December or 
Y of the senior year. Scores on tests taken in the junior year may 
mitted. < 


Arrangements for tests are the re sponsibility of beset 

d should be made with the Educ al Testing Ser eae "94704 

inceton, N.J, 08540; or 1947 Center St., c for the 
s than one month before the he test. In apply d 

e applicant sho be sent to = vos ce 

sions, George W versity, Washington, D.C. pei : 

College amination Board tests are preferred; meri 

Testino battery scores will be accepted. The app 

at these Scores be sent to the Office pae 

rican College Testing Progrüná, lowa City, Kn : 

ant take the tests in October of the senio 


at the applic 


chool of Education and Human Development will consider the 
Cy of the qualific 


ations of an applicant who, because of —— 
lances, does not present al] of the formal requirements state 
The Schoo] may require appropriate scholastic-aptitude tests. 
national students may be considered for admission with an equiva- 
eign secondary certificate. A student presenting such a ae 
80 show Competence in the English language and may be require 
in a full-time Program in English for Foreign Students befo 
ng Studies in à degree program. Requirements will be determine 
asis of an English Proficiency Te administered on-campus. A 
ate who Submits à score of 360 or above on the Test of English 
guage (TOEFL) may be excused from taking further course 
é language, 
EN out of se 


= r 
condary school for three years o 
et the above re 

testst 


quirements may take a special bat- 
t by Contacting the Office of Admissions or may 
to the School of Education and Human Devel- 
basis. To be admitted into the School's degree 
Sty Conditionally admitted Student must complete a trial program 
emester hours of course work with a quality-point index of 2.25 
er. This tria] Program must include one professional course and 
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The selection of courses to be taken in the trial program must} 
in conference with a faculty advisor in the School of Education ani 
Development. A conference concerning plans for study as à degit 
date is required of he beginning and end of 
program, Upon successful completion of the trial program the stu 


has submitted an application for degree candidacy should ask} 


applicant at 


missions Office to reconsider his or her application 


Admission with Advanced Standing 


Requirements for admission of students transferring from other ff 
accredited colleges and universities, and from other divisions 
University, are as follows: | 

Students who have accumulated 15 hours or more of academi 
st another regionally accredited college or university with an 8 


and acceptable grades may be admitted to the School @ 


id Human Development. Advanced standing may be aW 
rlv certified courses taken at regionally accredited colleg 


ident received a grade of C or bettet 

egree provided that such courses are € 
"W t 

Although a grade of D is not acceptable for transfer, the « ours 

: curricular requirement. Credits earned with @ 

r not, however, be counted toward advanced standing 

he School reserves the right use credit for transfef 


CUTT ilar requirements of the legre« at ( 


or in part or to allow credit provisionally 
It is the responsibility of the student to have an official tram 
lirectlv from each institution formerly attended to the Office ® 


ons. George Washington University, Washington, D.C 2005220 

Students may transfer from another division of this Univ 
a degree program in the School of Education and Human Det 
The student must present an accumulated quality-point index 
higher at the time of transfer. A student wishing to transfdl 


School from ant ther li 01 7 th | iversity must submit 


application of 

School 
Courses taken at another division of this University may Y 

toward a degree in this School provided they are comparable Si 


is 
of the legree 


sd 


ricular 


Nurses filing for admission to the B.A. program in Human Wi 
required to submit a copy ol their current state nurse's | 
(license) in addition to the official transcripts 

Students applying for transfer from another accredited 
universitv or from another division of this University whos 
academic records raise doubts of their ability to complete deg e 
ments successfully may be admitted to the School of Education® 
Development on a lit lt l'o be admitted nto the Seu ( 
program, à conditionallv admitted student must complete à pre € 
program of 15 semester ! of course work with quality | 


di V ision of pU 


of 2.25 or higher. A « t registered in another 


i 9 
] qu tv-point index f less than 4 
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National Teacher Examinations : 


All candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Education 

to take the National Teacher Examinations. Students recel 
reports of test scores and may avail themselves of the regu 
services of the Educational Testing Service. Students must 
Testing Service to send copies of test scores to the Schoo 
and Human Development fot X 


Students required to take the Examin tions must register 
the Educational Testing Service. Application forms are av 
fi 


office of the dean. 
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| Mathematics 
Science: 
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Electives 


Education 
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English: 


Math 9 and 10 (for elementary education majo 
and two semesters chosen from Math 3, 6, 9, off 
(for sec "m education majors) v nn 
Thre ymesters (2 in biological science and & 
in = sical science or vice versa) for ele menti 
education majors and two semesters for sec -ondf 
education majors. Courses are to be chosen 1" 
BiSc 3-4 or 11-12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geol ™ 
or Phys 1 and 2, or 9-10 

Hist s 72 for elementary educ ation mt jori d 
Hist 71-72 or PSc 1 and 2 or 2 and 3 for se con 
majors . 

Six semester hours selec ted from the follow 
AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 51% 
52; Hist 39-40; Hist 71-72; PSc 1 and 2; PSc 29 


3; or Soc 1 and 2 M , 

| ^ 5» 
Speech and Drama: SpDr 1 or 11 E (lf 

Electives: M. 

i 

Total i 

Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies Curriculum p: 

The following is the program for the first two years in prep | 


the Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studi 
with specialization in Elementary/Secondary Human Kinetics ani 
Studies in the School of Education and Human Development} 
should begin to acquire competency in several physical activi 


fo 


Educ 104 
Educ 102 or 103 
Engl 9 or 10, 11 


Four semester hours selected from first 
HKLS courses; 59, 60, 61, 62 recommended “i 


p 
à 3 t 

BiSc 3-4; Chem 3-4; Geol 1-2; Math 9 and 10%" 

Phys 1 and 2, or 9-10 en 


Hist 71-72, or PSc 1 and 2 or 2 and 3 MM 
Six semester hours selected from one of h 
lowing combinations: AmCv 71-72; Ant 


Econ 1-2; Geog 51 and 52; Hist 39—40; Hist 
PSc 1 and 2; PSc 2 and 3; or Soc 1 and 2: vt 
SpDr 1 (or 11 if recomm ended bv the dept 


" 


Total P" 


First two years in preparation for the Bachelor of Science in Hey 
ics and Leisure Studies degree with a specialization in dance 


Educ 102, 103 


D HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


English: 
Kinetics and 


sure Studies: HKLS 107, 108, 150 


lt 
Any combination of 1 cou 
98, 121, or 1 
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Aathematicg / 
Science: 


cial Studies: 


h and Drama: 
Electives: 


64 

1elor of Science in Human 

'O years in Preparation for the B; r of solenos Sea 
! and Leisure Studies degree { Eat se 


Semester 
Hours 
English: 


Engl 9 or 10, 11 
Kinetics and 


ure Studies: HKLS 150, 157 


Any Combination of 


— | > re as "S: 
aching-fielq Programs and their requirements are as follow 
ry Education Program 


: EDUC, 


to be selected with advisor's aj 

lected with advisor's Spo 
Principles of 
Introduce tion te 
Introduction 


Economics 
) Geography, or 


to Economic Ger 
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Hist 71-72 Introduction to American History 
HKLS As approved by the advisor 

Math 9-10 General Mathematics I, II 

*Science As approved by the advisor 


social Studies 


As approved by the advisor . 
PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


Thirty-six credit hours are required 


consisting of Educ 105, 108 
112, 135. 


Students majoring in elementary education may 
tional area of certification by substituting for ele 
sequence of courses 
Consideration 


prepare fol 
ctive courses 
in early childhood education or special 
should also be given to taking courses that are re 
under Teaching Emphases listed on page 119 


AREA OF CERTIFICATION IN EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


Eighteen credit hours are req 


uired, consisting of Educ 132, 1508 
154. 


AREA OF CERTIFICATION IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Twenty-four credit hours are required, consisting of SpEd 108 
170, 189, 190, 199. 


Middle School Education Program 


The middle school education program offers four teaching-field 
tions together with appropriate professional training. While the 
of a thorough understanding of the nature of the middle school 
the middle school is emphasized, equal stress is placed on eati 
tinued direct experiences in the middle school This experience 


in a senior-year block instructional program conducted larg. 
field. 1: 
4 
GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS (See pages 74-75.) 
el 
SUBJECT AREA SPECIALIZATIONS e 


Communications: 30 credit hours 


n 
Life Science: 30 credit hours P: 
Earth/Space Science: 30 credit hours ju 
Social Science: 30 credit hours 


* The science requirement must incl 


ical 
ude courses in both physical and biolog 


` ! /ELOPMENT 
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BSIONAL COI IRSES 


n 2, 134 
: “duc 105, 110, 112, - 
Six credit hours are re quired, consisting of Educ 


7 144, and 
id 36, 137, 138, and 
ial methods course selected from Educ 136. 
` a » D M 
es planned with an advisor. 


tary Education Programs 


: ecializa- 
s 'aching-field sp 2 

secondary education program a number ot Suena. that, wherever 
are offered However, it is strongly Mt cR minor in an inter- 
e, a candidate undertake the SC VIUNME Elit advisor is urged 
linary Subject area. Early counseling Dy ar study The requirements 
pure a balanced and realistic rp llows: 7 
Secondary education Program are as follc 


AL EDUC TION REQUIREMENTS (See | 


T AREA SPECIALIZATIC 
39 credit hours 

bY: 46 credit hours 
istry: 40.44 credit 
Science: 46- 


h 


hours 

49 credit hours 
: 39 credit hours 

: 45 credit hours 


TS 
credit hours 

matics; 39 credit hours 

: 42 credit hours 

S: 36 cre 


2 
: 42 credit 
an 


credit hours 
hours 


Tama: 36 credit hours 


SIONAL COURSES* 


f Educ 105, 108, 
l 27 credit hours, consi "Tu. ot € "E 139, 
' 6 credit hours selected from Educ 136, 137, 


or of Science in Hu 
Program. 


tary and 
ce 


man Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
E. depigned 'ecialization 
Secondary Schools, offer 

education and eleme 


"Sic ca- 
ted os secondary school physical edu 

se in the teaching of reading 
"isdictiong. 


lo prepare students for teaching in 
[e] re pé StUG 


Raa fas» 
‘tunities for 
opportunitie 


is recommended since 


yment in 


Spi alizatio: n Dance r Ti | 


Junior ar senior year 
T f |] " TT Y '| 1/14 M 11 I 
rh low ; Urse í )4, 10! HKLS§ 
), 133, 135-36, 141-4 14, 150, 151, 164. 175 
| ( 


n tics 1 

QJ ] r Year The thire edit honre n required com 

HKLS 102, 103, 111, 112 114. 130. 160 51, 158, and I 105 

From 27 ! credit hour l, including HKLS 1l 
38, 139, 164, 1 ind Ed 


in Education Program in Human Services 


Th« program ir H Iman Ser < me for reg stered 
other persons enga« | in vari s hur i en re who al 
n complet f l I ts for th í e I he f Arts id 

Th progran n Human Servic; pl nned t 1) enable 
to develop th Pase fective lit meet a raný 
ervict eed ]) deve humar ractio nd lead 


2 
Ts 


| he idis r liberal arts and Sfi, 
courses completed at lit legi id universit A dva 
ing will he nted f register Wr wl } ; Y leted n 
prograr t accredite h hospital ) credit hours m 
progran id 45 credit hon for 3-vear nrocrat Th cred 
Courses | ] 


) 


I 3, Dut does not include other 
courses 


on ete the fol] "Ww lib ral @ S 


l i res t re lS V nother inst 
George W ishineton Univer sity m 


Sc 
s ] 


] Engl 10 
lterature—Eng] 51 71, 


fath 3, 6, 9, or 10 
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r ; Phys 
; 2; Phys 1, 2; Phy 
Science BiSc 3, 4; Chem 3, 4; Geol 1, 2; Phy 


8 Emphases for Majors in Education and 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


à irses and pro- 
: we int offers course: 
ool of Education and Human De pae nn v iid that enhance op- 
hat are educationally sound and enric DOS tions throughout the 
; nds. n ic] postu :onsisting 
lies for Sraduates to oł I : n developed, consisting 
States, Special leaching emphases it Ec im y elective 
ses which Students are en. PER lesu 
: : l rv Or S :COondar) 
1 their programs in elem, y Or sé 
ing emphases are offered i 
ling 
tional Edu, ation 
ent Education 


l ng areas 
n the following area 


teaching emphases 
Dr elementary and 
ose in large url 
Skills and unde 
ates for teac : both nationally and 
ld that h signi : ae ism will try 

í sıgnın d tourism K 
tionally, iş The academic V ok work in 

: : lence to fint : 
Select this Sequence i 

i e xperience. 3 : 

aus to enhance classroom « : iave been taken 
3 Offered in the 


l of Education and 
s degree Programs of the : 
and 


nrpae recognized 
lesi focus on areas of — U- 
are designed to " tion, partic 
second MARS 
aN Centers. ( 
Tstandings in 
hing Positions. 


i I luate 
assigned unde) aduate 


ion about these sequences 
nore detailed information abot 


Contact the Dean's Offi c 
t, or their ac 


8 represents 
of the te 


Education and 


* ] " K z i I I e ecic courses offered 
é breakdown or th } 
à 1g emph 


ases: 


Cation: R 
ent Educat 


ion: H 
2: Educ 100 0, and 
( ' 110, an 111, 118, 119, and 
Pathology, and Audiolog 
115. 


's graduate pro- 
Arts in ' hing, Master of 
Arts in aching, ? 


i Education 
;ialist, and Doctor of Educatic 


i | I I !, Goo 
mple W, Authorized W thdrawal; € 
Grades 4, B, C, and ! ire counted omputine the quality-pl 

[See page 46) 
Whene 
l the symbol M (Authorized Witl 
indicates that 


ver a grade has not Deer issiened th« 


symbol I (Inco 
drawal will be recorded The 
a satisfactory explanation has been given to they 
's faih npiete the required work of the @ 

ID i r the lapse of one calél 
except by written permission of the Dean* Council An "Inf 
3 I f | 8 automatically 


by reregisteri 


for the st 


"Incompl 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF 


ication and Hur Development offers an 

nary fifth ye ! education. This program if 

lected lib T es, postgraduates, and prü 

IOn Y ork n a n1 ium TOT on wg between 
SY I Students receive +} ] 


eachir ID ympletion of the program | 
For details write the chairman the Department of Educatió 
Program, School of Educatior ind Human Development George 
) 
ton University, Was] D.C. 20052 
ADMISSION A 
r 
To be admitted to the program i: museum education an applica ti 
| nave a hache r | ree Ji " | ; 
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8 study the schoo] as an institution—its organization, pupil popula- 


and service -and as a laboratory, where they will work in class- 
vith students and teachers. The prog am will also focus on other 
M audien Students will earn at least 12 semester hours of credit 
Academic concentration. During the spring semester students will 
h internship in area science, art or history museums. 


GREE OF MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


1s of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Education 
Signed to e 


nable Prospective teachers and experienced teachers 
ase their Professiona] and academic knowledge and skills and to 
? tor special types of educational service. They also provide op- 
Ies for college graduates in other disciplines to acquire needed 


onal education, as well as study in the subjects which are directly 
to their Professiona] Objectives. 


ers programs are available in the fields listed on the following 


ve Physical Education 
imary goal of the ad 


Contribution toward alleviating t} 

ical education for handicapped persor » The program also serves 
un physica] educators for new roles i school systems and 
mental and rehabilitation Settings e] focuses - 
e Physical educator as part of the compr ensive treatment team; 
'e a mult i ETE aA 


aptive physi: 


1Dr 0 
appro 


es students for 
ms, and other 


: Ein this n»ooses n the skills and un- 
SS required f. ; it 
equired to Perform functo. sociated with the roles 
specialist, idmin 


UStrator 


= ^ Counselor, and consultant in the 
adult education I es 


Student Developmen; 


lopment provides the 

{ entry-level 

t Studer lirs, 7 program ovides education 
unseling, g litation ad training, and 
‘lopment Many grad i ployed in colleges 
I ational student 


Career develop i 
ident affairs research, 


ling, financial ; 
; and c unseling, 
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Curriculum 


The master's degree program in curriculum has been develop& 
educators in meeting state lic ensing requirements for school admi 
and supervision. Courses cover a broad range of theory and př 
are appropriate for non-school-based agencies and for educa 
cerned with program or learning media development. 


Dance 

The master’s degree program in dance is designed to prepa 
specialists for roles in the areas of choreography, dance therdj 
education, or performance. The student plans with the advisor 
of study that considers individual background, professional intel 
career goals. 


Early Childhood Education 


The master’s degree program in early childhood education 
teachers, directors, and supervisors in nursery schools, dav cam 


and kindergartens, as well as researchers and program speciali 


field. 


Elementary Education l 


- e. 
The masters degree 
i 


program in elementary education is 
teachers continue thei th 


ir professional growth and advance 
in their work in regular ele mentary school classrooms. TI 
be used to develop an academi specialization for work 
school children, or to explore fields of specialization for 
professional goals 
Elementary ‘Secondary Administration 
The graduate program in educatio! il administ in d 
pare students for leadership roles in nuh! | pr 
organizations. The master's deor 
administration is considered to pro th im ent 
tion for the positions of principal, assistant pri al, and 
ment. 
General Physical Education C 
This program permits students to take courses in allied reas AMEN 


. ' | " 
fields to enhance their ability to compete for more varied ome: 


Opportunities in general physical education. The . ectives af . 
by the student in consultatii n with the advisor and are base BR 
ground and professional goals. ach 
foo 
su 
program prepares individuals to do" a 
educational, or personal counseling in community or eU 
agencies. 


Generic Counseling 


The generic counseling 
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ince and Counseling 


puidance ; a | 
'k ance and counse ling program prepares individuals to be certified 
as Counselors in e] 


sementar y or secondary schools. 


ducati , . k 
histr: , ucation program affords the student a concentration in 
8 an an teaching or 

Ui 


rative curriculum, Courses prepare students for 
s 2 pos : 
Positions in areas generally encompassing college and uni- 
academic affairs, public relations, finance, and de- 


ing or advancing in positi ons associated 

1 development activities in business, industry, 

' organizations in the public or private sectors. 
students th the skills and understandings needed 
ning specialists, administrators, and consultants 


training, 


of Arts 


$ development of individualized programs which cut 

8, both within the School of Education and Human 
Education and other schools and departments 
4;,~Rsortium, The program is designed to meet specific 
‘tives of ap S > needs. It will be possible 
rsen international experiences, 

There must be a balance between 

aration and between theoretical and 


to assist the student in developing the 
inalyze tasks, ass developmental level, 
‘ ipply appropriate learning strategies. 
as motor development specialists and team 
18 gs, resource personnel for mainstream- 
in movement education and perceptual-motor 
coordinators in public and private day care 


cc . " ^ 
a mpleted this program have been employed in various 
res ,SPecia] r 


adir reading teachers, reading clinicians, reading 
1 p 
d 8 Supervis Ors. Persons who complete the program 
from it) | ; 
pos | Will be more attracive candidates for regular 
sit ions, in addition to E more effective teachers. 


select, 


"mi 
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Rehabilitation Counseling 


This program Prepares individ to provide vocation 
psychosocial Services to people « fronted by problems 
tional intellectual, or ial disabilitie 
tra ed ounselor« exist i: tat« Vocatior 
Community agen, ha heltered y 
ind mental ] lth setting he rehabi] 
88 a counselor but lso as a co rdinator o 
Secondary Education 
This progran 3 designed primarily for junior and sen 
teachers. who Wish to further develop their skills and | 
teaching. Th, Program is also usefy) to those Interested ir 
secondary scho ling the | 


Special Education 


Early Childhood Special Education 


The early ch Idhood special educat On program consists « 
hours of graduate cre lit designed t Oring students insight 1 
in the areas of the deve] pment of youno exceptional child 
Ping conditions t early childhood identification and as 
cedures in early chil hood specia di tion; clinica] teachíit 
mentally disabled g children and al 
to the developmental V 


‘ternative mode 
d. This two proi 
Prepares teacher. of developmentally disabled young child 
Service role), and early childhood ia lon strategis 
tant role), Admission requirements differ for each role. Eligil 
Program is best determined Dy a pers: i 

staff, 


isabled y 


ung chi 


I ial interview with 
Vocational/Special Education Program 
This program is designed to p vide trained Personne] to assis! 
capped to become self Micient in in increasingly complex # 
e iphasis of the pi ram has been pl 
assist t] 


*- 
'aced on career training 
Pped person to Obtain 

Working 


a constructive P 
community. The Student rece ives intensive training m 
individual e lucationa] Vocational edu; ation, sup 


nal Planning pre ia 
tional education, academic programs, community p 


and 
graduate of this progr 


am will be prepared to be either a clas 
teacher in a secondary-leve] s hool, serving as a work-study 
9r special education Classroom teacher, or a school-based reso 
a 
Supervision and Human Relations a 
The program in supem 


pervision and human 
administrativy and super 


rvisory posit 
schoo] districts The 
administrat 


: t 
relations prepares à 
in public and private 


ns 
program IS di signed 


T 
to lead toward į 
ive and supervisory positi ns in nearby states. pi 
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genera] supervisory principles nd responsibilities, and will also 
rest to educators in non-school agencies. 


reation 
ram prepares students for positions in therapeutic recreation in 
Institutions day care cei rs, geriatric facilities, community 
“epartments, and othe ilities which provide services to 
Opulations. At least s ven r have been identified in the 
recreation: these include therapist, counselor, educa- 

; administrator. er, and consultant. 


1 


el Administration 


that is international in scope; it is con- 
and tourism offices, convention and visitor 

and Planning financial institutions, tour whole- 
agencies institutions, and corporations in- 

* program is intended for those concerned 

for advancement in tourism and 

‘ing entry-level professionals for 

by travel-related businesses, 

remsOUrism org r i l sn agencies. resorts, and in other 
8 Sear LAS Era 
eac i 2 
j ence, te nese in developing or strengthening their academic 
Y permit 15 to ru Ograms In element 'y and secondary education 
On, These Program z ster hours ork in departments other than 
who need additional are designed to meet the need of teachers-in- 
Or to improve th ^ Aim in content to qualify for advanced certifi- 
sly trained teack ne C assroom skills and may also be helpful to 
Sis i ce cners planning to re-enter the profession. The major 
i e teach hening both the a ademic and professional com- 


D: 
Jr 


Concerning these programs may be obtained by 
© office of the dean. 


NCE REQUT; 


REMENTsS FOR THE 


MASTER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


institution, an undergraduate 

iverage), demonstrated interest 

give promise of success as a 

quality-point index is in the range 

Provisional admission. The quality 

S of the last two years of the bache- 

all course work completed beyond the bacca- 

Programs there are more applicants than can be 
9y additional criteria are necessary, 

are required before admission to can- 
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didacy in the field of scl 
admission to programs 
ment. 


100] administration. 


Experience i 
in adult education 


and human resc 


Candidates whose un 


dergraduate preparation does not ir 
lents of the b 


“asic requirements for the degree of Bachelor o 


cation must make up deficiencies and may be required to ta 
tests. 


ADVANCED S TANDING 


Advanced standing is granted for approved courses taken 
credited institutions. but i 


a minimum of 24 semester hours n 
pleted at this University as a master's candidate. 

A maximum of 12 semester hours of 
this University in excess of the 
be credited toward the master's 
plan of spe ialization. 

Advanced standing 
before application for 


advanced courses ¢ 
requirements for the bachelor! 
degree if the Work fits in with! 


is not granted for work completed five ol 
admission or readmission to master's call 


PLAN OF STUDY 


The plan of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts # 


requires a minimum of 33 hours of graduate credit. The e 
student's option, include a thesis carrying six hours of gra 
Whether or not a student selects the thesis option, a nina 
must be from courses planned primarily for graduate stu 


group courses). The 18 hours must include a course in resedf$ 
and procedures. / 


A minimum of 12 hours, not including the? 
research course, must be trom courses offered by the School @e 
and Human Development. : 
Programs may includ: additional teaching field preparati 
cases, however, undergraduate and graduate courses combi 
at least equivalent to the undergraduate requirements for 
Bachelor of Arts in Edu ation j 
Programs are planned initially in conference with an admi 
in the School of Edu ition and Human De velopment and subs S 
a designated advisor in the candidate's area of specializatiofg 
on the candidate' 


grams are based 


s Interests and backgroumtls; 
certification requirements of the state and locality in which tr, 
plans to teach fdu 

All degree requirements must be completed within six years | 

i 
RESIDENCE eR 
Brey 
A candidate for the master’s degree is required to complete ent) 
24 semester hours in residence, ite F 
and 
SCHOLARSHIP fu] ; 


A quality-point index of 3.00 is required for graduation. gut 
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Me grade of C 


semester hours are subject to 
' of F must confer with the dean 


approved in writing by the 

€ of the dean. A Statement of the 
I lards for the thesis and 
‘orm and reproduction 


sandidate, during 

direction of the member 

written. In case a thesis 

y be granted without further 

page 49 a ident. lOWever, maintain continuous registra- 
beyond the 4418 his period. If th, Preparation of the thesis 
entire six he : lé alendar year, the student must register 
and pay tuition as tor a repeated 


lees, ^ leQuiring 33 semester hours, may elect to 
““Mester-hoy Ourse approved by the academic 

, MPrehensiye examinatic n. Candidates in 
ve examinati ‘andidates in programs 
i ; may waive the com- 
sor. Candidates 
istered for the semester it 
1 application he office of the 
lopment no later than 30 days prior 


degree of Education Spe- 
! in education who seek further 
jjectives 
available in the following fields: 
Counseling 


Curriculum 
Higher Edy; ation 


ion from this University (or the 
Miller Analogies Test or the 
graduate course work which 
Taduate Faculty, and two years of 
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Each applicant must be interviewed 
of the School of Education and Hum 
in the candid 


and recommended by a sti 


an Development or by a rep 
ate’s locality appointed by the dean 


Scholarship 


Scholarship requirements for the degree of Education Speciali 


same as those for the degree of Master of Arts in Education | 
126-27). 

| 
Programs of Study and Degree Requirements 


Individual programs are develope 
the candidate's skills, interests, 
semester hours beyond the req 
in Education is required. At ] 


d, through the faculty-advisorf 

and career goals. A minim 
uirements of the degree of Masti 
east 21 hours of this work must 
on campus at this University; with the approval of the advisor, 
ing semester hours of the program may be taken in off-campus 
of the GWU College of General Studies or at another approved 
A maximum of five calendar years is allowed for completi 
program. 

At least 12 of the required 30 hours must be in appropriate. 
Courses in education selected from the following areas: (1) found 


cognate study, (2) background and general principles of the fiel 
(3) an area of specialization. 


rm 


Pr. 
The Comprehensive Examination fte 
Successful completion of a six-hour written examination andi. 
examination, at the option of the major field advisor, is requi 


p 
THE DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF EDUCATION p 

fi 
The School of Education and Human Development offers pio: 
advanced study leading to the degree of Doctor of Education 


> T " ent 
grams, which are under the supervision of the Advanced Gradi? 
provide major fields of study in teacl 


: 1 ( 
1er education, special #491 
counseling, administration : 


and curriculum, adult education, hum? 
ment, human resource development, and higher education. Supp? 
are available in administration, administration of higher educ? 
education, college student development, counseling, curriculu A 
tary education, higher education, human growth and developm® EHE 
resource development, reading, secondary education, specia! 4 
supervision, and teacher education. With the approval of the! d 
Graduate Faculty and the departments concerned, one supp? 
may be taken in other departments of 
study of interrelated areas of educat 
major field of study. 


tior 


mj 
eac 
the University. AII prog" NP of 
ion and a doctoral disse 
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ion 
Dlicant must have 


Buate work in fie] 
Tequired 


adequate preparation for advanced study, includ- 
ds Prerequisite to his or her objective, equivalent 
degree of Master of Arts in Education at this 
* years of successful pertinent educational ex- 
al qualities, and a capacity for creative scholar- 


applica ee for an interview with the assistant dean 

the sare S needs in relation to the resources of the School 

ta E In applying for doctoral study. The required 

Ddards wil] be explained at this time. Candidates meet- 
ards are admitted to precandidacy for the degree, 


a minimum of nine semester hours of course 

ling requirements specified by the Advanced 

be completed, This work must be completed 

to precandidacy, for part-time 

r hours of course work for full- 

-andidacy will then be decided on the 

arship in the precandidacy period, the recom- 

detailed plan for the balance of the program, 
on, 


t 
as Bd three fears of full-time study beyond the degree 
s are ; cation, or the equivalent in part-time study, are 
individually planned. It is estimated that, for the 
required for the -total program will be 75 
a minimum of 12 semester hours of dissertation 
ed into two parts. The first consists of preparation 
minations in a major field of study and two sup- 
etion of 4 required research tool field. The second 
ion VeStigation, the writing of a dissertation, and 


Ve c : . : ^ 
um Ompleteg the comprehensive examinations must 
SIX semester hours of sertation Research 
2 hours have been completed, and a mini- 


"Ours a Semester thereafter unti] the satisfactory 
examination. 


OCctora] [e 


, 


andidacy the student is assigned to a com- 
I5 responsible for guiding the preparation 
Prehensive examinations in supporting fields 
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or the major field comprehensive examination. The candidate M 
individual conferences with the committee members to dé 
content of each field and to receive guidance in preparat 
examination. 

The supporting field examinations, which are taken first, a£ 
written examinations. In addition to the research tool field a8 
plans a historical research investigation for the dissertation mul 
an appropriate research seminar offered by the CRM of 
student's dissertation committee may recommend other tool 1 
The tool requirement must be completed prior to the major fiel 
tion. The major field examination is a written 12-hour exam 
hours on each of two successive days. 

The candidate begins the second part of the program aftë 
factory completion of all supporting field examinations, w 
research tool field and the major field examination. 


search and to interpret and present its results. 

During the first part of the program, the dean appoints @ 
committee, nesting of a chairperson (usually a major field% 

two additior faculty members who serve as readers. Thé 
required to Sela a proposal for the dissertation ^ this com 
determines its acceptability and re« indi approval to 
on Advanced Graduate Studies. The dissertation is complete 
guidance of the chairperson, with the advice of the other mé f 
dissertation committee. 

No later than the date specified in the calendar, the cal 
submit to the dean five complete copies of the dissertation ani 
of an abstract for inclusion in the announcement of the ex 
for reproduction by Unive rsity Microfilms, Inc. Printed oe 
regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the disse 
aration of the abstract, and services offered by University Mi 
are available in the office of the dean. The successful candi 
doctorate is required, before receiving the degree, to pay M 
the expense of printing the Announcement of the Final E ay 
cover the basic service rendered by 1 Jniversity Microfilms 


THE DISSERTATION f 
A dissertation is required as evidence of ability to perform 3 


sign a microfilm agreement. 1 
ite 
THE FINAL EXAMINATION D 


^X 


as; 


When the dissertation has approval of the director, the cand! 
mended to the dean for the final oral examination, which r 
at least three weeks before the degree is to be conferred. TH! 

is open to the public and is conducted by a committee 
appointed by the dean, supplemented D at least two leade T. 
date's field of study from outside the Uni iversity. Candidates 
fully pass the oral e es ition are recommended for the df 
faculty of the School of Education and Human Develo 
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nce and Continuous Study 


E Preparation for the degree 
ind other Work done und 


r 


; including examinations, courses, semi- 
er the direction of an advisor, must be done 
he student must remain registered in the School of Educa- 
Human Development. except when the dean or the Advanced 
&ranted a leave of absence. Failure to register each 
e academic year may result in lapse of candidacy. Subse- 
non is subject to whatever new conditions and regulations 

by the Advanced Graduate Faculty. 
and major field examinations must be completed within 
of admission, and the entire program must be 
t years, regardless of full-time or part-time study. 
isfy one of three options for full-time study. In- 
Se plans will be provided by the assistant dean 


of Exceptiona] Children 


Education and Human Development offers a program for the 
exceptional children, Laboratory experiences are 
andicapped children in the metropolitan area. 
junior- or S year undergraduate, master's, 
special permission, teachers, 
Prepared students from other 
'"Sity may elect these courses. Inquiries 
> availability of scholarships and fellow- 
erry Botwin, Department of Special Edu- 
ersity, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


Program trains rehabilitation coun- 
ed or disadvantaged to assume a place 
am combines fieldwork and coursework in 
rds Ba Oyment in an expanding field that yields high 
e profession and the program are inter- 
Such related areas as guidance, medicine, psy- 
l cial education. 
the availability of traineeships for 
uld be directed to Dr. Daniel Sinick, 
ucation, George Washington University, Wash- 


rapeutic Recreation 
UCation 


egree TE i : i 
therape on in the field of physical education, with a 


utic Tecreation or 


ii zi adaptive physical education, is 


“cation for the Handicapped, U.S. Office: of 
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Education. Both programs require an intensive internship (mini 
clock hours) in University-affiliated training centers in Was 

hospitals, schools, clinics, and public agencies. Inquiries cone 
am and the availability of graduate research assistants» 
directed to the Chairman, Department? 


Studies, George Washington University: 


progr 
ternships should be 
Kinetics and Leisure 
D.C. 20052. 


Certification Curricula 
Development provides? 


The School of Education and Human 
tes with appropriate? 


planned programs for liberal arts gradua 
institutions who wish to prepare for teaching. 
certification, but not wishing to work for a degree, may enr 
fication program if they meet the admission, scholarship, 89 
requirements of degree í andidates. The School also provides? 
of courses of interest to renew licens® 


accredited 


to teachers who wish 


Reading Center 


(See pages 54-55) 


Speech and Hearing Clinic 


(See page 54) 


Off-Campus Degree Programs 
velopment has acad 
to the degree of M 
genel 


The School of Education and Human De 
tion over the off-campus programs leading 
in Education in the fields of elementary education; 
guidance and counseling; higher education; human resource 
secondary education; spec ial education—early childhood sp% 
and supervision and human relations. The degree of Educ? 
is offered in administration and higher education. 
These degree programs are administered by the Colleg 
Studies. For details concerning the off-campus program$ 


of General Studies Bulletin. 
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COMMITTEE ON DOCTORAL S TUDIES IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


G.P. Lauter, S.R. Chitwood, S.S. Fuller, W.W. Hardgrave, N 


P.N. Reeves, J.M. Sachlis 


INTRODUCTION 


This School was organized as the School of Government in? 
the next two decades, programs in business administration and 
ministration were added, and the emphasis gradually shifted 

graduate to graduate study. The name was changed in 1960 t0 
of Government, Business, and International Affairs to refl 

curately the offerings of the School. A division of the School 

in 1966, and two schools were established —the School of GoY 
Business Administration, a primarily professionally oriented 
the School of Public and International Affairs, a primarily P 

school. 


Í 
|: 

Objectives 
li 
The objectives of the School are: ? 
1. to prepare graduates for positions in the manageme 


organizations in both business and government; 


2. to emphasize a broad fundamental education as the A 
k 


nt | 


for positions carrying management or administrative respo 

3. to explore in all their forms, through education and 
interactions and interdependencies of institutions in the 
private sectors, both nationally and internationally; j 

4. to extend the School’s resources and influence into the 
that is, to business, educational, health, and governmental in$ 
environment whose missions and needs can benefit from 
School's resources. 

Programs in the School include examination of administr8 
and quantitative approaches to decision-making common 19 
and government. These programs stress the points at whic 
decisions of either business or government must give cons! 
lated policy decisions of the other. Emphasis is placed 0f 
management education is not limited to organizational teć j" 
in the broadest sense, education for management responsi 

It is the policy of the School to emphasize a broad fun 
tion as the best preparation for positions carrying manage? 
trative responsibility. 

Undergraduate programs concentrate the first two years P 
eral arts curriculum drawn fom the social sciences, 
tive methods, and a limited number of courses in admi 
in the junior and senior years expand their work to inclu 
tions of business enterprise, (2) the economic and lega 
business, (3) the implications of modern analytical tec 
quantitative methods, (4) the study of organization the 
relations, and (5) the practice of problem-solving technid 
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common to all management 
peration. Master's degree pro- 
S of management, human rela- 

Specialization 3 
mprised of both full- and Pe mede 
' Scheduling of classes both during the day an E. 
Is after norma] Working hours. Al] students should anticipate — 

classes, The presence of Working students is viewed as an 

t of the evening class sessions, . dr ee 
Dnsive to the needs of the Vashington « mmunity, the Sonona es 
d the policy of making many of its educational activities ge ae 
ampus centers in the metropolitan area. The School is o pr: : 
lor of Science in Health Care Administration degree, at this x 
to students at the val School of Hospital Administration, E 
Md. The Bachelor of Business Administration, Master of Arts 
Care Administration, Master of Business Administration, Master 
ic Administration, and Master of Urban and Regional Planning 
are offered on c aster of Science in Administra- 
: ate degree offered off campus The pec 
8 support in the area and provide ificant eo z 
business and government communities. Programs of study leading 


vegree of Master of Science in Administration are listed in the 
of Genera] Studies Bulletin 


ool of Government an 


bership in the Middle 
tration since 1961, 
ic Administra 


i ini : intained 
d Business Administration has ma 


Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business 
It joined th 


e Council on Graduate Education 
tion in 1966, In 1968, the School became a member 
jretican Assembly of Collegiate Schools of Business, and the 

Programs are accredited by the Assembly. The programs 
atisf 3 \ 


i i erti lic 
ational requirements for the Certified Pub 
anagement 
in hospital is accredited by the 
or Health Services Administration. 


anning degree program is recognized 
anners, 


s leading to tH 


le degrees 
ter of Busines 


of Bachelor of Business 
istration include tl 
ing areas: 


Administration 
1e equivalent of at least 


> follow 


5, processes 


, and institutions in the pro- 
and/or sery 


'S and the financing of the 
'orms of organization; 

' economic and legal environment as it pe 
organizations. along with ethical 
influences as they affect 


rtains to 


considerations 
such organizations; 
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3. a basic understanding of the concepts and applications of 
| quantitative methods, and information systems; 
4. a study of organization theory, behavior, and interpe rsonall 
| cations; 
5. a study of administrative processes under conditions " 
including integrating analysis and policy determination of W 
management level. | 
$ 


Fellowships 
The School of Government and Business Administration 
/ 


graduate fellowships available to its students, including th 
Research Fellowships in International Business, Health Care # 
tion Fellowships, Ernst and Ernst Grant to Doctoral Candidates?! 

i or Economics, the National Association of Purchasing Managem 
ship, the Scotti sh Rite Foundation Fellowships and the Wolé 
tion Scholarships. 


REGULATIONS 


Regulations concerning admission, registration, fees and w 
stated on pages 20-34, other Univers ty regulations, on pages 


Attendance 


A student may not attend classes until registration is comple 

i due are paid. A student may be dropped from any course 
i absence. jl 
The student is held responsible for all the work of the cours 1 
registered, and all Aene must be excused by the instruct 
before provision is made for the student to make up the wor 
A As lent suspended for any cause may not attend classe 
period of suspension. 


Withdrawal 


l Withdrawal from a course or from the 1 University without acad a 
is permitted during the first four weeks after registration 10 
| spring semester. Withdrawal after this period is permitted om 


| circumstances, and requires certification by the instructors 0 
Which the student is registered that the student is doing pass 
"Withdrawal," page 47) 


E 


Adding Courses 


Courses may not be added after the first full week of @ 


semester or summer session. 


Independent Study Plan 


A student of demonstrated capacity, with a special inte srest if 
matter of a course, may be permitted to undertake study P 


os Si ATION 
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direction of an 


riate departme 
credits norma 


i um bibi rules of the 
Instructor, in accordance with th« 


L5 Nd cific 
nt. Credit under this plan is limited to the speci 
lly allowed when taken on a class basis. 


Correct English 


udent whose Written or spoken English in any course is m" 
ay be reported by the instructor to the dean. The dean may "m 
mentary work. Without academic credit, varying in amount with the 
of the student. If the work Prescribed is equivalent to a eter: t d 

tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree — be da th 
ure to make up such deficiency in English to the satisfaction epu 


ACHELOR OF BUSINESS 


ADMINISTRATION DEGREE 


- iness 
hool Offers programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of Bust 
istration in the fields o 


accounting and business administratio 


ANCE REQUIREMENTS 


haracter and an academic back 
ves contemplated are required. 


Tements for admission to the freshman class are as follows: 
D acceptable Certificate of graduation from a U.S. secondary 
Showing at least 15 units* which must include four years of 
; at least two Years of one foreign language; two years of oe 
bly with laboratory instruction; two years of social studies, one 
must be American history; and two years of college preparatory 
at An applic high school record is deficient in any 
admitted until such deficiencies are removed 

examinations. i 
be considered for admission with an equiva- 
icate, A student presenting such a certificate 
"Ce in the E lish language by scoring not less 
aking of the T L or 600 on the second taking. 
du may be required to enroll in a full-time program 
'eginning Studies in a degree ?rogram. 
llege Entrance nation Board sr scemid on the Scho- 
"n 


ground appropriate for the program 


1 Exami 

Ptitude Test and the E lish Composition Achievement Test, 

recommended that the examinations be taken in December or 
Cores on 


à lests taken in the junior year may be submitted, Ar- 
nts for tests are the responsibility of the applicant and should be 
Sting Service, 20 Nassau St., Princeton, N.J. 


:Qucationa] Te 
Center St., Berkeley, Calif. 94704, not less than one month 


"presents & year's Study in a Secondary 
0 Sixty-minute Periods, or ale 


school subject, including in the aggregate not 
the equiv 


nt, of prepared classroom work, 
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before the date of the test. In applying for the test, the wo 

specify that the scores be sent to the Office of Admissions, [e 
ington University, Washington, D.C. 20052 

The College Entrance Examination Board tests are prefe 
the American College Testing battery scores will be accepté 
cant should request that these scores be sent to the Office of 
directly from the American College Testing Program, Iowé 
It is recommended that the applicant take the tests in O€ 
senior year. 

The School of Government and Business Administration 
the adequacy of the qualifications of an applicant who, because 
circumstances, does not present all of the formal re quim 
above. The School may prescribe appropriate scholastic aptid 
the University. J 

(B) Students who have been out of secondary school fort 
more and/or have not taken the CEEB or oe may take 8 
tery of admission tests* by contacting the Office of Admissll 
be considered for admission to the School of Government 
Administration on a conditional basis. To be admitted int 
degree program, a conditionally admitted student must cO 
program of 15 semester hours of course work with a quali 
of 2.5 or higher. This trial program must include one course 
counting, economics, English, and science, to be selected from 
curriculum of the Bachelor of Business Administration degree 

The selection of courses to be taken in the trial program ™ 
in conference with a faculty advisor in the School of GO 
Business Administration. A conference concerning plans t 


degree candidate is required of each applicant at the begl 
of the trial program. Upon successful completion of the trial 
student who has submitted a degree-candidate application wi 
to degree status. 


i 


Admission with Advanced Standing 


Requirements for admission of students transferring from othit 
accredited colleges and universities and from other divi 
University, are as follows: 

(A) Students who have Fen e 30 hours or more 
credit at another regionally accredited college or university 
earned a 2.00 or higher quality-point index may be admitte 
of Government and Business Administration, Advanced $187 
awarded for properly certified courses taken at regionally $ 
leges or universities for which the student received a grade ? 
and may be applied toward a degree provided they are 
the curricular requirements of the degree. 

In no case will more than 60 semester hours of advanct 
granted for course work completed at regionally accredit 
or junior colleges. Accounting and business administration co 
such colleges may be applied toward the Bachelor of Busine | 


^ ut | 
These tests include, among others, the Differential Aptitude Test, Cooper? b 
nation and Ohio Psychological Test 


MINISTRATION 
SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATIO = 
ree provided they are 
PT Courses (one c 
ble to this Sch 
| community or 


comparable to BAd 161, Mgt 118, 119, Mi 
Ourse per area up to a maximum of three cours 
ool’s courses numbered 101-200, tak I at ge has 
junior college where a grade of C or pei: The 
irned may be accepted to waive certain required courses. des 
of a required Course does not entitle he student to any semester 
f credit, 

ugh a grade of D is not acce 
Satisfy a Curricu] 
» however, b 


rse r be 
ptable for transfer, the ith « DERE le 
z s earned wi a D grade 
ar requirement. Credits earned v 


e counted toward the 


total number of semester hours 
I for the degree, 


l Any course completed with a grade = D er betae 
e repeated for the urpose of earning degree — 
choo] reserves the right * refuse credit for transfer in whole or 
r to allow credit TOvisionallv. i 
he responsibility of the E" to have an official transcript sent 
from each institution formerly attended to the Office of Admis- 
eorge Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. f Gov- 
udents may transfer into a degree program in the School of Go 
and Business Administration after completing at least 12 - eem 
another degree-granting division of this yu 
as an accumulated quality-point index of 2.00 or t. 
- A student Wishing to transfer into the School ro r 
; : ; must submit a formal application o 


r division of this University may be applied 
: in this School Provided they are comparable to the 
" requirements of the degree, A maximum of 90 semester hours of 
credit may be applied toward a degree program in this School. 
case will credit for more than 15 fera hours of undergraduate 
WOrk taken at this University in nondegree status be allowed 


»eeling degree "equirements in the School of Government and 
ministration, 


nded or is otherwise absent from the 
Te must make formal application for 
ent is subject to the rules and regula- 
: return. If the student has attended one or 
nally accredited Colleges or universities during absence from the 
Y, complete Official tr 


! ünScripts must be sent to the Office of Ad- 
Tom each Institution attended. 
Plication fe 


tered as a 


> stud 


e is waive 
degree 
Y and who h 


d fora student applying for readmission who 


Candidate at the 


time of last registration at the 
8S not since re 


gistered at another college or uni- 


man English composition requ 


irement. Any student earn- 
nposition at another institutio 


n may be required to repeat 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


| 
i} 
Academic Work Load | 


A full-time student not on probation may not ordinarily také 
15 semester hours. A student employed more than 24 hours 8 
is not on probation, may not take more than nine semester houf 
A full-time student whose overall quality-point index is 3 
may take up to 18 semester hours. A student employed more 
a week, whose index is 3.50 or higher, may take up to 12 sem 
A student who accepts employment after registration of 4 
during a semester must report immediately to the Dean, so that 
may be adjusted if necessary. 
Exception to these rules will require the approval of the Def 
An undergraduate student on probation may take no mj 
semester hours of course work. [ 


Scholarship Requirements 


To graduate, a student must have the following: (1) a general 
index of at least 2.00 and (2) a quality-point index in the maj! 
2.00. All courses in the Bachelor of Business Administration d 
or option are to be included in the quality-point index calculati 

courses in or out of the School of Government and Business A 

cannot be used as substitutes in the major quality-point index : 
i 
[ 
| 


| DEAN'S HONOR LIST 


The names of students who achieve a quality-point index of 9 
are placed on the Dean's Honor List for that semester. Appet 
list will be limited to (1) full-time students registered for a m 
semester hours and (2) part-time students registered for a @ 
semester hours over a period of two consecutive semesters 


| include a summer term. 
| er 
| INCOMPLETE/ AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI P 
v | m 
Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) or wl 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described on page 46. ; 


The grade of I must be removed no later than the 


“Incomplete” that is not removed within this period 1$ a 
changed to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating © 
an instructor and a student may jointly petition the deam 
priate committee, for additional time in which to complete 
the course. Such petitions should be submitted within thé 
The grade of I cannot be removed by reregistering for the € 
by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 


d 
tne EOE a 
— LÁ] 
- ono on m mae 
ver vmm e PA 
Dum 


ISTRATION — $e 
SINE MINISTRATIC 
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er 

. w 2.00 aft 

quality-point index falls ee placed on 

semester hours of study Ss the student 
< F "ic in whic r 
tend: r the period i »dial studies 

"Xlends over Gii > remedia 

emester hours of work, which may include 

ed. 


i x re- 
' below or whose inde 
pnt whose quality-point index is 1.50 or below o 
below 2.00 at the 


> ay be suspended. 

end of the probationary panoi ssy na after 

pnt suspe Poor scholarship ma app n considered for re- 

Be of ei fall or spring semester. d. ebat evidence 9 

must pass raeg - bie 
'ing absenc lt i 

profit from macna a current 

is on probation and — hours of work 

ast 2 5v each 12 semester (ill the pro- 

iaat 2.50 on is 2.00. In no udo À student 
er readmission exceed 24 hours ig í 

poor Scholarship will not be readmitted. 


‘NO CR EDIT OPTION 


ity-point index of 

nt who has a cumulative eis the dente take 

the approval of the visor an r NC, No Credit, 

and receive a grade of CR, vais d not be reflected 

Orded on the Student's transcript but wil take more than 

uality-point index. No student will be allowed e such an op- 
"dit/no Credit Courses, A student must sign n dist 

regis 


m 
hange fro 

: TCR student chang 
ration. Under nO circumstances may a st 

O credit st 


atus 


: > end of 
: rersa, after the en 
to graded Status, or vice Viento may not be 
“On. Courses required in the student's major fle 
n the Credit/no 


Credit basis. 


lon unti ond Semester 


choose 
A transfer student may not 


: ' University. 
l the Sec of enrollment in the 


Mest 

complete 

iness Administr 
vithin the 


; ; in the major 
er hours, including at least 12 rye Cor 
d while registered in the School pL treni 

a x r em les to st x 
ation, This requirement appli« ac è ther 
s ; mo 
ity, ag well as to stude nts MAE D pursue 
Mal : . 'd by the de: 
Clal pem sion is granted by leted 
r com 
> Work of the senior or final year era g 2 
20Vernment and Business Administration. 


nce or hor 


> and 
ne-study courses is not ee and 
gree in the School of Governme 
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Earning Credit or Waiving Requirements by Examination 


A student may earn credit up to 
waive curricular requirements by 
tests: 


College-Level Examination Program (CLEP)—See pages 22-23 fe 
information on the CLEP tests 


3. CLEP tests in Introductory Acco 
troduction to Business, Commercial Law, and Data Processing a 
to three credits each of advanced standing. All other CLEP te 
counting and business administration (School of Government and! 
Administration courses) are not ac cepted for advanced standing 
enrolled in George Washington University who wish to receive § 
CLEP Subject Examinations must receive prior approval of the dif 
Advanced Placement Tests—See page 22. 
Achievement Tests—See pages 23-24. | 
Examinations for Waiving Curriculum Requirements—The ™ 
Government and Business Administration does not administé 
examinations. However, certain 
and in some instances credit may be assigned, by satisfactorily 
Special departmental examination authorized and prescribed M 
partment or curricular advisor concerned Requests to take the 
tion should be made to the curricular advisor and the required) 
at the Office of the Cashier before the date set for the examinat 
pages 76-77 for more information. 


a maximum of 30 semestéf! 
performing satisfactorily on thé 


arts and sciences courses may 


CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


One hundred and twenty semester hours of course work are reff 
graduation. To be recommended by the Faculty for graduation, 
are required to complete, in addition to the appropriate fres 
sophomore work, a minimum of 60 semester hours (second-g 


work) in the junior and senior years selected from one of the f 
field curricula offered by the School. 


Curriculum for the First Two Years in 
Accounting and Business Administration 


FRESHMAN YEAR i 


as E AKA ES EAE 


Acct: Acct 1-2 
Econ: .Econ 1-2 ........ i 
Engl: Engl 9 or 10, 11 i Sake cc 
Science:  BiSc 3-4 or 11 12; Chem 3-4 or 11-12; Geog ? a 
52; Geol 1-2; or Phys 1 and 2, 3 and 4, or 9-102 

*Elective Courses other than in accounting, business 4 
ministration or economics 1 


»" ec 
Total red "-— SARE 


—— 


* Courses in human kinetics 


and leisure studies may not be taken for credit 
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or 71-72; Chin 3-4; Engl 51-52, 71-72, or 
in 3-4 or 6, or 51-52; rm 3-4 or 51-52; 
4; Mus 3 and 4; Phil 50, 71; Rel 9-10, 21, 22, 
23, 59, 60; Slav 3-4, 5-6, or 91-92; Span 3-4 or 6, or 
“52; or SpDr 1 and 11, or 11 and 111 (Accounting 
majors may postpone this requirement until the 
Junior year if they wish to take Acct 121 or 191 in 
the Sophomore year) 
ath 31 and 32, or 51 and 52 
BEES... 
AmCy 71.75. Anth 1 
and 3; or Soc 1 and 2 
Stat 51 


Cost and Budgetary Control 


ntermediate A counting 

edera] Income Taxation 

dvanced Accounting 

Undamentals of Manz 

üsiness Finance 

»51€ Marketing Management 
Intron tcial Law 
Seler uction to Information Proce ng .. 

ected from courses other than in 

USiness administration or economics 


c cO CO Co CÓ CO CO Co CÓ 


CORAN 
ing 
ng 


Account 
Auditi 


5 Environment 

using, e Ting Production eee 

nis m Policy and Administration 
and Bankir 


CO CO CO CO CO CO Co CO 


Sampling 
, Semester hours selected from courses in ac- 
^ -Usiness administration, or economics, and 
d ‘ster hours selec ted from courses in other 


* Sophomore year, students replace this requirement with 
above), 
€ 


Quntipg Internship program will ct Acct 199 in place 
ected from courses in accounting, business administra- 
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ACCOUNTING PRACTICE INTERNSHIP 


An internship program, a to selected senior accoul 
available during the semester break of the senior year. 
to this program students must have the approval of the 
Department of Accounting and must have completed at lel 
hours of accounting courses (including a course in audit 
r higher average and an over-all grade of 2.50 by thet 
ev Students will be paid a salary while conductill 
senior supervision of participating C.P.A. firms. Other dl 
industry and government are available, Students whÜ 
oshi successfully will register for Acct 199 the spi 
their senior year and will receive three semester hours 
further information consult the chairman of the Departmenti 


Business Administration Major 


The program in business administration is designed to p 
foundation required for eventual leadership in either 
business administration. It consists of the 36 semester M 
courses; 15 hours in one of the following group options: 
of electives, normally advanced courses in liberal arts § 


JUNIOR YEAR 


8 
Acct 193 Business Budgeting à -— -ON 
BAd 102 Fundamentals of Management M 
BAd 105: Personnel Management T o 
BAd 131: Business Finance : sooo o A 3 
BAd 141 Basic Marketing Management s.e SO 


Mgt 118: Introduction to Information Processing 3 
Group Option Six semester hours selected from the cli 
specialization (see below) p 
Elective: To be selected in consultation with the 4 
Total me : — D 
' 
SENIOR YEAR E A 
- yer ! ^ D 
BAd 101 The Business Environment P 
BAd 161: Commercial Law 
BAd 181: Manufacturing Production wee 
*BAd 198: Business Policy and Administration E 
Econ 121 Money and Banking . 
Psyc 144 Personnel and Industrial Psychology 
Group Option Nine semester hours selected from ie 
of specialization ..è 
Elective: To be selected in consultation with the 


Total 


AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


S of specialization 


are open to busines 
TS taken in each 


3s administration me 
of these options require the approval of the 
and the individual courses within the option 
beginning of the junior year. The student should 


Chairman of the Department of Business Administration for 
of an advisor, 


Ng courses Provide the basic academic found 
economic 


ation for such positions 
analyst, industria] 
Pusiness 


economic analyst, and market research 
and government. 


d 132: 


Internationa] 
Ad 133: 


Capital Form 
Internationa] Business T 
Intermediate Microec 


Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory 
Industria] Organization 

Public Finance I, jy 

Internationa] E 


:Conomics 
Business and Economic St 


Business Finance 
ation 


heory and Policy 
conomic Theory 


atistics I, II 


ng Courses provide 
alyst, superyj 


the basic academic foundation fo 
iner 


a financia] institution. bond cash 
8T positions in federal or 


SOr in 


r such positions 
and simi] 


ier, trust officer, 
international financial 


Financia] St 


atement Analysis 
Intermediat 


e Accounting 


? and Risk Management 
ess Finance 


olio Management 
"co Theory 


Information Processing 


18 Courses Provide the 
Processing in 80Vvernme 


ademic foundation for Positions in 
an understanding of 


: business, and industry. They 


also give 
the Manager's use of information processing 
nageria] technique, 
t 119: TOgramming for Information Systems 
t 120: ation Systems Development I 
t 121: ( a Systems Development II 
t 122: , 


ies in Information Systems 


al three-credit course, 


approved by the advisor, is required. 
àis group option. 
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Group IV: International Business 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation i 
international business, both in private industry and in govern 
this option who have received credit for two years of a mold 


guage, or the equivalent, are required to take only 12 semeste 


following courses. t 
3 
*BAd 132: International Business Finance e 
*BAd144: International Marketing Management e: 
BAd 147: Advertising i 
BAd 171: Principles of Transportation 
*BAd 175: Introduction to International Business ID 
BAd 1708: International Business T heory and Policy [T 
Econ 181-82: International Economics Ip 
th 
Group V: Marketing D: 


The following courses provide the basic academic foundation ME: 
as sales manager, marketing manager, product development | 
director, buyer, advertising director, sales promotion mall 
manager. 


*BAd 143: Marketing Research 

BAd144: International Marketing Management 
BAd145: Sales Management 

BAd 147: Advertising 

BAd 158: Physical Distribution Management 
BAd171: Principles of Transportation 
BAd175: Introduction to International Business / 


BAd 178 International Business Policy and Operatifd I 


Jour145: Principles and Problems of Public Relati Qo 
Stat 111,112: Business and Economic Statistics I, II m 
| 
*" 
Group VI: Personnel Management st 
The following courses provide the basic academic foundation 
as personnel manager, employee relations manager, and emf 
in business and government service. T 
*BAd 106: Leadership in Personnel Management dns 
*BAd 107: Collective Bargaining CI 


Jour145: Principles and Problems of Public Relatif y 


Psyc129: Theories of Personality f: 

Psyc 131: Psychological Tests bt] 
SpDri21: Group Discussion and Conference Lead 

ants 

ad 

THE MASTER’S DEGREES f X 

(la 

Master of Business Administration—The degree of M b 


1 


Administration is this School's principal professional dê 
is designed to develop the analytical ability and —— M 
contribute to success as a responsible executive Dec f 
ingly close relationship between government and busi# gent 


* Required for this group option. 
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s l 'ern- 
e als i 1 excellent background for many gove 
“gree also provide an exceller 


f Public Administration 7. degree of Master of Public Ad 
n is primarily for those already I 

: intergovernmental, 
nt careers in gove 
ation of the special requirement 
helping them to improve their 
. The degree is interdepartment, I 
n the Department of Public Ad 
f Arts in Health Care Ad ing ‘fom dead 

to prepare student with Interdisciplinary training " 8 i- 
ractice in administration and planning role in public € MES 
organizations. Study may be made of various aspects wei x 
! of short-term hospitals, Ong-term health facilities (suc Pes 
ire institutions, nursing homes, mental hospitals, E Ith 
TOUP practice Clinics, health information systems, and hea 
encies, 

Urban and Re 
gned as Preparation for C 
il levels in both pub 
m of Study jg 
mpetence in 

analytical a} 

Problems, 
Science jn i Master of Science in pe 

degree is off. ' off campus, It provides a EET id 
priate for t ts currently working in government 7 
gree, Preparing graduates for higher pow: 
and generally improving their comp 


In go ent service federal, 
ation: or for those seeking 
1 provides students with 
blic service, while at the 
analytical and decisional 
ature, but the major em- 
mir ation, 


or internatio 
Thnment, Th. 


ministration—This professional degree 


] 
i 


gional Planning... This professional planning de- 


areers on the municipal, county, cow; 
lic sery d private consulting practice. 
1C Service ang priva | pi v 
Provide a broad education, 
and methodology, and to em 


necessary for solving urban 


anned to 
planning theory 


Jility and creati 


' Studen 
is a professiona] de 
eater responsibility 
ators, 


REQUIREMENTS 
idered fo aPplicants must present the following 
edentials: à bachelor’ 


r admission 


S degree from a regionally accredited 
at least gg semester hours of academic 
"Point index of 2.50 (on a 4.00 scale) and a 
east the 50th Percentile On the applicable admission test, z 

whose undergraduate quality-point index is less than 2.50 
Mission test Score ranks beneath the 50th percentile may be 

index multiplied by 200 and added to 
Points, or (2) the upper division under- 
undergraduate work) quality-point index 
d to the admissions test Score equals 1,000 


Diversity, including 
n overal] quality 


sion to Programs leading to the de 
istration must submit acceptable score 
i est; applicants for admission 


sree of Master 
s on the Graduate 
to programs lead- 
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ing to the degrees of Master of Arts in Health Care Administra 
of Public Administration, and Master of Urban and Regio! 
must submit scores on the Graduate Management Admission 
Graduate Record Examination. It is the responsibility of tl 
to make arrangements for the required test with the Educall 
Service, Princeton, N J. 08540. Correspondence concerning 

! Management Admission Test should be addressed to Box 960 
the Graduate Record Examination, to Box 955. 

Waiver of the admission test may be requested, by letter, 2 
who meet the following criteria: (1) the undergraduate quality. 
exceeds 3.00, (2) the undergraduate degree was conferred M 
five years previously, and (3) the undergraduate major was! 
which supports the graduate program for which the applicat 
The Admissions Office will let the applicant know wheth@® 
waiver will be granted 


GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


All students must complete a minimum of 36 semester houf 
course work. A maximum of one-quarter of the semester hou 

course work required for a degree may be approved fort 
School of Government and Business Administration from W 

| General Studies, the Division of University Students, amd 
| granting division of this University, or another accredited @ 
versity under the following conditions: the course work muss 
as part of the student's program of studies, it must not havi 
to the completion of-requirements for another degree, it Wl T 

graduate level, it must have been taken within the past 
| the student must have received a grade of B or better. This @ 
approved by a petition to the advisor and the dean. A trå 
course work must be on file before the petition can be con? 
Extended programs, including undergraduate background 


be assigned for an applicant whose undergraduate degree M 
other than the graduate program the student wishes to foll; 
| undergraduate record indicates a weakness in required back? uh. 


Master's degrees are awarded by vote of the Faculty of 4m 
the required course work, an acceptable thesis (if one 1998 : 
quired) or the equivalent work, and the passing of the 
prehensive Examination if required in the chosen degree o 

Second-group courses (numbered 101-200) may be cou 
master's degree only when registration for graduate credit f 
proved at the time of registration by the dean and the cur f 
No work counted toward a bachelor's degree may be eg 1 
a master's degree. fot 

Full-time students are normally expected to register n 
semester hours each semester. A graduate student who 1$ 


* Scores on the Miller Analogies Test are also accepted in place of the G 
Admission Test or the Graduate Record Examination for admission to the y 
leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Health Care Administration 
Administration, and certain concentrations in the degree of Master of Scie 
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hours a Week may not take more than six semester hours. Al] work 
ASter’s degree must be completed in five yt 
is granted by the dean. C 
pose of extending a 


ars, unless an extension 

tinuous registration does not pi 
| , MU > Je- 

student's degree candidacy be yond the fiv 


continue studies for the degree of Doctor of 

or Doctor of Public Administration after re- 

e should ask for as tance in planning programs 
ission to candidacy for the doctorate, 

done in al entia or without formal in- 

al residency. supervised field experience and 

Completed in sentia with the permission of the 


advisor or committee concerned. 


Comprehensive Ex 
degrees and fields of conce 
faculty advisors about 
n writing the examin 
'arned 


aminations are required only in 
ntration. Degree candidates should 
examinations required and material to be 
ations students are expected to correlate 
in course Work and from the literature of the 
normally require four to eight hours. Sections 
'arioug fields Which the candidate has selected for 


are schedule three times a year, in late November or 
» and August, and should be taken during the last 


©gistration or S 


à 1 completion of course 
students must maintain continuous 
for the semester or summer s 

is taken. 


filed with the department supervising the stu- 


he time of registration for the semester in which 
' taken. Before applying, the student must have 
the program or be enrolled in the last semester 
average. After applying for the exami- 

ithdraw only by written notice to the depart- 


lé examination should consult with the faculty 
Course of action. 


work are A, Excellent: B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; 
2; W, Authorized Withdrawal; and CR, Credit. 
" Detter js required for the master’s degree. The grade 
Ted as failing but must be balanced by a grade of A 
ate Course of equal status. 


nt whose quality-point index falls below 3.00 after completing a 
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minimum of 12 semester hours of study will be placed? 
This probation extends through the period in which thé 
attempts 12 semester hours of work, including prescribed 
this period the student's performance will be monitore 
suitability for continued study. A student who is subjed 
for a second time is automatically suspended. | 
A master's degree candidate who receives a grade of Fis 
present cause, for consideration by the dean, as to why 098 
should be permitted. | 
A master's degree candidate given the grade of F in à ref 
must repeat the course and achieve at least the grade of B- i 
does not expunge the grade of F and it remains part of 
record.) Should this level of performance not be obtained, thi 
be denied further registration as a degree candidate. 


above) will be suspended or asked to withdraw. A studen 
pended or withdraws under these conditions may apply fot 
after the lapse of one semester. To be readmitted the studet; 
evidence which indicates academic success if readmi 

so readmitted will continue on academic probation and ™$ 
minimum quality-point index of 3.50 in the next 12 seme 
graduate study. Should the student fail to achieve this @ l 
point index a second suspension will result and subsequi 
will be denied. E 


SUSPENSION 
A graduate student who does not meet the conditions of 


INCOMPLETE/ AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Conditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) 0f 
Withdrawal) may be assigned are described on page 46 
The grade of I must be removed no later than the ! 
examination period for the fall or spring semester imme 
the semester or summer session in which the grade 9 
An "Incomplete" that is not removed within this period ü 
changed to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating | 
an instructor and a student may jointly petition the peah d 
priate committee, for additional time in which to complet g 
course. Such petitions should be submitted within the off 
grade of I cannot be removed by reregistering for the @ la 
taking its equivalent elsewhere. iic 


f |o. 


Required Courses in Administration (Certain Fields) P E 
fon 
The following courses in general administrative theo ul 
required of all candidates for the degree of Master of B f 
tion. i 
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Semester 


Mgt 201: Advanced Ad 
P Mgt 204: Quantitative 
Mgt 207: 


ministrative Management 
Factors in Administration 
Human Behavior in Organizations 
ition, each Student jg normally required to take, from the following 
e course appropriate to the selected area of concentration: 


Management Plann 


ing and Control 
Business Po 


the Multinational Firm 
y Formulation 
e. Health Care A Iministration 
Mgt 263; and Field Research in GEMSOC 


bis 

Contemplating are strongly urged to include the 
a part of their mas ar’ am. The thesis subject should be 
may as possib] rmit effective integration with the 
ork. 


the professor in charge of the student's 
ust have the approval of the professor 
the Dean by the student no later than 
ar. Printed copies of detailed regulations 
Ction of the thesis are available in the 


the thesis entitles the candidate, during the two 

for thesis (299-300), to the advice and 

"aculty under whom the thesis is to be 

'anted with nis] ed, an additional successive academic 

ated withou tuition payment, The student must, how- 
tain continuo j : 


ation during this period. If the preparation 
ree semesters beyond the date registered 
egister for the entire six hours of thesis 


in Certain de ree programs and optional in others. In 
S where a th Bree prog p 


he sind esis is optional and the student elects not to 
Student Must take 4 course in research methodology and an 


Professional degree of Master of Business Ag. 
ollowing:+ 

Waiy 

at for students who select a concentration in Quantitative Analysis for 
iculum leading to th 


4 E 1e degree of Master of Business Administr. 
‘n Accounting, see Pages 198.99. 


ation with a field of 


152 


N 


4. Research Requirement 
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The recognized Common Body of Knowledge in busines 
tion. 

This may be fulfilled by waiver 
listed below with 


for prior work completed OF 
a QPI of 3.00 or higher. 
ate degree in business administration fro! 
American Assembly of Collegiate 
ed the Common 


pleting the courses 
with an undergradu 
stitution accredited by the 
of Business is regarded as having complet 


211, BAd 203 or 204, as appropriate 
Required Courses In Administration 
Mgt 201, 204, and 207 c 


One policy course as 


Knowledge. 
| 
The Common Body of Knowledge Courses } 
Acct 201 BAd 230, 240; Econ 217-18; Mgt 202 218; and one * 
or equivalents | 
: 


selected from Acct 276; i 


appropriate 


297: HCA 206; or Mgt 263 a 
3. Field of Concentration (see pages 152 56) y 
d and sche 


Twelve semester hours of course work, planne 


; > i 
the student's academic advisor : 


| 
Students electing to write a thesis will complete the approplig 
course (299-300); those not electing to write a thesis will co! à 

from BAd 295, Mgt 295; © 


courses selected 


of the appropriate 
ster-hour elective E 


or HCA 207, plus one three-seme 


5. Electives ....--+++++-"" 


Fields of Concentration 


Students select a minimum of 12 semester hours from one 


ing fields of concentration. 


ACCOUNTING 


based acade 
g 


mporary, broadly 

to the fields of accounting in f 
dustry, and public practice, as well as to the field of genet 
in which the manager employs accounting as an effective f 
e organization. (See pages 198-99 for program 0 


This field provides a conte 
which will apply equally 


standing th 


ADMINIST RATION OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
Thi 1 Á ] ing 
is field explores the many aspects of technology relating 
ing research and development management, business d 
The employment of “state-of-the-art” technology and mot 
technology through research and development are im 
in the achievement of the objectives of both private firms 
The research and development environment has many 
characteristics. The concentration has been designed t9 
the problems associated with managing creative pro 


z OTR ATIAN 
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: D eed for 
technology. As a contextual area, the program stre tes eds 
to undertake original and meaningful research moved... pis s 
sy ` 3 7 - 

ic, sociological, and operational problems encounterec )y manag 


ili search “i velopment 
industrial, governmental, and military research and develop 
ations, 


i m the 
conomic institutions and analytical methods from th 
t of busines 


s Or governmental management. Its purpose is Ae: 

L(1) a broad understanding of the tools of economics; (2) an analy- 
er with respect to various facets of an organization's Ec or 
anizational areas of special interest; (3) a skill in pro er 
applications of economic tools; (4) an ability to interpret historical 
ment and predict future trends in firms, industries, and MERI 
miliarity with the institutional setting of economic activity; an 
| t conomic reasoning behind public policies. He 
to the economic problems of organizations, this 

the methodology of general economics, 

thods of management science. st 

presumes skills in quantitative methods, statistics, 
ate-level general economics, It is offered in a sequence that 
'5 With courses based on microeconomic and macroeconomic 
pectively, 


BRAL SCIENCES IN ORGANIZATION LOPMENT 


the assumption that the effective utilization of 

sciences is Concerned with both means and ends; that the 

Bt in behavioral Science not only is skilled in theory and research 
applies technical and specialized knowledge as a conscious force 
ve organizational growth and improvement. Thus, courses are xat 
equip the Student with organizational concepts and behaviora 
Propriate to optimizing the utilization of a system's total resources. 
B’°stam helps to meet the need for professionals capable of design- 
Billing, and developing the necessary behavioral and organizational 
appropri i ng societies. Emphasis is on the 
pionshi limensions as motivation, leadership, problem- 
[eani ; and increased complexity of modern organi- 
Pon the functions of organizational development. 


C 
ate to rapidly chan; 
PS of such « 
zational growth 
Bnd their effect y 


B5 "GOVERNMENT RELATIONS 
Provides 


a knowledge and 
ent essentj 


understanding of the total business 
al to busin 


ess- policy formulation and execution; gives 

3ppreciation of the role and function of business in a free enter- 

Bicty, its environmental needs for optimum effectiveness, and what 

lent can and should contribute to that environment; 
With succ 


familiarizes 
essful techniques by which the content a 


nd direction 
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of public policy toward business can legally be influenceds 
students with a thorough knowledge of current government 
business, contemporary issues affecting government-business 
possible solutions to problems in this area. 

This field is based on the premise that the enormous " 
ment on business and vice-versa—exercised in the roles of e 
tomer, supplier, protector, and competitor—will w-— 
pervasive and that business policy formulation and execution 
decision-making will become increasingly dependent upon th 
edge and understanding of the total environment of busifl 
importantly, of government policies, programs, and laws affe 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENTS 


This field prepares students for careers in finance and inves 
ing a background in business budgeting, controllership, treas 
planning, reporting and financial management processes: 
designed to emphasize the planning, analysis, implement 
trols necessary for making effective financial decisions. Instit 
applies to manufacturing and — enterprise but, in addi 
railroad and public utility financing. Each, however, has dis 
ing features. Most financial s de have a universality di, 
business lines, and variations are more a matter of degree 
substantive difference. € 


1 


GENERAL MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS AND ORGANIZATIONAL cyBEm® 


This field addresses the critical need for management to d 
with the fact that human institutions of all kinds tend 19 
and more complex as changes accelerate both socially and ! 
In many tré ss mmt academic fields general systems and 
cepts have evolved as the interdisciplinary mode for 
increasingly complex systems. This has profound relevant 
temporary operating manager and policy-maker. 

Because this program is essentially interdisciplinary and W of 
in nature, the student is afforded an unusually broad range 9 f 
to apply educational experience to managerial, organization 
problems. Professional and academic career potentials are f 
following fields: (1) research and Seta Du in the growill 
systems and — "rented programs now emer 


and universiti 
institutional/environmental inte fac e manage ment or consid 
focused organization development consulting or staff M 
and government agency long-range (strategic) planning 

tivities; and (5) advisory and staff positions and program 
global agencies such as operating components of the 
multinational corporations and foundations, and multi-8? 
cies such as OECD, as well as in the agencies and depat 
governments. 
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CARE ADMINIS TRATION 


bld of study consists of both on-campus academic studies and 
pus field practice assignments. For urther information see the 


tion for the degree of Master of A ts in Health Care Administration 
s 158-60. 


ATION SYSTEMS TECHNOLOGY 


ld is designed to Provide a managerial understanding of the prin- 
manual, mechanical, and electronic information processing, in- 
r Programming concepts, methods, and languages; an 
ation of the Capabilities, limitations, and selection procedure of 
tion Processing equipment: a knowledge of all phases of manage- 
opment, implementation, and evaluation; 
2s Of both management and systems per- 
logy. It also provides an appreciation of the 

/ as a tool of management. ; 
elopment of management information 
iter equipment; and in the installation, 
anagement information systems—during 


n of comp 


ent, and evaluation of m 


Ssions. 


ATIONAL BI JSINESS 


students for careers in firms operating 

or about to enter the international field; for 

Tnment and in international agencies concerned 

4 lustry and finance abroad; and for the commerce option 
Oreign Service Officer Examination, 

0 designed to provide foreign students with the back- 

ssary to promote international business, and to pre- 

for Careers in foreign and domestic firms within their own 

for Commercial officer positions within their governments. 

S Program is individually developed by the student's advisor 

8 to the Student's background and interests. 


in the federal gove 
Siness, inc 


ING 


ld is devoted to 


the develo 
Ose responsi} 


pment of professional marketing man- 
Jllities ma 


y include planning and developing new 
: Services, ang ideas; advertising, selling, and merchandising; and 
g distribution channel systems. Courses cover all aspects of the 


8 Management function, Foundation courses are Marketing Man- 
» Duyer Behavior, and Marketing Research. Functional courses are 
red lenagement, Marketing Channels, and Marketing Strategy. 
Ze 


Courses, International Marketing, Marketing to the 


ent, and Marketing and Public Policy, utilize the resources of the 
ton metropolitan area. 
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f 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT i 


This field is concerned with all aspects of the employment ól 
sources in business organizations. Career opportunities 99 
domestic and international business organizations, hospit 

sociations, research and educational institutions and loč 

federal government agencies. Courses encompass all phases p 
cruitment, selection, employment, and development of peopl, 
relations, unionism, collective bargaining, labor relations aiii 
utilization. i 
F 
i 
This field responds to the recognized need for greater ae 


PROCUREMENT AND CONTRACTING 


and sophistication among those engaged in procurement acu 
federal government and in contracting activities of vendors ut 
government. 

The sustained increase in federal purchasing—in volumé 
complexity—places ever greater demands upon the skill and 
ness of procurement and contracting personnel. The field 
been designed with the following objectives: (1) to provide 
fessional education in the knowledge and skills necessary b 
in this field; (2) to develop in the student increased abiliti i 
decision-making, and communications; (3) to increase thé So 
preciation of the economic, social, legal and technological 6022 
present in procurement and contracting activity. 2 


QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS FOR DECISION-MAKING E 


This field develops a thorough understanding of quantitative ot O 
cal approaches to problems of managerial control and de 
While the program will develop a competent backgro 

t 


toward applications of the techniques rather than their theo 


T 
. ; : . 8 
mathematical theory associated with the various techniques; 

n 
matical content. 1 
i 
w 


MASTER OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


The Master of Public Administration (MPA) degree program e, 


student for a professional career in public service. The 36 
outlined below, is intended to provide both a generic core fo dta 


4: 
A 
P 
and specialized areas of concentration tailored to the intere? 
objectives of each individual student. The curriculum pro 
instruction in all areas recommended by the Guidelines 
for Professional Master's Degree Programs issued by the Nati 
tion of Schools of Public Affairs and Administration. 

All students are required to complete a seven-course (214 
core, which includes courses in public administration and 


public expenditure analysis, public policy, organization 
behavior in organizations, and research methods. 


L] 
V] 
ty 
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i i to 
sentration designed 
tudent selects, in addition, an area of — eme a field of sie 
te or her with deeper and broader knowledg ires tien mena 
terest. The areas of concentration ntes de Dahi that with 
ie The program is sufficien ly D ial field 
ter-hour) sequence. The prog av dante A dm 
oval vie faculty advisor, the student may design a sp 


individual learning and career 
ne of the fields offered matches individual le arning 
S, 


nc- 
a ture and fu 
ts who lack substantial knowledge of the struc 
of government are strongly encour 
ican administrative 
Government or PAd 


aged to take one of two nonpas 

institutions: PAd 213 Administration a 
250 Administration of State E 

S. The remainder of the program consists of e: pres 

chosen by the Student with the advisor s approval. 

aken in any related program or discipline. Fu oae 

e the public Service requires a wide vari of exper 


ide for admission. 
undergraduate degree backgrounds are considered 
€ no prerequisites. 


Introduction to 


Public Administration and Management 
Public Expendit 


ure Analysis and Planning 
Policy Analysis in Public Administration or 
i ion and Administration 
y and the Public Sector or 


ication 
n Large and Complex Organization 
ior in Organizations 


plications in Public Administration 
thods 


F CONCENTRATION (9 hours for most fields) 


al Science | 
-Government Relations 
ental Administration 
ental Administration 
ion Technology and Systems Management 
onal Trade : 
er Management 
tion and Management 
nalysis and Evaluation 
dgeting and Finance 
'TSOnnel] / ministration 
ive Analysis for Decision-Making 


and Development Administration 
dministration 


egiona] Planning 
leld (approved by advisor) 
S 


'O courses (three to six hours) 
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MASTER OF URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING | 


The program of graduate study in Urban and Regional Plant 
the professional planning degree of Master of Urban and Regio 
It is designed as preparation for careers on the municipal, 6 
and national levels, and for private practice, The 
designed to provide a broad education, to 

ning theory and methodology, and to emphasize the analytical 
creativity necessary for solving urban and regional problems 
dent's program is designed in consultation with an assigned 
visor in accordance with individual career plans. 

The degree is awarded by vote of the Faculty after satisfi 
pletion of (1) from 45 to 50 semester hours of course work 
upon the background and experience of each individual stud 
ing a thesis equivalent to six semester hours (most students will 
be required to take 50 semeste 


r hours); (2) a minimum of t 
full-time professional training in a planning agency under qu 
vision, with an a ceptable written report to be submitted after 
of the training period; (3) a written Mast 
and (4) a thesis 
and regional planning. 


course 
develop competell 


er’s Comprehensive 


€ 

] 

^ : ( 

based on the candidate's research in the field 
| 

I 


MASTER OF ARTS IN HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRA TION 


The program of study leading to the de 
Care Administration consists of a 
graduate study, normally including 
and off-campus field practice 
dependent upon the stud 


gree of Master of AM 
basic minimum two-year 
both on-campus acadé 
assignments, The length of ead 


y-in-depth concentration which the stl 
The majority of students begin their studies in the fall seme 
year. However, a limited number of qualified students may 


to begin their course work in the sprin 


§ semester and summ A. 
The basic curriculum is developed in keeping with the bac au 
professional goals of each student and ordinarily consists of fri 
of 48 semester hours. Undergraduate courses in accounting, eco? $ 
Statistics (three semester hours each) are required as a prereq nd 
of the Concentrations in this program. tic 
Ordinarily full-time students can expect to complete thé 3 ; 
phase of the degree program in two to three semesters, and thé EM 
tive residency or field practice in one to two calendar yeal* is 
time depends on past academic course work and experience # 
care field. I 
PIT, 
Fields of Concentration CO) 
ent 
Students will select one of the following concentrations: 8 Cted 
of long-term care facilities, he 


alth planning, health information 
hospital administration, 
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STRATION OF LONG-TERM CARE FACILITIES 


Oncentration is designed to prepare students for rye . 
Teas as nursing homes, facilities for the aged, mental hospitals an 
nity health 


Clinics, 
ng the first phase the 


student must complete a satisfactory academic 
m of Course 


; : ) a de 'a sk- 
work, selected in accordance with the student s bac 
| and needs, These courses cover the general technical pee = 
E. > : TR AES TES ‘OTV ractice, 
x Care administration. general administrative theory ae i term 
2 lem-solving in the management of extended care and long-ter 
atents, : 


' is a period of field experience as an i 
lified preceptor. A written major report or selecte 
are required. 


students to plan for and coordi- 

public health care stems in meee 

nt principles. It is an interdisc plinary program w ar 

m (1) health care administration: (2) health care pin 

ng disciplines such as sociology, urban and regiona 
ative methods, and public administration; and (4) a par- 
concentration selected by the student to gain a specific 


® course work there are periods of supervised field 
Téports are required 


: INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


Tecognizes the rapidly growing demand for individuals 
and implement the use of computer-based gprs 
On-making approaches. It is designed to prepare those who 


Coordinate data collection, processing and retrieval 

Care complexes. à 
ase the student must complete a satisfactory academic 

se work, selected in accordance with the student's back- 
These ~Ourses cover the general and technical back- 
Care administration and general administrative theory and 


an On, students must complete required courses in com- 
and Information handling. | 
x ase consists of supervised field experience, which includes 


ided into two phases. During the first phase the 
ete a Satisfactor 


rdan : y academic program of course work, 
ce with the Student's background and needs. These 
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courses cover the general and technical background of b 
administration, general administrative theory and practice, 8 
solving in management as it relates to short-term care hospita 
The second phase is a period of field experience as an admi 
resident under a qualified preceptor. A written major report of 


field project reports are required. T 
j 
POST-MASTER'S GRADUATE CERTIFICATE $ 


IN HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


Students with approved master’s degrees from accredited instit 
take a special post-master’s program leading to a Post-master? 
Certificate in Health Care Administration. Each program will 

to meet the professional needs of the individual student, whetll s 
dent wishes to undertake a new field of study or to amplify 
of work done at the master's level. 


DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 


Study for the degree of Doctor of Business Administration 
of Public Administration is supervised by the Committee oj. 
Studies. 


Admission 


The minimum admission requirement is a bachelor's degree, pref 
a major appropriate to the proposed field of study. Applic#® 
degree are in fields other than business or public administrat 
pected to obtain the necessary background either before 0f 
admission to the program. Scores on the Graduate Record EX 
the Graduate Management Admission Test are required. How 
cants who have taken the Law School Admission Test or the 4 
lege Admission Test may submit these test scores for considerat 
special circumstances, scores on the Miller Analogies Test may » 
mitted. Applicants whose test scores are more than 10 yest 
encouraged, but not required, to take or retake the Graduate Re 
nation or the Graduate Management Admission Test. Arrange? 
these tests must be made with the Educational Testing Servic 
whose native tongue is not English must also submit the Test 0 
a Foreign Language (TOEFL) scores (see pages 25-27). 

The Doctoral Committee does not use specific cutoff point 
averages and test scores. It carefully reviews each applicant's 
and makes its selection on a competitive basis in keeping with 
limitations. A 

This evaluation takes three to four weeks, after which the 
Office notifies each applicant, through the mail, of the 
decision. Completed applications must be sent to the office 
missions Officer, School of Government and Business 
George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, by 
the fall semester and summer sessions, and by October 1 fof 
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TRATION 1 
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RNMENT AND BUSINESS AD 
SCHOOL OF GO 


for 
bruary 1 

i ; ly by Fe 

f non-U.S. universities must apply 

er. Graduates o -U.S. 

l semester and 


, > b r or the 
> 1 b S )tembDbe 1 f 
summe S I M epte 

r €ssions, anc I 

su £ 

semester, 


f Study 


ic Ad- 
i id Public 
inistration ar 
tora] ams in both Business Administ 
Octo a progre ' 
ration cons 


ic preparation, ana- 
B ud intial components: -— P felds. disserta- 
ist of six seque I 1ajor and rp these elements is 
» the en ominas i approval. — f r subsequent E 
efense, and Ginger í ulative foundation am pattém may be 
p: ivi ntribute 2m ‘deviation from this in to complete e 
activities. While some iile will be Bad bv their pra 
ved, doctora] pe Moat methods. as speci rs dic : 
Preparation and a ae to dern e It is also expecte 
rng field Enron pr and supporting s ‘ly in this bgt 
nc endeavors the Saure be completed ars s chosen doctor 
E preau seminar the student embarks on 
ce, prefe S 


: course 28 I ratory to 
iviti repara 
ic activities I 
| other academic act 
Ses anc I 


tation research w 


2 of the 
2 al defense o 

ill be completed prior to the form 

t's issertation p 


TOposal. 
asic Preparation: 


Courses an le with the 
d he student l A 
or readings C vide the stuc wat 
sary ound o the f ctional aspects o c 
n 1 e unc c 


i d legal en- 
ic, social, an 
well as on the political, « mic, 
ich 


is 
ive Research) 
lations of — witht: sd 
naatio , lings de: f mis 
s and/or reading ajor and sup 
é courses anc ; j d maj 
d to the student's propos: 
Ppropriate he s 
udy may be required. 
Wctora] Seminar: 
e-year (3- 


3 cred b P Sec sti- 
P ri actor In 

S l I min T - Ivate : 

it I ou ) se i ar entitled: u li M 

b and Relation, 


is seminar 
candidates. This 
i hips will be required of all eme—àÀ ot prod 
d Pleted during the first two or three m 


aca- 
red by the 
l/or other activities approv 
and/ 


+ equired as 
1 ie re requ 

ommittee on Doctoral Studies a 

> Student's 


i study is 
on g ] field of £ 
e The major e 
] B-range goals. ; "don 
able the student to obtain in-depth know ge in he chose 


ior field 
slate to the maj 
Supporting field is expected to relate 

it the Student’ 


lds may be 

8 academic background. bye de were o 
fields of study offered by the faculty o 

according to individual interests. 
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(5) Dissertation Proposal Defense: 
Upon completion of al] academic 
Student is expected to form a three-member 
committee, which may include both 
advisors. Under the guidance of the 
develop a comprehens 
through the office of the Committee 
The oral defense of the d 
| dissertation 


activities Stated in the sti 


dissertation } 
the major and sup 
y committee, the 
Proposal and schedule 
on Doctoral Studies. 
issertation Proposal will be condi 
advisory committee, together with two 
pointed by the chairperson of the Committee @ 

Studies. After the successful defense of the proposal, the % 
embark upon the preparation of the dissertation. | 
Approval: 


V ISOTY 


advisor 
Ive di iSertation 


research 
examiners aj 


(6) Dissertation 


After the completion of the qd 


ISsertation, the advisory committe 
with two additional readers appointed } 


by the « hairperson of the 

on Doctoral Studies, wil] evaluate the dissertation. 
If so desired. the student may hold an ir 

she reports the results of the 

dents subsequent to dissertatio 
Printed cog 


ies of detailed regulations regarding the form if 
duction of the dissertation. pre 
by University 


Paration of the abstract, and semi 
Microfilms, Inc., are available in the Office of 
mittee on Doctoral Studies, 


formal seminar in 


research to the faculty and inl 
n approval. 


Residence 


hi 
Full-time Students are expected to register for nine to 14 
hours, part-time stude 


nts for six semester hours. All work for W r 
l degree must be completed in seven years unless an extensidl 
| granted by the Committee 
J] 


on Doctor 
on campus. The required minimum gr 


While writing the dissertation 
of 24 hours of Dissertation Rese 
search advisory committee 
12 hours a semester f 
Semester to 


al Studies, Al] courses mic 
ade point average is 3,25, P | 
the candidate must register we 
arch in the department stall E 
Full-time Students must register g's 
or two semesters, and for sufficient hours# E. 
complete the 24-hour requirement, Part-time slt he | 

register for six semeste per semester for four semesters 
l sertation has not been completed during the time the student has 


for the required 24 hours, the student must register for tht Abin 
hours of Dissertation Research each succeeding semester until 
tion and final dissertation approval are satisfactorily complet ee 
The Committee on Doctoral Studies expects all students x 
registered unti] al] degree requirements are satisfied, By failing Bu, 
for one Semester or more, the student breaks registration and ; fiona) 
for readmission to the School under whatever new conditions $ Ines. 
lions are set up by the Committee, The student who has Bram 
requirements, but whose graduation is deferred for any 


A Bram 
Maintain continuous registration by Paying the continuous 
fee each semester unti] graduated. 


r hours 
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More detailed information on both the regular and the experi- 
00k of the Doctoral Programs in 
available in the Doctoral Programs 


doctoral Program, see the Hand} 
and Public Administration, 


AL PROGRAMS 


ment Intern Scholarship Program 


tern Scholarship Program offers annually 50 scholar- 
agencies in training carefully selected young 
or administrative leadership in government career 
larship Provides a tuition-free course of three semester 
o maintain satisfactory standing in both 
their government training program may 

arship for one additional semester. 


uing E TES 
8 Education In Health Care Administration 


de : 
s areas garam i5 conducted, both on campus and off campus, in the 
i ealth car ation whenever a sufficiently large 
» Workshops and lecture series are conducted 
9! Program faculty and selected leaders from local, 
S in on topics of current interest to the requesting 
NO Specific prerequisite. Fees are to be announced. 


ation 


Icational needs of students from other coun- 
Institute for Health Care Administration offers 
lesigned to meet these needs at either the degree 


"nter into arrangements with principals of hospital 
e areas to assist in the preparation of teaching pro- 
y Dstruction of administrative personnel either abroad or 


be made for students to work 

Or degree in the National Law 

some fields in the School of Government 
Students must be admitted both to the 

' Separately, to the School of Government and 
€ must meet all requirements in each degree 
: Student to complete work for both degree 
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Certification of Purchasing Managers 


The School of Government and jusiness Administration partió 
the three nationally recognized certification programs. 


Certified Public Purchasing Officer (CPPO) 
Administered by: 
National Institute of Governmental Purchasing | 
| 1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. | 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


Certified Professional Contracts Manager (CPCM) 
Administered by: 
National Contract Management Association 
Crystal Plaza #1, Suite 808 
2001 Jefferson Davis Highway 
Arlington, Virginia 22202 


Certified Purchasing Manager (CPM) 
Administered by: 


National Association of Purchasing Management 
11 Park Place 


New York, New York 10007 


Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration 


| A program of study leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science 

Care Administration develops persons for beginning adminis 
planning level positions in hospitals and related health organizó 
this time the degree program is limited to students in the Nā 
of Hospital Administration in Bethesda, Md. 


Off-Campus Degree Programs 


The School of Government 

jurisdiction over off-campus I 

Science in Administration. 
The degree program is administered by the College of Genettli 


For details concerning the off campus programs see the College 
Studies Bulletin. 


and Business Administration has 
rograms leading to the degree 0 


è 


POL 


OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL 
RS 


avison, R.M. Dunn, Jr., M. Gordon, 2 

» M.A. Holman, C. Hsieh, J.W. — 

RK. Lewis, J.A. Morgan, Jr., J.N. Mosél, v 
Ov, H. Pollack (Research), B. Reich, J.W. Robb, 
apin, R.P, Sharkey, C.W. Shih, G. Sigur, H. Solomon, 
Stewart, ]r, R.B. Thompson, R. Thornton, H.B. 


Professors T.F. Carroll, 
ite Professors R.L. Cole, 
larén, C.A, 


A. Halpern, D. Robinson ; 

: C.F: Elliott, R.S. Goldfarb, W.R. jess 
Linden, J.M, Logsdon, J.C. Lowe, J.K. McDonald, = 
-O. Pederson, A.H. Teich, S.J. Wayne, A.M. 


G.A, Glkhoy k 
- Yin 


. "d ite 1 S 
» JJ. Cordes, D. Fischer, A.K. Fitzsimmons, 
C. McClintock, L.P. Ribuffo, S. Shaffer, R. 
; G.C. Y. Wang, S. Wolchik (Visiting) 


, M. Gordon, 


on, J.K. McD 
» AH, Teich 


P.P. Hill, H.C. Hinton, W.R. Johnson, 
onald, H.R. Nau, V. Petrov, S. Shaffer, 
; R. Thornton 


Academic Affairs, the Registrar of the 
y, and the University Librarian are ex 
ic and International Affairs. 
1 committees. 
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COMMITTEE ON RI ISSIAN STUDIES 


| 
C.A. Linden, C.F. Elliott (Chairman), A. Gyorgy, G.A. Olkhovsiýi 
R.B. Thompson, R. Thornton, H.B, Yakobson 


| 
| 


COMMITEE ON WORK-STUDY 


AND IN TERNSHIP PROGRAMS 
R.L. Cole, D. Fischer, G.C 


3» Mackenzie 


INTRODUCTION 


With the establishment in 1898 of the School of Comparative Jil 
and Diplomacy, the study of government was first organized ast 
entity in the University. In 1928, this School was reorgil 
broadened as the School of Government. During the next two 
programs in business administration and public administt# 
added, and the emphasis gradually shifted from undergraduate 
study. The name was changed in 1960 to the School of @ 
Business, and International Affairs to reflect more accurately 
of the School. A division of the School was effected in 1908 
schools were established—the School of Government and Busints 
istration, a primarily professionally oriented school, and thé 
Public and International Affairs, a primarily policy-oriented $8 
Programs of the School of Public and International Affairs s 


disciplinary, and emphasize both domestic and foreign go 
! policy. 


Students in the fre 


shman and sophomore years are registered! 
bian College of Arts and Sciences, the liberal arts college 9 


versity, and are assigned special advisors from the School of 
International Affairs to assist them in planning their programs. 


! Academic Programs 


Programs available within the School of Public 
are undergraduate fields in Chinese Language and Literature f 

Studies (China and Japan), and Urban Affairs; undergraduate UR 
fields in International Affairs and Public Affairs; and gradual fi 
East Asian Studies, Latin American Studies, Russian Studies, 
Technology, and Public Policy. Special programs in Soviet, 


and East European studies are offered by the School's Institutt R 
Soviet Studies. 


and Internatio 


Objectives 4 
Four undergraduate programs of study—East Asian Studies, I? lu 
Affairs, Public Affairs and Urban Affairs—are aimed at p “4 
Student to understand major contemporary issues in internati 

or in domestic public affairs. The programs are designed not % 
narrow professional specialists, but to foster a liberal educatio 
ciplinary in nature and broader than a concentration in oné 


ventional disciplines, In each program there is double effort d 
! a background as broad and as deep as possible in order to 


T 
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ise TN 
alysis of modern problems and to give nerona 
of analysis. The program in Chinese penes 
Ser to the traditional liberal arts pattern, emp 
Culture 
aste e more 
© Programs leading to the degree of Master of ipd 
The Student is expected to develop a wee emis 
: iscipline building on the student's undergradue í 
: i ont, in i tional 
- T Professional employment in government, mi eese e 
usiness, or in private agencies concerned w p 
al affairs, 


ee ago mea tes 


t a 


21m ee 


É | 5 
ations concerning admission, registration, fees, and — a 
ON Pages 20-34; other University regulations, on pages 45-53. 


dance 


: ich 
held Tesponsible for all the work of the rine in Me 
übsences must be excused by the instructor 
lo make up the work missed. 


ing the 
Nded for any cause may not attend classes during t 
sion, 


"s ek of clas: fall or spring 
ter) Withorn the end of the fifth week of classes ( 


ith academic penalty is permitted only in exceptional cases 
drawal,» Page 47). 


DEG 

TEE OF BACHELOR OF ARTS 

ch "p EE : 

Ids of ets Programs leading to the degree of Bachelor of —— 

apan), | hin Se anguage and Literature, East Asian Studies (China 
; "ternational Affairs, Public Affairs and Urban Affairs. 


RI. REQUIREMENTS 


tis 
kety completion of the Chinese Language and Literature, East 

in Cop ternationa] Affairs, Public Affairs or Urban Affairs cur- 
uiva] 2 umbian College of Arts and Sciences (see pages 78-80), or 
Snt, is required 


RA 
L REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


low; : 
Wing requirements apply to both the standard 120-semester-hour 
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and the special 90-semester-hour programs. See pages 170-7, 
requirements for the 90- 


semester-hour program, 
Academic Work Load 


Normal academic work load for the full-t 
A student with a strong academic 
hours with the 


ime student is 15 8f 
approval of the de 
| l 

| i 

| 


record may take up to 
an. 


Scholarship Requirements 


l In order to graduate, a student must have the following: (ij 
hours (or 90 semester hours if the student qualifies for the 
semester-hour program) of Passing grades (courses in huma 
leisure studies cannot be included in the required hours); dll 
of A or B in four three-semester-hour Courses in the major, @ 
residence at George Washington University. The major in 


quired second-group courses (101-200) and courses taken i 
options. 


DEAN'S HONOR LIST 


The name of every student who attains a 3.50 quality-polil 
| course work is placed on the Dean’s Honor List for that semet! 
| l ance on the list will be limited to (1) full-time students reg! 
l | minimum of 12 semeste 


r hours and (2) 
minimum of 12 semester hours over 


Which may include a summer term. 


part-time students reg 
a period of two consecuti 


ACADEMIC STANDING 


A student who i 


| good standing, 


| | The rules below govern probation and suspension and 8l 
| as stated to students enrolled for a fu 


ll-time program (12 se"; 

| or more) during the fa]] or Spring semester or the three sumit t 

| For students taking less than 12 semester hours in any one iin 
summer session, these rules 


are applied on the basis of 12 off 
taken during two or more semesters or summer se 


5 not suspended or on probation is considél 


‘ 
I 

o] 
PROBATION 


bf 
Students who in one Semester receive two grades of Ft in coU st 
three or more semester hours of credit each, or the equiva ete 
on probation. Those on probation who receive one grade of 3 
o M" ü 
* Seo page 46 fo quality-point index. 9 

* In determinin bation or suspension, tw@ 


student who receives one é 
nt who receives two 


r explanation of the 
8 whether a student i 
one grade of F Thus, 


D is placed on Probation, and a stude 
suspended. 


| grades of D is 
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: ued on probation for a second semester. Those on pro- 
or more semester hours whose grades are all C or better 


Oise ;onstitute ground for suspension: (1) three 
equivalent; (2) fa Carrying three or more semester hours of credit 
IN a se Sem R grades of F when on probation; (3) one grade of 
P are sea of probation. ; 

la ac ended for poor scholarship may apply for re- 
of one fall or spring semester. To be considered 
udent must pass prescribed tests and submit evi- 
uncil of conduct during absence from the University 
. Student will profit from readmission. Students 
sion are on probation. Those who are still on pro- 
4 credit hours, will be suspended. A student 

" Scholarship will not be readmitted. 


ZED WITHDRA WAL 


the grades of I (Incomplete) or W (Authorized 
assigned 
plete- 

1e examina 


are described on page 46. 
The grade of I must be removed no later than 
2 jefe Period for the fall or spring semester im- 
‘inten or summer session in which the grade 
,. Diete" that is not removed within this period 
well-documented extenuating 
student may jointly petition the dean, 
» for additional time in which to complete 
ch petitions should be submitted within the 


takino ; cannot be removed by reregistering for the 
8 its €quivalent elsewhere. 


Mester hours 


pleteq While re including at least 12 hours in the major 
Re i 


Tegistered in the School of Public and In- 
wj aa ement applies to students transferring 
permise to students transferring from other insti- 
“s10n is granted by the dean to pursue work 


Of the san; : : 
: » nior or final year must be completed in the 
lational Affairs. 


Inter; 


is plac P. Thus, for ex, suspension, two grades of D are 
Suspend à T ^a student who receives one grade of F and 
ed. , Student who receives two grades of F and two 


(s 
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tory may be reported by the 
supplementary work. w 
needs of the student. 
regular tuition fee is 
for failure to make 
of the dean. 


instructor to the dean, The dei 
ithout academic credit, varying in am 
If the work prescribed is equivalent t0 
charged. The granting of a degree mal 
up any such deficiency in English to the 


Study Abroad 


Students wishing 


to study abro 
dean, ! 


ad must consult with their advil 
eCause arrangeme 


nts must be made on an individual bas 
should receive the dean’s approval, in advance, for their pl 


abroad if they plan to have the credits earned abroad apply t 
program in which they are registered. A catalogue or other dë 
the foreign institution or study program should be presented fo 
tion together with detailed descriptions of the courses to be take 


of international affairs are encouraged to travel and study abro 
Credit/No Credit Option 
A student in the Sc} 
cumulative quality-point index* of 
the advisor and the dean, take 
grade of CR, Credit, or NC, 
student’s transcript but 


100] of Public and International] Affairs 


2.5 or better may, with them 
One course each semester dll 
No Credit, which will be reco 
will not be reflected in the cumuli 
average. A student must sign up for such an option at registrél 
no circumstances may a student change from credit/no credi 
graded status, or vice versa, after the end of registration. Cot! 
student's major (except those in which the grade of CR or NOM 
assigned) may not be taken on a credit/no credit basis. A trans 
may not elect to take a course on a credit/no credit basis until 
Semester of enrollment Students in the 
Public and International Affairs may take no more than six 
which the grade of CR or NC is assigned, including those if 
grade of CR or NC is normally given and those taken in any 0 
School, or division of the prior to transferring t0 


in the University. 


University 
rnational Affairs. 


of Public and Inte 


Correspondence and Home-Study 


Credit for correspondence or home-study 
cannot be applied toward a degree. 


Courses 


Additional Requirements for the 90- 


Exceptional students m 
in Columbian College of Arts and Scie 
of Public and International Affairs for 
hour degree program in the School 

Supporting evidence in the form of 
Leve] Examination Placement (CLEP) 


* See page 48 for explanation of the 


Semester-Hour Program 
ay, when registe 


red as freshmen of 
nces, petition the dean ? 
admission to a special l 
of Public and Internatit icti 
achievement test scorypes 
Scores, and grades earñ 


quality-point index. 
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gton University or 
Wultation with the 


program, 
of Public and I 


a ied. The dean, 
any other institution must be ai prt Boi for ad- 
Deis Council, will determine e t enters iE 
Which takes place when the stu er the junior 
Dternational Affairs at the beginning 

7—71) ; the 
E les 167-71) and 
ldition tg the eneral requirements (see 1 EIS in the 90-semester- 
ilum Tequiremen, 1-74), students 
; ments pag 1/177 7 
following Dymo of the total course- 
x 1 50 percen : 
receive grades of A in 5 in th 
5 Ire e major. 
n Percent of the courses rf a in courses beyond 
TOW ee 'ster 
take at least 60 semest: 
(numbered above 100). 


. e- 
S ieri actual cours 
ha im Of credit must be earned in 


ifo rogram 

idmission to the ptt 101-200) 
admiss 'Ses Abe 

'gin taking evap Beers cee a waiver 

qualified to do so, and should ich dir have a strong 

quisites in those disciplines in which y 


CULUM REQUIREMENTS 


i 2 e required 
aculty for graduation, candidates are ma 
lior ri ite freshman and sop xeu 
ae ter hours during the ju 
of 60 semes ) 
i i , Sula. 
One of the following curricul 


Waiving Requirements by Examinatio 


F e 
^ > irements, se 
on earning credit or waiving curriculum requ 
of Arts 


! S 76 
and Sciences, pages 


T the 
or of he five m 


: degree of 
ajor fields of study leading to the deg 
Tts are lis 
Ment in the « at 


ropriate 
below. Students should consult the approp 


. is catalogue for 
et “tses of Instruction" section of this c : 
€ Course description. 


E LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
m see 

minim ster hours in Columbian College ( 
i accredited institution. b addi- 
Chin 11-12, 109-10, and 103-64; Ph ane 
“group Chinese literature cour: > The co- 
Ya dien 2 end of the senior } xi inci 
n which the student will be d mE of 
Chinese language and a genera 


assists the student 
' < Proseminar (Chin 199-200) assists the 
or ajor examination. 


another 
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Students in the 


Chinese lan 
in the 
I 


guage and literature program m 
Junior year, 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES (China and J 


apan) 

The major in E 

| non-Western culture and to Provide an understanding of the 

Í tics, and economy of modern China or Japan. The major Í 
! mental 


and is recommended for students who wish a compre 
| of one of the world’s j ons and for those who 
| 


major civilizati 
graduate study i Or Far Eastern affairs. 
| g ` 


apanese, 

A junior ye ad is available in this program of sli! 
interested in China. Students should contact the chairman 
ment of East Asian L 


anguages and Literatures, 
Prerequisite- The East Asi 
5—6 or Japn 3-4, 


Hequirements for the Major— (1) Chin 11 
additional hours of Japanese (Japan focus 
(China focus) or 170 (Japan focus); (3) 
25, 126, 127, 132, 146, or 164; 
189, 195, 196 (either Hist 187 


COvering both 
sele 


ast Asian Studies is 


designed to introduce th 


an Studies curriculum, Pages 78-79, 


(China focus) or m r 
) and Chin 163 or 16% 
three semester hours sele 


(4) nine hours Selected from Hisl 
Or 196, but not both, may be sele 


and modern periods encouraged; 


: 198, or 199; (6) nine semester hours 0 
Or politica] scie 
Selected in consultati 


nce. not related to China 0f 
tation with ang approved by the advisor; six S 
in research and Writing seminar related to China o 
| pline of concentration. 


r Japan and W 


INTERNA TIONAL 


The major in International Affairs enables the student to spa 
ternational] Politica] relations, internationa] economics, intem : 
| munications, or regional studies, 


AFFAIRS 


i 
Prerequisite The internationa] affairs curriculum, pages 78-79. a 
Requirements for the Major- ~(1) Econ 181-82; (2) six semest® Li 
third year of foreign language (may be a literature course taugi 
| guage); (3) three Semester hours Selected from Geog 125, 126, 127, EE 
| or 161; (4) Hist 136, 150, or 157, and 182; (5) PSc 149 and 142 or 144 it 
ter hours from one of the group options listed below: si 
| Group I. Internationa] Politics— courses concerned with theory of 
tice in international affairs, forces Shaping the 
foreign Policy, se] 


World scene, & p us 
ected from Geog 125, 156. 127, 139, 146 (ifm 
to Satisfy the major requirement); Hist 138, 139-40, 149; PSc 13 
108, 121, 130, 131, 146, 178, 182, 1c 


J8 (PSc 142 or 144 may be elec 
taken to Satisfy the major requirement), 


Group II. Intern 
economy « 
ne 


Group III. Internationa] 


communications —courses concerned 


Seen ee eT tea a ——— 
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of international ; i WR 
al information programs, public opinion, psycho- 
Warfare, cultura] ae Ix. F 


relations and blic relations, selected from 
50, mo public relations, s 

5. 4199, 157, 161, 162; Geog 106, 125; Jour 145, 146; PSc 120, 146; 
9, 151, 156; Soc 144. 


-a concentration in one of the following areas: 
Anth 178, 179: Hist 116; PSc 180, 181, 

lected from Econ 147; Hist 128-29, 131-32, 141- 
c 105-6, 130, 131: (3) Far East—courses selected 
i ; ; Geog 164; Hist 138, 187, 188, 
selected from Anth 170, 

PSc 183, 184; interdisci- 

t departments participating in 

(5) Middle East—courses selected 

E 3, 194; PSc 177, 178, , 180; Rel 161; or (6) 
vatern Europe -courses selected from on 133, 134; 
9, 188; PSc 108, 131 or 165, 168; Slav 161-62, 165, 


8 se 


Tements as mb im, page 79. 
115, 116 op ) Econ 101, 161, 162 2) Hist 175-76; (3) PSc 
listed below: o 12 semester hours from one of the group 


Selected from PSc 106, 110, 111, 112, 116 (if 


ment), 118, 120, 121, 122, 146. 
D III, Urban 


affairs. . 
140, 141, 145. po^ 75 


: course "te 74; n 157; 
PSc 111 Ses selected from BAd 174; Eco 


' 112: Soc 126; URRP 153. 


ffairg introduces stuc 
evelo 
€Cision- 

On ur : A 
dequ ban public policy—the forces and processes that 


lents to the problems and issues 
PS some of the practical skills necessary for 
making situations in urban-related occupa- 


: cy ln terms of curre 
: Pecialize ei 
ICy-maki 


nt and anticipated needs. 
ther in the political and administrative as- 
ng Process, or in the analysis and evaluation of 
advisor works closely with each student to 
to persona] interests and objectives. In the 
rnship in an urban-related agency 
also attends a weekly seminar in which the 

a body of academic literature. 

Major 1 EE 
Semester-hoyyp c 


riculum, page 80. 
ntroduction to Urban Affairs: Econ 157 and 
Ourse in economics; Geog 140; PSc 104, 111, 
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186; plus two courses selected from Hum 40, 51-52; 
permission of the instructor); (2) Urban me 
| one course selected from Stat 97, 105, 
topics three courses selected from BA 
142, 143; PAd 246, 249, 250; Soc 228) 
its to take graduate courses in pU 
and regional planning); (4) Senior internship 
193—the grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) 
A student may elect to fulfill the internship requifé 
in lieu of registering for PSc 188; however, the student 
ix semester hours of elective course work 
Because they participate in the senior apprenticeship and $6 
urban affairs may not select courses in the Service-Learning 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


This School offers programs leading to the degree of Maste t 
major fields of East Asian Studies, International Affairs; | 
Studies; Public Affairs; Russian Studies; and Science, Té 
Public Policy. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Application forms are available from the Graduate Adm 
School of Public and International Affairs, George Washing] 
Washington, D.C. 20052. ; 
A bachelor's degree from an accredited college or unive 
average or better, or the equivalent, in the relevant underg : 
is normally required. If there is evidence of special promist 


Dr 
` " " (i 
Graduate Record Examination scores, an applicant whose # 


falls short of B will be given serious consideration. Scores UE | 
Test of the Graduate Record Examinations as well as letters? 3 
dation are required 2 

In East Asian Studies—An undergraduate major in a P% 0) 
required. For the concentration in Chinese language al UM 
undergraduate program should have included 24 semester M% T) 
language study. Wo: 

In International Affairs—The applicant's undergraduate f st 
include background courses corresponding to the interdep dr, 
graduate major in international affairs at this University (see iplc 
or some other relevant social science program. In the €8 
Ciencies in the social sciences or international relations; # 
work may be specified beyond the minimum requirements M sr 
degree. The student's particular responsibilities will be E 
letter of admission to the program and in the course 9 
sultation with an assigned faculty advisor | 

In Latin American Studies—The applicant's undergi^ AP c 
should include background courses corresponding to an dr, 
major in Latin American Studies at this University (se | 
equivalent. Majors in other fields may be considered fof 


yu, 
e 
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: Portuguese 

work includes Spanish or Vb 

: ; six areas: a E 

ork in three of the following p en literature, 
graphy and regional science, Hispanic 


n undergraduate 
ience, 
» is req 


7 98 taken for graduate hee os nent field is re- 
> An undergraduate np eons e lud d the following 
9 undergraduate Program should have included the 


> > 
nt: Hist 145 -2 and 3-4, or 5 : a 
5, deb 
nolo c Policy—Undergraduate pira 
X i F Moi » adm J 
or physical » or in engineering are eligible for 
hose lacki 


social sciences, 
'elevant social s 
quate preparation in re vant -— 
ay be cuired to take additional pegeri 
Cated in the letter of admission to the p 


economics, m 
ts will be indi 


student w 


d ion and has 
ho hag Dot maintained continuous registratio 
ted for one 


ication for re- 
Or more Semesters must file an applicati 


ications 
re planning to return to school. eme 
by the dean and the Committee on 


available in all fie 


lds leading to the Master of Arts 
minimu 


y "ve oradu- 
m of 24 semester hours of Approve ei 
completion of a thesis; the E second 
3 of Thesis Research (299-300). : 


: ate c e work 
36 semester hours of graduate cours 

* à thesis. The 

e 


aster's C Examination. A 

2 d an 
er of Arts are required to wem 
f Studies" (comprehensive fields, supp 


-) to the office of the dean by the end 
ence 


Y vote of the Faculty after the rae 
urse work and an acceptable thesis (i es 
' or tool requirement, and has 
amination, 
8roup courses (numbered m 
Sree when registration for gradua e 
ing of the course by the curriculum 
- The student who takes an n 
t is expected, by arrangement with the 
mate level in addition to the regular 
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work of the course Normally no more than 
STOUp course; 


s may be taken for 
program, 


six semester hou 
and no m 


'raduate credit 


in the 30-8 
Ore than nine semester hours may be taken 
credit in the 36.., nester-hour Program. (The one exception 
I8 the case of Students who select one or more fields in histor 
take nine hours of Second-group Courses in the 
12 in the 36 hour | 


30-hour p 


counted toward a bache 
a master's 


er's degre 
time is grant 
to continue t} 
to exceed one 
No credit is 


ton 


program.) No work 
may also hy counted toward 
for a mast 
tension of 
unable 
not 


All work 
an ex 


degree 
e must be 
ed by the de 
1e program ol 
year. 

granted 
except for the 


completed in five yt 
an. A student who ist 
Studies may request a leave 
for work d 


one in absentiq Or without fom 
thesis, which may | 


)e completed in absenti 
permission of the curriculum idvisor and the dean No mol 
Semester hours of graduate credit may be transferred from? 
credited Institutions or another division of the 1 
be secepted only unge, lim 


Diversity, and 
lime, grades, and] 


ited conditions of 
to the student's program 


] to continue studies for the degree of? 

n the field of Internationa] Relations after rege 
master’s degree in the field of Internationa] Affairs is strongly % 
plan from the beginning so that work for the lower degree willi 
subsequent doctoral progr 


am in the Grad 
(58€ 


uate Schoo] of Arts and 
pages 90-94 98-100). 


Tool Requirements 


In most progr, 


ams of study 


C 
a candidate for the degree of Maste t 
must demonstrate a reading knowledge (certified by the approp? 3 
guage department) of at least one modern foreign language, to be 
by the dean. A Master’s degree candidate 
English may 


whose 
not select the 


native langus 
native language to meet the too] reg ide 
he Candidate may select 


English to fulfill the requirement C 
approval of the advisor and the dean. The examination, whicli 
high-leve] reading and Writing Proficiency, is administered by the e 
for Internationa] Students program. 

Candidates in the field of Public Affairs and 
nology, and Pub] 


in the field of Sciéitme t 
Statistics for a forem E 
demonstration Of proficiet k 

e 


ic Policy may substitute 
This requirement may be met by 
level of Stat 105, 112 or 197, 
Candidates in the field of Internationa] Aff 
substitute statistics for a foreign language, 
ing such petitions wil] be the 
Student's the 
The langu 
Student h 


airs may petition a * i 
The primary basis fi an | 
^levance of > statistical 8 à 

relevance of the Statistical tion 


Sis research 
age or too] ex 


amination 


c 
S 


hould normally be taken 0 Eo 
as completed the first 15 hours of work. No student maf ay 
examination more than three times, E 
Courses taken to fulfill the tool 
Semester. hoi 


ther 
requirement are not counted 
r requireme aster's degree, 


nt for a m 
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5 Comprehensive Examin 


iion lo any course 


ation 


examinations, the candidate must pass a written 
5 Comprehensive Examination. ‘Examinations are scheduled twice 
(usually in November and April), and should be taken during the last 
er of course registration or shortly after the completion of the pus 
E urse work. If there is a lapse of time between completion of 
$ work and the examination, the student must maintain continuous 
ation during this period. The candidate must consult with the 
Pr, well in advance, as to the date of the examination and the defini- 
f the subject-matter fields which this examination is to cover. It 
f e Understood, however, that course work constitutes only partial 
Tation for the Master's Comprehensive Examination. Each student 
[^ expected to pursue a program of additional reading in each of the 
$, in accordance with the advice of the faculty member 


instruction in that field. An oral examination on the thesis 
may also be required. 


Parship Requirements 

es for Sraduate work are A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, 

e; W, Authorized Withdrawal; and CR, Credit. 

r better is required for the master's degree. The grade 
as failing but must be counterbalanced by a grade 
rse of equal status. 


F is required to present 
y the Dean's Council as to why the student should 

tinue in the program of studies. 
ade has no; been assigned, the symbol I (Incomplete) or 
Orized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol 1 
is actory explanation has been given to the instructor 
ailure to complete the required work of the course. 
€search courses, an “Incomplete” cannot be made up 
of one calendar year. An "Incomplete" which is not re- 
nd of one calendar year remains as a grade of I on the 
An "Incomplete" cannot be removed by reregistering for 


t's f 
Or thesis p 
€ lapse 


as early as possible so as to permit 
work. 
proved by the student's advisor and the member 
m the thesis is to be written. The thesis in its final 
approval of the thesis director and one other reader, 
s must be pr sented to the dean by the student no later 


he announced i^ th Calendar. Printed copies of detailed regu- 

Tegarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are available in 
Ce of the dean, 

Sich of tuition for the the 
ration, to the advi e 

reader, In case 


on with the course 

must be aj 

aculty under who 
Must have the 
9 copie 
ate 


sis entitles the candidate, during the period 


and direction of the thes; 


| director and the 
a thesis is unfinished, an additio: 


al calendar year 
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may be grante 
ever, maintain 


d without further 
continuous regis 
the preparation of the th 
the student must 


tuition as for 


tuition payment The st 
tration (see page 49) duri 
esis extends beyond the additior 
register for the entire six hours of the: 
a repeated course. 


Fields of Study 
Specific 


degree 
missi 


requirements for 
of Master of Arts 
in Requirem« nts," 


each of the six fie 
are listed below. 
pages 174-75, 


lds of stud; 
For prerequ 


EAST ASIAN STUDIES 


The Master of Arts in 
Which includes cours 
Chinese language 
cal science. 


East Asian Studies 
e work from at 
and literature, 


is an interdiscif 
least four of the follow 
economics, geography, hist 


The degree program cor 


ing six hours of thesis 


without a thesis, I 


sists of 30 semes 
research, or 36 
šach candid 


ter hours of cours 
semester hours a 


ate must pass a Master's ( 
Examination in one major and one or two minor fields, To 


requirement candidates must demonstrate proficiency in € 
Or Japanese language; with the permission of the dean, anot 
language may be substituted. (As preparation for this T! 


Special Chinese language course will be available to stu 
program.) 


Only the 30-semester-hour thesis option is available to stud 
8 concentration in Chinese language and literature. That prog 
12 semester hours of Chinese language and literature, six hol 


six hours of electives selected in consultation with the advi 
hours of thesis research. 


INTERNAT IONAI AFFAIRS 

The interdisce iplinary program leadir 
the field of International Affairs | 
fields within three 

and regional] 


1g to the degree of Masi 
'rovides the student with a " 
broad areas of study: general, supplement? 


x i : p 
- Graduate courses in anthropology, business ad 
economics, geography and regional science, 


Psychology and sociology relate to these fields, which are lis 

Genera] Fields of Study Internationa] politics, compara 
ment and politics. modern political theory (including social 
munist theory) and international] economics, 

Supplementary or Special Fields International law: inte 
ganization and administration international economic devel 
national Communications: international and comparative asp 
munism; U.S. diplomatic history; U.S. foreign policy; scien@™ 1 
and public policy; 20th century British defense and foreign podi 
nation ty policy. 


history, polit 


al securi 
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government and politics, or eco- 
following: Western Europe, East- 
Latin Americ 


elect at least one general field. The fields 

ast two disciplines. Beyond these limits, the 

ct any of the fields indicated above as long as they 

nt program. Courses should be chosen with a view to 

elds of Be selected fields, Candidates will be examined on their 
idates is de in the Master's Comprehensive Examination. 

take, in da E lo write a thesis must choose three of the listed 

b Coflts dition to the thesis, a minimum of 24 semester hours of 

a e Work in at least two departments, with no more than 15 

any one q 


1 epartme 
dlidates electi i E 


y take no m 

Y must also 
Seminars (six se 
Tesearch p 


must choose four fields 
required 36 semester hours in one 
include in their program at least two re- 


mester hours) requiring the preparation of sub- 
apers. 


$S 


: os to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of Latin 
ae designed to provide the student with an appropriate 
n three or four of the following fields: anthropology, 


and regional science, Hispanic literature, history, 


Cates must complete 12 semester hours of graduate 
2 nterdisciplinary 8 

Ove, anc 

those 


e, or from 


evelopme of urban and regional planning, 


studies. The student must further 

r hours in any of the major or minor 

nt must be satisfied by demonstration 

or Portuguese, or in English if the student's 

or Portuguese. The Master's Comprehensive 
Cover all the student's selected fields. 


ree of Master of Arts in the field of Public 

pecialize in either domestic economics or 

nt may select courses in consultation with an 

d (1) that T political science, economics, or American 
ent unde. adis than 15 hours of courses are elected 
a e 24-hour program with a thesis, or (2) that no 
re elected in one department under the 36-hour pro- 
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gram without a thesis. Course work may include economics (public 
monetary theory and Policy, labor economics, industria] orga 
natural resources and environmental] economics, regional and urb 
nomics, economic Policy); history (U.S Politica] history, U.S, & 
history, recent U.S. history); Politica] Science (domestic politics al 
ernment, Congress and the presidency, U.S. constitutional law and] 
an politics, politi 


State and urb cal science research methods, and 4 
technology, and public Policy) 


RUSSIAN STUDIES 


This degree program 
Russian affairs on 
era. At the same t 
to gain knowled 
as a whole. 
Required for the degree: 
semester hours Without a 
Comprehensive 
from the 
theory, 


is designed to 
an interdisciplinary 
ime, the progr 
8e of a specia] 


give the student a broad 
basis, with emphasis on thé 


am provides an Opportunity for$ 
area of interest within the subject 


30 semeste 
thesis, Fac} 
Examination 
areas of 


r hours including a thesis 
1 Candidate Prepares for a 
Major and two minor fields 
‘oreign relations. politica] thous 
and economics and geography. Russi 
je demonstrated in a reading compreli 
Master's Comprehensive Examination ig í 


in one 
Interna] affairs f 
literature and culture. 
guage proficiency must | 


examination before the 


SCIENCE TECHNOLOC Y, AND PUBLIC POLICY 


The program leading to the degree of Maste 


technology, and public Policy is flexible 


Se 
r of Arts in the field of A 
ducted in consultation with an ady 


of m 
and is carefully planned 4 Co 


| 
isor. Al] degree candidates are Bec 
to take 12 semester hours in the core field of Science, technolo| Dsy 
public Policy, which includes course Work both 
policy analysis, A 


in science policy 
n from one currently of - 
programs of the "T 8 

ne additional field, an 


Second field must be 
in the international affairs or 

dents who elect to Write a the 
who elect 


chose 
Public affairs 


sis must select ( 
not to write 


of ; 
a thesis must select two additional fields, T Uate 
and fourth fields may also be chosen from tho 

internationa] affairs or publ 


se currently ofi Stu, 


ic affairs. rdisciplinary, de Offe 


or may be inte 
visor and 


in consultation with the ad focusing 


Or area. Suc] 


On a particular polini 8 

! 8 special field must be approved by the student's adig lion 

the dean. m 

hist 

f Sci 

SPECIAL PROGRAMS = iy 

E ———— C^ WT ues - f hist 

Combined Master of Arts and Juris Doctor Degree Program i thet 

: ] € 

The School of Public and Internationa] Affairs cooperates with p Grac 

tional Law Center in offering a program leading to the combined forl desi, 
of Master ot Arts and Juris Doctor, A Student must 

mission by both the School of Pub] 


be accepted Si 1 


lic and International Affairs 
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tional Law Center, Applications should be made separately, but at 
same time. Both the School and the Center should be notified that 
tudent is interested in the combined program. The student will be 
lled to the School of Public and International Affairs for the academic 
E following the first year of study at the National Law Center, since 
L1alonal Law Center stipulates that the first year of coursework for 
mauris Doctor degree must be taken as a unit. 
* Master of Arts degree program normally consists of the 30-semester- 
Sram which includes a thesis. The student selects a major offered 
€ Schoo] and fulfills all of the requirements for the Master of Arts 
ge as well as fulfilling the requirements for the Juris Doctor degree. 
E +X semester hours of credit for course work completed as part of 
à Juris Doctor curriculum and related to the student's degree program 
ul Approved for transfer toward the Master of Arts degree. (Some 
ay be suse work required for the Master of Arts degree program 
j üpplicable toward the Juris Doctor degree requirements.) Students 
TeBistered in both the School of Public and International Affairs 
N unti] ational Law Center and must maintain this concurrent registra- 
mbine all degree requirements have been completed. All work for this 
tensi egree program must be completed in five years, unless an 
9n of time is granted by the dean. 


ti . 
tute for Sino-Soviet Studies 


yaititute for Sino-Soviet Studies provides a program of specialized 
air Study and research within the School of Public and International 
m." Courses of the Institute are drawn from a variety of academic 
E thus provide an interdisciplinary approach to the study of the 
nion, Eastern Europe, and East Asia, and of the Communist move- 
due tin and among the countries of these areas. 
Seminars and re 
Y, history, | 
Sy. Research 
gree of Master of Arts in the fields 
es, international affairs, and Russian studies in the 
blic and International Affairs, or for the degree of Master 
ls of economics, history, or political science in the Grad- 
E ooo Of Arts and Sciences, with specialization in Sino-Soviet 
: qa ay take one-half of their course work from the Institute's course 


ard the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in interna- 
ith special emphasis on the Sino-Soviet area are expected 
me work in the Institute with work in the fields of economics, 


E on Politica] science. Doctoral candidates in the field of political 


3 of the 
} 

ry are expected to t 
e history of 


take their Sino-Soviet work in the form of appropriate sub- 
Major and minor fields. Doctoral candidates in the field of 


ake at least two of the four fields for the degree 
he countries of their specialization. All work leading to 

of Philosophy is under the general supervision of the 
ool of Arts and Sciences and consultative committees 
that School which direct the work of each graduate student 


TTR Oe Oo meee 
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upon admission to degree candidacy 
will serve as advisor to the candidate 
formed from members of the selecte 
didate for such a degree should 
the substitution of a reading ex 


of the two Western languages normally required for the degree, 
A brochure describing in more detail the work of the In 
available upon request. 


A faculty member of th 
The candidate's committ 
d disciplinary departmen 
assume that the committee wi 
amination in Chinese or Russia 


War College Program 


The School of Public and International Affairs offers 

Sram at the National War College leading to the degree of M 

Science in International Affairs. Admission is limited to selected 1 

of the faculty and student bodies of the War College, | 
The program of study is complementary to that portion of 1 


College's curriculum pertaining especially to international relati 
foreign policy. 


an off-cam 


DIVISION OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


Dean J.G. Allee, Jr. 
Assistant Dean B.K. Netland 


DEAN'S COUNCIL* 


J.G. Boswell, H. Kenyon, R.W. Kenny, L.G. Schwoerer 


INTRODUCTION 


The Division of Universit 
regular course off 


y Students was established in 1930 to 
erings of the Unive 


rsity more generally available 

ers of this metropolitan community and to others who are not at 
candidates for degrees in this University, In this Division are re 
students Who wish to undertake university courses for credit 
auditors, University Students, often employed in government or # 
may be taking Courses to increase their Vocational fitness or t0 
on new developments in the arts and sciences, They 


r of persona] interest for cultural enfi 
' candidates for higher degrees in other in$ ni 
Sent here f k as part of a Sraduate program, They 


Academic Affairs and the De 
Council. 


* The Vice Pre 


; Sident for 
ex officio mem 


bers of the 


an and Assistant Dean of the 


i 
i 
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Petgtaduates, matric 
tses only or courses 


gular academic year with 
approval of the 


They may be students from institu- 
itan area enrolling in an appropriate 
To serve members of such groups and 
'Bree-granting branches of the University is the 
de (ision of University Students. 
d hn e of attending Geor le Washington University as a non- 
ius I ent is granted on the basis of maturity and proper preparation. 
O degree at George Washington Univ rsity is involved, there 
inviten Deaningful advisory system in the Division. Howe er, students 
Boroed p seek advice from academic departments, University students 
ting b © apply to the Office of Admissions for transfer to degree- 
ranches whenever such action is appropriate. 
> except those restricted to medical and law students and 
to specific degree candidates are open to students in the 
~ Diversity Students. Students wishing to take Engineering and 
9Clénce courses should consult the School of Engineering and 
Science Bulletin. 

c in a given course may be denied students in this Division 
not eligi needed for degree candidates. Students in this Division 
arch Bible to register for independent study or thesis or dissertation 

A E 

anch Pblicant who has been denied admission to any degree-granting 
Vision of Uo, University will not be considered for admission to the 
í niversity Students for the semester for which the applicant 
except upon written recommendation of the dean of the 
Ben pathol that denied the applicant. However, an applicant who 

» led may be considered in subsequent semesters. 
Bree Students who have not completed a bachelor's degree may 
'n graduate courses offered by the School of Government and 

: idministration. 

t poor acp! who has been suspended from any educational institution 
Universit oan will not be considered for admission to the Division 
Pension, y Students for one calendar year after the effective date of the 


ANCE REQUIREMENTS* 
Jod Char 


Studies acter and an academic background appropriate for the program 
i, contemplated are required. 

: iss] not working for a degree at this University will be considered 

ich 4, 9 to the Division of University Students to take courses for 


he bios á 
: applicant has adequate preparation, as determined by the 
8 Concerned. 


ugh the deadline fo 


r applications for admission to the Division 
Students is the 


i Friday before the first day of registration (see 
icants are urged to apply earlier because no Special ex- 


ments for students from foreign institutions, see pages 25-27. 
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ceptions can be made to 


permit registr Ilion after the last day ft 
classes (the end of the first Week of class, | even though the req 
credentials, records, and lest scores may delay the a« lion on an ap 
for admi sion. Insofar as Ome for full 
submitted aft 


er the deadline may 


Processing permits, app 


be considered 
Applicants who have graduated from high school within the f 
two calendar Years must pass designated aptitude tests or subm 
certificate of graduation from an accredited Secondary school § 
at least 15 unites inch 


ding four years of | 
one f 


‘oreign 
instruction: 


history: 


language: 


inglish; at least two 
cience, preferably with lab 
Studies, one of which must be AD 
years of college Preparatory mathematics; Ú 
Principal’s Statement that the Student ig Prepared to undertake 
Work; and (3) scores on the College Entrance Examination Board's 
lastic Aptitude Test and English Composition Achievement fi 
addition to these records, applicants Who have been subject to am 
of academic or disciplinary action at any college or university 
the previous calendar year must submit scholastic records from 
college or Applicants for the Secondary School Hondi 
have not completed high schoo] or the equi 
Tecords and may be required to take de 
be required of 

Within the Previous calend 
Who were on Probation 


another college 
n subject 


two years of gs 
two years of Social 
and two 


university 
gram and applicants who 
must submit Scholastic 
aptitude tests. 
Scholastic records may 
college or university 
of this University 
since attended 
ever bee to acade 
records are required, 
summer term only, 


applicants who have attend 
ar year, former 8 
or suspended and whi 
or university, and applicants wh 
mic or disciplinary action. When $6 


such Students may be admitted for one sem 
under pro 


8 

Visions stated by the Office of Admi ( 

and pending receipt of academic records. fi 

Ca 

I & 

REGULA TIONS 3 

: e Ay 

Regulations concerning admission, registration, fees and finances ai Y. 

ON pages 20 34: other University regulations On pages 45 53. 

Prospective and registered Students 

with the 


are urged to 
regulations Concerning attendance 
(see page 47). 


The follow; 
versity 


acquaint the 

(S€@ page 45) and willl PR 
ng specifically 
Students: 
Last day to add 


— 
apply to all Students in the Division ®F A, 
a Class for credit—end of first week of classes. 
Last day to drop a class for c 


d 
: : ivesi i 
redit or withdraw from the Uni A ^ 
end of the ninth week of classes. a 
Equivalent amounts of time 


apply to the summe 


fc 
r sessions. Kp 
Cun 
Academic Work Load e 
The normal academic Work load is 


UEM 
employeq mor 


not more than 


e than 20 hours a Week and not 


$ 
10 hours for a ft Art 
more than 18 hot i 
a year's Study in a second; 
ixty-minute 


eg 
iry school subject including in the @ 
Periods, or the equivalent 


of Prepared classroom work. 
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"line student. (Hours for courses graded I, "Incomplete," will a. an 
Mded in Subsequent academic work load.) Exceptions to those limits 
e approved by the dean. 


holarship Requirements 


Student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of this 

Vision may be dismissed from the University. ; 
Ormally, any course may be repeated for credit. All grades received 
e Division of University Students remain on the record, and scholar- 


p Tequirements are based on the total record. A course taken for audit 


© repeated for credit. 


RADES 


g dergraduate— 4 Excellent; B, Good; C, Satisfactory; D, Low Pass; F, 
all l, ncomplete: W, Authorized Withdrawal. 
raduate— For graduate work, grades are indicated as A, Excellent; B, 
; : Minimum Pass; F, Fail; I, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal. 
edit/no credit option, which permits students to take courses in 
they receive the grade of either “Credit” or “No Credit,” is not 
to students registered in the Division of University Students. 


JTHORIZED WITI IDRAWAL 


ditions under which the grades of I (Incomplete) and W (Authorized 
aida ʻai] may be assigned are described on page 48. = v 
de Oving an Incomplete- Although the grade of I may re "E on 1 ; 
naxi 8 record indefinitely, the instructor should normally set a "ees 
Of one year) within which the uncompleted work (usually the 
®Xamination or a required paper) must be made up. The grade of I 
è removed by reregistering for the course here, or by taking its 
one c elsewhere, An “Incomplete” cannot be made up after the bos 
«qz Calendar year except by written permission of the Dean's Counci A 
complete” which is not removed within one calendar year remains as 
on the student's record. 


AND SUSPENSION 


tudent not 
ations 


holding a degree is subject to the probation and suspension 
of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences (see page 71). 


holding a degree must maintain a cumulative quality-point 


or the equivalent (a B average) in second-group or higher 

If the cumulative index in second-group or higher level 

elow 3.00, the student will be placed on probation. If the 

ex in Second-group or higher level courses falls to 2.25 or 

the student will be suspended. The scholarship regulations for 
? Course work are the same as those of Columbian College of 


for any course 
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work, either for credit 


or for audit, in the Division during the p 
suspension, 


Changes in Program of Studies 
Changes within t} e Division of 


mversity Students—A student} 
change or drop í (see “Withdrawal.” Page 47) or change 8l 
that of auditor “xcept with the approval of the dean. 
Change from "Ile Section to another , f the same course may bi 
With the approval of the dean and the department concerned. 
Transfer Within the University Transfer to or from the Divisiont 
versity Students may be made only with the approval of the deal 
cerned 
Application for transfer to degree candidacy will be considered 
after the completion of 


at least one in the Division of Unit 
on request from the college or school to which the s 
is seeking admission. 

The studen 
ditions of the college or 
responsibility of the st 


semester 
Students or ur 


t wishing to transfer to degree candid 
School to Which the stud 
udent to consult the reley 
Or school Concerning all conditions to be met 


acy must meet tli 
ent is applying. It 
int degree-granting 

and the amount of 


transferable 


SECONDARY-SCHOOI, HONOR 


S PROGRAM 
The outstand 


ing secondary-schoo] student in the Washington metr 
area who Wishes to enrich an academic background and partici 
stimulating college work is encouraged to seek admission to 1 
Washington University's Secondary School Honors Program. Honom 
dents are enrolled in regular college courses of their own choosing 
priate to their level of study, background, and aptitude as detem 
through consultation with high school counselors and 
University., 


advisors di 
Credit earned 


a 
in the Program is applicable toward a degree at d 
Washington University should the student later matriculate hem P 
transfer of credit elsewhere depends upon the policies of the in i j 
schools to which the student might later apply. 
Admission to the Honors 
15 students 


a semeste 
will receive a sc} 


tory and Unive 
Students doing 


Program is highly competitive. Normal A 
be a lmitted to this Program, and each? " 
Yolarship totaling 50 per cen; of tuition (excluding 
rsity Center fees). Admission is for one semester wi 
well will be given preference for continuation añ A 
be readmitted for a second semester Criteria for admission are 

On a transcript of the S to date, available test N 


Student's grade ] 
evidence of emotional maturity, and the results Pe 
director, 


r will 


Í and intellectua] 
interview with the 
Application form 


M A 
s and further information may be obtained frog M 
Netland, Director of the Secondary-School Honors Program, Divi Co 
niversity Students, George Washington 
20052 I 


University Washingt 
ifter the Friday before y 


concerned. For application 
ssions Schedule 


e considered ; 
day of Tegistr semester 
Summer Se 


e University is committed to the continuous development of new cur- 
oar options for its faculty and students. The Division of Experimental 
grams has as its function the support of such curricular experimenta- 
E and development. This University-wide curricular development pro- 
am has thre a more direct relationship between campus 
and interests; (2) cooperation among the aca- 
versity in the development and sponsorship of 
and programs; and (3) experimentation with new ways of 
learning, 
€ auspices of the Division of Experimental Programs, students, 
Y, and administrators throughout the University are involved in the 
ning, teaching, and evaluating of experimental courses and programs. 
cular experiments which receive financial support through the 
Experimental Programs are sponsored by other academic units 
Spon niversity, There are presently two academic programs directly 
vored by the Division—the Program in Experimental Humanities and 
Srvice-Learning Program. 
È Program in Experimental Humanities offers courses which provide 
ttunities for students to combine sustained field study with classroom 
isi, These Courses are sometimes taught by interdisciplinary and inter- 
lona] faculty teams. 
ervice-Learning Program integrates supervised work-study with 
T seminars. Students in the Program are assigned to community 
8, Tesearch organizations or governmental agencies. Assignments 
“nged by means of a formal agreement among the student, the 
mpus agency. 
perimental Programs is charged with mobilizing 
s throughout the University that can appropriately ad- 
ashington communities, particularly the communities of 
mong the activities of the Division is a technical assistance 
„n the Congress Heights-Anacostia area, 
Community Developme 
th the S pment Center, places bilingual 
r City. It also offers stipends to 
y agencies. 


last, 
Brou 


eil Sela 
man, Assistant Di 
las Wallace, Assistant pret” 


Rites Assistant Director ; bp 
“simmons, Faculty Associate for Environmental Studies 
lin Tu m, Faculty Associate for Film Studies 
bull, Faculty Associate for Community Studies 


mer Sessio 
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STEERING COMMITTEE 


| 
Harold Frederick Bright. Provost and Vice President for Academic g 
Chairman i 
Lawrence Thompson Bowles, Dean for Academic Affairs of the M 
Center 
Marcella Brenner, Pro : 


fessor 0f Education 

Associate Professor of Psycholo 
dent for Admini search 

Ralph Clarke Nash, Professor of Law 

Judith Ann Abrams Plotz, Associate Pro 

Henry Solomon, Professor of Economic 
Arts and Sciences 


Carl James Lange, 


8Y; Assistant Vice B 


fessor of English 1 
5; Dean of the Graduate Schon 


È 
|: 
t 
THE SUMMER SESSIONS I. 
Dean W.F.E. Long p 
Assistant Dean S.R. Paratore : 
! D 
During the su 


Columbian College 
and Sciences, the Sc 
: ion, the School of 
the School of Engineering and Applied S 
School of Medicine 
One three-week session (May 
(June 12-July 18 and July 20-Au, 
Courses in two Six-week Sessions 
Education and Human 


a 
of Arts and Scienca 
hool of Governmai 
Public and International i 
cience, the Division of Univa th 
and Health Sciences offer cou, B 
15-June 7) and two five-week se | xa 
ust 24). The National Law »"- J 
and one 13-week Session; the schod | 
Development Offers courses in six- and nine" im 
sessions and three three-week workshop sessions. The Universi dy? (T. 
Offers Special programs during the summer which are not du Of 
the regular academic year. Courses are offered during both day am 
ning hours. 
Students wh 


10 are enrolled at the Į 
may register 


OF sty 
Iniversity for the 1978 spring sel! 
for the Summer Sessi 


TE 
OnS without specia] applica 
pply for admission or readmission. Those who do no 
to work toward a 


| e 

degree at the University may apply through the pivi the 

niversity Studen ey are academically 

'oncerned). Students whe fo Thi 
appropriate college or 

d must meet the sta 


St 
" en Ui 
ted entrance Me um 

nt concerning Summer term work, see t 
ns Schedule. 


Or à co 


JFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
OLICY STUDIES AND SPECIAL PROJECTS 


ice President L.H. Mayo 


= 
IIT" 


= 


President for Policy Studies and Special Projects is responsible 
apabiin oe" of the University for developing an interdisciplinary 
y for analyzing national policy issues. There is involvement with 
Onsortium universities and with foundations, federal agencies, in- 
other organizations which interact with the governmental 


The e 


ffice Serves the University as a locus for discussion and as an 


Y Tesource on interdepartmental and interdisciplinary research 
to the analysis of public policies, and on curricula pertaining to 
. OF environmental problems. 
Diversity has sustained an institutional commitment, in terms 
V recruitment and program emphasis, to issue-oriented policy 
88 a major focus of tea uing and research activities. The result 
development is a significant, institutional capability for 


- ive analysis of complex policy issues. Major programs oriented 
this tc policy and governmental functions, which come within the ambit 
office, are described below. 


R 

OGRAM OF POLICY STUDIES IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
lector L.H. Mayo 

' 


jective is the continuing development of a 
search capability related to problems stemming 
act of technological change on the processes, values, and 
Society. The Program provides a neutral forum for considera- 
ese policy issues- -whether in a retrospective, current, or pro- 
Sontext—and provides an advisory and research resource for 
Akers in the public and private sectors. 
gram’s primary components are: 
olved wicunology Assessment Group—The Program has been closely 
the evolution of the concept of Technology Assessment 
aS become federally institutionalized in the Congressional 
iology Assessment, Much of the early work of the Program 
les. OS al, methodological, institutional, and historical 
dies Ei 8 le last six years, however, the TA Group has carried out 
„ 4 Variety of subject areas including transportation, energy, 
velopment, environmental noise, communication, and gov- 
fe and process, under contracts or grants from most of 
agencies, 
e Program in Science, Technology, and Public Policy— 
"egree program—co-sponsored by the Program of Policy 
School of Public and International Affairs (SPIA)—combines 


e Graduat 
, ^üSter's de 
“tes and the 
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graduate training in scie 


nce policy analysis with major research 
takings, In six years, the Program has become the largest degree-gn 
science Policy program in the United States, Admissions 
contained in the SPIA se 


informa 
ction of this Bulletin 
3. The Behavioral Studies ( 


On the socia] and behaviora] 
development. It is a mul 


and behavioral iSpects of technology assessment in the areas of trang 
tation, energy use, communication, energy conservation, new tow# 
gram development. Public health (family planning, community m 
health), and education. Work includes applications of TA to prograll 


velopment and evaluation, as well as to dissemination and utilizati 
Strategies to improve the Constructive uses of technologies in these 3 


icy Studies normally h 


;TOup— This Part of the Program f 
associated with technol 
roup, with expertis 


factors 
tidisciplinary g 


The Program of Pol 


as between 15 and 20 p" : 
Sionals and many students Working on several projects, most of "M 


n 
are problem-oriented and interdisciplinary in nature. Members oi € 
faculty, graduate students, members of governmental agencies, and $ 
consultants are regularly involved in our studies. To date the 

as performed over 75 policy studies and has published over 100 


monographs, books, and specia] Papers which have been distribu 


n 

h 

y 

E 

Professionals and institutions throughout the world. Funding fof i 
rogram’s activities has come from iş 
th 

fa 


a variety of sources: the Univ 
federal agencies. including DOT. EPA, ERDA, HEW, HUD. NASA, 
merce, OTA. and NSF: and 


private foundations, including The 
Foundation. 


Professional Associates 


NT 
Director Louis Mayo, Vice President for Policy Studies and Specialy 
ects; Professor of Law . 


IN 

Associate Director Vary Coates, Senior Staff Scientist and Dit Dj 

Technology Assessment Group (Politica] Science) 
Betsy Amin-Ar 


As 
sala, Consultant (Community Development) 
Seni ) 


Dj; 
Senior Staff Scientist (Physics, Systems Modeling) Di 
Guy Black, Professor of Business Economics ; f Co 
James Brown, Senior Staff Scientist: Professor of Law f Dii 
Richard Ericson, Senior Staff Scientist Professor of Management i Ex 
Henry Hitchcock. Research Associate (International Relations) Co, 
Charles v. Kidd, Senior Staff Scientist (Public A ffairs) cH] Dir 
Ursula Kruse-Vaucienne Research Assistant and Director, U.S,/U# Co, 
Science and Technology Exchange Project ial Co 
John Logsdon, Research Scientist: Director. Graduate Program in Sel Ch 
Technology and Public Poljc y; Associate Professor of Public Affair? Bu, 
olitica] Science 
Joseph Margolin. Senior Staff Scie 
Milton M 


í 
‘ag Of 
ntist; Director, Behavioral Studies 

lative Syst, 


arney, Con 
Marion Misch, Re 


: ; 
sultant [Norn 


ms Research) gui Dre, 

search Scientist: Deputy Director, Behavioral Of s 

UD golf] nin, 

lenry Nau, Graduate Program in Science. Technology and Public Bray 
Ssistant Professor Of Politica] Science 


» 
and International Affal 
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erman Pollack, Senior Staff Scientist (Political Science) 


Ward Studholme, Manager, Airport Noise Reduction Policy and Planning 
Study 
; Deputy Director; Associate Professor of Public Affairs 
enior Staff Scientist (Transportation Programs Specialist) 
- Wood, Research Scientist (Management) 
Noodbury, Research Associate, Graduate Program in Science, 


echnology. and Public Policy (International Science and Technology 
Policy) 


he 
wealth Staff Seminar is designed to assist professional staff members 


y the executive and legislative branches of the federal govern- 
health field to obtain a more realistic understanding of actual 
Tactices and problems, and to improve communications: between 
ton-based professional staff members and experts in the field. 
to problems and issues facing the entire country is gained 


Tough sequenced evening discussions or workshops and, 
3PPrOpriate, site visits to various localities. Although attendance 
arily limited to Congressional aides and top-level health staff from 
any Sovernment agencies involved in health, GWU students and 
Y can be accommodated on a space-available basis. 


STITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
“ctor Samuel Halperin 
Director Elizabeth Lambert Johns 
Ti c ucation Policy Fellowship Program Paul Schindler 
m, ucational Staff Seminar Alice Kinkead 
> » The Associates Program Philip Kearney 
cutive p secondary Education Convening Authority Kenneth C. Fischer 
dinar Toducer, Options in Education" John Merrow 
ector E Washington Policy Seminar George Kaplan 
aly Impact Seminar A. Sidney Johnson IH 
idi T, Ford Fellows in Educational Journalism Diane Brundage 
nator, Education of the Handicapped Policy Project Lisa Walker 
ministrative Officer Dietra Norris 
icer Catherine Arnold 


h : 
ent stitute for Educational Leadership (IEL) seeks to strengthen 
and potential leade 


tate and f ership in American education at the policy levels 
; and & ederal government. Established in 1971, IEL is a policy plan- 
^ incj S dinating agency for a number of related educational pro- 

uding Education Policy Fellowship Program, Educational Staff 
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Seminar, The Associates Postsecondary Educ 
Authority, “Options in E 


ation Con 
'ducation Over Nat 

Policy Seminar, Fa; ulty I 

Journalism, IE] 


ational Public Radio Vash 
rÀ 
and by various 


Program, I 


mpact Seminar, and Ford Fellows in Educa 

+18 Supported by à major grant from The Ford Found | 
grants from foundations and 

The objective 3 of the Institute 


grams and activ ities 
l. Education Policy Fell 
Ships in Ed 


federal agencies. i 
are carried out under the followings 


Owship Program 


im (formerly Washington ? 
~ “Cucation) is a national program desior 


; 
designed to help provide ii! 
with skills in Policymaking for effective anti 
leadership. Funds for the program are provided by the f 
Rockefeller. and Cleveland Foundations Since 1965, the program 
placed over 360 mid-career persons in One-year internships in publici 
private agencies involved in educational Policy matters. B 
2. Educational Staff Seminar is a professional development prof 
designed for Staff members employed by the executive and legis 
branches of the federa] government in the field of educ ation. It is des | 
to expose these federal education policymakers to existing prog : 
throughout the nation. and to innovations. research, and emerging l 
in the field, 
3. The Associates 
up to now h O provide 
makers at state capitals. 
Seminars, the Progr; 


educationa] leaders 


lightened 


cn teed ERE 


Program is an evolving IEL, 


seminars for 
Begun in 1972 


activity. Its emp 
as been t legislators and other pe 


with three state educa 


am NOW sponsors 22 seminars, al] directed by As 
ates who arrange five to ten Programs annually. 
The Program Maintains 


a network of 
n the nation's 
education 
rences de 


ates) whose ties to TEL i 
federal and state 
regional confe 

4. The Postsecondary 
under a stant from the 
fund for the im 
issue-deve 


state-level] generalists” (AS Q 
capital provide rare linkages E © 
Policy-setters. T, also sponsors national 
aling with state-leve] responsibilities in edu V 
Education Convening Authority was establ 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel 
Provement of Postsecondary education. It functions 
lopment service for consideration and transmission oa 
policy issues in postsecondary education. Conferences, research € 


aiy , Tes gn 
task force groups, and publications are sponsored. which focus 0f n : 


a : s j : inp EP sic 
tssues as institution il lic consumer protection state financinf-] 
adult learning 


pr 

li 
5. “Options in Education.” Co-produced by IEL and National P E 
Radio, is à Weekly series heard Over most of NPR's 190 member " 
from Coast to coast Voice of America rebroadcasts the one-hoW 
grams, and IEJ, makes cassettes and transcripts available at minimum 4 Ck 
“Options” has received awards from the Nationa] Association of il 
epartment of Education Information Officers (1977), the Educ, Di 
Writers 


Association (1975 and the Council for Advan "li 
and Supr 


and 1976). 
Ort of Educatior list 
catalog of available , 


6. Family Impact Seminar seeks 
families and children of 
its Several task forces 
Bether, they examine 


ensing, 


1 (1974). A 


fi 

assettes and are available from B * 
to identify and assess the eff p jun 
a variety of public policies. The Semin#t 1 

are composed f si holars and policymaker 4 
and test the easibil 


y of developing “family 
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d government policies and programs, The specific 
are selected from a broad range of existing or 
Toposed public policies. 

7. Ford Fellows in Educational Journalism is an intensive, short-term 
Professiona] development program for educational reporters and jour- 
alists, This pioneering effort offers nine Fellows a "sabbatical" from the 
‘ast-Paced immediacy of daily educational reporting and allows them to 
UrSue a full-time, four-month course of independent study in their desig- 
ated area of educational interest, The program reflects the conviction that 
etter-informed media will be a direct and positive influence for better 
"Qucation. 
olicy Seminar brings groups of state educators and 
Capital for three days of intensive exposure to the 
' People, and institutions which shape federal education policy. 
or the Seminar include members of Congress, Congressional 
ior officials of the Executive branch, leaders of education associa- 

] Seasoned "Washington watchers." 
Or further information on any of the above programs, please contact 


ang Institute for Educational Leadership, 1001 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
ashington, D.C. 20036. 


ice p i CET : al g > 
resident for Administration and Research C.J. Lange 


ial programs were established for the specific purpose of con- 
an academic atmosphere, problems proposed by the individual 
'd by the Sponsoring agency. Cooperation between these 
> Various departments of instruction is as close as the 

the programs and departments will permit. 


NTER FOR SOCIAL POLICY STUDIES 
ector Sar Levitan 


> Center for Social Policy Studies is devoted to the evaluation of 
wally-supported manpower, antipoverty and related programs. The 
er is financed by a grant from the Ford Foundation and offers, in con- 


TOR With the Department of Economics, graduate courses in labor 
Omics and Social policy, 
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EDUCATIONAL RESOURC 


ES INFORMATION CENTER (ERIC) 
CLEARINGHOUSE ON HI N 


GHER EDI ICATIO? 


Director Jonathan Fife 


The Educationa] Resources Information 
on Higher Education, establishe 
National Institute of Educ 
acquisition, evaluation, 
Teports and ot} 
education, 
education 


Center (ERIC) Clearinglfi 
d in the fal] of 1968, is supported byfe 
ation. The Clearinghouse is responsible foley 
abstracting, indexing and dissemination of re 
ler documents dealing with Problems and issues in 


prepares State-of-the-art and review Papers related to 
and responds to indivi 


dual inquires concerned with higher Ta 
cation. P or 
f ar 
Té 
HEALTH STAFF SEMINAR 


gi "87 
See Office of the Vice President for Policy Studies and Special Proj 
Page 191. 


Se 
INSTITUTE FOR EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


See Office of the 


Vice Preside 
Pages 191-93. 


i 
AERE 
nt for Policy Studies and Special PM 


Di; 

As 
INSTITUTE FOR MANAGEMENT SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING Th 

Ce; 
Director W.H, Marlow Ax 
The Institute for Management S 


:ngineering provides a £j 
disciplinary e > teaching and subsi 
Opportunities for research activities ; i 'rVice under dive y 
Sources of externa] Support, Throug gram in Logistics, the bu 
performs research leading to the development of a science in lo H 
featuring Principles and methoc 


for resource allocation proble# 
Civil affairs and national defense efforts, 


MID-EAST REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTER 


Director Raymo 
Associate Direc 


The Mid-East Regional Resource 
Serving under Contract to the Bure 
S. Office of E 


est Virginia and N 


nd Cottre]] 
tor Nona Flynn 


i 

r is one of a number of = 
au of Education for the Handica ad 

area served includes Delaware, Meg 

orth Carolina, The Primary mission of the p , 
ion agencies and affiliated agencies within ! b 


z < : jrem 
zducationa] Programming requin 
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ATURAL RESOURCES POLICY CENTER 


he Natural Resources’ Policy Center was established in September, 1965, 
Mentor faculty and student research in the area of natural resources and 
Be ental quality; to develop and undertake activities that promote 
None duate and graduate education; and to train employees of public 
im ce agencies. The program of the Center focuses particularly on 
asing the contribution of the social sciences to the solution of con- 
NY Problems relating to the management and development of natu- 
Ources, The Natural Resources Policy Center, which provides a focus 
e and environmental quality problems and issues, is 
Search Part of the Department of Economics in both the design of its 
Program and its courses. 


OGRAM OF POLICY STUDIES IN SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


e Office 
Bes 189~ 


of the Vice President for Policy Studies and Special Projects, 
91, 


CIAL RESEARCH GROUP 


eer Ira Cisin 
Slate Director H.J. Parry 
y Socia] Re 


d Tation on 
la 


search Group conducts surveys and experiments with con- 


l basic research underlying an approach to the solution of 
Problems, 


È 


+ 22.0 2 £2? 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The following Pages contain | 
the departments of instry 
courses as here list 
right to withd 
Shown he 


istings and de 
Ction and speci 
ed are subject to ch 
raw any course 


scriptions of courses offered 
a] interdepartmental programs. | 
ange. The University reserves: 
announced or to change the course fl 


rein 


HOURS or INSTRUCTION 


Classes a re 
and d 
same 


Scheduled in the 
aytime sections of th 


morning, afternoon, 
Staff of instructors 


e same course 
and carry the 


and evening. Evel 
are identical, are taught by 
same amount of credit, 


| 
EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 

First-group courses -Courses numbered from 
Students in the freshm 


1 to 100 are planned? 


ars. With tl 
advisor and the d 


Certain instances, 
undergraduate def 
they may not be taken for graduate credit. 
Second-group courses— Courses numbered f 
for Students in the junior and senior years Except for accounting court] 
they may be taken fo, graduate credit only upon the approval of the D 
and the instructor at the time of registration. Such approval is gral 
Only with the Provision that Students must complete additional] work 
receive graduate credit, Accounting courses numbered 101-200 may! 
be taken for graduate credit. 
Third-group courses—Course 
School of Arts and Sciences 
Administration, and 
Cation and H 


an and sophomore ye 
ean, they may 
they may be 
iciencies or 


ie approval of 
also be taken by juniors and seniors 
taken by graduate Students to make 
3S prerequisites to advanced courses, 


rom 101 to 200 are plant 


| 
s numbered from 201 to 300 in the Gradi 
and the Schoo] of Government and Bute | 
Courses numbered 201 to 400 in the School of git 
uman Development, are planned primarily for gradu 
dents. They are Open, with the approval of the instructor, to qué | 
Seniors: they are to other undergraduates. Qualified senio, | 
the School of Government and Business Administration registering for 
courses must have a 3.00 average, the prior approval of the depart : 
Chairman who is responsible for the graduate Course, and the prior appt 
of the dean. Non-degree students who have not completed a bachi 
degree may not enrol] in graduate courses offered by the School of GO 
ment and Business Administration 

Fourth-group courses— 
Choo] of Arts and Scie 
Primarily for doctora] 


not Open 


Courses numbered 301 
nces are limited to grad 
candidates. Courses 


t| 
m 

to 400 in the cu: are 

uate students, but t 


+ the | 
n 
numbered 301 to a doctori 
Schoo] of Government and Business Administration are limited to 


h-gr? 
Students, In the Schoo] of Education and Human Development fourt 
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ourses, numbered 401 to 500, are limited to graduate students with mas- 
er's. degrees from accredited institutions. 

ifth-group courses—Courses numbered 701 and 721 explore topics not 
normally included in departmental offerings and utilize insights and meth- 
ods from disciplines in addition to those usually identified with the spon- 
f soring department. The 701 number is used to designate courses taught 
y an individual faculty member; the 721 number is used to designate 
Dper-leve] courses in which faculty from two or more departments in- 
Vestigate a topic of mutual academic interest. 


KEY TO ABBREVIA TIONS 


e following abbreviations are used by the University for course 
®signations. x 


Accounting HCA Health Care Administration 
American Civilization HCS Health Care Sciences 
Anatomy Hist History 
Anesthesiology HKLS Human Kinetics 
Anthropolo y and Leisure Studies 
Applied Science Idis  Interdisciplinary Courses 
Art IAf International Affairs 
Art Therapy Ital Italian 
Biochemistry Japn Japanese 
Biological Sciences Jour Journalism 
Usiness Administration Law Law 
Cartography LEnf Law Enforcement 
Chemistry Mgt Management Science 
Child Health and Development Math Mathematics 
Chinese ME Mechanical Engineering 
Civil Engineering M&PA Medical and Public Affairs 
Classics Med Medicine 
Clinical Engineering Micr Microbiology 
Computer Science Mus Music 
Dermatology NSur Neurological Surgery 
Economics Neur Neurology 
Education Ob&G Obstetrics and Gynecology 
sation Policy Ocea Oceanography 
sal Engineering OR Operations . Research 
Engineering Administration Opth Ophthalmology 
“ngineering Science Oral Oral Biology 
English Orth Orthopaedic Surgery 
English as a Foreign Language Otol Otolaryngology 
Environmental Health Path Pathology 
Environmental Studies Phar Pharmacology 
Experimental Humanities Phil Philosophy 
Forensic Sciences Phys Physic: 
French Phyl Physiology 
Genetics PSc Political Science 
Geodesy Port Portuguese 
Geography and Regional Science  Pchi Psychiatry and Behavioral 
Geology Sciences 
Geophysics Psyc Psychology 
'ermanic Languages and PAd Public Administration 
Literatures Rad Radiology 


LL 8 ** 
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Rel Religion 
SLP Service 


Learning 
Slay Slavic 


Statistics 
Surgery 


Stat 
Program Surg 
Languages and TCom 
Literatures 


Telec ommunication Op 
tions 
Soc Sociology U&RP Urban and Regional Pi 
Span Spanish ning 
SpEd Special Education Urol Urology 
SpDr Speech and Drama 


WStu Women’s Studies 


SEMESTER HOURS or CREDIT 


The numbe 


r of semeste 
tion of 


r hours of credit given for the 
8 course is, in most cases, indicated in 
of the Course. Thus, a year course giving three 
each Semester js marked (3-3), and a Semeste 


Ours of credit is marked (3). A 


satisfactory com 
Parentheses after the 


Semester hours of g 
r Course 


giving three semet 

semester hour may be defined as opel 

minute period of class work or one laboratory Period a week fora 
semester, 


TIME OF COURSE OFFERINGS 


a parenthetica] statement listing’ 
Or spring) for Which the course is Scheduled. The b 
the first half of 


j -Semester courses, and indicates @ 
the course is to be Offered in the fa] Semester anda 
Second half in the Spring semester, Not all Offerings for the summer %1 
sions are listed in this Bulletin. Students should consult the — 
Sions Schedule of Classes for additional summer Offerings, A Schedis 
Classes is published each fall ang Spring semester to provide informa 
Concerning the time of course offerings, | 
ACCOUNTING BE | 
Professors E.].B, Lewis, A.J 


. Mastro (Chairman), EC Kurtz 
Professoriq] Lecturer ]. Hilmy ) 


Associate Professors Ge Paik, M.G. € 
SSOCiate Professoria] I 
Assistant Profe 
Ssistant Profe 
Adjunct Instruc 


sallagher 
:ecturer F,W, Segel 
Ssors G, Bodnar, p. Welling 
Ssorial Lecturer E.J. Shuchart 


tors G.E, Farrelly, D.R. S} 


| 
1eldon "" 
af 
Bachelor of Business Administration In the field of accounting—See P' 
137-44. ount 
Master 20 
Master of Business Administration with a field of Concentration in ae 
"8—Prerequisite a bachelor S degree, see Pages 146-52. Commo" 
Required the general requirements, Pages 148-52. The recognized í 
Bo y of Knowledge in business administr 
this know] dge may 


ation 
> y be obtained 
OT as part Of the 


sandidatesi 
is required of all candi $ 
total M.B 


e 
P usin 

ergraduate degree in 
at this University. The 


as part 


of an und 
A, degree 


program 


ACCOUNTING 199 


pr the equivalent: A ^ct 201, 211; BAd 230, 240; Econ 217, 218; Mgt 202, 218. 
n addition to this requirement the student's program of study will consist 
f (1) the required 

Ounting c 275,* 276, 282,* 296; BAd 231); (3) a research 


Body of Knowledge may be satisfied by the following courses at this University, 


| 4/9, 


not electing a thesis and Acct 300 for students 
and (4) six semester hours of electives, selected with the 
advisor, from two related fields. 
Ni Programs of study in accounting leading to degrees of Doctor of Business 
ministration and Doctor of Public Administration, see pages 160-63. 


gra counting courses numbered below the 200 level may not be taken for 
L uate credit, Ac. ounting courses numbered 201 and above may not be taken 
undergraduate credit 


First Group 


1-2 Introductory Accounting (3-3) Gallagher, Kurtz 
Basic understanding of accounting concepts, procedures, analyses and 
Teports; the accounting measurement and communications of signifi- 
Cant economic and financial data. There is a $25 laboratory fee for 
Acct 1. Prerequisite to Acct 2: Acct 1. Students who have received 
Credit for a similar financial accounting course cannot receive credit 
for Acct 1. (Acct 1 and 2—fall and spring) 


Second Group 


101 Cost and Budgetary Control (3) Bodnar 


Cost behavior and volume-profit relationships, responsibility account- 
ing, standard costs, flexible budgets, cost structures for control and 
motivation, relevant costs, cost concepts. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. 
Students who have received credit for Acct 193 or 220 cannot receive 
credit for Acct 101. (Fall and spring) 


111 Financial Statement Analysis (3) Hilmy 
Analysis and interpretation of financial statements for the guidance 


of management, directors, stockholders, and creditors. Prerequisite: 
Acct 1-2, (Spring) 


Financial Accounting (3) Gallagher, Segel 
Role of accounting in decision-making of external parties; under- 
Standing, interpretation and implementation of financial accounting. 
Students who have received credit for a similar financial accounting 
Course cannot receive credit for Acct 115. (Fall and spring) 


121 Intermediate Accounting (3) — 
In-depth study of accounting functions and basic theory; acquisition 
of assets and services, income and equity accounting, preparation 
and analysis of financial statements. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. Labora- 
tory fee, $25, (Fall) 


132 Accounting Theory (3) Mastro 


Current thought as reflected in the pronouncements of leading pro- 


mam and accounting research associations, major contributions 
accounting literature. Prerequisite: Acct 121. (Spring) 

Acct 22 
on 0 must be taken in p 


lace of Acct 275 or 282 if a course in cost and budgetary ac - 
Dot taken Prior to ent A. Abet 8 y account 


ering the M.B.A. program 


22222884 
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141 Governmental Acce 


| 
unting (3) u 
Appropriation, encumbrance and fund accounting for governmm 
and Institutional entities Prerequisite Acct 1-2. (Fall) 
161 Federal Income Taxation (3) Gallag 
Federal income tax concepts appl 
tions, diff 


feron } 
erences 


| 
É vii 1 
icable to individuals and corp 
Detween t 


- ti 
ax accounting and financial accoun 
| Spring) 


171 Auditing (3) 
Principles 


and procedures 
Standards, internal contro]. 
ration-use of audit 


121 (Fall) 


Ki 
of auditing: generally accepted aud) 
audit obje tives and reports, for 
Work papers, audit evidence Prerequisite:? 


i 
d 
181 Accounting Systems (3) Bot 
Organization and use of accounting information: origination, cles 
fication, control, and reporting; development. design, and insta 
of accounting Systems accounting communication patterns. 
requisite: Acct 101, 171 (Spring) 
191 


Advanced Accoun 
Appl 
ments, busir 


price-leve] 


ting (3) 


ication of accounting 


Gallaf 

to special areas: Phin: 

léSS combinat earnings per share. foreign exch 

adjusted Statements. source and application of fil 
121 (Spring) 


theory 
ions 
Prerequisite Acct 


193 Business Bud 


Principles 
tion of a 


geting (3) Lewis, P 

and procedures in the development, installation, and 

System of budgetary control to aid management. Pre " 

site: Acct 1-2 Students who have re, eived credit for Acct 101 @ 

receive credit for Acct 193 (Fall and Spring) 

199 Accounting Practice Internship (3) 
Concepts, Procedures ang st 
an intern with 


a firm or 
accounting COUrses 
and approva] of the 


Mes" 
JP 

andards of auditing practice obtallid 

agency Prerequisite 15 semester hà $ 


x , ‘on gi 
(including à course in auditing), senior § 
chairman of the department. 


Third Group 


201 Financial Accounting (3) 


For de signated st 
Ing in the decis 
ing, interpretation, and 
dents who have 
course cannot 


"T 

" 

ow | 

program. The role of ans 
cess of externa] parties; the under d 
implementation of financial account 

received credit for a Similar financial -n 

receive credit for Acct 201 (Fall and spring ge ' 
A zalla 
Business Law For Accountants (3) Gal Tij 


£ the Ie. | 
For designated students in the M.B.A program. A survey 0 


h e :iness Fi 
Process and a Study of Principles and Precepts of busine í 
Contracts, Property, negotiable 


Corporations. 


udents in the M.B.A 
lon-making pro 


211 


the 
sales, 


ips, 
instruments, partnership P P 
(Fall) "m d 
27 : Bo 
220 Management Accounting (3) sanat 
The role of accounting in the decision making processes of 
ment; understand; 


tio? 
Ing of ] 


ca 
3 » allo 
10W acc ounting influences resource 
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decisions in the organization. Prerequisite: Acct 201 or a similar finan- 
c accounting course. Students who have received credit for a 
similar management accounting course cannot receive credit for Acct 
220. (Fall and spring) 


262 Business Income Taxation (3) Gallagher 
Federal income tax concepts applicable to corporations, partnerships, 
and their owners: emphasis on tax planning factors in business de- 
cisions and tax research. (Fall) 


Contemporary Auditing Theory and Procedures (3) Kurtz 
Study of auditing concepts: generally accepted auditing standards, 
application of statistical sampling to auditing, audit of electronic 
data processing systems. Prerequisite: Acct 201 and 220, or equiva- 
lent. (Spring 


276 Management Planning and Control (3) Paik 
Integrative case study approach to management systems for plan- 
ning, control, and decisions: value indices for organizational subunits, 
transfer pricing, contemporary control systems, accounting frame- 
Work and cycle. Prerequisite: Acct 201 and 220, or equivalent. 
(Spring) 


282 Accounting Information Systems (3) Bodnar 


Development and application of accounting system theory, including 
analysis, design, and implementation. Integration of automatic data 
Processing, accounting systems, and management information sys- 
tems. Prerequisite: Acct 201 and 220, or equivalent. (Fall) 


290 Special Topics in Accounting (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May 
be repeated once for credit. (Fall or spring) 

295 Research Methods (3) Paik 
(Fall and spring) 

296 Seminar in Accounting (3) Mastro 


Selected accounting studies; critical analysis and evaluation devel- 
Oped in seminar discussions and papers. Prerequisite: Acct 201 and 
220, or equivalent. (Spring) 


298 Directed Readings and Research in Mastro and Staff 
Accounting (3) 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) Mastro and Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


300 Thesis Research (3) Mastro and Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


urth Group 


) 
urth group course 


and : 'S are limited to doctoral students. They are offered as the 
Nd requires, 


311-12 Seminar: Pub 
Relationships (3-3) 


lic-Private Sector Institutions and 
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398 Advanced Reading 


and Research (arr.) 
Limited to 


Mastro and! 


students 


> Preparing for the Doctor of Business Admini 
tion or Doctor of Publi Administration general examination Ma 
repeated for credit Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Mastro and$ 
'd to Doctor of Business Administration or Doctor of pi 
nistration candidates May be repeated for credit (Fall 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 
See English. | 
AMERICAN STUDIES PROGRAM E 
Professors R.H. Walker, Jr., C.C. Mondale 
Adjunct Professor F. Gutheim 
Professorial Lecturer L, Miller 
Associate Professors B.M. Me 


rgen, J.O. Horton, H.F. Gillette, Jr. (Direct 
Adjunct Associate Professor C.R. Field 
Associate Professoria] Lecturers J. Mahoney, Jr., D.A. O'Toole, T.A. 0 
Adjunct Assistant Professor P.M. Palmer : j 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers B.Q Carson, L.D Lankton, H.W, Marsll 
Affiliated Programs 


| 
John Y. Cole (Library of Congress) 
Atlee Schidler (Washington Center for Metropolitan Studies) 
Wilcomb E. Washburn (Smithsonian Institution) 
Faculty Advisory Committee i 
H. i 
H.F. Gillette (Chairman). R.N. Ganz. F.S. Grubar. R.L Humphrey 
LeBlanc, C H. Pfuntner R.P. Sharke y, R.W. Ste phens, A M. Yezer, D: 
lace, Jr, E 
American Studies Council P | 
adr 
The Council Serves the American Studies Program in an advisory cer 
It includes representatives from the student body, the Washington | 
munity, the faculty, alumni, and affiliated programs, i 
( 
- I. 
Bachelor Of Arts With q major in American Civilization (Field-of-Study) C 
following requirements must be fulfilled. : ( 
l. The genera] requirements stated On pages 74-75. 80-87 or field itj $ 
2. Terequisite course—AmCy 71-72. (In Preparation for the major urse an 8 
recommended that Students take the introductory American history pu y I 
elect introductory courses in anthropology, art, economics, English, 8 
and regional Science, Philosophy, Political scien 


iology" 
ce, religion, and socio 
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3. Required courses in the major—(a) 15 semester hours of approved second- 
Jeroup courses in the humanities (history may be elected for [a] or [b], but not 
d both); (b) 15 semester hours of approved second-group courses in social 
[studies; (c) AmCv 179-80, which must be taken in the senior year. 

4 In addition to the meaningful initiation requirement (see pages 74-75), 
ptudents must elect three or four additional semester hours in the natural and 

Mathematical sciences or in geography and regional science, 
pleted major examination required of all seniors must be satisfactorily com- 
in the final year. 
Pecial Honors will be awarded to students who fulfill the general require- 
of the ee Page 51) and in addition (1) receive grades of A in at least half 
major . Courses in the two areas of concentration and (2) receive honors in the 
examination. 
or line years of a foreign language or adequate preparation in statistics, logic, 
» zn Mie is strongly recommended. Students should consult frequently with 
erican Civilization advisor. 


Master of Arts in the field of American Civilization —Prerequisite: the degree 


thetthelor of Arts with an undergraduate major in American Civilization or in 
“i E in which concentration is contemplated, 
ix = lred: the general requirements, pages 90-98, including (1) AmCv 271-72 
mester hours), a seminar on scope and method in American Civilization; 
8 additional semester hours in a carefully related pattern, focusing on a 
trated approach to the study of American Civilization; (3) a master's 
x ael semester hours) written on an appr ed topic under the direction of 
ensive eet in whose field the major emphasis falls; (4) a Master's Compre- 
Options ; xamination reflecting the candidate's area of concentration. Special 
In the degree program include the following: 
Search im centration in Museum Training—Course emphasis on substantive re- 
tio n material culture under direction of staff at the Smithsonian Institu- 
250. Se duired: in addition to the general requirements outlined above, AmCv 
Amoy 2o mended, but not required: AmCv 252, 351 or 352 (advanced research), 
anthro 91 (internship) and other related courses offered by the departments of 
logy, art, or education. 
Concentration in Historic Preservation—Course emphasis on interpreting 
historic preservation through a humanistic framework. Prerequisite: 
in urban history. Required: in addition to the general requirements 
AmCv 277-78. Recommended, but not required: additional 
architectural history, urban and regional planning, and local history. 


as i . 
ler of Arts in the field of Museum Studies, see pages 383-84. 


Doct i 
sor of Philosophy in the field of American Civilization—This program 


$ work in the humanities and/or social sciences as preparation for 
and teaching, with the option of stressing preparation for museum 
Applicants are required to have an adequate background 
i nd/or social sciences as they apply to the understanding of 
ization. 


: humaniti, 
erican civi] 
€quired: 


DJ) 
38 a Gener 


xy general requirements, pages 90-92, 98-100. Candidates must 
i a’ Examination i ' areas, American c ral history is the onl 
*Quired field. on in four areas. American cultu y nly 


Mmittec. Three other fields may be elected with approval of the advisory 
tom the fF, One field must represent foreign coverage. Other areas may be chosen 
€ followi ` : t 


: (1) American diplomatic, economic, political, social, 

n literature, art, philosophy, or religion; Afro-Ameri- 

i n < Preservation; or some areas of the social and behavioral 
3 bhaa affiliation with the Library of Congress -supervised historical 

y, RRS nag resources including American history and politics, cartog- 
ultural studies, government documents, graphic arts and music, 


Sa Th iini iih et By et 


a 
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motion pictures and records 
with the Smithsonian Institution Museum « f 
Portrait Gallery and National Colle 
cluding architectura] history decor 
Ogy, history of Science, h 

aspects of Ame 
ditional 


'd sound, printing and bookm iking; (3) in affill 
History and l'echnology, Nat 
Fine Arts) Supervised studi 
itive arts, eth; y, historical archi 
technology arc heology, mati 
zation, and the history of arb 
Iniversity and in bot 
Programs. Special annot 


periodically and are availabl! 
udies Pr 
may be 
ture of an 


ction of 


10-histor 
industrial] 
Various fields in 
‘Tranged within the l 
sOnian cooperative 
are issued 
American St 
ISsertation 
aling with the cul 


istory of 
rican civili 
“reas of study m 


iV be 
of Congres 


S and Smiths 
Oncerning thes, 
the Office 0f the Dire, tor of the 

Research fields for the d 
10se de 


Library 
ments 


Programs 


gram 
chosen fro 
area outside t] 


| 
m any of the aj 
except tł 


1e United States 

First Group 

71-72 Introduction to American Civilization (3 3) wal 

Themes and issues in American Civilization since Colonial times, ¥ 
emphasis on their contemporary importance 


(Academic year) 
Second Group 


160-61-62 Studies in Ame 


rican Literature ( 
Same 


3-3-3) Seavey, 
as Engl 160 61-62 Major 


factors in the 
tion as shown by Outstanding writers, 


Combs, Schna 
national cultural i 
(Academic year) d 
vation (3) $ 

Primary exhibit for 
loped over 
aS shown by 


177 Introduction to Historic Preser 
Washingt 


ton, D.C. will be the 
Preservation as it has deve 
With preservation issues 
Will also be discussed. 


the study of " 


the past century, Exped 
examples in other local 


Lectures, class discussions of the readif 
and field trips to neighborhoods and sites subiecteg to preservé 
efforts. (Summer) 

179-80 Proseminar in American Civilization (3-3) Mer 
Coordinating course 


for seniors 


-— 
majoring in American Civiliz 
(Academic year) 


TIE 
Pa per | 

military, religious, EU t 
Practices in North America from 1000 A d | 
t as these have affected and been affe. ted by the female , 
he Population (Spring) 


| 
«Tell? 
*186 U.S. Urban History (3) Gill 


pl 
: : : ese 
History of the Americ Onial foundations to the pr wil 
focusing on re] tween social and economic forco 
asis on transitions from pre-indus í 


= ; ications 
an forms, with attention to implicatio 
historic preserv 


> political 


+ economic, 
tual, and cultura] 


Social, 


an city from co] 
ationships þe 
Physical form. Special emph 
industrial to metropolit 


ation (Fall) ge? 
. . ef 
1192 The American Cinema (3) E dej 
: wu : T (i a m 
History and criticism of American films. The course will eae the | +), 
Student to recognize and evaluate cinema techniques, to exP alms !' E 
evaluation Clearly in Writing, and to understand the role o T^ 
? context of American culture. (Spring) Ain, 
Ing of the American Studies Program and the History Department 
ing of the American Studie 


ent. 
S Program and the Speech and Drama Departm 
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195 Independent Study (3) Staff 


Open to a limited number of American Civilization majors as directed 
research or as an internship with a Washington museum or historical 
Society. Approval of advisor required. (Fall and spring) 


Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) Staff 
(Formerly 4 ¢ redits) 

Introduction to theory and practice of obtaining and using historical 
data through recorded interviews Examination of major published 
Works in oral history. Particular attention to ongoing oral history 
Projects in the Washington area. (Spring) 


bird Group 


7/5 History of Washington, D.C. (3) Gillette 
The Social history of Washington, from village to metropolis, with 
emphasis through field trips on the evolution of residential neigh- 
Orhoods and related issues of historic preservation and conservation. 
Same as Hist i (Summer) 


1254 Seminar: Folklore in America (3) Staff 


Various aspects of American traditional culture, including the theory 
and methodology of folklore research. 


+260 Women in the American Work Force (3) Palmer 
Multidisciplinary historical survey of women’s work roles and labor 
Orce participation, including social prescriptions for and self- 
Perceptions of women, market and technological factors affecting 
Women's work choices, psychological responses to work roles, and 
familia] organization of work duties. Differential attitudes and ex- 
Periences by class, race, and ethnic groups. (Fall) 


72 Seminar: Scope and Methods in American Studies (3-3) Mergen 


Consideration of American studies as an area for research and teach- 
ing; introduction to bibliography. Required of candidates for the 
degree of Master of Arts in the field of American Civilization. 
(Academic year) 


774 Research Seminar: Materials in Afro-American Horton 
Culture (3-3) 


271- 


Prerequisite: Hist 173-74 or equivalent. 


276 U, S, Architectural History (3) Field 


Basic stylistic developments in American architecture from the 17th 
through the 20th centuries, with special emphasis on the applicability 
of style recognition to buildings and neighborhoods in urban America. 


Architecture as evidence of American cultural history and guide to 
Istoric preservation. (Fall) 


9277... i F 
3477-78 Historic Preservation (3-3) a 


The Preservation movement and its literature. Review of current 
experience, Preservation practice and techniques. Emerging aspects 


? American Studies Pr 


ogram and the History Department. 
rogram and the Anthropology Department. 
an Studies Program and the Women's Studies Program. 


"n the American Studies Program and the History and Urban and Regional Plan- 
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of historic Preservation 


Examples of } 
values affecting 


Preservation 
280 Seminar: Urban History (3) ( 
(Spring) 


istoric 


; Cultural, and hun 
activities. 


(Academic year) 


pics in American Civilization (3-3) 
lected by 


the instructor. Preparation in A 

Or other area appropriate to the topic í 

(Academic year) 

295 Independent Study ( 
Limited to maste 


Research problems se 
can cultural 


history 
seminar, 


f 
arr.) 
r's candidates, pe 


rmission of instructor, in wi 

required. (Fall and Spring) ; 

299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 7 
(Fall and Spring) 


*373-74 Readings on the Negro in Am 
For students prep 


erican Culture (3-3) H 
tion in the field of 


aring for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex 
the Negro in American cul 


ture. 

80 Readings in American Cultural History (3-3) Wi 
Preparing for the Doctor of Ph 
field of American Civilization, 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 

Limited to students Preparing for t} 

examination. May be repeated 
399 Dissertation Research 
Limited 


For students 


ilosophy general ex 
tion in the 


(Academic year) 


1e Doctor of p 
for credit. 


hilosophy 


(Fall and spring) 
(arr.) 


to Doctor of Philosophy candidates, May be repeat 
credit. (Fall and Spring) 
COURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE | 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


The Graduate Scl 


1001 of Arts 
Congress i 


and Sciences is 
In à program ] 
lowing 


eading to the 


' degr 
Courses are Offered at the Lil 


b 

, Th 
ee of Doctor of Philosophy s 
rary of Congress by members of í 


| 

n 
affiliated with the Li oe 
Third Group 


255-56 Research Orientation Seminar: Americana in Cole, w 
the Library of Congress (3-3) ith 
Examination of the collections of the Library of Congress Ww. 
aim of Increasing understanding Of American culture and aw& de" 
of library-orienteq research prob] 
in the affiliate 


Marte stu 
ems and possibilities. For 


irectly | 
] Program, this course may lead dire p 
Materials for 


d doctora 
"Research 
Content, Colle 


field in 


R ife: ^| 
the Study of American Lr 187 
ction, Arrangement, and Use.” (Academic y 3 
80 and alternate years) ! tJ 
HESS 
* Joint Offering of the American Studies Program anc 


1 the History Department. 
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55-56 Practicum: Advanced Library Research (3 -3) 
Practical problems in control of library materials with emphasis on 
collections in the Library of Co A reading field in the affiliated 
program. Prerequisite: AmCv 255-56. (Academic year) 


389 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination in fields offered in affiliation with the Library of Con- 
sess. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


390 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
For Doctor of Philosophy candidates preparing dissertations based 
Upon or significantly related to collections of the Lib 
Sress. Supervised by specialists at the Library. Prerequis 
355-56. (Fall and spring) 


SQURSES OFFERED IN AFFILIATION WITH THE 
THSONIAN INSTITUTION 


ate School of Arts and Sciences is affiliated with the Smithsonian 

rogram for Graduate Students in the History of American Civili- 
3 following courses are offered at the Museum of History and Tech- 
at the National Portrait Gallery, by members of their staffs: 


Third Group 


250 Orientatio urse: Material Aspects of Washburn, Mergen 
American C lization (3) 
Familiarization with the historical collections of the Smithsonian 
Institution and introduction to opportunities for research and publica- 
lion based on historical objects. Required of all students in the 


Master's and doctoral programs affiliated with the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. (Fall) 


Museum Research and Education (3-3) Washburn and Staff 
Supervised work and/or study under the direction of Smithsonian 
staff members and research associates—museum visitor behavior, 
Costumes and furnishings, decorative arts, and photography as his- 
torical documentation. (Fall and spring) 


* 
270 Seminar: Museum Exhibiting (3) Mahoney 
S 


lected museum exhibiting problems in the social and natural sci- 
S, including methods and techniques of exhibition, problems of 
museum communication and education. (Fall) 


1284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) Miller 
Exploration of selected problems and themes in American cultural 


history involving the use of artistic materials in different media; 


emphasis on methodology and analytic techniques. May be repeated 
for credit. 


— (Fall and spring) 
Rt offe 
dint offerine® = ag American Studies Program and the Anthropology Department. 


American Studies Program and the Art Department. 
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86 endings i in the 


History of Technology 


in America | 3) C 
oeminar focu Ing on the Major outlines of technological innov 
in the United State. Beginning vith C« lonial and e rly Federal pt 
technology transfer and adaptation, the our mphasizes the m 
sectors of 19th ind early 20th century indi 
developm: nt 


and engin 
n (Fall) 


287 Introduction to Industrial 
Material C ulture (: 3) 


Intensive stud of tools, machines and industrial ar hitecture, fof 
Ing on the kinds of data they supply the historian Students wi 
assigned objects to research (Spring) 


Archeology and Lani 


istorical Archeology ( 3) 
hniques, inc luding excavation, 
preservation, laboratory analysis and 
by seminars on tł 


he history, 
century St. Mar ‘ys City, Md 


recording, photogréd 
interpretation, supplemt 


ethnogray phy ahd ethnohistory of 
[Summe T) 


| 
i 
| 
Fourth Group 
351-52 Research in Selected Aspects of American Civilization (3—3) i 
, i 
Supervised stu ly and/or field work in selected subject areas rel 
to the activities of the Smithsonian Institution. (Fall or sp? 
394 Advanced Reading and Research | arr.) J 
tad to students prep aring for the Doctor of Philosophy g% 
'Xamination in fields offered in affiliation w E the Smithsonil^] l 
cnm May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) f 
395 Dissertation Research (; r.) ie 
For Doctor of I ecc candidates Preparing dissertations 9l 
cantly related to the material aspects of American ciy ilizatiome 
dents work under curatoria] Supervision at the Smit thsonian Maj 
tion. Prere 'quisite: AmCy 351-52. May be repeated for credit. 
and spring) 
i 
ANATOMY—DOCTORAL PROGRAM mo | 
Professors F.D. Alla T.N Johnson, R.S. Snel] (Chairman), E.N. Alber 
Associate Profe SOT M |. Koering, K E. Johnson 
Assistant Professor J. Kerns 
a ; ral f 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Anatomy Required: The gerent. 
quirement S, pages 90-92 98—100 Candidates must also fulfil] tool Mare n, ! 
by demo instrating Proficiency in two of the ollowing: a language o I 
French. OI Russian), biostatistics computer science, o; biological ne w) 
tion. There will also be a comprehensive written and oral examination 
Cover at least three areas į I anatomical studies pistolo® 
Research fields: cell ultr, astructure embryology. gross anatomy, Mis 
human Senetics, ne uroanatomy, and physical anthropology 
- 7 n coop 
* Joint Offering of he > in Studie rogram and the Anth... oy De »par rtment Í a 
tion Mary 5 College the Sn 18c 
Nission 


city 
an Institution, and the St. Mary's (Md.) 


Third Group 


202 Gross Anatomy (6) Snell and Staff 
Regional dissections of adult cadaver supplemented with lectures and 
X-rays, Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall) 

203 Human Embryology (1) Allan 
Origin and development of human body; emphasis on value of 
embryology in inte rpreting anatomical anomalies. (Fall) 

204 Neuroanatomy 2) T. Johnson 
Gr and microscopic anatomy of central nervous system and 


cial senses. Laboratory fee, $13 (Fall) 


205 Human Mi sroscopic Anatomy (3) Albert and Staff 


Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, and organs of the human 
body. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 


206 Scanning Electron Microscopy (2) Koering 
(Formerly 3 credits.) 


Fosi. 


Preparative techniques for various biological tissues, operation of 
Scanning electron microscope, and interpretation of micrographs. 
Laboratory fee, $30. Enrollment limited. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: Anat 260. (Fall) 


208 Comparative Vertebrate Neurology (1) T. Johnson 


Survey of the evolution of the vertebrate brain. Prerequisite: Anat 
204. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 


Sth ga 


209 The Use of Au iovisual Techniques in Anatomy (2) Allan 
Preparation of a significant audiovisual program about some aspect 
of human anatomy. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 

210 The Use of Computers in Anatomy (2) Snell 
Applying computer techniques to the problems of learning anatomy. 
Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 

*12 Neurobiology (3) (Same as Phyl 212) Staff 
An integrated survey of the structure and function of the human 


nervous system; lecture, clinical demonstration, and laboratory. 
Laboratory fee, 


221-22 Seminar (1-1) Gilson* 
Rese 
Staff, and students. (Academic year) 


arch reports and discussions of special topics by guest lecturers, 


249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) Staff 


Major research techniques as applied to biological materials in the 
Various 


s anatomical disciplines. (Fall) 


252 Physical Anthropology (1) se 
Variations in 
and racial 
(Spring) 


humans and factors affecting them; human evolution 
differences; anatomy and culture of ancient humans. 


sistant Professor of Anatomy in the University’s School of Medicine 


210 COURSES OF INST 


RUCTION 


254 Fetal Anatomy (2 


Dissection of midgestational 
Structures. 20 students Laboratory fe, $10 (Spring) 


256 Human Genetics (1 ) 


A 


Comparison of fetal and" 


General prin iples of genetics, new cytogenetic te, hniques, @ 
Ploidy in hum 


ans and its signifi; 
genetig coun 


seling (Spring) 
Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology 


ntroduction to the morphology of the cell 
'Cctron micros, opic techniques 


260 


(Spring) 


261 Transmission Electron Microscopy (3) 


Kot! 
(Formerly Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Laboratotn 
Introduction to the routine Processing of specimens; preparations 
interpretation of micrographs Limite 


mission of instructor. Prerequisite 


Or concurrent 
260. Laboratory fee, $25. 


(Fall and Spring) 

262 Gross Anatomy 
Extremities (2) 
Detailed d 


of Upper and Lower 


issection, 


supplemented by x-ray 
signed reading. | 


Amited enrollment 
264 Gross 


Detailed dissection, 


supplemented by X-ray 
signed reading. 


Limited enrollment. 
266 Gross 


Detailed dissection, 


supplemented by X-ray 
signed reading 


anatomy; discussion 
Limited enrollment 


/ 
[4 
268 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, Snell andi 
and Lower Extremity (2) 
Detailed disse 


ction, suppleme 
signed readin; 


nted by x ray 
3. Limited e 


nrollment Laboratory fee, $10. (SP 
270 Dissection of the Hu i 
Dissection of major pathways and nuclei of the brain with M 
lar system conferences and assigned reading. 
Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) 


tion of ventric u 


enrollment 


279 


<72 Autonomic Nervou 
Development, 


Ale 
S System (1) 


microscopic and gross 


tral 
anatomy, function of cen 
mponents of 


ing) 

peripheral co autonomic nervous system. (Spr 

276 Advanced Studies in Anat 
Lectures and « 


saties 
" + cialt 
selected anatomical subspe fo 
endocrinology 


» repeate 
y, teratology, growth, and others. May be rep 
credit. (Spring) 


5 
omy (1) 


conferences on 


288 Surface Anatomy 
Lectures 
(Spring) 


soo) 
and Radiology (1) 


b 
ne 
4 importa 
and demonstrations on areas of clinical imp 


? 
anatomy; discussion] 
Laboratory fee, $10. (SP 


Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) ki 
Laboratory fee, $10. (sp 


y 
anatomy; discussion 


s0 | 
man Brain (1) T. Jo 


| 


d enrollment Admission bl 
registration: d 


Snel] andi 


r p 
anatomy; discussiggy 
Laboratory fee, $10. (Sp 


Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) d 


| 


ance, biochemical aspects of here 


A 
Lecture (1) Kot] 


and its relations] 


ANTHROPOLOGY 211 


295 Research (arr.) SUE 
Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated once 
Or credit. Fee to be arranged. (Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gen- 
eral examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) i 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit, (Fall and spring) 


8 SM BOTT PSST B 


“NTEROPOLOGY 


P en 
voessors R.K. Lewis, R.M. Krulfeld, C.M. Turnbull (Visiting) 
4. SS0ria] Lecturer J.L. Angel 


^ i Professors R.L. Humphrey, Jr, V.K. Golla (Chairman), S.L. 
ons 


Assist Professorial Lecturers A.G. Wright, J. Mahoney, Jr., G. Stuart 
te Stant Professor A.S, Brooks 


i | 
“sistant Professorial Lecturers S. Hertz, M. Koch-Weser, B. McMillan, H 
, - Rose pi 
ecture ] 
TJ. Lanouette | 
eg chelor of y (departmental)—The following | 
qitements 2 H 
2. Pp ated on pages 74-75, 80-87. | 
trod other areas—(a) 12 semester hours, or equivalent, of f 
Dpro x nch, German, Russian, or Spanish (or another major language 1 


Department); (b) six to twelve semester hours 

related departments. Recommended for ethnological emphasis 
economics, political science, psychology, and soiology; for 
mphasis, courses in American civi ration, art history, geog- 
regional science, geology; and history; for emphasis in physical 
Y, Courses in anatomy and biological sciences. Statistics is strongly 


ded for all anthropology majors. 
; "equireme 


ten Pology c 
. 8ories: 


nts for the major—24 to 36 semester hours in second-group 
Curses, including Anth 192 and courses in each of the following 
0 aspects of culture (courses numbered in the 150s), linguistics 
Uses ny 


mbered in the 160s), ethnology (courses numbered in the 170s), and 


ey anthropology or archeology (courses numbered in the 180s). Qualified 
ay enroll in 200-level courses with permission of the instructor. Up 
Accented hours of ethnographic or archeological field school credit may 
majors and applied toward the major with the approval of the department, 
e Sewhe are encouraged to participate in such summer programs offered here 
ically ere. Opportunities for field and laboratory research are also peri- 
üductin lable to exceptionally able students both with staff members 
ilitieg S research and at one of the several excellent anthropological museum 
Anth e e area, Credit for such work may be granted through registration 


212 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Bachelor of Arts witl 
partmental) 
Departments, 

1. The gene 
consult 


! a major in classi al are heology and anthropology 
An interdepartmenta] major offered by the Anthropology ant 
The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
ral requirements as Stated on pages 74 75, 80-87. (Students 
a departmenta] advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfyim 
requirement for meaningful 


initiation into the natural and mathemf 
Sciences.) 


2. Prerequisite course—Anth 1-2. 
courses in the major—Anth 152, 158, 177, 
111; Hist 109, 110 (A reading knowledge 
mended.) 


3. Required 


183; Art 101, 102] 
of French and German is M 


i 
Master of A 


degree with 
degree, 
Required: the general requireme 
consists of 24 semester hours of 
to six semester hours 
stances, with the a 


rts in the fie 


Id of anthropology 
a major in 


Prerequisite: a Bachelor off 
anthropology from th 


is University, or an equin 


The minimum requir , 
Courses plus a thesis (equiv? 
however, under certain lf 
students may elect a progi 
anthropology courses without at) 
Courses; however, the student's program A 
anthropological interest which have been app 
artment's graduate adviser. A reading knowledge & 
one foreign language must be passed before beginning the - 
semester of graduate work. A in statistics, chemistry, contd 
programming, or a similar technica] discipline may be substituted for the J| 
language reading examination with the approval of the department, St | 


who are writing a thesis must take the Master's Comprehensive. Examlll 
before registration for the second half of thesis work. | 


nts, pages 90-98. 
anthropology 
). A thesis is preferred; 
Pproval of the department, 
study consisting of 36 semester hours of 
There are no Specific required 
cover the major areas of 
in advance by the dep 
nation in 


tool course 


Master of Arts 
The program is 
and practical 
various subdisciplines of 
with a major in anthr 

Required: the 
consists of 36 to 4 
museum-related 
internships are 
A reading know 
before the 


in anthropology 
designed to 
aspects of mus 


with a concentration in museum trait 
Provide an overal] knowledge of the theo y 
eum operations along with a background 
anthropology Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts? 

opology from this University or an equivalent degti 
general requirements, pages 90-98. The program of 0 
2 hours of course work which should include 12 to 15 he a 
courses or internships (Anth 290 or 295). A limited num css 
available at the Smithsonian Institution and other area se. d 
ledge examination in a major foreign language must ber gi 
beginning of the third semester. With departmental approv™ gg] 
tistics or chemistry may also satisfy the tool requirement. Although f eff 
gram does not à thesis, students will be expected to produce «d Y] 
One research Paper of publishable quality during the course of study. 9 a ti? 


i in 
must also successfully pass the written Master's Comprehensive Exam 
in anthropology, 


require 


Master of Arts in the field of Museum Studies—See pages 383-84. 


x: 5 

= 192^, 

Departmental Prerequisite: Anth 1 js Prerequisite to Anth 182-89 and 1% 4 
Anth 2 is Prerequisite to Anth 


150—79 and 192 


Waived by pe Structor, 


Ys má 
95. These prerequisites 
rmission of in 


First Group 


1-2 Introducto 


gil ` 
ry Anthropology (3-3) 
Anth 1: 


EC 

ul | c 

r nd C 

Survey of human origins, physical evolution, a 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


history, Anth 2: survey of the world’s cultures, illustrating the prin- 
Ciples of cultural behavior. (Anth 1 and 2—fall and spring) 


Second Group 


*115 Field Methods in Comparative Cultural Humphrey, Mergen 
Ecology: Mesoamerican Archeology (6) 


Field study in Mexico. Intensive analysis of Mesoamerican culture 
history. (Summer) 


150 Comparative Value Systems (3) Krulfeld 


World views, conceptual systems, and value orientations of repre- 
Sentative cultures throughout the world. 


151 Primitive Economics (3) Krulfeld 
Comparative study of various economic organizations, including 
hunters and gatherers, herders, and cultivators. (Spring, odd years) 


152 Man, Culture, and Environment (3) Humphrey 
Basic principles of cultural ecolo y. Human interaction with the 
ecosystem both past and present; emphasis on the application of 
anthropological precepts to current environmental problems. 


153 Psychological Anthropology (3) Staff 
Relevance of psychological theories to human evolution and the 
Cross-cultural study of personality. Cultural determinants of per- 
Sonality formation and mental health. (Fall) 


154 Mythology and Folklore (3 ) Staff 


Traditional verbal expression of supernatural or social beliefs; meta- 
phorical thought; verbal art. (Fall) 


155 Primitive Religion (3) Simons, Golla 


Conceptions of the supernatural in nonliterate societies. Religious 


beliefs and practices. Emphasis on religious process and change. 
(Spring) 


156 Comparative Political and Legal Systems (3) Simons 


Cross-cultural study of ancient and modern systems of social con- 


trol; moral, ethical, and legal factors which operate to produce be- 
avioral norms. (Spring) 


157 Primitive Social Organization (3) Simons, Hertz 
Analysis of the social organization of primitive peoples; kinship, 
economic, and political systems. (Fall) 


158 Art ang Culture (3) Krulfeld, Humphrey 


The art of tribal Society, including the role of art in culture, in- 


uences upon the artist, and beliefs and practices associated with 
art production. 


159 Cognitive Anthropology (3) Bor 
^ ormerly Ethnography of Knowledge) 
he Organization of empirical knowledge in literate and nonliterate 


int Offe 
Ography an 9f the American 


Studies Program and the Departments of Anthropology and 
n Regional Science. " ; 


vraa Lun A 


| 


IIa. 


IUN 


MGE 


Pm Se i 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


societies. Processes of hypothesis, deduction, and classificat 
(Fall, odd years) 


| 
161 Language and Culture (3) of 
Structure and Semantics of systems of human communication 
guistic change; social aspects of language. (Fall) 

m 
162 Linguistics in Anthropology (3) Go 
Introduction to general (descriptive and comparative) linguis] 
(Spring) 

: D 

170 Cultures of the Caribbean (3) Le 


Culture history and ways of life 


among the area's various cul 
groups up to the ethnog 


raphic present. (Spring, even years) 

171 Native Peoples of North America (3) Simons, Humpli 
Comparative study of Indian groups representative of each of! 
continent's culture areas. (Fall) 

172 Cultures of South America (3) 
(Formerly Native Peoples of South America) 
Survey of Indian groups representative 


culture areas. Hacienda, plantation, 
and African groups. (Fall) 


Koch-Wé . 


"1 
of each of the contin 
and urban adaptations of BY} 


173 Cultures of the Pacific (3) 


Culture history and ways of life 
Micronesia, and Polynesia. 


Le 
among native peoples of Melant 
(Fall, even years) Si 

tes fe? | 
174 Far Eastern Communities (3) Krull? | 


Social organizations, religions, economies, and problems of of $ 
anthropological interest 


of Far Eastern cultures, including Je 
Korea, China, and India. (Fall, even years) [ 
s 
Cultures of Southeast Asia (3) K T 
Representative Southeast Asi 
to high civilizations. 


175 


: odi! 
an cultures from nonliterate $ 
(Fall, odd years) 


176 Cultures of the Circum 
Survey of the social and economic ad 


made by peoples of the northe 
North Americ 


prt! | 
polar Region (3) Hump 


: ]im^, 
aptations to an extreme y 
rn subarctic and arctic reg 


a and Eurasia. (Spring) FI 
Lew" 
177 Cultures of the Near East (3) T. 
i s -F 4 tructul* , 
Geographic environment, language, religion, and social s rt 
settled and nomadic peopl 


s e 
es of the Near East; emphasis on th 
world. 


(Spring, odd years) wis 
e 
178 Cultures of South and East Africa (3) , 


gn 
$ è n . ent, 
Comparative examination of the history, cultural developm re 
contemporary problems 


4 cu 
of southern and eastern African 
(Fall, odd years) 


ew! 
179 Cultures of West and Central Africa (3) E an 
Comparative examination of the jrure® 
contemporary problems 
(Spring, even years) 


d me 
history, cultural devis cu 
OÍ western and central Africa 
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182 New World Archeology (3) Humphrey 
Introduction to archeological methodology, theory, and survey of 
North American culture history from human entry into the Americas 
during the Pleistocene period until the time of the first European 
contacts. (Spring) 


183 Old World Prehistory (3) Brooks 
Specific area and periods to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. 
Survey of human prehistory in Europe, Africa, and Asia from the 
earliest hominid cultures to the beginnings of advanced civilizations 
and their secondary centers. May be repeated for credit with per- 
mission of instructor. (Fall) 


184 Ethnohistory (3) Stuart 
Cultural reconstruction of behavioral and ideological patterns of past 
Societies. Specific cultural area to be announced in the Schedule of 
Classes. (Spring) 

185 Latin American Archeology (3) Humphrey, Stuart 
Culture history of pre-Columbian Latin America from the Paleo- 
Indian period through the Spanish Conquest, emphasizing the origin 
and development of Latin American high civilizations. (Spring, 
odd years) 

186 Physical Anthropology of Modern Man (3) Angel 
Individual and social biology, methods, and techniques. Genetic, cul- 
tural, and ecologic backgrounds of individual and population varia- 
tion: micro-evolution, growth, paleodemography, paleopathology, 
forensic identification, techniques. (Spring) 


187 Introduction to Hominid Evolution (3) Brooks 
The fossil record of hominid evolution considered in the light of 
evolutionary theory. Brief review of the earlier human antecedents, 
With concentration on the Pleistocene remains. (Spring, odd years) 

188 Primatology (3) Brooks 
Physical and behavioral characteristics of the various primate groups 
and their relationship to human physical and cultural evolution. Fre- 
quent meetings at the National Zoological Park. (Fall, odd years) 

189 Human Sexuality (3) Staff 
Evolutionary basis of sex-role behavior and cross-cultural solutions 
to human sexuality problems. (Summer) 

192 Anthropological Theory (3) Krulfeld, Brooks 
Theoretical postulates and assumptions underlying the development 
ot modern cultural anthropology. (Fall) 

193 Anthropological Methods (3) Krulfeld, Lewis 
Approaches to library and field research. Conceptual bases and biases 
in the delineation of problems; in the selection, analysis, and or- 
ganization of data; and in the preparation of the final report. Strongly 


focommended, though not required, for all graduate students. 
(Spring) : 


195 Undergraduate Research (arr.) Bie 


Individua] research problems to be arranged with a member of the 
aculty, May be repeated for credit. (Fall or spring) 


"— 
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Third Group 


202 Seminar: Recent Trends i 


n Anthropology (3) Krull 
Major topics t in contemporary anthropology since them 
20th centu e taken up in Order, stressing current journal? 
monograph n Is 


opring, odd years) 

ke > " " " . a 6 
211 Seminar: Problems in Conservation (3) R 
Individual « onservation projects 
tion, dex omposition of 


niques. Conservation labe 


to determine composition, conia 
materials, and possible stabilization d 


i ó 
ratory experience Prerequisite or coll 


rent registration: Art or Anth 212 (Fall) 
" e > t 
*212 Advanced Conservation Techniques (3) 5 


Physical stucture, 
materials. Chemist 
serve these mat 
permission of 


molecular biology, and chemistry of ethnogls 
ry and physics underlying te« hniques used uu 
erials, Prerequisites: Art or Anth 293, Chem 50 
instructor (Fall) 
1215 Field Methods in C 


Ecology: Mesoame 
Field study i 
Mesoameric 


omparative Cultural 
rican Archeology (6) 
n Mexico. Directed ind 
an culture 


Humphrey, Mél 


ividual research in the histoni 

(Summer) 

#254 Seminar: Folklore in America (3) Met} 
Various aspects of American traditional culture, including the th 
and methodology of folklore research. 


255 Seminar: Teaching Anthropology through se 
Washington’s Resources (3) 
Examining current 
combined with field 
Designed for second 


»" 
research and innovative classroom tech, 
trips to area museums, laboratories, and F; 


p 

ary school anthropology teachers. (S 

qe 

261 Seminar: Anthropological Linguistics (3) A 
Anthropological study of language 


T 
dialectology, ethnosemfby 


descriptive and comparative studies of exoti languages. 


topic to be 


announced in the Schedule of Classes (Spring 
Lew 
262 Seminar: Applied Anthropology (3) fel | 
Use of anthropological methods and techniques in such specific el 
as government, community development, land reform, law, an 
cine (Fall) , 
E ; simo 
263 Seminar: Culture Contact and Change (3) 


hg | loe g ae "A asis on gen", 
Change in Western and non-Western cultures; emphasis 


e" 
processes of change -and interaction between simpler and mo 
plex societies. (Fall) et 
: À mph“ 
264 Seminar: Museum Techniques (3) Hy vati 
n ^ n , -] i er 
Principles of anthropological collection, classification, pr roses 
identification, interpretation and exhibition of specimens; 
* Joint Offering of the Anthropology and Art Departments ment 
t Interdepartmental Course offered by the Americ 
Anthropo] ' 


art 
an Studies Program and the Dep 
ogy and Geography and Regional Science 

+ Joint Offering of the Anthropology D 


epatment and the American Studies Program. 


inii i etii eee — Á———— 
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and instructional use of the museum. Field trips to area museums. 
(Fall 


265 Seminar: Method and Theory in Humphrey, Brooks 
Archeology (3) 
Analysis of field te hniques, dating methods, and theoretical ap- 
proaches to re onstructing and interpreting the cultures of the past, 
utilizing the most recent archeological techniques. (Spring) 


266 Seminar: Technology (3) Humphrey, Lewis 
Cross-cultural examination of the form, function, meaning, and use of 
material cultu ind the behavior patterns involved in its production. 
(Spring, odd years) 


207 Seminar: Economic Anthropology (3) Krulfeld 
Comparative study of systems of production, distribution, and con- 
Sumption. (Fall) 


268 Seminar: Peasant Society (3) Krulfeld 
Cross-cultural analysis of peasant societies, including their manner 


of functioning within their larger social, economic, and cultural con- 
text. (Fall) 


269 Seminar: Structural Problems (3) Simons 
Comparative survey of principles of descent, kinship terminology, 
and formation of descent groups; problems of variation and change 


in kinship systems and development of kinship models. (Spring) 


*270 Seminar: Museum Exhibiting (3) Mahoney 
Selected museum exhibiting problems in the social and natural sci- 
ences, including methods and techniques of exhibition, problems of 
museum communication and education. Taught at the Smithsonian 
Institution. (Fall) 


272 Seminar: Topics in Latin American Koch-Weser 
Anthropology (3) 
Research topic selected from among peasant movements, ethnic 
groups, land reform, urbanization, archeological problems. (Spring) 


273 Seminar: Urban Anthropology (3) Hertz 
Anthropological investigations of city life from Neolithic beginning 
to the present, Study of occupational, class, and ethnic communities 
Within cities as well as ethnographies of entire cities. Adaptation of 
traditiona] field methods to urban settings. (Spring) 

vide Seminar: Topics in American Culture (3) Hertz 
(Formerly Seminar: Afro-American Culture) 


pacific topic or topics to be announced in the Schedule of Classes. 
all) 


282 Seminar: Advanced Archeology—New Humphrey, Stuart 
World Prehistory (3) 
Current arche 


ological problems relating to the origin and develop- 
ocnt of aboriginal cultures. Specific topic to be announced in the 
Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. 


Joint off, 
ering of the Anthropology Department and the American Studies Program. 
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283 Seminar: Topics in Old W 


orld Anthropology- - B 
Physical Anthropology 


and A rcheology | 


" — 


Current problems 


area to be announced in the Schedule of Classes (Spring; 
years) 


(3) d 

n relation to materials from the old world Sp 
i 

] 


287 Seminar: Proble 
Interdisc 


methodolo 


ms in Latin American Civilization (3) Su 
seminar partially guided by 


Sy of his or her choser 
report on some 


‘thin & 
inary a specialist within 
1 discipline; each student wriltl] 


aspects of a s ct key me. Admission by r] 
mission of instructor. (Spring) 

9 f Sti 
290 Advanced Museum Research (3) 


Supervised individual research and/or field work at the Smithsi 
Institution or other area museums, arranged in consultation with! 
museum and the Anthropology Department. Admission by permis 
of the department cl 


f 
airman. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
spring) 


291 Seminar: Museology (3) Wm 

Twentieth century natural history, scit 

and organization; their? 

problems (Spring) 

*292 Introduction to Conservation (3) ji 
Method anc 


development of museums 


ind history; their history philosophy, 


importance and administrative 


1 theory of conservation, including fine arts, ethnogrill| 


; 1 ti” | 
archeological and monuments conservation: handling, restore 
preservation, Storage, and display of museum specimens: basic M 


e ways they react to thei j| 
lass is only open to conservation student s 


rials of ethnographic 
vironment. The fall « 
those who will be 


objec ts and 


registered for Anth 293 
> 


3 in the spring. The sw 


4 
Course deals with conservation of are heological materials. 
spring, and summer) je 
"293 Conservation Laboratory Techniques (3) 


oe 
Examination Procedures and analytical techniques used in thè op 
servation laboratory, including discussion of chemical comp? tbe 
of solvents, adhesives coating, and filling materials used "igit 
restoration and stabilization of museum specimens. Prereq i 
Anth 292, Chem 13 or equivalent. Taught at the Smithsonian 


jud 
servation Laboratory, Admission by 


permission of inst 
(Spring) 


1294 Field Research in Histori 
Field techniques, 


ill! 
cal Archeology (3) McMi 


à | - é rap, 
including excavation, recording, photog pte? 


preservation, laboratory analysis, and interpretation, suppleri yn 
by seminars on the history, ethnography, and ethnohistory 
century St. Mary’s City, Md. (Summer) sul 
295 Research (arr.) 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) gif 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 
R Interdepartmenta] course offered by the Departments of Anthropology and Art. in coop 
* Joint Offering of the Anthropology Department and the American Studies PP City c 
tion with St Mary's College, the Smithsonian Institution, and the St. Mary's (Me. 
mission, 


Professors L.P. Leite (Emeritus), F.S. Grubar, D.H. Teller 
TOfessoria] Lecturers Grace Evans, D.A. Brown, L. Miller 
ssociate Professor L.F. Robinson (Chairman) 

junct Associate Professor Grose Pane 
Ssociate Professo ial Lecturer B.S. Glassman Ty : 

Assistant i igi Hd Gates, W.T. Woodward, F. Griffith, J.F. Wie 

I, J.L. Lake, A.H. Smith, T. Ozdogan, J.C. Anderson, D.M. Hitchcock, 
"V. Costigan, B. Von Barghahn, S.B. Molina 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers E.L. Battaglia, E.P. Lawson, i UD 
" - Rose, H.H. Hudgins, Jr., A. Seremetis, K. Montgomery, A.D. g 
Cecturers J. Morrell, Jr., L. Smith 
urator, Dimock Gallery L.D. Miller 


sPüchelor Of Arts with a major in art history (departmental) —The following 
“quirements mus ‘Had: 
ust be fulfilled: Wo ld 
| ? genera] requirements as stated on pages 74—75, 80—87. et or "E 
consult their departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken to satisfy 
TeQuirements. 
Terequisite courses—Art 31-32 or 71-72. % 
quired courses in related areas—Art 137; Fren 1-2, 3-4, or Ger 1 , 
' Phil 162; or equivalent. 
4. Required courses in the major—Art 101 or 102, 104 or 105, 106 orden 
' 110, 112 113 or 114, 117 or 118 or 119; nine additional semester hou 
Second. : 2 : 
group art history courses. à 1 las 
mitt Maximum of nine semester hours in Fine Arts, including Art 137, is pe 
itted, 


Special Honors: students should apply to the — 

at the beginning of their senior year. ees E MA. 

ey must pass a reading examination in either Frenc = ae 
acceptance, candidates will be assigned to one or more faculty a $ ; 

T whose direction they will undertake a supervised program of stu Vnd 

Tt Department has established a program of study in A" ees 
art galleries in the Washington area. This program is open to a limi 


ni ~, H n 
of qualified undergraduate students. For details, consult the chairma 
epartment. 


Bachelor 


: Of Arts with a major in Fine Arts (departmental) —The following 
"éQuiremen 


ts must be fulfilled: ld 
© general requirements as stated on pages 74—75, 80-87. (Students shou 


their departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken to satisfy 
ments, 


Terequisite courses— Art 21-22, 41-42 (students concentrating in photog- 
Substitute Art 23-24 for 41-42). 


€quired co 


n urses in related areas—Art 31-32; six additional semester hours 
| eCOnd-group 


art history courses. 
"in, a quired courses in the major—27 semester hours of first- or second-group 
-- areas—ceramics, design, drawing, graphics, painting, 
Sculpture. Students choose one of these areas as a primary 
ion, in which 12 semester hours are required. The remaining 
Ours must be distributed among the other areas. (Transfer students 
at least 12 Semester hours of second-group Fine Arts courses in resi- 
is University.) A 
ePted arts Seniors may apply for graduation with Special — o = 

into this Program, students must satisfy the general requireme 
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(see page 51). They should 
Department at the beginning of the 
date will be assigned one 
project in a Special 


apply ín writing to the chairman of the? 
ar. Upon acc eptance, each caf 


advisors under whose directil 
e undertaken 


Ir senior ve 
Or more faculty 
area of interest will t 


Arts with 


Bachelor of 1 major in classical archeology and anthropology (i 
partmental)]—A interdepartmenta] major offered by the Art and Anthropol 
Departments, The f 


lowing requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The genera] rec 


U 

Iuirements as stated on pages 74—75, 80—87 Students show 

consult their departmenta] advisor regarding courses to satisfy requirements 
2. Prerequisite course—Anth 1-2. 


3. Required Courses in the major—Anth 152, 158, 17 
111; Hist 109, 110. 


183; Art 101, 102,1 
(A reading knowledge of French 
mended.) 


and German is re 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in cla 


mental)—An interdepartmental major o 
ments. The following requirements must be fulfilled: i 

1. The general requirements as Stated on pages 74-75, 80-87 Stud 
should consult their departmental advisor regarding courses to be E 


f 
ssical archeology and classics (dept 
ffered by the Art and Classics Depi 


Satisfy the requirements 


2. Prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 
3. Required courses 
Semester hours o 
(A readin 


3, 4; or Clas 11 12, 13-14. ul 
in the major—Art 101, 102, 103, 111: Hist 109, 110; 


f second-group courses in Greek or Latin, including Clas? 
g knowledge of French and ( man is rer ommended.) 


Master of Arts in the field of art history -Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Arts% 


gree with a major in art history from this University, or an equivalent deg | 
Applicants from other institutions must present scores on the Graduate R8 
Examination to the Office of the Graduate School of Arts 


1. With a Concentration in classical 
Sance and Baroque art, and American art Requiredid 
general requirements, pages 90-98: of course work including " 
mester hours of thesis research. As many as possible of the 36 semester Bi f 
of course work should be in third-group courses; not more than six hours ^ 
be taken in museum-related Courses. Students must maintain a quality 
index of at least 3.25. A reading knowledge examination in German or F 
must be passed before 


ut 
completion of the first nine semester hours of co al 
work. A ^ 


;er 


and Sciences. 
uif 
logy, medieval art, Rer 


art and archeo 
contemporary art, 


36 hours 


Written general Master's Comprehensive Examination must be n 
before students can enroll for the six Semester hours of thesis reseafe 
Written thesis mus; be submitted to and approved by the faculty. 


2. With a con entration in museum training Required: the general requi, 
ments, pages 90-98: 42 semester hours of Course work as follows: 12 hours 
art history courses, taken before acceptance into the museum programi jp 
201-2 and 271-72, and 18 additional hours of art history courses selector 
Consultation with the advisor, not more than six hours to be taken in -— 
quality-point index of at least 


q 

related courses, Students must maintain a d befo ( 
an or French must be passe ^ 

p 


completion of the first nine semester hou 
quired to Pass the general writte 
History and may also be require 
in Museology as p 

Acceptance in 


A reading knowledge examination in Germ are 
TS of course work. Students Af 


Ae i . ination in 

n Master's Comprehensive Examine MM 
d to pass a written comprehensive exam 
Jart of the requirements for the in 


ternship. endin$ à 
this Program as a degree candidate is provisional, Purse 
Satisfactory completion of 12 Semester hours of graduate art history € 
and the approval of the ( 


;raduate Pro 
Department has est 


museums and g 


The Art 


Art): 
grams Committee (Department of a E, 
number of 


iliation with 
à program of study in afe he 
iding the Corcoran Gallery 0 


ablished 
alleries inch 
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Nutthorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, the Museum of African Art, the 
atonal Collection of Fine Arts, the Phillips Collection, the Renwick Gallery, 
and the Textile Museum. 


ET ith a concentration in museum administration—For details consult the 
airman of the department. 
, Master of Arts 


int in the field of classical archeology, classics, and history (an 
erdepartmenta] 


degree program offered by the Departments of Art, Classics, 
Prerequisite: A bachelor's degree with a background in classical 
and either Greek or Latin. Applicants from other institutions must 
TeS on the Graduate Record Examination to the Office of the Gradu- 
Arts and Sciences. 
general requirements, pages 90-98, and 30 semester hours 
including six semester hours of thesis research (as many as 
e third-group courses) selected in consultation with the appro- 
must visor from the Departments of Art, Classics, and History. Candidates 
pass a reading knowledge examination in French or German. All candi- 
required to pass a general Master's Comprehensive Examination. 
rap atter of Fine 


ales are 


Arts in the field of ceramics, design, graphics, painting, photog- 
Am or sculpture—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of Fine Arts or a Bachelor of 
gr Zegree with a major in Fine Arts in the field of ce 

phic 


5, painting F 
average ( 8g. i 
i On a 4.00 
s Tequireq 

. The 

Studi 
If e, and four or photographs. 
telveg ane m ace of the works them- 
hay ` Students pl graphics or painting must 


completed 
a 


undergraduate level before 


a tool requirement 
Arts candidates must take Art 137 or three additional hours 
tse work selected in consultation with the advisor. As many as possible 
Temaining 24 hours of course work should be in third-group courses, only 
i, ot Which may be in one area; the remaining six hours are to be 
Onsisting ey ae reas in consultation with the advisor. A creative thesis 
in ing h : e execution of original works of art in ceramics, design, graphics, 
thesis a4 otography, or sculpture will be completed under the supervision of 
alysis p sot. In addition, the thesis must include a written statement and 
ot artistic Purpose, subject to the approval of the thesis advisor and a 
ulty reader. A representative portion of the work illustrating the 
: m may be retained by the University at the discretion of the thesis 
agreement with the second reader. For details, consult the chairman 

t 


of Philosophy in the field o 
Nts, pages 90-92, 98-100, in art history. 
also pass examinations in French and German, a 

i an examination in the area of specialization, 
ns in two areas related to the area of specialization. Students 

Programs in consultation with a departmental committee. 
cialization: classical art and archeology, Medieval art, Renais- 


aroque art, eighteenth-century art, nineteenth-century art, twentieth- 
an American art. 


f Arts in Education with a teaching field in art- -Prerequisite: the 
rriculum, pages 113-14. 


* the art option and Professional courses listed on page 117. 


achelor o 
Ucation cu 
quire 


E 


— ae 


e ss 


c.m d 
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ART HISTORY 


First Group 


1 Introduction to Art (3) 
General principles, 
summer) 


Von Barghahn and Í 


theories, and techniques, (Fall, spring. 


31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) Robinson and # 


A foundation for further study in the history of art. Art 31: pre) 
toric to Gothic art. Art 32: proto-Renaissance to contemporary] 
(Art 31 and 32— fall and spring) 
71-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) 


Art 71: Colonial beginnings to the Republic 
tury to the present. (Art 71 and 


Grubar and % 


an Age. Art 72: 19th@ 
72—fall and spring) 


Second Group 


101 Greek and Roman Architecture (3) 
(Fall) 


102 Greek and Roman Sculpture (3) s 
(Spring) 
j 
103 Classical Iconography (3) s 
Origin and development of myths in cl 


assical art. 
104 Renaissance Art in Italy I (3) 


Grace BY | 
Early developments from the 13th to the 1 


5th century. (Fall) 
105 Renaissance Art in Italy II (3) Grace BF 


High Renaissance and Manne 


rism. (Spring) y 
106 Renaissance Art in the North I (3) Hitcb® | 
Northern painting from van Eyck through the Antwerp Mann | 
(Fall) àl 
: Ü 
107 Renaissance Art in the North II (3) Hitché d| 
Northern painting and graphics from Dürer through Bru 
(Spring) 9) 
schoo” | 
108 18th Century Art in Europe (3) Hitch 
(Spring) ý 
ins" 
109 19th Century Art in Europe (3) Robí 


i 
(Fall and spring) 


Robins 
110 Contemporary Art (3) 

(Fall and spring) gta! | 
111 Classical Archeology (3) 


giv? 
i i ith inten” s 
Archeological monuments of classical civilizations, with i 


2 sculp 
study of one or more areas selected from architecture, 
Painting, or minor arts. 


112 Art of Egypt and the Ancient Orient (3) Staff 
Study of the art of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Egypt, and Persia. 
(Spring) 

113 Baroque Art in Italy (3) Grose Evans 
(Spring) 

114 Baroque Art in the North (3) Hitchcock 
Holland, Flanders. Spain, France, Germany, and England. (Fall) 
115 Christian Iconography (3) Anderson 
Origins and development of Christian symbols and themes from early 

Christian to modern times. 


116 Islamic Art (3) 


117 Medieval Art 1 (3) Anderson 
Early Christian and Byzantine. (Fall) 


118 Medieval Art II (3) Anderson 
Romanesque and Gothic. (Spring) 


119 Pre-Romanesque Art in the North (3) Anderson 
Merovingian and Carolingian. (Spring) 


120 Art of China and Japan (3) Von Barghahn 
(Fall) 


121 Spanish Painting from the Catalan Von Barghahn 
Frescoes through El Greco (3) 


122 History of Spanish Painting from Ribera Von Barghahn 
through Goya (3) 
129-39 Principles of Museum Work (3-3) Lawson 


Introduction to the history and development of museums; problems 
of museum administration, connoisseurship, cataloguing, installation, 
Conservation, and educational service. (Academic year) 


140 Gothic Architecture (3) Staff 


145 Folk Arts in America (3) Grubar 


Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and 
other crafts. 


147 Pre-Columbian Art (3) Stam 


148 19th-Century American Painting (3) Grubar, Grose Evans 
(Fall) 
149 19th-Centur 


y American Sculpture (3) Grubar 
(Spring) 


150 Landmarks in American Art (3) Grubar 


155 Etruscan Art and Archeology (6) E 
Offered off campus through the College of General Studies. 


+ Ders as 
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156 Early Medieval Sculpture (3) 


161 Monuments of Christian Rome (3) 


162 The Art of Oriental Rugs (3) 


165 African Art (3) 


(Yj Ste 


167 French Painting: 15th and 16th Centuries (3) Von Bargh#) 


169-70 History of Furniture (3) sh 
Art 169 beginning to 1800; Art 170: 1800 to the present. i 
(Academic year) 

Third Group l 

201-2 Museum Projects (3-3) Su 


Open only to candidate 


s for the degree of M 
of museum training. 


aster of Arts in the M 


203 Primitive Art (3) rd 
(Spring) | 
- : sie 
207 Modern Architecture (3) 
Europe and America. (Fall) 
*211 Seminar: Problems in Conservation (3) Ro | 


¢ 
Individual conservation projects to determine composition, const 


tion, decomposition of materials, and possible stabilization w1 


niques. Conservation laboratory experience. Prerequisite: Art oF 
212. (Fall) 


*212 Advanced Conservation Techniques (3) 

Physical structure, molecular biology, and chemistry of ethnowiiy 
materials. Chemistry and physics underlying the techniques Wj 
conserve these materials. Prerequisite: Art or Anth 293, Chem 5% 


| 
permission of the instructor. (Fall) f 
te | 
213 Museum Administration and Government (3) 9 í 
ta 
214 Museum Administration and Trusteeship (3) j : 
. ^ i vað | 
216 Medieval Painting (3) Grace Ë 
Painting and the decorative arts. 3 
i jpe 
217-18 Problems in Museum Work (3-3) Ul i 
; «chc, 
1220 Seminar: Baroque Art of the 17th Century (3) HU gl 
A reading knowledge of Italian is desirable for the Italian are 
German for the northern area. (Spring) "i 
st 
1221 Seminar: Renaissance Art (3) 


d 
‘an is desirable: 
A reading knowledge of French, German, or Italian is desira 
pending on the Specific area. (Fall and spring) 
—— —— 


zd 
s the 5 
^ of Classes May be repeated for credit if 


ART 


242 Etruscan Art and Archeology (6) MacDonald 
Offered off campus through the College of General Studies. 


243 Seminar: American Art (3) G 
{ ) 
(I all int Spri 1g) 


*244 Seminar: 19th-Century European Art (3) Robinson 
Reading knowledge of French desirable. 
*245 Seminar: 20th-Century European Art (3) Staff 
*246 Seminar: Classical Art (3) Su 
*247 S Giz . G 
eminar: Medieval Art (3) Anderson 
248 Independent Research in Art Histor 
(Fall and spring) 


261 Seminar: Problems in Art History (3) Staff 


Recommended for art history majors; open to limited number of 
qualified undergraduates, with permission of instructor. Theory, 
criticism, or methodology of art history. May be repeated for credit. 
Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes. (Fall and spring) 


271- : 
1-72 Museum Techniques (3-3) Staff 
Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Arts in the fields 
of museum training and museum studies. Practical work to be de- 


termined by Museum Training Committees at the institutions in- 
volved. (Academic year) 


1284 Seminar: Studies in American Art and History (3) Staff 


Exploration of selected problems and themes in American cultural 
history involving the use of artistic materials in different media; 
emphasis on methodology and analytic techniques. (Spring) 


289-99 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


t : 
?92 Introduction to Conservation (3) Rose 


Method and theory of conservation, including fine arts, ethnographic, 
archeological, and monuments conservation; handling, restoration, 
Preservation, storage, and display of museum specimens; basic ma- 
terials of ethnographic objects and the ways they react to their 
€nvironment, The fall section is open only to conservation students 
and to those who plan to register for Art 293 in the spring. (Fall 
and Spring) à 


#29; t ; 
93 Conservation Laboratory Techniques (3) Rose 


ad cetion E hours), laboratory (8 hours). Examination procedures 
ing en techniques used in the conservation laboratory includ- 
in "Iscussion of chemical composition of solvents, adhesives, coat- 

8, and filling materials used in the restoration and stabilization of 


an ; ‘ 
ji, e Vered is nounced in the Schedule of Classes May be repeated for credit if the specific 


8 different 


ering of Y. 
ortrait am Art Department and the American Studies Program in affiliation with the 
art ery of the Smithsonian Institution. 


Mental course 
^" Course offered by the Art and Anthropology Departments. 


m ie 7 


— 


s 
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museum specimens. Taught at the Smithsonian Conservation Labo 


tory. Prerequisite: Anth 292 CI 


em 13 (Spring) 
Fourth Group 
of 
Limited to art history doctoral candidates. Offered as the demé 


requires 


*385—86 Readings in Art History (3-3) 


*398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


For students preparing for the doctoral e 


xamination. 


*399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


FINE ARTS 


T. 
n f 
Departmental prerequisite: Art 21-22 and 41 42 (students concentrating 
photography substitute Art 23 24 for 41—42) 


First Group 


121—22 Design I: Basic (3-3) 
Fundamental 


| 

| 
ens 4 
Costigan, T% 
studies of principles and elements of design. ARS I 
study of two-dimensional design. Art 22: three-dimensional E í 
Art 21: Laboratory fee, $15. Art 22: Laboratory fee, $21. (AT 
and 22—fall and spring) 


23-24 Fundamentals of Photography (3-3) u 
Fundamental techniques of photography; emphasis on creative yy 


Pression. Laboratory fee, $36 per semester (Art 23 and 242 
and spring) 


id 

41-42 Drawing I (3-3) 

Concepts of drawing, traditional 
ception, analysis of form, use 


pe 
and contemporary; training pe 
of media, and exercises in connol 


Vd 

ship. Material and model fee, $15 per semester. (Art 41 am 

fall and spring) P 

p 

E t : of? 

1-52 Ceramics I (3-3) M i 
Working with clay as an art form Basic techniques of handbw te 
kiln-firing, clay and glaze making. Laboratory fee, $54 per se 
{Academic year) " A 

57-58 Graphics I (3-3) Griffith, k ø 
Exploration of the methods of intaglio, relief, printing, anc sep 

I < Acade 

composite processes Material fee, $21 per semester. ( 
year) 


61-62 Water Color (3-3) 


e : lic. 
Painting in transparent and opaque water color and in acry 


- 
Perimentation, figurative and landscape (Academic year) 
— P — Í $2 
* May be Tepeated for credit. 

İR 


equired of al) Fine Arts majors. 


65-66 Painting I (3-3) Smith 


Emphasis on personal expression with exposure to a variety of styles. 
Use of acrylic and oil. Material fee, $15 per semester. (Academic 
year) 
81-82 Sculpture I (3-3) Gates 
Three-dimensional design. Basic sculptural techniques; modeling, 
carving, and construction. Media include wood, clay, stone, plaster. 
Laboratory fee, $24 per semester. (Academic year) 


Second Group 


Sec i 
ment StOup art courses may be repeated for credit with approval of depart- 


123-24 Design II: Individual Problems (3-3) Staff 


Emphasis on problems and materials of specific interest to the stu- 
ent in any area of fine arts. Laboratory fee depending on area 
chosen.* Departmental permission required. (Academic year) 


125-26 Painting II (3-3) Smith 
Emphasis on personal expression; exposure to a variety of styles. 


aterials and techniques subordinate to individual experimentation. 


Use of acrylic and oil. Material fee, $15 per semester. (Academic 
year) 


127-28 Painting III (3-3) Woodward 


Exploration of problems in developing a personal visual imagery. 
aterial fee, $15 per semester. (Academic year) 

19]. í 
31-32 Ceramics II (3-3) Ozdogan 
Continuation of basic ceramic building techniques and laboratory 


activities, Introduction to basic wheel-throwing. Laboratory fee, $54 
Per semester. (Academic year) 


133 Ceramic Decoration (3) Ozdogan 


Aesthetic and technical development of surface decoration, with ex- 
Perimental projects in sgraffito, mishima, engobe, majolica, under- 


glaze, Overglaze, and relief techniques. Laboratory fee, $54 per 
semester, (Fall) 


134 History of Photography (3) T 
(Spring) 


135-. 
35-36 Advanced Water Color (3-3) 


Development of te 
Projects, 


chniques of water color; concentration on special 
(Academic year) 


137 Workshop in Materials, Methods, and Woodward, Smith 
Techniques (3) 
Technical investigation of painting methods from the 14th century to 
* Preparation of grounds, media, underpainting, glazing. 

atory fee, $15, (Fall and spring) 


Ceramics $54; 
4; Typography 


*chedule 


1; of Fees: 
" Sculpt 


Ure—go 2-D Design—none; 3-D Design—$24; Drawing—$21; Graphics— 


30; Painting—none; Photography—$36; Visual Communication— 


ni cIROE Sada mri em 


EI 


eA E 


"me 


"m 
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138 Graphics: History and Practice (3) 
Laboratory fee, $21. 


139 Fiber and Textile Workshop (3) 


141 Interior Design (3) Teller and $ 


142 House Planning (3) 8 


143-44 Serigraphy (3-3) Tem 
Advanced problems in serigraphy; 
bilities. Prerequisite: Art 57-58, 
(Academic year) 


emphasis on its aesthetic pe 
Laboratory fee, $21 per semes® 


146 Ceramic Restoration and Conservation (3) Ozdog® 


All methods and techniques. Student projects include surface 


structural repairs with laboratory tests and activities. Laboratory? E 
$54. (Spring) 


151-52 Ceramics III (3-3) 
Developing quality and creat 
standards of craftsmanship i 
Laboratory tests and 
(Academic year) 


b. 
Ozdé F 
ivity with emphasis on achieving : 
n hand-building and wheel-thro 
activities. Laboratory fee, $54 per seme 


153-54 Graphics II (3-3) Griffith, Wal 


Advanced relief, intaglio, and othe 


r composite processes, Prereq 
Art 57-58. Material fee, $21 per semester. (Academic year] 
157-58 Graphics III (3-3) Gn 


Exploration of combined techn 
Art 153-54. Material fee, $21 pe 


iques and mixed media. Prerequ! 
'T semester. (Academic year] 
I 

159-60 Drawing II (3-3) wif l 

Development of drawing. Individu 

of drawing. Material fee, 


al study, application and exte? 
$21 per semester (Academic year) 


163-64 Design: Visual Communication I (3-3) p 
Layouts and execution in client-presentation form of various 8% fot T 
th 


design projects brochures, bookjackets, displays, title graphics 

film media. Material fee, $21 per semester. (Academic year) 

166 Advanced Drawing Techniques (3) S 
Laboratory fee, $21. \ 


171 Typography I (3) Moy 
Techniques of hand lettering, 2 


traditional and contemporary. Exp 
tion of the d 


ecorative potential in lettering. Material fee, 


(Fall) 
lin? 
172 Typography II (3) E of 
Study of type classification, recognition, and adaption. Meth ani 


1 i ut 
copy fitting and type reproduction processes. Typographic lay? | 
specification. Material fee, $21. (Spring) 


gm Moli | 
174 Design: Visual Communication II (3) 4 
Material fee, $21. 


175 Lithography (3) st 
Material fee, $21. 


177-78 Survey of Printing and Illustration (3-3) Staff 
Exposure to a maximum range of illustrative processes, both practical 
and theoretical. Technical aspects of commercial printing processes; 
methods of preparation of artwork, photographs, and typographic 
proofs for commercial reproduction. (Academic year) 


179-80 Sculpture II (3-3) Gates 
Concepts of sculpture; new materials and developments. Laboratory 
fee, $24 per semester. (Academic year) 


181-8? Intermediate Photography (3-3) Lake 


Basic problems. Introduction to color photography with emphasis on 
creative expression. Prerequisite: Art 23-24 or permission of instruc- 
tor. Laboratory fee, $36 per semester. (Academic year) 


183 Intermediate Black and White Photography (3) 
Emphasis on role of ideas in black and white photography. Critiques 
designed to encourage development of an individual style. Prerequi- 
site: Art 23-24 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $30. 
(Fall and spring) 


185-86 Painting and Drawing (3-3) 


Techniques of drawing and painting in oil, acrylic, and water color. 
Work from life model and still life. Material fee, $15 per semester. 


189-90 Sculpture III (3-3) Gates 
Advanced study concentrating on relevance of scale and media. Rela- 
tionship of sculpture to the environment. Laboratory fee, $24 per 
semester. (Academic year) 
1 ; . 
33-94 Film Making (3-3) 
Basic techniques and procedures in film making. Each student will 
create a short film. Art 193 is prerequisite for Art 194. (Academic 
year) 

* 

195 Documentary Photography (3) Lake and Staff 
Social problems, team-taught. Each student will work on projects 
With social dimensions. Laboratory fee, $36. Admission by permission 
of instructor. Limited enrollment. (Spring) 


197- " 
97-98 History of Photography (3-3) 


Discussion of major figures and movements in the history of pho- 
tography. 


Ew art courses may be repeated for credit with the approval of the 
nt. > 


205 Advanced Photography (3) emi 


Advanced problems in photography; emphasis on individual develop- 


Interg 
e 
Partmenta] Course offered by the 


Art and Journalism Departments. 


— IÁÀÍ— Dn y a Oe en 
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ment. Prerequisite: Art 181 82 or permission of instructor Laboral 

(Fall and spring) | 

206 Photography: Special Projects (3) Lab} 
Laboratory fee, $36 


fee, $36 per semester 


i 
208 Advanced Photography (3) 


Advanced problems in photography; emphasis on individual devel 


ment. Prerequisite: Art 181-82 or permission of instructor. Laborall 

fee, $30 (Fall and spring) | 

"T : : "py ille 

209-10 Exhibition and Display Design (3-3) Mill | 


24 Geramic Sculpture (3) Ozdog? 


1: y 
Principles of sculptural design in clay. Bibelot, garden ceramics, oi 
figurative forms Laboratory fee, $54. 


225 Special Projects in Ceramics (3) 
(Formerly Ceramic Restoration) 
Laboratory fee, $54. 


226 Architectural Ceramics (3) 
Advanced studie 


Ozdof? 


S in ceramic sculpture oriented toward architect | 
concepts, Laboratory tests and activities. Laboratory fee, $54. I 
Gat | 


; : : ff 
dimensional design. Laboral? 
(Academic year) 


234 Design IV (3) sul 


Yue i : | 
Presentation, model building, and specifications of materials in thie] 
dimensional problems. (Fall and spring) 


231-32 Design III (3-3) 


New media and techniques in three- 
fee, $24 per semester 


235 Design V (3) 


Designing and executing textile 
block print, and batik. 


Tell 
s using the techniques of silk so 
(Fall and spring) 
248 Independent Research in Fine Arts (3) 
For master's degree candidates: 


undergraduates, with permission 
consultation with individua 
repeated for credit 
(Fall and spring) 


eb | 
open to limited number of qualifie 


Independent research arrange be 
l instructor and graduate advisor. va 
Laboratory fee depending on area chos 


er 

249 Theory of Design (3) Tell 
Application of design princi 
and minor arts of today. 
temporary artists and their works. Open to 
with permission of instructor. (Fall) 


ure 
ples to painting, architecture, sculpt " 
Relationship of design principles to 


nts 
undergraduate stude 


an 
251-52 Geramics IV (3-3) Ozdog 
Advanced individual 


; à í reas: 
projects. Directed studies in specific @ 
Laboratory tests and 


aes r. 
activities. Laboratory fee, $54 per semeste 


* Schedule of Fees 
$21; Sculpture. $24: 
$30; Serigraphic Tec 


Ceramics—$54; 2.D Design 
Typography $30; Painting 
hniques—$21 


Graphics 


none; 3-D Design—$24; Drawing—$21; catio 


` i 
none; Photography $36; Visual Commun 


ee m 
— e meme: < 
poses a bm a r CESS 


253 Ceramics V (3) Ozdogan 


Establishment of an individual style and specialization. Emphasis on 
meeting pro ional standards. Laboratory tests and activities. 
Laboratory fee, $54. 


254 Ceramic Glazes: Calculation and Formulation (3) Glassman 
Laboratory fee, $15. 


255-56 Graphics IV: Serigraphy (3-3) Teller 
Prerequisite: Art 157-58. Laboratory fee, $21 per semester. 
(Academic year) 


257-58 Graphics V: Etching and Engraving (3-3) Griffith 
Prerequisite: Art 157—58. Material fee, $21 per semester. 
(Academic year) 
259 Graphics VI: Lithography (3) Wright 
Material fee, $21. (Fall and spring) 


260 Graphics VII: Relief Printing (3) Griffith 
Material fee, $21. (Fall and spring) 


205-66 Painting IV (3-3) Woodward 
Creative painting; students work on independent projects as well as 
assigned problems. Material and model fee, $15 per semester. 
(Academic year) 


207-68 Individual Problems in Photography (3-3) Lake and Staff 
Instruction and professional guidance relevant to individual projects. 
Laboratory fee, $36 per semester. Prerequisite: Permission of instruc- 
tor. (Academic year) 


275 Painting V (3) Woodward 
Material and model fee, $15. 


277-78 Design: Advanced Visual Communication (3-3) Molina 
Design and execution of graphic design projects, including magazine 
Spreads, posters, advertisements, trademarks, letterheads, packages. 
Psychological and symbolic aspects of design solutions. Laboratory 
fee, $30 per semester. (Academic year) 


279-80 Sculpture IV (3-3) = 
Laboratory fee, $24. (Academic year) 


281 Sculpture V (3) Gates 
Laboratory fee, $24. (Fall and spring) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) s 


MR Laboratory fee depending on area chosen.* (Fall and spring) 


: Schedule 


$21; Scul 
$90; se" 


of Fees: Cera 
: Te—$24; Typo 
i Serigraphy. s; P 


mics—$54; 2-D Design—none; 3-D Design—$24; Drawing- $21; Graphics— 
graphy—$30; Painting—none; Photography—-$36; Visual Communication— 
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ART THERAPY—GRADUATE PROGRAM | 


Professor B.I. Levy (Program Director) , 
Adjunct Assistant Professors H Y. Kwiatkowska, E. Ulman (Coordinator? 


Training) 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers E. Kramer, J. Krash 


Lecturers W. Maiorana, K. Williams | 

Clinical Instructors G.E. Powell, C.W. Wang, B.J. Clifford, E.J Donnellab | 
S. Fishman, L. Gantt, G. Haugan. D.F. Mindlin, R.A. Wolff, M.S. Schm@ 
B. Holly, Jr., M. Kreshover, B. Zeiger, M. Fleming, P. Rossiter, C. Smith 


Master of Arts in the field of Art Therapy—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degreé 
evidence of significant training and/or experience in the arts, including paint 
ing, drawing, and clay modeling; course work in the behavioral and/or socit 
sciences, including personality theory, abnormal psychology, and child p% 
chology. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90-98. Prospective candidal 
should consult the brochure which describes tl 
ments. 


Fields of emphasis: adult art therapy, family art therapy, child art therapy 
and research. 


ie program for specific requil® 


201 Introduction to Art Therapy (3) Ulma 


Lectures, presentation of illustrative case material, class discussion” 
assigned readings. Survey covering range of art therapy practici 
diagnostic and treatment approaches, historical development, ma! 
theoretical trends. Open only to degree candidates (Fall) 


202 Case Studies in Art Therapy (3) Ulma 


3 ; : i à ne 
Discussion of case material provided by students in order to rol 
methods of working, improve written and oral reports. Instructor 


do i 
other practitioners may provide supplementary illustrative mate? 
Assigned reading (Spring) 


: ka 

203 Technique of Art Therapy (3) Kwiatkow x 
Art therapy approaches with individuals and groups of differ. 
diagnostic categories in various settings presented through illus, 
tive clinical examples. Students experiment with numerous © 


: ree 
niques through the use of art materials. Open only to deg 
candidates. (Fall) 


204 The Freudian Model in Art Therapy (3) Jman 
Kramer, Kwiatkowska, Ul " 
Concepts of instinctual drives; ego development; defense mechanis d 
sublimation; transference and countertransference; maturation i 
regression applied to work with children, adults, families 
groups. (Spring) ka 
205-6 Family Art Techniques (3-3) KwiatkoW? : 
Principles of family art therapy as adjunctive and primary € 
art techniques for evaluation of family dynamics. Students peres 
in working with families. Prerequisite: ArTh 201 and 203, or 21^ 
permission of instructor. (Academic year) , 
. f ; me 
207-8 Art as Therapy with Children (3-3) Maiorana, Kra 


n 
i À | iscussio 
Lectures, presentation of case material, studio work, class dim 
of assigned reading. Special considerations of work in art t 
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with children will be explored from the theoretical and practical 
standpoints. Prerequisite: ArTh 201 and 203, or 211, or permission of 
instructor. (Academic year) 


CME 


m 


211 Survey of Art Therapy (3) Maiorana, Smith, Williams 
Use of visual arts to enhance personal development; history, 
theories, range of practice in art therapy. Illustrated lectures, read- 
ing, discussion, studio work. For students not intending to specialize 
in art therapy. Open to advanced undergraduates with permission of 
instructor. (Fall and spring) 


RS D rnit ata zs 
Ta oe EAS 


S 


218 Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy (3) Silber 
Introduction to theory and technique of psychotherapeutic ap- 
proacl psychoanalytic, ego-centered, nondirective, transactional, 
and others. Original sources surveyed, Prerequisite: ArTh 201 and 
203, or 211, or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


275 Group Art Therapy (3) Staff 


Learning about the contribution of art to group process by investi- 
gating experience as member and leader of an art-centered group. 
Prerequisite: ArTh 201 and 203. Open to students who have com- 
pleted ArTh 211 and to others with permission of instructors. May be 
repeated for credit with advisor's approval. (Fall and spring) 


283-84 Practicum in Art Therapy (3-3) Staff 
Minimum of 300 hours' field work connected with service to clients. 
On-the-job supervision supplemented by group supervision from the 
art therapy staff. Prerequisite: ArTh 201 and 203, or 211. Open only 
to degree candidates. 


285 Special Projects in Art Therapy (3) Staff 
Individual work based on study, research, or practice. Details to be 
Worked out with each student. Resource people may be called upon 
to assist, as appropriate. May be repeated for credit with approval 
of advisor. 


290-91 Workshops in Art Therapy (3-3) Staff 
Art therapists and other mental health professionals will conduct 
four weekend workshops during each semester. Emphasis on the 
elucidation of concepts of treatment through lecture, discussion, and 
Participation. Students registered in the Art Therapy Program aid in 
selection of subjects and lead Students may register for either 
290 or 291, or both. (Academic year) 


Dnd 


ba ine 


i 
if 
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BIO 
~SHEMISTRY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


ln. 
is OBSOrs B.W. Smith, G.V. Vahouny, J.M. Bailey 
Ase; ate Professor G.A. Walker 


Ssistant Professor L.L, Gallo 
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Master of Science in the field of Biochemistry Prerequisite: a bachelor 
degree. The undergraduate program must have included the following course 
or equivalent: BiSc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 22, 151-52, 153-54; Phys 1, 2. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90-98, in luding Bioc 221-22, 225 
299-300. The remaining courses are to be selected from Bioc 224, 232, 241, 268 
295; or, with the approval of the advisor, from graduate courses in chemist} 
microbiology, physiology, or pharmacology. It is expected that students WH 
complete all of the required work in approximately two years. 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Biochemistry Required: the general 1% 
quirements, pages 90—92, 98—100. 

Research fields: amino acid metabolism; animal nutrition; biochemical evoli 
tion; biochemistry of cancer; biochemistry of tissue culture: carbohydralé 
metabolism; chemistry and metabolism of carbohydrates, lipids, proteins; com 
plex lipids; endocrinology; intermediary metabolism; lipids; metabolic relatio® 
ships of insulin; metabolism; metabolism of connective tissue: metabolism? 
purines and pyrimidines; neurochemistry; nutrition; protein biosynthesis; pI* 
tein metabolism; tissue respiration; and vitamins. 


221-22 General Biochemistry (3—4) Gallo, Vahouny, and staf 
A comprehensive course in general biochemistry for graduate stu: 
dents in biomedical sciences and undergraduate students in biolog 
and chemistry. Generally, graduate students must register con 
rently for Bioc 223 and for Bioc 224. However, graduate student 
taking Bioc 225-26, ForS 281-82, Micr 241-42 or Phys 223-24 may 
register for Bioc 221-22 without the laboratory. With specific recom 
mendations by the undergraduate advisor and the department, undef 
graduate students may register for Bioc 221-22 without laboratom 


Prerequisite: Chem 152, 154. (Academic year) 

223-24 Biochemistry Laboratory (1—1) Gallo and sul 
Laboratory complement of Bioc 221-22. Concurrent registration ^ 
Bioc 221-22 required. Materials fee, $20 a semester. (Academ 
year) 

*225-26 Biomedical Instrumentation (4-4) Smith and sj 
Same as ForS 281-82, Micr 241-42 and Phys 223-24. Compreheiy 
study of theoretical and practical application of biomedical ins 
mentation to the separation, identification and quantification of a 
terials of interest to biomedical and forensic scientists. Laborato" 
fee, $50 (Academic year) 

227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) Bailey | 
- A i $ 
Current literature in biochemistry. Content differs each time COUPS] 
is offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

290 Ri : 2 o? 

229 Biochemistry of Enzymes (1) E. Ande 
Two separate courses are offered in alternate years, each cov 
both general and advanced material: students may register for t ful! 
in either order and cover the entire content in two years. The 
content includes practical handling of enzymes, kinetics, reac rjal 
mechanisms, active site isozymes, regulation, and other SP? 
topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 221. (Fall) 

j : : tel 

232 Protein Chemistry I (1) Steers, Schechit 
An introduction to the theory and methods of protein chemistry: 


n ^ 4 
* An interdisciplinary course offered by the Biochemistry, Forensic Sciences, Microbiology: 
Physiology Departments. 


+24 #7 
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cluding techniques of protein purification, sequencing and characteri- 
zation by physico-chemical methods. Prerequisite: Bioc 221. (Fall) 


233 Protein Chemistry II (1) Steers, Schechter 
Continuation of Bioc 232. The study of structure-function relations 
in proteins, including methods of analysis of conformation, enzymatic 
activity and the role of proteins in various biological processes. 
(Spring) 


Id 


sae 


241 Isotopes (3) Staff 
Theoretical characterization of isotopes and their application in biol- 
ogy and medicine. Attention given to counting, health physics and 
radiation safety, autoradiography, chromatography. Laboratory fee, 
$16. (Spring) 


Tig CERTA bar ot 


252 Biochemistry of the Brain (1) Staff 
For medical’ students; open to limited number of graduate students. 
Recent biochemical developments in structure, functions, and meta- 
bolic processes unique to the brain. (Spring) 


254 Human Nutrition (1) 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. 
Application of nutritional principles in humans. (Spring) 


* 2 " * 
256 Biochemistry of Organ Function (1) N. Kramer 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. 
Emphasis on biochemical processes unique to particular organ sys- 
tems; application of these processes to evaluation of function. 


(Spring) 
260 Biochemistry of the Steroids (1) O. Dodekt 


For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students. 
Basic chemistry of the steroids, pathways of biosynthesis and 
metabolism, regulatory mechanisms, physiologic effects, clinical 
measurements of endogenous steroids, clinical manifestations of 
Steroid imbalance, steroid changes in pregnancy, and steroid therapy. 
(Spring) 


262 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) Vahouny 
Discussion of topics of current interest, including digestion, energy 
Production, biosynthesis, function in specialized tissues, and sub- 
cellular particles. Content differs each time course is offered; may be 
Tepeated for credit. (Spring) 


264 Membrane-Associated Complex Lipids (1) P. Fishmant 
Topics wil] cover the catabolism and biosynthesis of complex 
sphingolipids; inherited metabolic diseases associated with abnormal 
sphingolipid metabolism; altered glycosphingolipid biosynthesis as- 
sociated with malignant transformation; potential roles of ganglio- 
Sides as membrane receptors for toxins and hormones; aspects of 


membrane 


Structure and biochemist i 
r Kramer is Pr 


ofessor of Medicine in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


18 Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology in the School of Medi- 
Sciences, 


ecturer in Biochemistry in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
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266 Biochemical Genetics and Inherited C. Mer 
Metabolic Diseases (1) 


` ç i 

For medical students open to limited number of graduate stude" 

Biochemical aspects of genetics and contributions of molecular B® 
i f 


ogy to understanding of human mutations and hereditary diseas® 
(Spring) 


"268 Muscle Contraction: Physiological and Walker, Frat 
Biochemical Aspects (2) 


Anatomical, biochemical, pharmacological, and physiological aspe? 
of muscle contraction. Prerequisite: an introductory course in 
chemistry and physiology, or permission of the departm? 
(Spring) 


295 Research in Biochemistry (arr.) si 
th 


Participation in a project under investigation in the department 
one in a related field suggested by the student and approved by 


staff. Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated , 
credit. (Fall and spring) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) syl 
(Fall and spring) 

398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) si 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy get 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) ei 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES P 


Professors R.L. Weintraub (Emeritus), K.F. Parker (Emeritus), S.O. ja 
(Chairman) f, 
Adjunct Professors T.E. Bowman, M.L. Jones, L.S. Kornicker, H.A. geh? 
F.A. Chace, Jr., R. Manning, C.G. McWright C 
Professorial Lecturers K.C. Kates, R.S. Sigafoos, W.A. Shropshire, Jf» i 
Petricciani ket 
Associate Professors D.L. Atkins, R.E. Knowlton, H. Merchant, R.K. Pac 
T.L. Hufford ch 
Adjunct Associate Professors W.D. Hope, D.L. Pawson, J. Rosewatel ^ 
Roper, M. Rice + abel 
Associate Professorial Lecturers P.E. Spiegler, J.C.C. Dickens, B.M. Tim 
lake go? 
Assistant Professors R.P. Seifert, D.E. Johnson, A.L. Mescher, R. Donald g 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers D.A.P. Houston, B. Brown, K. Hellm 
R.L. Phipps 
Lecturers D.L. Neugebauer, H.M. Padilla - d 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in biology, botany 
zoology (departmental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 


* An interdisciplinary course offered by the Physiology and Biochemistry Departments. 
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1. The general 
Consult the de 
Tequirement { 
ties.) 

2. Prerequisite courses—BiSc 11 

3. Required courses 
50. (The followi 
Years of Frene h, ( 


requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 80-87. (Students should 
partmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the 
or meaningful initiation into the social studies and the humani- 


12, or equivalent. 

s in related areas—Chem 11-12; Chem 151-52 and 153-54, or 

8 courses are strongly recommended: Math 31: Phys 1, 2; two 

erman, or Russian; Stat 91 or 127 

Es pened courses for the major in biol a minimum of 24 semester 

eee ei cond-group cour ; which should include at least six hours in 
Y SIX in botany, an 

hou”) required courses for the major in botany—a minimum of 24 semester 

Ota uo: second-group courses; a minimum of 1 _hours must be taken in 

ny, and no more than one zoology course may be included 

(c) Required courses fi the major in zoology—a minimum of 24 semester 

8 of second- roup courses; a minimum of 12 hours must be taken in zoolo 

one botany course may be included. 


x in zoology. 


hour 


and no more than 


zx of Science in the field of biology, botany, or zoology—Prerequisite: a 
8 degree with a major in one of the following from this University, or 
alent degree: (1) Biology field—an undergraduate major in biology, 
iny field—an undergraduate major in botany or 
an undergraduate major in zoology or biology. The 
eR program must have included the following courses, or equiva- 

a ‘hem 151-52 and 153-54, or 50; Math 31; Phys 1, 2 
Onsiste oa, De senera! requirements, pages 90-98. > minimum requirement 
0 six aha 24 semester hours of approved cou ie work plus a thesis (equivalent 
i» E mester hours). With the permission of the department a student may 
program of study consisting of 36 semester hours of approved course 


Work wi; 
ork Without a thesis 


„Maste 


Io. of Arts in the field of Museum Studies, with specialization in the 


“Bical sciences, see pages 383-84. 


the eor of Philosophy in the field of biology, botany or zoology- -Required: 
a relimin; requirements, pages 90-92, 98-100, plus satisfactory completion of 
biology unary Examination and the General Examination in four areas of 
y The program of study, fields of study, and tool subjects are determined 

Reesor on with an advisory committee appointed for each candidate. 
^ fields in Biology: cell physiology, cytogenetics. developmental 


Benetics 
tics, and molecular genetics 


Re search 


Physiology Eno in Botany: photobiology, phycology, plant ecology, plant 
esearch fields ee plant physiology (vaso ular plants), and taxonomy. 
Neuroanatomy. as in Zoology: animal ecology, bioenergetics; comparative 
Tate osia. comparative physiolog - herpetolo ; histophysiology; inverte- 
Physiology SA Tar ty biology; radiation biology; taxonomy, anatomy and 
°8Y and mor ho, usks; vertebrate anatomy and taxonomy; vertebrate embryol- 
Phogenesis; vertebrate ichthyology; and vertebrate physiology. 
Bachelor of Arts in Ec 
e education curriculum 
equired: the 


lucation with a teaching field in biology—Prerequisite: 
: » Pages 113-14. 
biology Option and the professional courses listed on page 117. 


Depa 
rt "WP i 
- Sarpin Prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 or equivalent is prerequisite to all 

e instructor. "ourses in biology, botany and zoology, except by permission of 


E i 


nb agio a P eee 


dut dmm Le iniri s HEB 
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BIOLOGY 


First Group 


3—4 Introductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) schif 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of biological p 
ciples; emphasis on man as a functional organism in the environme 
Prerequisite to BiSc 4: BiSc 3. Material fee, $18 per semester (Ac 


demic year) 


11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) Merchal! 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours) Biological principles an? 
problems designed to furnish a base for advanced studies in biolog) 
and related sciences. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 11. Material 1% 
$24 per semester. (Academic year) 


*26 Environmental Issues (3) Mercha® 
i : : jo? 
An interdisciplinary analysis of selected aspects of the populat 
question, pollution and human health, urban environmental problen 
issues of economic growth and development, technology and pl 
policy (Fall and spring) 


33 Plants, Man, and Life (3) Huffor 


DI : r " 09 
Plants by which man lives and upon which he depends for his 10% 


t. i a > gn 
shelter, medicine, clothing, and industries, as well as his drugs 
drinks (Spring) 


Second Group 


3 . . o 
103 Marine Biology (4) Knowl”, 
Lecture (2 hours), labor itory and field (3 hours), plus some extent 


H 
field trips. Study of relationships between organisms and physi 
chemical, and biological factors of the marine environment in 
sideration of the open ocean and coastal eco-systems and maf og, 
fluence on them. Recommended prerequisite: BiSc 101 or 10% 
140. Material fee, $24. (Spring) 


t 
107 Field Biology (4) Merch?? 
(Formerly 6 credit hours) d 
Field study of altitudinal zonation, species hybridization, territor 
ity, energy balance, time and energy budgeting, effects of expos f 
and effects of introduction of alien species on flora and fauna 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park. (Summer) 


4 

x : ife 

108 Organic Evolution (3) Se dr 
e 

Synthetic theory of organic evolution including treatment of Kaliti 
tion, adaptive radiation, biogeography, population biology. 0c 


and human evolution. (Spring) 


taf 
111 Introductory Microbiology (4) : f 


; er groups s 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Survey of the major g colo 
microorganisms with emphasis on structure, physiology, € 


— "m 
* Offered jointl piolog! 


y by the Division of Experimental Programs and the Departments of 
Sciences and C 


seography and Regional Science 
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phylogenetic relationships, and economic importance. Prerequisite: 
One year of chemistry. Material fee, $24. (Fall and spring) 


122 Cell Biology I: Molecular and Donaldson 
Subcellular Biology (3) 
Structure and function of biological molecules, viruses, and cellular 
organelles. Prerequisite: one semester of organic chemistry. 
(Spring) 


123 Cell Biology II: Cell Biochemistry (3) Donaldson 
Introduction to the metabolism of generalized cells of animals, plants, 
and microorganisms, including energetics, enzymes, respiration, bio- 
syntheses, and regulatory mechanisms. Prerequisite: one semester of 
organic chemistry. (Fall) 


124 Cell Biology II: Cell Biochemistry Laboratory (2) Donaldson 
(Formerly 1 credit) 
Designed to illustrate some of the principles and techniques of bio- 
chemical experimentation. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
BiSc 123. Material fee, $24. (Fall) 


127 Genetics (3) Johnson 
Introductory course. Basic aspects of transmission of genetic traits 
With particular reference to the chemical basis of heredity and gene 
action. (Fall and spring) 


128 Genetics Laboratory (1) Johnson 
Study of genetic principles using Drosophila, E. coli, and lambda 
phage. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: BiSc 127. Material fee, 
$24. (Fall and spring) 


129 Cell Biology III: Cell Physiology (3) Donaldson 
Study of cell processes, including growth, division, differentiation, 
interactions, aging, movements, energy perception and transduction, 
luminescence. (Spring, odd years) 


130 Cell Biology III: Cell Physiology Laboratory (1) Donaldson 
Exercises to illustrate some principles and techniques. Prerequisite 
Or concurrent registration: BiSc 129. Material fee, $24. (Spring, 
odd years) 


138 Advanced Genetics (3) Johnson 
Emphasis on the use of genetic analysis in solving modern biological 
problems. Prerequisite: introductory course in genetics. (Spring) 


140 General Ecology (4) Merchant 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Introduction to the 
Concepts of limiting factors, biogeochemical cycles, trophic levels, 
and energy transfer, and their relationship to the structure and func- 
tion of population, species, communities, and ecosystems. Material 


fee, $24. — (Fall) 
144 Aquatic Ecology (4) Merchant 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Principles applied 
^ aquatic systems with special references to physiochemical proper- 
tes, typical habitats and communities. Laboratory fee, $24. (Spring, 
odd years) 


* ^ P see 
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f 
167 Radiation Biology (3) Schi 
Chemical, physical, and biological aspects of radiation; effects“ 


" ` ji 
radiation on cells and organisms, with emphasis on mammals; genel 


I r 
effect nmended: two years of biological sciences, and chem 
try or (Fall) 

171 Undergraduate Research (arr.) sta 


Admission by permission of the staff member concerned May be ™ 
peated for credit. Prerequisite: Chem 50 or 152: 16 semester hours? 
Biological Science courses. Material fee $20 per semester how 
(Fall and spring) 


f 

172 Independent Study in Cell and Molecular Biology (2) Su 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff adviser culminat 
in a written report and/or examination. (Fall and spring) 

173 Independent Study in Developmental Biology (2) gu 
Prescribed reading list and « onsultations with staff adviser culminat 
in a written report and/or examination Fall and spring) 

174 Independent Study in Organismic Biology (2) sid 
Prescribed reading list and « onsultations with staff adviser culminat 


in a written report and/or examination Fall and spring) 


175 Independent Study in Genetic and Evolutionary Biology (2) sui 


qe , : inatit 
Prescribed reading list and « onsultations with staff adviser culmina! 


in a written report and/or examination Fall and spring) 
176 Independent Study in Environmental Biology (2) C 
"a : 3 inati 
Prescribed reading list and consultations with staff adviser culminat 
in à written report and/or examination (Fall and spring) 
181-82 Senior Seminar (1-1) " 
p? 
Lectures and discussions on current biological problems. ( 


demic year) 


ees od 

185 Human Nutrition (3) Donalds 

Dietary requirements and their underlying physiological and ani 
chemical bases; composition of natural and modified foodstuffs 


additives; social and economic 


aspects of nutrition (Fall) 
Third Group 
jr? 
206 Seminar: Radiation Biology (3) Shropsh 


r 1 jeve! 
Actions of radiation at subcellular, cellular, and organismā 


ig 
x hera - + radi 
factors modifying radiation damage; practical considerations in T 


tion exposure. Prerequisite: BiSc 167 or equivalent. (Spring) f 
2, E 2 , ste 
207 Seminar: Origin of Life (3) f ant 
f 7 os ife 
Review of experiments and speculations concerning origin of e 
molecular aspects of biological evolution (Spring, odd year 
ho 
208 Bioenergetics (3) Meca 


eir 10 


Study of energy fixation and transfer in ecosystems and of th ction 


in behavior, evolution, population dynamics, and species interé 
Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or equivalent (Fall, odd years) 
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209 Seminar: Principles and Mechanisms of Seifert 
Organic Evolution (3) 
Principles and mechanisms of evolution in animals and plants; popu- 
lation phenomena, speciation, and evolution above the species level. 
(Fall, even years) 


220 Seminar: Cell Physiology (3) Donaldson 


Review in depth of selected topics. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall) 


a^ 


227 Seminar: Genetics (3) Johnson 
Current problems in genetics. Students are required to present one 
seminar covering the full class period. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall, odd years) 


hi diste d 


228 Population Genetics (3) Johnson 
Consequences of Mendelian inheritance on the population level as 
exemplified by gene frequencies, random mating, inbreeding, dif- 
ferential fertility and mutations. (Fall, even years) 


D CERTA 


229 Cytogenetics (3) Staff 
Behavior of chromosomes in mitosis and meiosis as a basis for the 
transmission of genes from one generation to the next through re- 
Production and the influence of cytogenetic processes on the 
mechanisms of evolution. (Fall) 


243 Seminar: Ecology (3) Merchant 
In-depth study of selected topics, including reports on original pub- 
lications. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or 
equivalent. (Spring, even years) 


248 Analysis of Development (3) Mescher 
Survey of current research in experimental morphology, develop- 
mental genetics, biochemical development, and developmental en- 
docrinology. Prerequisite: BiSc 146 or equivalent. (Fall) 


249 Seminar: Developmental Biology (3) Mescher 
Discussion and reports on current literature in developmental biol- 
ogy, with emphasis on developmental genetics. Prerequisite: at least 
One course each in developmental biology and genetics. (Spring) 


250 Principles and Techniques of Systematics (3) Seifert 
Examination of the procedures of systematic nomenclature. A study 
of the methods and rationale used in estimating phenetic and phyletic 
relationships and in constructing classifications and evolutionary 
trees, Prerequisite: BiSc 108 or permission of instructor. 


255 Seminar: Consortium Biology (2) 
Topic to be announced in Schedule of Classes. (Spring) 
295 Research (arr.) € 


Investigation OÍ special problems. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall and spring) 


29 i 
9-300 Thesis Research (3-3) p 
(Fall and spring) 


= ahs s.e: 
——— 
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Fourth Group 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) sia 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene 
examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) sid 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated f 
credit (Fall and spring) 

BOTANY 


Second Group 
105 Local Flora (4) park? 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Field and laborat! 


studies on local flora; emphasis on the woody plants. Material 
$20. (Fall) 


106 Field Botany—Lower Plants (4) Hufo 


è 4 > " on 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Primarily for? 


specialists, emphasizing algae, mosses, and ferns. Material fee ™ 
(Alternate summers) 


109 Developmental Plant Anatomy (4) Huffot 

Demonstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Initiation » 
ontogeny of tissues and organs of vascular plants. Material fee 
(Spring) 


110 Comparative Plant Morphology (4) Hufo 


; i à , jons) 
Demonstration, observation, discussion (6 hours). Evolution 
morphology and life histories as a basis for a phylogenetic study jl 
the critical roles plants have in human welfare. Material fee 


(Fall) 
: g 
125 Flowering Plants (4) pa 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Origin, evolution it 
development, and principles of systematics of flowering plants 
rial fee, $20. (Spring) 
3 s 0° 
135 Plant Physiology (4) Donald 


$ 

Jan" 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Physiology of seed Po 

with emphasis on growth, development, tropisms, and reprodu atë 
Prerequisite: Chem 11-12. Recommended: Chem 50 or 151-52. 


rial fee, $24. (Spring) 


g 
137 Horticulture (4) Park 


t 
; <i ow 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Basic principles of 8* (Fa! 
propagation, and care of ornamental plants. Material fee, $20. 

and spring) 


141 Plant Ecology (4) phip? 


à WE 5, 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours) Prerequisite: BiS¢ ee 
and 3 hours of geology. Several Saturday and weekend fieldtr 
quired. Material fee, $18. (Fall, even years) 
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149 Freshwater Algae (4) Hufford 
Observation and discussion (6 hours) Systematics, morphology, 
physiolo and water quality interrelationships of freshwater algae. 
Field experience, includi t least one weekend field trip. Material 
fee, $18 (Fall, odd years) 


Third Group 


221 Seminar: Systematics of Flowering Plants (3) Parker 
1 leriy . minar j tematics) 
of current work in various disciplines of systematic research; 
topics of special interest to participants. May be repeated for credit. 
(Fall, odd yea 
237 Water Pollution Biology (3 Hufford 
[Formerly Seminar: Water llu iology) 
Review current research r quality and water pollution 


biology. (Fall, even years 


238 Seminar: Current Topics in Phycology (3) Hufford 


dd years) 


242 Seminar: Plant E y (: Staff 
(Sprin 

251 Freshwater Diatoms (4) Hufford 
(1 rlv Bi 
Obser n and discussion (6 hours). Taxonomy, morphology, and 


ecology of fi 'r diatoms. Field experience. Material fee, $20. 


(Spring, even ye: 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


ZOOLOGY 


Second Group 


101 Invertebrate Zoology (4) Knowlton 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). General survey of inverte- 
orate animals, including cla ication, morphology, physiology, em- 
bryolog and evolutionary relationships among phyla. Material fee, 
$24 (Fall) 


102 Advanced Invertebrate Zoology (4) Knowlton 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory and field (4 hours). Study of invertebrate 
Systems (cells, tissues, organs, organisms), with emphasis on func- 


tional aspects (phy siology and ei ology) í taxonomy of important 


groups. Prerequisite: ] 101 or equivalent. Material fee, $24. 
(Spring) 


104 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) Atkins 


Lecture (; l | | : 
: cture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours) Evolution and comparative 
lorphology dt kordate: stressing recent forms. Material fee, $24. 
(Fall and Spring) 


* 2o ses 
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143 Animal Ecology (4) Merchant 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory and field (3 hours). Application of 
ecological principles to the understanding and manipulation of animé 
populations. Prerequisite: BiSc 140 or permission of instructo 
Laboratory fee, $24. (Spring, even years) 


145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (4) Meschet 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Origin and early development 
of the individual, formation of organ systems Emphasis on frog 
chick, and pig, with reference to human embryo. Material fee, $% 


(Fall) 


146 Experimental Developmental Biology (4) Mesche! 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to the exper" 
mental, biochemical, and genetic analysis of developing system 
through examination of the literature and laboratory experimenls 
Prerequisite: BiSc 145 or equivalent, or permission of instructo 
Recommended: a course in cell biology or genetics and Chem 50 0 


151—52. Laboratory fee, $24. (Spring) 
148 Histology (4) stall 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to microscopic?! 
anatomy of normal tissues and organs with emphasis on the intet 
relationship of structure and function. Material fee, $24. (Fall a" 
spring) 


153 Survey of Neurobiology (4) Atkins 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Study of the gross and cellu 
lar anatomy, physiology, and biochemistry of the nervous syste™ 
emphasis on mammals Prerequisite: BiSc 104. Material fee, 
(Spring, odd years) 


E : $ 
155 Parasitology (4) Kat? 
; si 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to animal pars 


l5 
tology; survey of parasitic types from protozoa through arthrop? 
Material fee, $20. (Fall, even years) 


156 Ichthyology (4) Collett? 


General biology of fishes, including structure, function, distributi? 
and evolution, with emphasis on adaptations. Prerequisite: bera 
ground in comparative anatomy and vertebrate zoology, or perm! 
sion of instructor (Spring) 


f 
157 Comparative Endocrinology (3) Ste 


Comparative study of basic principles of chemical integration, g 
endocrine relationships, and mechanisms of hormone action: 1517 
requisite: BiSc 104, 165 and/or concurrent registration in Chem 
52 or Chem 50. (Spring) 

ifer 

161 Entomology (4) Seif 


F in 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). The biology of insect$ g 
cluding their morphology, physiology, development, behavior, 
ecology. Material fee, $20. (Fall) 


ifert 
162 Insect Population and Evolutionary Biology (4) -— 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Study of the interactio at] ~ 
insects with other organisms and the effects these interactions ! 
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on insect evolution. Insects as disease vectors, as pollinators, mimetic 
Systems will be discussed. Prerequisite: BiSc 161 or permission of 
instructor. Material fee : (Spring) 


163 Human Physiology (3) Packer 
Introduction to the function of organ systems of the human body. 
(Fall) 


164 Human Physiology Laboratory (1) Packer 
Study of basic physiology laboratory techniques; emphasis on the 
experimental study of homeostatic mechanisms in humans. Prerequi- 
Site or concurrent registration: BiSc 163. Material fee, $28. (Fall 


165 Vertebrate Physiology (4) Packer 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Detailed study of selected 
organ systems, stressing chemical and physical bases. Prerequisite: 
BiSc 163 and 164, or equivalent. Prerequisite or concurrent registra- 
tion: Chem 151-52 or 50. Material fee, $28. (Spring) 


Third Group 


204 Seminar: Invertebrate Zoology (3) Knowlton 
Review of selected topics in physiology, development, and ecology 
of invertebrate animals, including reports on original publications. 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall) 


* 

205 Comparative Pathology (3) Zook 
An introduction to the study of disease and disease mechanisms in 
vertebrates, and comparison with disease in man. Recommended: 
courses in anatomy, histology, and physiology. (Fall) 


210 Animal Behavior (3) Staff 
Principles of animal behavior, including mechanisms and manifesta- 
tions from simple reflex systems to social interaction. (Spring, 
even years) 


?11 Adaptation and Natural Selection (3) Seifert 
An examination of special evolutionary problems and conflicts as 
well as peculiar adaptive characters of certain species. These include 
the evolutionary basis of sociality, sex, maleness and femaleness, 
and the conflict between individual and population survival. Pre- 
requisite: BiSc 108 or permission of instructor. (Fall, odd years) 


244 Histophysiology (3) 
ed of current publications in the field of histophysiology. 
a 


252 Seminar: Neurobiology (3) agger. 


Study of current publications in comparative neurobiology. (Spring, 
even years) 


25 : b 
3 Evolution of the Nervous System (4) Atkins 
invertebrate and vertebrate nervous systems. The development of 
creasing complexity in neurons and systems of neurons, and the 


Merdepart 
m 
ental course offered by the Biological Sciences and Pathology Departments. 


—À + 23.0.4 9.7: 
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establishment of alternate pathways to accomplish particular fun 


tions. Lecture and laboratory Prerequisite: BiSc 153 (Spring, ® 
years) 
265 Comparative Animal Physiology (3) Pack? 


4 : ^ -— 
survey of the physiological basis of adaptation of animals to dive 
environments, emphasis on nonmammalian vertebrates. Prerequis! 
BiSc 165 or equivalent (Fall) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) su 
(Fall and spring) 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION E 


Professors R.B. Eastin, E. Timbers, H.R. Page, F. Amling, G. Black, p) 
Grub, G.P. Lauter, J. Zwick, N.M. Loeser, A. El-Ansary, W.J. Keeg? 
B. Burdetsky, S.F. Divita (Chairman) 

Professorial Lecturers L.C. Collins, K.F. McClure, J.P. Murphy, S. Thuf? 
S.S. Katz, W.E. Elrod, Jr., L. Escobar, S. Weese 

Associate Professors R. Eldridge, S.N. Sherman, C.R. Miller, R.F. py” 
W.C. Handorf, H.J. Davis, E.L. Hullander (Visiting) 

Associate Professorial Lecturer D.A. Peterson 

Assistant Professor J.M. Sachlis f 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers M.W. Hudgins, A.W. Musgrave, G 
Solomon, R.L. Schweitzer 

Instructors M.L. Slagle (Visiting), C.W. Miller | 

Programs of study in business administration leading to the degrees of gaché, 

of Business Administration, Master of Business Administration, and pocto! $ 

Business Administration are offered by the School of Government and Bus 

Administration (see pages 133-64). 


First Group 


: : «o. pag? 
51 Introduction to Business (3) Davis A 


. i24 . - ‘ on 
Structure, activities, and problems of business enterprise; its © (fal 
bution to the individual and to society; careers in business. 

and spring) 


Second Group pets 
+n hel? | 
101 The Business Environment (3) Slagle, Tim oil 


] : : : : asd sia i} 
Economic and legal environment of business enterprise; EU a | 
political influences; contemporary problems and issues. ( 

spring) 


11 

. Dav" 

102 Fundamentals of Management (3) McCarthy, jvitit* 
: aS : | i ing acti 

Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling ac Kins 

of the administrative unit; evolution of management t l 
(Fall and spring) W 

e et$ 1 
105 Personnel Management (3) Burd mar 


r : nd 7» 
The labor force and labor markets Industrial personnel “tivities 
power programs, organization and policy in personnel 8€ 

(Fall and spring) 
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106 Leadership in Personnel Management (3) Burdetsky 
A study of the philosophy, principles, policies, and programs for 
effective personnel management and industrial relations as portrayed 
by case studies drawn from business and government. Prerequisite: 
BAd 105 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 


107 Collective Bargaining (3) Burdetsky 
American unionism and collective bargaining; economic, social, and 
public policy considerations. The negotiation and administration of 
collective bargaining agreements Prerequisite: BAd 105 or permission 
of instructor. (Spring) 


113 Real Estate (3) Amling, Handorf 
Principles of urban real estate practice; leasing and property manage- 
ment, valuation, appraisal, financing, taxation, urban growth, urban 
renewal. (Fall) 


121 Fundamentals of Insurance and Risk Management (3) Staff 


Function of insurance and risk management in business enterprise. 
(Fall) 


131 Business Finance (3) Handorf, Miller, Sachlis 
Analyzing capital requirements and methods of acquiring funds; 
Planning efficient use of capital. Asset management, financial analysis, 
Sources of funds, capital budgeting, stockholder relationships. Pre- 
requisite: Acct 1-2; Econ 1; Math 30, 31; Stat 51. (Fall and spring) 


132 International Business Finance (3) Eldridge, Hudgins 
Analysis of the international economic environment and its influence 
on corporate financial management of international operations. 
(Fall and spring) 


133 Capital Formation (3) Handorf, Miller 
The process of capital formation in a free enterprise economy. Roles 
of business firms, financial intermediaries, money and capital market 
institutions, governmental regulatory agencies, fiscal and monetary 
Policies. Prerequisite: BAd 131. (Spring) 


138 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) Amling 
Theory and principles of security analysis and portfolio management, 
including analysis of the national economy, industry, company, and 
Security markets. Risk-reward and computer-aided analysis. Prerequi- 
Site: Acct 1 2, BAd 131. (Spring) 


141 Basic Marketing Management (3) Slagle, El-Ansary, Dyer 
Role of marketing in the socioeconomic system, consumer behavior 
analysis, impact of consumerism. Major decision areas of product 
planning, pricing and distribution; tools of marketing research and 
demand analysis. Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. Laboratory fee, $15. 
(Fall and spring) 


143 Marketing Research (3) Lauter, Dyer 


Basic methods and tect iiques of marketing research, problem defini- 
tion, data collection, market survey and experimental design, data 
analysis and presentation. Special topics: attitude research, question- 
naire construction and concept testing. Prerequisite: BAd 141. Labora- 


tory fee, $15, (Spring) 


COURSES OF 


144 International Marketing Management (3) El-Ansary, Laute 
Keeg 

Scope of international markets; factors in assessing world marketit 
opportunities; international marketing product, pricing, distributio 


and promotion program development in dynamic world markets af 
lobal environment (Fall and Spring) 
145 Sales Management (3) su 


Organization of sales department, sales planning and forecast 
quotas, territories, performance standards, and analvsis and cont? 


of distribution costs. Prerequisite: BAd 141 (Fall) 


147 Advertising (3) Thurm, Dy® 
Planning an advertising campaign. Consumer and market informati 
message appeals, media selection and scheduling, measuring effectivé 
ness. Current criticism and regulation of the advertising functio 
Other major marketing communication tools, including personal se" 

ing and sales promotion, presented. (Spring and Fall) 


: e 3 " ` Y 
161 Commercial Law (3) Collins, McClure, Murp™ 
^ " > ue ines 
Fundamental concepts and prin: iples of law encountered in busint 
activity; contracts, bailments. agency, sales, negotiable instrumey 
bankruptcy, other topics. Basic legal considerations in business 
cision-making (Fall and spring) 
» e KH t g | 
171 Transportation and Logistics Management Sherm 
(Formerly Principl 
Syste 


1 x í " te 
public policy perspectives; urban and inter-city mobility; cost, 1 


es of Transportation) 


i * ^ nu 
15 and alternatives of the logistics manager; carrier, user, 9! 


M 
competition, and service problems; public financing and regulation 


: a jot | 
carrier enterprise; coordination of the modes of transportati? 
(Fall) 

7r : " " e ` ip? 
175 Introduction to International Business (3) Grub, Hud” 


Social, cultural, political, legal, and technological environmel s 
multinational business, emphasizing host-government multina 
corporation interface. Terminology, trade uses and practices, c 
ions essential for successful business operations, including exp, 
and import procedures, documentation, and legal requireme?, 


né 

physical movement of goods in international business. (Fall , 
spring) ! 
A: i : : idet | 
176 International Business Theory and Policy (3) Elric? | 


y 
ore n 1 ran. 
Theoretical relationships underlying international business ye 
actions, governmental and corporate policy, significant trends 
their causes. (Spring) 


178 International Business Policy and Operations (3) Grub, Pierce 
Integration of functional activities in international and multinatio™, 
firms, through selected case studies and discussions, to develop ip! 
stimulate decision-making from an overall business policy standp? 


Fo 
Prerequisites: BAd 175 and advanced undergraduate standing. 
and spring) 


de 
181 Manufacturing Production (3) Ho 
d fr? 


Basic principles and methods of manufacturing production. 
facturing facilities, plant and equipment. Illustrations selecte 
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various process and fabrication industries. Prerequisite: Math 51, 52; 
Stat 51 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


198 Business Policy and Administration (3) Loeser, El-Ansary, Eastin 
Integration of functional activities in arriving at overall business 
policy decisions. Prerequisite: BAd 102, 105, 131, 141, 181. (Fall 
and spring) 


199 Individual Research (arr.) 
Assigned topics. Admission by prior permission of adviser. May be 
repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 


Third Group 


201 Social Environment of Business (3) Timbers 
Contemporary social forces acting on business management; business 
responsibility, ethics. (Fall) 


202 Business-Government Relations (3) Timbers 
Regulatory and promotional activities of the government, inde- 
pendent regulatory agencies, antitrust activities, monetary and fiscal 
policy, regulation of labor-management relations. (Fall and spring) 


203 Legal Environment of Business (3) Timbers 
Business under the U.S. Constitution, federal legislation, legal prece- 
dents and agency orders. Major emphasis on court decisions relating 
to business. Prerequisite: BAd 202 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 


204 Legal Aspects of International and Petersen 
Multinational Business (3) 
Legal environment of international and multinational business in- 
cluding legal systems, antitrust laws, regulation of direct investment, 
international arbitration and expropriation; topics of current interest. 
(Fall and spring) 


205 Business Representation and Lobbying (3) Timbers 
Strategies, tactics, and techniques used by business in representing 
itself to the legislat and executive branches and regulatory agen- 
cies of the federal government. Legal and practical constraints. 
Ethical considerations. (Fall) 


208 Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) Loeser 


Survey of personnel management practices and procedures, including 
labor-management relations. (Fall and spring) 


aM 


209 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) Bastin 


Industrial personnel and manpower management, research in ad- 
vanced problems. (Spring) 


210 The Personnel Manager (3) Staff 
ies Personnel manager and his or her place in the organization, 
ation to other executives, policy role and relations with chief 
Eos. Problems of the senior personnel executive. Prerequisite: 

208 or permission of instructor. 
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211 Leadership and Executive Development (3) 
Theories of managerial leadership; issues and problem 
with leadership in large organizations and 


levels; executive 


at higher 


selection and development Prerequisite 


Loeset 

S associated 
management 
Met 201 OF 


permission of instructor (Spring) 
212 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) Burdetsky 
lhe American labor movement. Collective bargaining and the conduél 
/f labor relations under collective bargaining agreements (Fall) 
213 Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Burdetsky 
Bargaining, and Labor Relations (3) 
Current problems and issues. Prerequisite: BAd 212 (Spring) 
230 Business Financial Management Handorf, Sachli$ 


For designated students in the MBA program. Theory, 
practice in financial management; financial 


policy, and 


analysis, sources of funds 


investing, capital planning, and budgeting Prerequisites: Acct 201, 
Econ 217, Mgt 202 and 218, or equivalents (Fall and spring) 
231 Financial Decision-making (3) Handorf, Sachiis 


Theory and practice of business finance with emphasis 


topics w 


tions ruptcy, and liquidation. Prerequisite: BAd 1 
Fall and spring) 


233 International Business Finance (3) 


Analysis of problems in international business finance Im 


evolving internatior 


BAd 131 or equival 


(Fall and spring 
{ pring 


WA 


234 Seminar: Capital Formation (3) 


n valuation, including capital budgeting, merge 


on special 
rs, acquis 
31 or 29) 


Zwick 
pact of the 


payments system on business. Prerequisil® 


f 
Hando” 


Determinants of saving and investment and resultant funds flow # 
evaluated. Special emphasis on the level and risk structure and t% 


structure of interest rates. The role and management o 


institutions is stressed. Prerequisite: BAd 131 or 230. 
spring) 


235 Financial Management (3) 


Cases in financial management 


planning financial structu 


Lu 


à 


f finant 
(Fall 8? 


Sachlis, Handorf, Amlinf 


re, obtain 


x ^ ion ‘tering 
ing and managing capital issuing and placing securities, administe™ 


1 
income, security arrangements. Prerequisite: BAd 231 


236 Seminar: International Banking 


International financial intermediation and international 


zwick | 
banking 


. we in 
Functioning of international financial markets, public policy we 
international banking, regulation of multicountry banking in$ 


tions and the effect of international banks on national 
policies. Prerequisites: BAd 233, 234. (Fall and spring) 


237 Investment Analysis (3) 


monetaty 


Amlin£ 


; ; . 7 a 
Risk-reward analysis of sec urity investments including analysa 
national economy, industry, company, and market; introductio 


portfolio management; emphasis on theory and computer 


methods 


Prerequisite: BAd 131 Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall and spring) 
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238 Seminar: Investment and Portfolio Sachlis, Amling 

Management (3) 
Portfolio management theory, application, and computer modeling. 
Independent research on investment analysis and portfolio manage- 
ment with emphasis on theory, cases, and computer applications. 
Prerequisite: BAd 237. Laboratory fee, $15. (Spring) 

239 Financial Theory (3) Sachlis 
In-depth theoretical analysis of business financial topics, including 
asset management, financial structure, dividend policy and the capital 
asset pricing framework. Prerequisite: BAd 231, 237. (Fall and 
spring) 


240 The Marketing Environment er, El-Ansary, Slagle 
For designated students in the MBA program. The environment of 
marketing. The consumer orientation. Marketing policy and decisions. 
(Fall and spring) 


241 Marketing Management (3) El-Ansary, Dyer, Divita 
Marketing management problems; market segmentation, product 
Planning, channels of distribution, advertising, personal selling, sales 
Promotion, pricing and development of integrated marketing pro- 
grams. (Fall and spring) 


243 Seminar: Marketing Research (3) Dyer 


Research as an aid to decision-making and increased efficiency in 
marketing, marketing research process, critical appraisal of methods 
and results, applications. (Spring) 


245 Promotion Management/Marketing Communications (3) Dyer 
Examination of promotion mix from a systems perspective supported 
by analytical methods and concepts regarding consumer attitudes 
and behavior. Topics: social context of promotion, role of communi- 
Cation in marketing behavioral concepts and communications re- 
Search, message design, economic and financial criteria, development 
of a promotion program. Prerequisite: BAd 241 or permission of 
instructor, (Spring) 

246 Buyer Behavior (3) Dyer 
Examination of theory and recent research concerning buyer decision 
Processes. Interdisciplinary behavioral science studies on individual, 
family, and organizational purchase behavior are treated. Present and 
Potential applications for marketing in the public and private sector 


are illustrated with cases. Prerequisite: BAd 241 or permission of 
instructor. (Fall) 


247 Marketing and Public Policy (3) Divita 
Examination of principal areas of public policy formulation affecting 
marketing practice. Topics: advertising, warranties, product safety, 
health issues, consumer information systems, informal and formal 
redress mechanisms, business responsibilities. Government business 
and advocate viewpoints presented. Prerequisite: BAd 241, 245, or 
246; or permission of instructor. (Fall) 


248 International Marketing (3) 
Identifying 
ynamic world 
strategy; 


Lauter, Keegan, El-Ansary 
and assessing international marketing opportunities in a 
environment; developing multinational marketing 
multinational marketing product, pricing, channels, and 


D "n icai gi AC REM ie 


X Als 


ad eso mcn I AEN 


"e Dt 


SA 
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communication programs management; planning, organizing, © 
trolling, and decision-making emphasized (Fall and spring) 
f : r iili 
249 Marketing Strategy (3) Divi 
Analysis of complex marketing problems involving policy and j: 
erational decisions; emphasis on creative marketing strateg 
Prerequisite: BAd 241, 245, and 246; or permission of instruct? 
(Spring) 
: s jt 
250 Marketing to the Government (3) pivi! 


Overview of government R&D and systems markets Governme 
acquisition process, buyer behavior, market research, technolog™ 
planning and the bid decision, field sales force management, pr 
posals, market strategy, pricing strategy, product-line strateg 
(Fall) 


253 Distribution Logistics (3) El-Ans? 
Problems of physical distribution and supply of goods. Rolê : 
logistics in the economy and the business firm, transportation ral? 
and services, location theory and problems, service standards. : 
ventory control, information flow, scheduling, allocation, wareho® 
ing, traffic and logistics system organization. (Fall) 


255 Multinational Corporations in the Zwick, 6? 
World Economy (3) : 
Business in the world economy; multinational corporations 8$ e 
nomic, political, and social institutions; ownership and growth st? 
gies, relationships to other nations; national and internal" 
controls; future of the multinational corporation (Fall and sp” 


256 Seminar: International Trade (3) piri 


^ e 3 inst”, 
Classical and modern concepts of international trade theory, # " 
ments and institutions of trade policy, barriers to trade prefere, 


ji 
treatment and trading blocs, trends and issues. (Fall and € 
" L] . . . . L cal? 
257 Business Policy in the Multinational Firm (3) Grubit 
Integration of functional activities of multinational enterprises 


, 
dp int? 
an overall policy position, with emphasis on both domestic an nf 


í ial a 
national operations of the firm; problem-solving and dex ision® p? 
in multinational companies; developing executives for interna" 4 


g 
business. Prerequisite: advanced Master's standing. (Fa 
spring) : 

x. vom n ridf 
261 Applied Microeconomics (3) E 
í i t ; " 1 
Applications of economic theory and statistics to business dec we 
involving demand, production, cost, profits, investments, -—— r 


tories. Prerequisite: Econ 217, Mgt 203, Stat 111; or equiva 
permission of instructor (Spring) 


16? 
262 Applied Macroeconomics (3) " 


E — 
Use of economic theory and statistics in business forecasting: i 
terpretation of economic trends and developments; analys bu 
governmental economic policies. Prerequisite: Econ 218, Ms 


Stat 111; or equivalent; or permission of instructor. (Fall) 


pof 


279 Purchasing and Materials Management (3) à p? 
an 


Industrial purchasing and materials management principles 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


tices. Organization and functions in materials management. Determi- 
nation of requirements, source selection, buying practices, policies, 
and ethics (Fall) 


280 Procurement and Contracting (3) Sherman 
Principles and conce pts essential to effecting large procurement pro- 
grams. Planning, sourcing, and contractual des gn for diverse acqui- 
sitions. Emphasis on federal government policy with comparison of 
buying at other governmental levels and the private sector. (Fall 
and spring) 


282 Government Contract Administration (3) Sherman 
Surveillance and management of contract performance. Measurement 
of progress; spec ation interpretation; quality assurance; changes, 
negotiation, and adjustment; financial considerations: property; termi- 

nations; regulatory and policy concerns Prerequisite: BAd 280 or 


permission of instructor. (Fall) 


283 Pricing and Negotiation (3) Sherman 
Scope and objectives of negotiated procurement; preparation, con- 
duct, and recording of negotiations; analysis of cost, price, profit, 
investment, and risk; cost principles; incentives: relationship of 
contract type to work requirements; techniques of negotiation.-Pre- 
requisite: BAd 280 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


285 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) Sherman 
Major systems a« quisition: needs, objectiv and organizational rela- 
tionships. Design, establishment, and execution of project manage- 
ment plans and procurement processes. Developing adequate inter- 
contractual business relationships within the environment of public 
procurement. Management of projects under contract. (Spring) 


290 Special Topics in Business Administration (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May 
be repeated once for credit. 


295 Research Methods (3) Black 
Theory and practice in research methodology. Data sources and 
gathering, research models and designs, analysis and testing, controls, 
interpretation and presentation of findings. (Fall and spring) 


296 Business Decision Simulation (3) Staff 
Managerial dex ision-making in a diversified firm in a simulated com- 
petitive environment in which a complex situation is played out using 
Computers. Prerequisite: advanced master’s or doctoral degree stand- 
ing. 

297 Business Policy Formulation (3) Loeser, Keegan 
Analysis of Operational situations and policy issues. Developing and 
implementing solutions to managerial problems. Prerequisite: ad- 
vanced master’s degree standing. (Fall and spring) 

298 Directed Readings and Research in Staff 
Business Administration (3) 

Supervised readings or research in selected fields within business 
administration. Admission by prior permission of instructor. May be 
repeated once for credit. (Fall and spring) 


— 
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299 Thesis Seminar (3) Stall 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and methodol 
ogy (Fall and spring) 

300 Thesis Research (3) Staf 


Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 
Fourth group courses are limited to doctoral students. They are offered as tbe 


demand requires 


302 Seminar: Government-Business Relations (3) TimbeP 
Major current issues affecting government-business relations. RÉ 
search and discussion on selected issues. Prerequisite: BAd 201, 202 
203; or permission of instructor 


311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (337 


331 Seminar: Financial Markets (3) Amling, Handorf, Sachi 
Research seminar in corporate financial theory, investment portfoli 
theory, and capital market theory. (May be repeated once for credit 


Prerequisite: BAd 232, 234, 238. 


341 Seminar: Marketing (3) El-Ansary, Dy? 
Examination of major theoretical developments in marketing. Topi“ 
include advances in research methods, models and data analy% 
Emphasis on emerging concepts in consumer behavior, channes 
marketing communication and marketing information systems. 


358 Colloquium on International Business (3) Grub, Keegan, zwió 


Examination of selected topics in international business, with 
phasis on major new theoretical and empirical developments. 


359 Colloquium on Comparative Management (3) Lai 
Comparative analysis of management systems under different 
nomic, social, and political conditions. Generic characteristi® | 
management and how modified in different environments. Exa® 


tion of selected literature 


pla | 


365 Seminar: Applied Economics (3) d 
; ns 


Primarily for doctoral students. Special topics and applicatio 


i ! i " “SF : : jit? | 
analytical tools to business decision-making and policy Prerequis! | 
BAd 261, 262; or permission of instructor " 

: : a À i t 
381 Seminar: Materials and Operations Management (3) S | 


jal’ 
ateriðl 
Recent developments in manufacturing production and mate 


management; impact of technological, economic and social chery 
significant related trends. Private and public sector policy imp! é 
tions. New and emerging analysis techniques Prerequisite: BA | 
279, 280, or equivalent; or permission of instructor. 


391 Seminar: Business Management Burdetsky, Bast 
(Formerly BAd 291) 

Examination of major current issues, both theoretical and er 
affecting the development of the business enterprise. Topics ^d 
announced. Emphasis on policy and strategic issues affecting 
total enterprise 


= 
npirit. 


CHEMISTRY 255 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Lauter 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Business Administra- 
tion general examination. May be repeated for credit. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Lauter 
Limited to Doctor of Business Administration candidates. May be 
repeated for credit. 


CHEMISTRY A 
Professors R.C. Vincent, R.E. Wood (Chairman), T.P. Perros, W.E. Schmidt, 
D.G. White, J.B. Levy, Filipescu, A.D. Britt, E.A. Caress 
Ociate Professors . Rowley, M. King 
Assistant Professor D. Ramaker 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Chemistry (Depart- 
mental) The department offers two undergraduate majors designed to give 
Students broad training in the basic divisions of chemistry: analytical, inorganic, 
Organic, and physical. Maior I provides considerable concentration in chemistry. 

Owever, it permits a wider selection of electives and thus should meet the 
Reeds of students preparing to enter medicine, dentistry, or related fields. 

“or II is intended primarily for students preparing for graduate study in 
^ mistry or those planning to enter the chemical profession and wishing to be 
certified to the American Chemical Society as having met the minimum re- 
luirements for professional training. Two foreign languages are recommended 
r students planning to do graduate work in chemistry. 

e following requirements must be fulfilled: 

1. Students in either Major I or Major II must meet the general requirements 

a Stated On pages 74-75, 80-87. (Students should consult the departmental 
in met regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the requirements for mean- 

Btu] Initiation into the humanities and social studies.) 

15-1 Prerequisite courses for Major I and Major II—Chem 11-12 and 22, or 

i Math 30, 31; Phys 1, 2. 

Baca) Required courses for Major I—BiSc 11-12 or Geol 21-22 (required of 

15 : or of Science degree candidates only); Chem 111-12, 113-14, 122, 134, 141, 

752, 153-54. 

Bach È? Required courses for Major II—BiSc 11 12 or Geol 21-22 (required of 
51-52 gree S lence degree candidates only); Chem 111 12, 113 14, 122, 141-42, 
Eo» 93-54, 235; Math 32: one course selected from Chem 195, 207, 213, 221, 

» 251; Math 111, 139: Phys 161, 165, 175; Stat 197. 

Eee Semester hours in French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Latin, 
Mended tc" Spanish (students in Major Ir should elect German) are recom- 

e for students in both Major I and Major II. I rus 

r graduation with Special Honors in chemistry, application must be made 

-( beginning of the senior year. Registration in Chem 195 is required at that 


Maste 
With 


r of Science in the field of Chemistry—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s degree 


à major in chemistry from this University, or an equivalent degree. 
general requirements, pages 90-98, The required 30 semester 
ate work must include Chem 213 and 221, and at least two of the 
: Chem 207, 230, and 251. The thesi requirement, Chem 299-300, may 
f inorganic, organic, or physical chemistry. Chem 156, or its 
' 18 prerequisite to research work in the field of organic chemistry. A 
howledge examination in German or Russian must be passed, or pro- 
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| 
ficiency in computer programming must be demonstrated. A student who i 
tends to become a doctoral candidate is strongly urged to take Chem 207 ® 
early as possible in the master's program. 


Master of Science in the field of Geochemistrv (an interdepartmental degie 
offered by the departments of Chemistry and Geology) Prerequisite: a bache 
lor's degree with a major in chemistry or in geology from this University, 
an equivalent degree 
d: the general requirements, pages 90-98, ini luding Chem 111-12, 20) 
and 299-300, and Geol 141, 241, and 249. The Master's Comprehensive Examint 
tion must be taken before registration for the second half of the thesis wom 
A reading knowledge examination in a foreign language, approved by the De 
partment of Chemistry or Geology must be passed prior to beginning the thi? 
semester of graduate work or before beginning the thesis work, whichev@ 
occurs first 


Requir 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Chemistry—Required: the general require 
ments, pages 90-92, 98-100. Chem 207, 213, 221, 235, 251, and 350 are normally 
required of the doctoral student, in addition to other courses as determined Di 
consultation with the departmental program committee. A reading knowledg 
examination in German or Russian must be passed, and proficiency in com 
puter programming must be demonstrated. Cumulative examinations replac? 
the General Examination requirement. 

Research fields: analytical chemistry, inorganic chemistry, organic chemist’ 
physical chemistry (electrochemistry, kinetics, magnetic resonance, theoretic?/ 
physical organic chemistry (reaction mechanisms), and structure and synthes* 
of natural products 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Geochemistry (an interdepartmenlé 
degree offered by the departments of Chemistry and Geology)—Required:! 
general requirements, pages 90-92, 98-100, including a reading knowleds 
examination in an approved foreign language plus the satisfactory completi? 
of Stat 117 and 118, or 91; and the satisfactory completion of the Gene? 
Examinations in four fields, including chemistry and geochemistry. 


» aina p 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Chemistry—Preffl 


site: the education curriculum, pages 113-14. 

Required: the chemistry option and professional courses on page 117: 

Graduate Placement Examinations: AI] entering students in the master's 9r 
doctoral programs in the field of chemistry are required to take the Ameri? ; 
Chemical Society Graduate Level Placement Examinations, given by the dep® 
ment of chemistry, prior to registration in the Graduate School of Arts P F 
Sciences. The four placement examinations (in the disciplines of analytic d 
organic, inorganic, and physical chemistry) are of the multiple-choice t ily 
These tests are designed to cover the subject matter in the disciplines genera ip 
taught in modern undergraduate programs preparatory for graduate puc 
chemistry, and the results are used by the department to advise the indivi ck 
student in planning a program of courses appropriate to the student's be 
ground. "E 

Registration: Before completing registration each student must obtain and 
the representative of the department an assignment to lecture, recitation 


E i 7 i i 5 
laboratory sections. The work of the junior and senior years must be app” 
by the department. 


1 col 
All graduate students are required to participate in the seminar - 
loquium programs. 
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CHEMISTRY 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


First Group 


3-4 Contemporary Science for Nonscience Majors (3-3) Filipescu 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Contemporary topics in physi- 
cal, biological and medical science. Chem 3 is not prerequisite to 
Chem 4 but both courses must be s factorily completed to fulfill 
the meaningful initiation requirement oratory fee, $20 per semester. 
(Academic year) 


CHEMISTRY 


First Group 


11-12 General Chemistry (4—4) Perros 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Elemen- 
tary course in general chemistry, including qualitative analysis. 
Prerequisite to Chem 11: one year of high school algebra. Prerequisite 
to Chem 12: Chem 11. Laboratory fee, $28 per semester. (Chem 11 
and 12—fall and spring) 


General Chemistry (4) Britt 
For engineering and applied science students only. Lecture (3 hours), 
laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Atomic structure, chemical 
bonding; chemical equations; acids and bases; chemical equilibrium; 
liquid and solid ; periodicity; electrochemistry; organic chem- 
istry. Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 14 or 15. Laboratory fee, $28. 
(Fall) 


15-16 Intensive General and Analytical Chemistry (4—4) Britt 
(Honors Course) 
Chem 15: Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). 
Chem 16: Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours), recitation (1 hour). 
Equivalent to Chem 11-12 and 22, but with selected topics studied in 
depth. Prerequ to C 15: high school physics and chemistry. 
Prerequisite to Chen Chem 15. Admission by placement test prior 
to registration or on basis of College Board Advanced Placement 
Examination. Laboratory fee, $28 per semester. (Academic year) 


Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) Vincent 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theory and practice of 
quantitative analysis by classical methods; introduction to instru- 
mental analysis Prerequisite: Chem 12. Laboratory fee, $28. (Fall 
and spring) 


5 1 . . 

50 Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) Caress 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). A terminal course for students 
in related disciplines. This course does not fulfill the organic chemis- 
try requirement for chemistry majors or premedical students. Pre- 
requisite: Chem 12 or 16. Laboratory fee, $28 (Spring) 


Second Group 


110 Introduction to Physical Chemistry (3) Wood 


Topics include chemical thermodynamics, chemical kinetics, electro- 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


chemistry, solution chemistry, membrane and phase equilibria, and 
others. Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22, Math 31, Phys 2; or permission of 
instructor. Not open to chemistry majors. May not be taken for | 
credit by students who have received credit for Chem 111 12 or an 
equivalent course. (Summer) 


111-12 Physical Chemistry (3-3) Wood, Ramaket 
Gas laws, chemical thermodynamics, chemical equilibrium, kinetics; 
quantum chemistry, atomic and molecular spectra, structure of solids 
liquids, and macromolecules. Prerequisite to Chem 111: Chem 16 OF 
22; Math 31; Phys 2. Prerequisite to Chem 112: Chem 111. (Aca- 
demic year) 


Schmidt, Wood 


concurrent 


113 Physical Chemistry Laboratory (2) 


Laboratory complement to Chem 111. Prerequisite or 
registration: Chem 111. Laboratory fee, $28. (Fall) 


114 Instrumental Analysis Laboratory (2) Schmidt, Ramaket 
Laboratory complement to Chem 112 and 122. Prerequisite or com 
current registration: Chem 112, 113, and 122. Laboratory fee, $28 
(Spring) 


Schmidt 


of instrumental methods in qualitative and quantitative 
analysis, determination of structure, and study of reaction mecha 
isms with emphasis on electroanalysis, spectrophotometry, an 
chromatography. Correlated with Chem 114. Prerequisite or concur 
rent registration: Chem 112. (Spring) 


122 Instrumental Analysis Lectures (2) 
Theory 


134 Descriptive Inorganic Chemistry (2) Perros 
Intermediate-level course emphasizing the descriptive chemistry of 
the elements. Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22, 152. Prerequisite or com 
current registration: Chem 111. (Fall) 


141-42 Advanced Experimental Chemistry (2-2) White, Care 
Designed to provide the chemistry major with facility in experime® 
tal methods common to all disciplines of chemistry. Prerequisil® 
Chem 154, Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Chem 111. Labor® 
tory fee, $28 a semester. (Academic year) 


151-52 Organic Chemistry (3-3) Levy, King 
Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. Prerequisite to Chem or 
Chem 12 or 16. Prerequisite to Chem 152: Chem 151. (Academie | 


year) 

153-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1-1) staff 
Laboratory complement of Chem 151-52. Prerequisite or concurre, 
registration: Chem 151-52. Prerequisite to Chem 154: Chem 19% 
Laboratory fee, $28 a semester. (Academic year) l 


156 Qualitative Organic Analysis (3) Ka 
Lecture (1 hour), laboratory (6 hours). Identification of pure organ" 
compounds, separation of mixtures, and identification of their co™ 
ponents. Required of all students planning research work in Orge. 
chemistry. Prerequisite: Chem 16 or 22, 154. Laboratory fee, -— 

(Spring, even years) 


CHEMISTRY 259 


191 History of Chemistry (2) Perros 
Historical development of chemistry from antiquity to the 20th cen- 
tury. Prerequisite: Chem 12 or 16. (Fall, odd years) 


195 Undergraduate Research (1 or 2) Staff 
Research on problems approved by the staff. May be repeated once 
for credit. Laboratory fee, $14 a semester hour. (Fall and spring) 


Third Group 
207 Chemical Bonding (3) Ramaker 


Quantum mechanics, approximate methods, electron spin, Pauli prin- 
ciple, atomic and molecular structure. Prerequisite: Chem 112. 
(Fall) 


211-12 Physical Chemistry (2-1) Wood, Ramaker 
Same as Chem 111-12. Admission only by departmental permission. 
Credit assigned upon satisfactory completion of Chem 213. (Aca- 
demic. year) 


213 Chemical Thermodynamics (3) Wood 
Application of thermodynamics to chemical problems, Thermochemis- 
try, homogeneous and heterogeneous equilibria, statistical calculation 
of thermodynamic properties, electrochemistry. Prerequisite: Chem 
112 or 212. (Spring) 


216 Statistical Mechanics (3) Ramaker 
Introduction to classical and quantum statistics designed to acquaint 
students with basic principles and methods. Prerequisite or concur- 
Tent registration: Chem 207 or permission of instructor. (Offered 
as the demand requires) 


+ eens 


218 Molecular Spectroscopy (3) Ramaker 
Applications of quantum chemistry, molecular orbital theory, valence 
bond theory, vibration and rotation of molecules, IR and electronic 
Spectroscopy. Prerequisite: Chem 207. (Spring, even years) 


enu Ne e an = meget ee 


221 Advanced Analytical Chemistry I (3) Britt 
Theory and application of recent spectrometric methods of analysis, 
Including electrical, magnetic, and optical instrumentation. Prerequi- 
Site: Chem 122. (Fall) 


222 Advanced Analytical Chemistry II (2 or 3) Schmidt 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours—optional) Theory and ap- 
Plication of electroanalysis and separations by physiochemical meth- 


oe Prerequisite: Chem 122. Laboratory fee, $14. (Spring, even 
years) 


233 Organometallic Chemistry (3) Ms 


Survey of organometallic compounds with emphasis on the com- 

Pounds of lithium, boron, aluminum, silicon, the transition metals, 

Im the catalytic role of certain organotransition metal complexes. 
Terequisite: Chem 235 and 251, or permission of instructor. 
Pring, even years) 
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260 


235-36 Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (3-3) Rowltf 
Application of modern chemical theories to inorganic substances ant 
reactions followed by a detailed study, developed from the periodi 
table, of the chemistry of the more common elements. Prerequisite“ 
Chem 235: Chem 112, 152. Prerequisite to Chem 236: Chem 29 
(Academic year) 


251-52 Advanced Organic Chemistry (3-3) Filipes®| 
Synthesis, reactions, and properties of organic compounds; fundë | 
mental theories of organic chemistry, emphasis on reaction mecha 
isms. Prerequisite to Chem 251: Chem 112, 152 Prerequisite to Che? 
252: Chem 251. (Academic year) 


257 Physical-Organic Chemistry (3) Le] 
The transition state theory of chemical kinetics, applications to ® 
action mechanisms; kinetic isotope effects, linear-free energy reli 
tionships, concentrated and "super" acids, Woodward-Hoffman rules | 
free radical reactions. Prerequisite: Chem 252 or permission of | 
structor. (Fall, odd years) 


t 


258 Synthesis and Structure Determination in Cart 

Organic Chemistry (3) 

: ^ à it 

Methods of structure determination and synthesis of complex orga? | 

molecules. Prerequisite: Chem 251 or permission of instruct 

(Fall, even years) 

295 Research (arr.) suf 
Research on problems approved by the staff Open to qualified s" 
dents with advanced training. May be repeated for credit not") 
exceed a total of 8 semester hours Laboratory fee, $14 a semes® | 
hour. (Fall and spring) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) sw 


Laboratory fee, $28 per semester. (Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 
350 Choice and Design of a Research Problem (1) sul 


: - er 
Development in written form of an original research plan, fully wr 
enced, and its oral defense. If a grade of C is received, the stu 1 
must repeat this course for credit and must develop a new rese? 


plan. (Fall and spring) 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) sui 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy cum 
tive examinations. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and M 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 2 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates May be repeated 
credit. (Fall and spring) 
CHINESE 


See East Asian Languages and Literatures. | 


CLASSICS 261 


CLASSICS 


Associate Professor J.E. Ziolkowski (Chairman) 
Associate Professorial Lecturer M.E. Norton 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer M. Pinkasovic 


Bachelor of Arts with a mojor in Classico] Humanities Topq aa 
9llowing requirements must be fulfilled: 

l. The general requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 80-8 

2. Prerequisite enims 2, 3, 4; or equivalent; or Clas 11-12, 13 14; or 
*Quivalent: or Clas 15 16, 17-18; or equivalent; or Clas 21-22, 23-24; or equiva- 
ent; and Clas 64, 2. 

X Required course: in the major—(a) 12 semester hours selected from 
Sécond-group classics courses; (b) 18 semester hours selected from Art 101, 102, 
103, 111; Hist 105, 108, 109, 110, 111; Phil 111; PSc 117. 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in Classical Archeology and Classics (depart- 
mental) An interdepartmental major arranged in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Art. The following requirements must be fulfilled: 

* The general requirements as stated on pages 74—75, 80-87. (Students should 
consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying the 
9Quirement for meaningful initiation into the natural and mathematical 
Sciences.) : 

2, Prerequisite courses—Clas 1-2, 3, 4; or Clas 11-12, 13-14. 
equired courses in the major—Art 101, 102, 103, 111; Hist 109, 110; 15 
Mester hours in second-group courses in Greek or Latin, including Clas 138. 

reading knowledge of French and German is recommended.) 


, Master of Arts in the field of Classical Archeology, Classics, and History (an 
qlerdepartmenta] degree program offered by the Departments of Art, Classics, 
k istory)- -Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a ' ‘kground in classical 
Theology and either Greek or Latin. Applicants from ther institutions must 
a Scores on the Graduate Record Examination to e Office of the Gradu- 
e School of Arts and Sciences. 
c *duired: the general requirements, pages 90-98 The program, of study 
Onsists of 24 semester hours of course work (as many as possible should be 
t td-group courses) selected in consultation with the appropriate advisor from 
e departments of art, classics and history; plus a thesis (equivalent to six 
nag onal semester hours). Candidates must pass a re ding knowledge exami- 
‘On in French or German. All candidates are required to pass a general 
Aster's Comprehensive Examination. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


First Group 


1-2 Beginning Latin (3-3) Ziolkowski 
Grammatical essentials of the language, appropriate reading selec- 
tions, development of English derivatives, introduction to Roman life 
and literature, (Academic year) 


3 Intermediate Latin: Prose and Poetry (3) Norton 


Development of ability to read and understand Latin literature of 
moderate difficulty. Prerequisite: Clas 1-2 or equivalent. (Fall) 
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4 Vergil's Aeneid (3) Nort0? 
Significant passages of Vergil's famous epic—in Latin; reading r 
discussio Í the entire poem in translation. Prerequisite: Clas 3% 

permission of instructor (Spring) 
| : Ar " 3 ; ; f 
| 11-12 Beginning Greek: Classical (3-3) Sta 
Study of grammar, vocabulary, and structure of Greek. Readlil 
| of selected classical authors (Academic year ] 
| 13-14 Intermediate Greek: Classical (3-3) staf 
Review of grammar; extensive reading of prose and poetry: eri 
Homer, Herodotus, or a play (Academic year | 
15-16 Beginning Greek: Modern (3-3) sta 
Study of Modern Greek with conversation, composition, and readin | 


of selected passages from contemporary Greek authors. (Academ 
year) 

17-18 Intermediate Greek: Modern (3-3) sul | 
Review of grammar, conv ersation; extensive reading (Academ | 
year 

‘ 
Second Group 
109-10 Major Latin Authors (3-3) Ziolkows™ 


Selections from one or two major authors will ! 


fi 
)e read each semestt 
May be repeated for credit 


s "M 
Prerequisite: Clas 3-4 or permission 


instructor. (Academic year) ! 
131-32 Latin Prose Composition (1-1) Ziolkowe 
Exercises in Latin 


prose composition for all students who havé” 
at least one year of college Latin. 


134 Medieval Latin (3) Andrews 


' 
Se € 


h 
tions from the Vulgate and representative Latin writers throug 


the 11th century Prerequisite: Clas 3, 4 


: or 
3, 4; or permission of instruc 
May be taken for graduate credit with approval of instru ! 


f 
139-40 Major Greek Authors (3-3) on 


: à try: | 
Selections from a wide variety of Greek prose, drama, and poe™y | 


z x : mw 
suited to the needs of the class. May be repeated for credit è 
permission of instructor Prerequisite: Clas 14 (Academic ye8 

x: taf | 

141-42 Greek Prose Composition (1—1) 5 


er 
Exercise in Greek prose composition, Prerequisite: Clas 12 and P 


mission of instructor (Academic year) 


185-86 Directed Reading (1, 2, or 3) si 


Reading of material in the student's field of interest. Admissio | 
permission of instructor. 


CLASSICS 263 


Third Group 


201 Greek Epigraphy (3) Staff 
Readi in Greek epigraphical texts. May be repeated for credit with 
permission of instructor. Prerequisite: at least two years of college 
Greek. (Fall) 


COURSES IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


First Group 


64 Greek and Latin Origins of English Words (3) Staff 
Study of Greek and Latin elements in English to improve vocabulary 
and facilitate understanding of the language of science, philosophy, 
politics, etc. 


71 Greek Civilization (3) Staff 
Study of ancient Greek civilization with focus on public and private 
life as seen primarily through literature. (Fall) 


72 Roman Civilization (3) Staff 
Study of Roman civilization with focus on public and private life as 
seen primarily through literature. (Spring) 


Second Group 


105 Special Topics in Classical Literature (3) Staff 
Focus on a selected topic, such as death in classical antiquity or the 
hero, or on study of a genre, such as satire or oratory. 


108 Classical Mythology (3) Norton 
Mythology of the Greeks and Romans from the creation of the 
world: tales of the gods, heroes, and great families that have influ- 
enced literature, art, and music. (Fall) 


113 Greek and Roman Drama (3) Staff 


Selected masterpieces of Greek and Roman tragedy and comedy. 
(Spring) 


127 Classical Influence on Western Civilization (3) Ziolkowski 
A survey of Greek and Roman influence on Western civilization 
relevant to modern America: literature, art, law, science, philosophy, 
etc. (Fall) 


138 Seminar: Classical Studies (3) Me 
Survey of the broad range of sources and resources involved in 


pre classical studies: standard referenc periodicals, library 
oldings, papyrology, textual criticism, history of classical scholarship. 


170 Women in Classical Antiquity (3) — 


In-depth study and discussion of readings from ancient and modern 
?urces on the role of women in Greek and Roman society. 


264 
HEBREW 


First Group 


21-22 Beginning Hebrew (3-3) Staff 
Grammatical essentials of the language; readings selected from clas 
and modern texts; basic audio-lingual drills for comprehension 
and expression. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester (Academié 
ear) 
23-24 Intermediate Hebrew (3-3) Staff 
Intensive readings and text analysis, with opportunities to develop 
} 


asic skills. Materials range from Israeli newspapers and scholarly 
journals to liturgical poetry and rabbinic narratives Laboratory fee 


$17.50 a semester. (Academic year) 

103 Modern Hebrew Nonfiction (3) Staff 
Directed readings in humanities and social sciences Development of 
linguistic skills necessary for independent research. (Fall) 

104 Modern Hebrew Fiction (3) Staff 
otudy of selected modern Israeli short stories and poems (Spring) 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE PROGRAM FOR NEW COURSES IN GENERAL 
AND INTERDISCIPLINARY STUDIES 


--— 


Committee on Programs: W. M. Revnolds (Chairman) 
Two sets of course numbers have been designated to identify new course 
sponsored by this program 

701 (General Studies) 

721 (Interdisciplinary Studies) 

In each case, the course title will be completed by a brief description of # 
topic of the individual course. Because the courses will be changing constant 
interested students should consult the Schedule of Classes for the curre 
semester. The courses will be listed with the other Offerings of participating 
departments 

Ihe 701 number will be used to designate courses taught by individual faculty 
members. They will explore topics not normally included in department 
offerings, and will utilize insights and methods from disc iplines in addition il 

with the sponsoring department. The 721 number “a 
designate upper-level courses in which fac ulty from two or more departmen 
investigate a topic of mutual academic interest. 


those usually identifi 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


See Forensic Sciences. 


DRAMA 


— — — = e á inm — - — —— 


See Speech and Drama. 
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GUAGES AND LITERATURES 
EAST ASIAN LANGUAGES 


Professor C.W. Shih (Chairman) 

580ciate Professorial] Lecturer T. Lawton 
Assistant Professors G.C.Y. Wang, D.L. Lee 
€cturers M. Wang, W.P. Lyle 


sage a Aterature—The re- 
Bachelor Of Arts with a major in Chinese Language and I 
Wirements are as follows: ges 74-75, 77, 80-87, and 171-72. 
* The general requirements as stated on page ^ A ; PRR D SA fróm andika 
[Sixty semester hours from Columbian College, or th 
accredited institution are required.) : D: or Chin 1-2, 3-4, and GAR 
* Prerequisite courses—Chin 5-6 (preferre j; or C 
Chin 7-8 and 9. i 
required for the major: he School of Public and International Mees 
a) De 2artmental major in the Schoo | E m as irs of second- 
Chin ty 109-10 aiid 163-64; plus 12 additional say cid asa a mall 
risas : The student is require é 
UP Chinese literature course The s id b. d field of kiowleligs 
amine at the end of the senior year. rhe coordinated or pal 
On which the student will be examined includes ie ineo RN Pis 
mo em Chinese language and a general sgt mans oP i c Resin riii 
ture A proseminar (Chin 199-200) assists the student i I 
f Ep nation. j zollege of Arts and Sciences—Com- 
Field-of-Study major in Columbian Colle e 2 pee major examina 
Petion of Chin 11 12, 109-10, 163-64, and the passing of t ledge. mos GH 
t the end of the senior year. The coordinated field of ev: , Ba vi n Chim 
h Student will be examined includes an active comman nd culture. A pro- 
Jat 'hinese liter | and c . 
MTM and a general knowledge of Chinese E defor aod 
Minar (Chin 199- 200) assists the student in preparatior 
lon, 


i Studies (Chi apan)—See 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in East Asian Studies (China or Japan) 

ag 174-75, 78-79, and 171-72. Nn 

^ Junior Year Abroad Program is available. 
Master o 


> " in Chinese Lan- 
f Arts in East Asian Studies with a concentration in C 
Age ang 


Literature, The requirements are as apio as 
ages 174-78. 
' “Ae general requirements as stated on Sin nguage 
' *Terequisite: 24 semester hours of Chinese z " of history, and 6 hours of 
a Semester hours of Chinese literature, 6 hours o story 
t East Asian courses 


s 
à 8 semester hours of thesis research. 


st Group 


ff 

"1-2 Beginni in Chinese, Level I (3-3) Sta 

2 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Le itle ot zn 

Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). — ig Welles PED 
and pronunciation with graded reading and prac 


> 7.5 r semester. 
Tequisite to Chin 2: Chin 1. Laboratory fee, $17.50 pe 
Academic year) 


x 7- » is equivalent 
he Combination of Chin 1-2, 3-4, and 8, or the combination of Chin 7-8 and 9 q 
n 5-6, 


66 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
á 


*3-4 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (3- 3) G. Wa? 
Classroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Continuation of grami? 
and spoken Chinese with more emphasis on the written language 9^ 
reading. Prerequisite to Chin 3: Chin 2 or equivalent. Prerequisite! 


Chin 4: Chin 3. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. (Acade 
year) 
5-6 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese, Levels I-II (8—8) d 


Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and prom | 
ciation with graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequisil? 


Chin 6: Chin 5. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. (Acade 
year) 
*7-8 Beginning Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6-6) ld 


A : " : [d 
Intensive beginner's course in fundamentals of grammar and prom 
ciation with graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequisilé 

Chin 8: Chin 7. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 


“9 Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (4) v 
Reading of simple modern expository writings. Analysis of synta 
structure and practice in writing. Prerequisite: Chin 4 or 8. Labo | 
tory fee, $17.50. (Fall or spring) ! 


"hi — ani 

10 Chinese Calligraphy (1) M. ye 
Design and writing of Chinese characters with traditional "Td 
implements. No knowledge of the language required. May be rep? ) 
for credit. 


| 
nf | 
11-12 Intermediate Intensive Mandarin Chinese (6-6) c. We 


T 
Reading of basic texts, writing of short pieces, conversatio n 
tematic review of grammar. Prerequisite to Chin 11: Chin u 
Prerequisite to Chin 12: Chin 11. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per seme 
(Academic year) 


of 


1e 


13-14 Reading Chinese for Beginners (4—4) reat 
Basic grammar and syntax of modern Chinese: development of MI 
ing ability in beginners' textbooks and newspapers. Primarii gi 
graduate students who wish to acquire a reading knowledge wi 
learning to speak or write the language. (Academic yeat 


+91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated 


An interdisciplinary course, introducing the student to & P 
hensive and integrated understanding of the civilization and P 
problems of East Asia (Spring) 


se 


gi 
93-94 East Asian Literature—in Translation (8-3) n 
Lecture and discussion. Survey of Chinese and Japanese litera ot 

from earliest periods through literary masterpieces of the eariy 
century. ! 


* The combination of Chin 1-2 3-4, and 9, or the combination of Chin 7-8 and 9, 4 

to Chin 5-6 : m 
< s, Econo ud] 

t An interdepartmental course offered by the East Asian Languages and Literatures, pep? 


: z n 
Geography and Regional Science History, Philosophy, Political Science, and Religio 
ments. z 


—— Lt trm 
neeme ee e e = nat 
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ARES 


Second Group 


ae 


oes 


107-8 Readings in Modern Chinese (3-3) Staff 


Intensive readings 


ani 


in selected modern literary works, social science 

materials, and documentary materials. Prerequisite: Chin 12 or 
equivalent. (Academic year) 

109-10 Introduction to Classical Chinese (3-3) Shih 

Introduction t 


Ci FT wale V ns d 


o classical writing in Chinese literature, history, and 
philosophy. Prerequisite: Chin 6 or 9. (Academic year) 


> we 


Ak. Sg 


SEPT aa ae 


123-24 Introduction to Chinese Linguistics (3-3) Staff 
Introduction to the history of the Chinese language. Analysis of 
linguistic structure of modern spoken Chinese and clas l Chinese. 
Prerequisite: Chin 6 or equivalent, or a course in linguistics. 

161-62 Introduction to Chinese Culture (3-3) Staff 

Survey of the Chinese cultural heritage—literature, philosophy, art, 

religion, and social history—from pre-history to the modern era. 

Lecture and discussion in English. (Academic year) 


163-64 Chinese Literature in Translation (3—3) Staff 


Lectures focusing on major works of poetry, drama, and the novel 
in their historical and social context. An introductory course. 


(Academic year) 
179-80 20th-Century Chinese Literature (3-3) Shih 


Short stories of Lu Hsün, Lao She, and others. Informal essays by Lu 
Hsün, Chou Tso-jen, and Chu Tze-ch'ing. Drama of T'ien Han and 


Ts'ao Yü. Prerequisite: Chin 107 or equivalent. 
185-86 Directed Reading (3—3) Staff 


Reading of material in the student's field of interest. Admission by 
permission of instructor. (Academic year) 


19 3 à ane a 
9-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Chinese Staff 
Language and Literature (3-3) 
Conferences 


and group discussions. (Academic year) 


Third Group 


271-7: 
1-72 Poetry of the T'ang and Sung Periods (3-3) = 
Reading of works of | 


x eading poets. Discussion of content and style. 
Prerequisite: 


Chin 109 or equivalent. 
VLL yee 
^73 Yüan Drama (3) 
Readings of pl 
tsu, Po P'u, 


Shih 
ays by Kuan Han-ch'ing, Ma Chih-Yüan, Cheng Kuang- 
and Wang Shih-fu. Prerequisite: Chin 109 or equivalent. 


277-78 Prose Narratives 


à of the Sung, Ming, and Ch’ing Periods (3-3) Shih 
Short stories of the Sung period. Selected readings of Ming-Ch'ing 


2. Historical development and stylistic traits. Prerequisite: Chin 
^ Or equivalent, 


268 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
JAPANESE 


First Group 


2 Beginning Japanese, Level I (4- 4) staf 
Lecture (4 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Fundamentals of grammar and 
pronunciation with graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequ' 
site to Japn 2: Japn 1. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester (Act 


demic year) 

3-4 Beginning Japanese, Level II (4-4) staf 
Lecture (4 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Continuation of grammar with 

more emphasis on written language and reading. Prerequisite to Jap? | 

3: Japn 2. Prerequisite to Japn 4: Japn 3. Laboratory fee, $17.50 Pa 

semester (Academic year) 


ECONOMICS 


— Í 


Professors J.W. Kendrick, C.T. Stewart, Jr., J. Aschheim, R.P. Sharkey: H 
Solomon, S. Levitan, T Suranyi-Unger, Jr. (Research), C. Hsieh, JL 
Gastwirth, M.A. Holman (Chairman), R.M. Dunn, Jr. É 

Adjunct Professors T.F. Carroll, J. Grunwald, J.L. Fisher, P. Swamy, P* 
Austin 

Professorial Lecturers J. Hardt, E.M. Hadley, O.C. Snellingen l 

Associate Professors R.Y. Yin, W.F.E. Long, S.E. Haber, R.S. Goldfarb , 
J.R. Barth, A.M. Yezer 

Associate Professorial Lecturers P.A. Musgrove, S.S. Sutton, S.C. sal 
D.G. Tuerck, G.R. Wilensky, J.E. Fredland, R.B. Helms, S.W. Salant, T^ 
Robinson, J. Salop 


2 à : $, 
Assistant Professors R. Sines, C.M. Aho, J.J. Cordes, S. Neftci, R.C. Sickle 
A.D. Strickland, M.R. Metzger 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer I. Kyriakopoulos | 


T iB | 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Economics (Departmental)—The follo¥ 


requi irements must be fulfilled: E . 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74—75, 80—87. (Students $ 
consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying 

P ERU, cuc iral 8 
requirement tor meaningful initiation into the humanities and the natt 
mathematical sciences.) 
2. Prerequisite course—Econ 1-2 


11 
3. Required courses in related areas—Math 41 and 42, or equivalent; Stal ^. 


ec 
and 112, or equivalent; six semester hours of a soc ial science other than 
nomics 


sonal 
* s : s addition? 
4. Required courses in the major—Econ 101, 102, 121, 198, and 15 additi he 
semester hours of second-group economics courses to be approved by 
departmental advisor 


Master of Arts in the field of Economics Prerequisite: a Bachelor of / 
degree with a m: ajor in economics from this Univers sity, or an equivalent de gte 
An understanding of basic calculus is assumed for those entering the Ma 
of Arts program in economics 2034 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90-98, including (1) Econ ^7 | 


Fam „d fro? 

205, and 275 or 279 (2) 12 additional semester hours to be selected min& | 
: a 

other third-group economics courses; (3 a Master's Comprehensivt Ex f 


ECONOMICS 269 


tion in economic theory; (4) completion of a tool requirement (either the pass- 
ing of a reading knowledge examination in one foreign language or the satis- 
actory completion of one of the following courses: Math 124, Stat 97, or Stat 
157-58): and (5) either a thesis (Econ 299-300) or 12 semester hours selected 
from additional third group economics courses. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Economics Required: the general re- 
quirements. pages 90-92, 98-100, including (1) Econ 202, 203-4, 205-6, 215-16, 
379 Or 380, and 24 additional semester hours of approved graduate course work 
Including Econ 5 or 279; (2) passing of the General Examination in micro- 
economic theory, macroeconomic theory, and two other fields selected by the 
Student ang approved by the doctoral program committee; (3) completion of the 
too] requirement (the ‘pa sing of a reading knowledge examination in one 
Oreign language plus the satisfactory completion of Math 124, Stat 97, or Stat 
157-58; and (4) a dissertation to demonstrate the candidate's ability to do 
original research in one of the following fields: econometrics development, eco- 
nomic history, economic policy, economic theory, environmental onomics, 
health economics, history of economic thought, industrial organization, inter- 
nationa] economics, labor economics, mathematical economics, monetary eco- 
nomics, national income accounting, natural resources economics, public fi- 
nance, regional and urban economics, and Soviet economics. 


^ Departmental prerequisite: Econ 1-2 is prerequisite to all other courses in 
Conomics except Econ 217-18: 


First Group 


1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) Hsieh, Long, Dunn 
Lecture (2 hours), discussion (1 hour). Survey of the major economic 
principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary life. Econ 1: 
macroeconomics; Econ 2: microeconomics. (Econ 1 and 2—fall and 
spring) 


"91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty 


An interdisciplinary course, introducing the student to a compre- 
hensive and integrated understanding of the civilization and present 
Problems of East Asia. 


Second Group 


101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) Yin, Metzger, Strickland 
Analysis of supply, demand, and pricing. (Fall and spring) 


102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) Kendrick, Yin 
Theories of national income determination and growth. (Fall and 
Spring) 

104 History of Economic T ught (3) rea 


History of the major schools of economic thought, influence of 


changing problems on the development of economic theory. 
(Spring) 


al course offered by the East Asian Languages and Literatures, Economics, 
Regional S lence, History, Philosophy, Political Science, and Religion Depart- 


aA a pn 


aisi ET 


— Balms! > 
Na ARETE. 
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* Interdepartmental course offered by 


+ Interdepartmental course offered by 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

105 Economic Conditions Analysis and Forecasting (3) Kendrick 
Theory and empirical analyses of economic trends and fluctuatie 
use of economic indicators and simple econometric models (Fa! 

121 Money and Banking (3) Bari 
Nature of money, credit, commercial banking, and other finandl# 
institutions in the U.S. monetary system (Fall and spring) 

122 Monetary Theory and Policy (3) Aschheim, Bart | 


2 : S f | 
Analysis of role of money in economic ac tivity in terms of supply? 
and demand for loanable funds, interest rates and price level. Pre? | 
lems of U.S. monetary policy. Prerequisite: Econ 121 (Spring) 


*123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) Sines, Sick? 


Construction and testing of economic models: regression theon 
parameter estimation, and statistical techniques applicable to 6% 
nomic models. Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102: Math 31 or 41; Stat 1 
(Spring) 


130 Comparative Economic Systems (3) Aschheim, YP 


"Ie i : ant 
Critical exposition of fundamental economic concepts and theories 
capitalism, communism, socialism, and fascism, 


Tg i| 
133 Economy of the Soviet Union (3) Hard 
Development and main features of economic life in the Soviet Unio. 
(Fall) 
: i . t 
134 Comparative Communist Economic Systems (3) Hard 
Analysis of economic development and performance of the SOW 
Union and other Soviet-type economies. Institutional aspects 9 
quantitative measures of performance. (Spring) 
i 2 å T 
136 Natural Resources and Environmental Economics (3) Yer? 


n 
y 
Analysis of market mechanisms for allocating energy and natif 
resources; cases of market failure in the use of the environ 


i ; : ory 
policies to improve resource allocation using market and reguli 
strategies. (Spring) 

^ er 
142 Labor Economics (3) Hab 


A inte 
Analysis of labor supply and demand: poverty and income -— " 
nance; relation between wages, prices and unemployment; 06€ 
tional choice 
E xi key 
1147 Economic History of Europe (3) Shar” | 


ig OF 
: s0 
European economic development since the Middle Ages; emphas i } 
the period following the Industrial Revolution. Evolution of cap 


ism and its impact upon the societies of Europe. (Spring) 
T 
: : ese 
+153 Poverty in America (3) Boeckman, le | 
Exploration of social and economic causes of poverty in the Un 


: ^ itn trate 
States and evaluation of present and proposed anti-poverty $ 


on À ? f flict 
gies, including comprehensive welfare reform. Discussion of e e 
between sociological and economic models of behavior of low 1 
groups. 


the Economics and Statistics Departments. 
rdepartmental course offered by the Economics and History Departments. 


the Economics and Sociology Departments. 


ECONOMICS 271 


157 Urban and Regional Economics (3) Yezer 
Analysis of the determinants of urban growth and development; firm 
location; the functioning of urban land and housing markets. 


158 Industrial Organization (3) Long 
Analysis of the structures and production, pricing, and related prac- 
tices of industries with emphasis on their significance and on ap- 
propriate economic policies. (Spring) 


160 Social and Economic Indicators (3) Staff 


161 Public Finance I (3) Cordes 
Theoretical and institutional analysis of government expenditures, 
taxation, and intergovernmental fiscal relations. (Fall) 


162 Public Finance II (3) Cordes 
Theoretical and institutional analysis of fiscal policy and debt 
management. (Spring) 


165 Economics of Human Resources (3) Stewart, Goldfarb 


Economic analysis of education and training, health care, and other 
contemporary problems. (Fall) 


169 Introduction to the Economy of Communist China (3) Yin 


Background, organization, and operation of the economy. Appraisal 
of performance and ana ysis of problems of development. (Fall) 


170 Introduction to the Economy of Japan (3) Hadley 
Analysis of the structure and growth of the Japanese economy. 
(Spring) 


* 

79-80 U.S. Economic History (3-3) Sharkey 
Process of economic growth from Colonial times to the present. 
Development of various sectors in the economy and their inter- 
dependence. Econ 179: 1607-1865. Econ 180: 1865 to present. (Aca- 
demic year) 


181~ ; 2 
1-82 International Economics (3-3) Dunn, Aho 
Econ 181: international trade theory and international monetary 
theory. Econ 182: continuation of international monetary theory; eco- 
nomic development. (Academic year) 


n r . i i 
185 Economic History and Problems of Latin America (3) Staff 
Analysis of present structures and problems of Latin American 
economies, (Spring) 


198 Proseminar in Economics (3) Stewart, Aschheim, Long 
Examination of major topics in economic theory and the application 
of theory and analysis to policy problems. Open only to economics 
majors in their senior year. (Fall and spring) 


dee Independent Research in Economics (3) Staff 
Under the personal direction of an instructor. Limited to economics 
Majors with demonstrated capacity. Prior approval of instructor re- 
quired. (Fall and spring) 


nterde, 
Part; 
Mental course offered by the Economics and History Departments. 


* A 22422 


Third Group 


except 217-1 al lesigned for graduate $t 


econon [ raduate students with 


ribed prerequisites 


202 History of Economic Thought (3) Hsie 
t ind interpretation of the development of econon 
, through the “Keynesian Revolution" and? 
N Co revoluti Fa nd sprin 
al 
203-4 Microeconomic Theory (3—3 Goldfarb, Meu? 
Econ 203: demand, production. Prerequisite: Econ 101 or equivale 
Econ 204: market income distribution intertemporal 
P 
Catic velfare other topics. Prerequisite: Econ # 
Econ 203 and 204 ring 


E , ry T . 1 
205 Macroeconomic Theory I (3) Hsieh, Barth, New 
Theories of income, employme ind the price level; aggregate supe 

ind der nption, sa 3, investment and the multiply 

DAR l MEV: « T ind central bank's “ii 


I 
06 Macroeconomic Theory II (3) Hsieh, par^ 


j 
the D ission of Cambridge controversia 


ind on ind two-sector models of econo, 
; (Fe 


2E : EA sandid 
207 Business Cycle Analysis (3 Kend"! 

. ! TU : p 
ny 1 l ycles; evaluation of - 
g ] Nat bureau ol Economie 


Sp 


i : ; ich 
208 National Income (3) Kend"? 


gte 
eor reme of economi regate within an Pts 
ome accounts framework, including balancës 
; Spring 
1 
210 Economic Methodology (3) stew 
Met t Í yn I wo ted theoretical issue .. 


212 Economics of Property Rights (3) T 
d Tu 
Applicatic I n nomi theory to decision-making stil) 
I ] rnment organization subject to alternative ins 
1al constrain juisite: Econ 101 (Spring) 
tats 
-2 o " : : ^ jn? 
215-16 Mathematical Economics (3-3) 5 Ø 
Formulation ind applicati of mathematical models in eco e 
Prerequis i e-veal ilculus sequence. Open tO k 


graduates Academic year) 


217-18 Survey of Economics (3 3) 


r 


. i a , 217: ‘ 
For graduate students in fields other than economics. Econ 21 al p“) 
eorv Departmenta 


theory. Econ 218: income and employment th 
ll and spring) 


requisite waived Econ 217 and 218—fa 


ECONOMICS 273 


223-24 Monetary Theory and Policy (3-3) Aschheim, Barth 


Theory of monetary policy within the framework of contemporary 
American central banking. (Academic year) 


233 Seminar: Agrarian Reform, Income Carroll 


234 


235 


Distribution and Development (3) 

Equity and income redistribution issues in the context of current 
developmental programs, stressing land reforms and recent Latin 
American experience. (Fall) 


Seminar: Rural and Regional Development Projects (3) Carroll 
Design and evaluation of rural-based investment projects, with case 
Studies drawn from experience of international agencies, especially 
in Latin America. (Spring) 


Energy Resources and Policy (3) Staff 
Consideration of economic and related policy issues directed at 
energy problems. (Fall) 


237 Economics of the Environment and Holman 


241-45 


243 


244 


245-46 


247 


248 


251 


Natural Resources (3) 
Analysis of public policy problems relating to the environment and 
natural resources development and management. (Spring) 


Labor Economics (3-3) Goldfarb 
Theory of wages and employment, analysis of labor supply and de- 
mand. Structural unemployment; occupational choice; labor market 
discrimination. (Academic year) 


Seminar: Manpower Policy (3) Levitan 
Developments leading to expansion of public investment in man- 
Power resources; evaluation of goals and operations of publicly 
Supported programs. Open to undergraduates (Fall) 


Economics of Education (3) Austin 
Returns to investment in education, allocation of resources to and 
within education, educational financing. 


Industrial Organization (3-3) Long, Strickland 
Structure and performance of the American economy; emphasis on 
the economics of antitrust policy and the impact of government regu- 
latory policies. (Academic year) 


Seminar: Industrial Organization (3) Long 
Selected topics in regulatory economics and in antitrust economics 
during alternate years. Topics for 1978: antitrust problems. Prerequi- 
Site: Econ 101 or equivalent (Spring) 


Health Economics (3) Wilensky 


Demand for medical care; organization of the health care delivery 
industry; Policy issues on regulation, efficiency and allocation of 
health care services. 


Economic Develop t Theories (3) — 


Jasic theories of economic growth and development. Emphasis on 


th Ories inspired by the underdevelopment process. (Fall and 
Spring) 


UA a ae c a 


Ed 


emecene, 


OURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


252 Economic Development Issues (3) St? 
Topics of current importance in 
income distribution, industrial I 
cultural development, 


underdeveloped countries, such? 
olicies, economic integration, ag 
i » y 
and economic planning Prerequisite: Econ# 


(Spring) | 
253 Productivity Analysis (3) Kendri 


Concepts, measurement, and analysis of produc tivity in business # 


government at aggregate and organizational levels. (Fall) 
u 
nre . - 1 . J 
254 Economics of Advertising and Information (3) Tuer? 
Theory and empirical analyses of the role of advertising and infor] 
tion in industry structure and performance. (Fall) 
255 Economics of Technological Change (3) Stews 


Economic principles related to determining the 


proper federal f? 
in influencing civilian-oriented technol 


ogical change (Fall) 

257 Regional Economics (3) Yer 
Analysis of firm location, 
tan production, urban and 
ment. (Fall) 


patterns of interregional or intermetrop? 
regional growth and patterns of devel) 


4 
258 Urban Economics (3) Ye? 


, r : A < id ith 
Analysis of spatial relationships among economic activities WiVa 


A : t$ 
an urban area including the urban land, labor, and housing markei 
urban transportation models: fiscal relationships among jurisdictio 


Prerequisite: Econ 257 or permission of instructor (Spring) . 

259 Income Distribution (3) ES 
Theoretical and empirical analysis of income distribution, inclut | 
analysis of policies related to income inequality. Open to adval 
undergraduate economics majors. (Fall) 

261 Welfare Economics (3) Sum. 
Theories of welfare economics and their applications to P 
policy; analysis of selected topics in public policy. (Fall) 

= de 

263 Theory of Public Finance I (3) C 
Allocation and distribution aspects of government budget policy $ 
cluding critical analysis of theories and principles of expendi 
stabilization, and intergovernmental fiscal relations. (Fall) 

re 

264 Theory of Public Finance I (3) Co " 

n A ine 

Analysis of the effects of taxation on resource allocation and 19 
distribution; impact of the public debt. (Spring) sl 
pe ^ CEU ing? | 

265 Readings in International Taxation (3) Snell a 
Examination of topics in economic theory and policy of Inter $ 
taxation: taxation of foreign currency and multinational corpa velt 
tax evasion and tax havens, and tax systems for economic de | 
ment. (Fall) "m 

267 Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) ies, W| > 

" i : icles: TH * 
Development of the Soviet-type economy. Organization, polic o » 
problems: monetary, production, allocative, foreign trade, ec Re 


> | 
growth. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) | 


ECONOMICS 275 


268 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in Hardt 
Communist Countries (3) 


Appraisal of the Soviet model for economic development in the com- 
munist world, yecially in Eastern Europe and China. Admission by 
permission of instructor. (Spring) 


269 Economy of Communist China I (3) Yin 
Analysis of organization, operation, policies, and problems. Develop- 
ment of the economy under communism. (Fall) 


270 Economy of Communist China II (3) Yin 
ini ] S re - 

Continuation of Econ 269, examining critical problems of develop 
ment. Prerequisite: Econ 269 or permission of instructor (Spring) 


271 Economy of Japan (3) Hadley 
Analysis oí Japanese economic institutions and their contribution to 
Japan's development. (Fall) 


"275 Econometrics I: Introduction (3) Sickles, Neftci 
Single equation models of economic behavior. Statistical methods 
for testing economic hypotheses and estimating parameters. Intro- 
duction to simultaneous equation problems. Prerequisite: Stat 157-58 
or equivalent, or permission of instructor. Some exposure to matrix 
algebra is suggested. (Fall) 


* 1 . »* ~ . igi y 

276 Econometrics II: Simultaneous Equation Models (3) Sickles 
Economic models and simultaneous equation systems. Prerequisite: 
Econ Recommended: a course in matrix theory. (Spring) 


*279 Methods in Economic Statistics (3) Gastwirth, Neftci 
Application of statistical methods to economics. Curve-fitting, regres- 
sion, analysis of variance, and chi-square techniques used to analyze 
economic data. Prerequisite: a one-year course in statistics. (Fall 
and spring) 


281-82 International Economics (3-3) Dunn, Aho 


Econ 281: theory of international trade and factor movements. Econ 
282: international finance. (Academic year) 


285-86 Economic Development of Latin America (3-3) Grunwald 


Econ 285: development models, import substitution, and industrializa- 
tion; underemployment, inequality, and policies for employment and 
income redistribution. Econ 286: theory and performance in trade, 
economic integration, planning for development; foreign aid, foreign 
investment, technology transfers. (Academic year) 


287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Staff 


Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist within the 
methodology of his chosen discipline; each student writes a report 
9n some aspect of a selected key theme. Admission by permission 
of instructor. (Spring) 


tao Principles of Demography (3) Staff 
Introduction to basic demographic perspectives and data; methods 
Mn interde 


interd 
Biona] Sci 


partmental ç 
*partmenta] 
ence, 


course offered by the Economics and Statistics Departments. 
lent Course offered by the Departments of Economics, Geography and 
Sociology, and Statistics 
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for analysis of population size, distribution, and composition? 
terminants and consequences of population trend: Fall) 
d 
“291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) StH 
Basic methods for analysis of mortality, natality, and migration; pof 
ition estimates and projections; estimation of de mographic meas! 
Irom incomplete data (Spring) 


298 Reading and Research (3) 


Limited to Master's degree candidates (Fall and spring) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) swi 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


Fourth-group economics 


d 9 
courses are limited to graduate students an 

"maril for d toral 
primarily for doctora 


andidates. They are offered as the demand requires 


305 Seminar: Macroeconomics (3) se 
Selected topics in macroeconomics Prerequisite: Econ 205. 


| 

312 Seminar: Price Theory (3) si 

Discussion of topics of price theory from recent journal articles j 
313 Seminar: Economic Thought (3) Hs 


Continuation of Econ 202. Principal trends in economic thougl! 


s | 

315 Seminar: Topics in Mathematical Economics (3) Solo 
Intensive study of selected topics, including economic activity an | 
sis, risk and uncertainty, and other topics of current interes 
requisite: Econ 215-16. 

>: : i p 

321 Seminar: Monetary Theory (3) Aschh 


Recent developments in monetary theory 


341 Seminar: Labor Economics (3) s 


Current problems in theory and policy j 

: TM t 

363 Seminar: Public Finance (3) 5 
Selected topics of current interest 


ul 
1378 Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) $ 


A research seminar covering current econometric literature and i 
cial topics. Admission by permission of instructor id 
1379-80 Readings in Economic History (3-3) She | 
Econ 379: American economic history. Econ 380: modern apo | 
economic history. Prerequisite: the appropriate second-group P 
ration and consent of instructor. (Academic year) 


sil 


390 Seminar: International Economic Theory (3) px? 
Limited to graduate students, primarily for doctoral students: | 
nation of recent contributions in this field 


L4 
C TONG hy 

e a 
An interdepartmental course offered by the Departments of Economics GeograP 
Regional Science Sociology, and Statistics 
t An interdepartment 


al course offered by the Economics and Statistics Departments. 
* An interdepartment 


al course offered by the Economics and History Departments 
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391 Seminar: International Economic Policy (3) Staff 


Topi f i ic i »blems. 
Topics selected from current significant policy pre 3 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Dox tor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


i : Staff 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) i ted. for 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeate 

credit. (Fall and spring) 


IDUCATION 


Professors M.E. Coleman, D. Sinick, R.E. Baker, M.N. Rashid, R. Tillman, 
Marinaccio, L.H. Elliott, L. Nadler, M. Brenner, J.G. Boswell, C.E. 
Ontress, R.J. Frankie, S. Kavruck (Visiting), M. McIntyre, D.A. Moore, 
- Winkler, D. Linkowski (Chairman) 
Professorial] Lecturers W.W. Chase, A. Drexler, D. Iwamoto 
Ssociate Professors E.P. Kulawiec, G.L. Horrworth, R.I. Peterson, G.D. 
iggs, S.R. Paratore, G:W. Smith, J.W. Fleck, M. Burns, J.C. Hedde- 
Sheimer, J.A, Greenberg 
SSistant Professor G.A. Lofaro (Research) 
Adjunct Assistant Professor J. Noel 
‘sistant Professorial Lecturers J.D. Gates, M.R. Phelps, R.E. McNelis, 
I N. Davis, T.R. Howie, D.G. Altscher, P. Callas 
nstructor M, Gazvoda (Research) 
lrers C.S.J. Gage, M.F. Kelso. C.B. Stapp, S.A.R. Hoth 


Programs of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in pues 
“ter of Arts in Education, Master of Arts in Teaching, Education Specialist, 


Octor of Education are offered by the School of Education and Human 
‘velopment (see pages 103 -32). 


» 138, 139, 140, 144, and 146 are special methods courses which 

lected in the senior year by students in the secondary school cur- 

after substantial preparation in the teaching fields concerned. Course 

: ments and hours of credit vary with license requirements. Practices of 
cessful teachers studied; actual teaching content as found in current texts 
ry Courses of study reviewed. Prerequisite to all special methods courses: 


ne 108, 123, and 131, Additional prerequisites are stated under each course. 


100 Special Workshop in Education (arr.) Staff 


Topics to be 


announced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated 
for credit. 


(Fall and spring) 


101 Career Choices in Education and Horrworth, Burns 
Human Services (3) 
Introduction to the wide 


: variety of careers available in education and 
allied Services: 3 


early childhood through college, museum, rehabilita- 
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tion, industry, publishing, community, recreation, tourism and g 
ernment settings. Supervised three-hour visits to selected Bi 
(Fall and spring) 

: rf 

102 Introduction to Human Development I (3) Mclnty 
Lectures and three-hour site visits. All aspects of developmi 
through the early childhood stage. Field experiences based on W 
variety of child study techniques (Fall and spring) 

103 Introduction to Human Development II (3) Mclnif 
Lectures and three-hour fieldwork sessions Development from mide! 
childhood on. Cultural, familial, and societal influences highlight] 
Prerequisite: Educ 102 (Fall and spring) 

j 

104 Psychology for Learning and Teaching (3) Horrwof* 


Principles, theory, nature, and course of learning and teaching pr 
esses. Examination and analysis of the strategies and dynamics f 
teaching and learning in behavioral settings, "Three-hour fieldw?? | 
sessions. Prerequisite: Educ 102, 103 (Fall and spring) 


| 
f 
105 Society and the School (3) Bosw? 


' - i egt% 
Historical and social development of education, contemporary is 
cooperation of the school with other community agencies, functo 

»f school personnel. (Fall and spring) | 


110 Elementary School Teaching of Reading (3) Hora? 
Introduction to methods, techniques, materials, and activities es, 


tial to a good elementary school reading program. Prerequisite: P 
108 and 123, or teaching experience 


111 Elementary School Curriculum and Methods (15) Moore and s 


s : P . T ( ; 1 | 
Diagnostic reading, children’s literature, mathematics, science ©) 


à : e 
guage arts, social studies, music, art, physical education Pre-stude 


teaching one and one-half days a week. Prerequisite: Educ 104 
104, 105; and senior standing. (Fall) 


112 Educational Measurement (3) si 


iof 
: " : " tio 
Basic evaluative measurement tec hniques: selection, administt ig 
and interpretation of standardized tests: test construction, evalu@ 


procedures, statistical analysis (Fall and spring) 

113 Elementary School Art (3) 
Lecture and laboratory (3 hours), field work—as arranged. For me 
graduates in the elementary school curriculum. Materials and 
ods. Material fee, $5. (Spring) " 

; St 

115 Experimental Course (arr.) t| 

AA e 9| 
Courses being offered for the first or second time. Topics to p 
nounced in the Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 


(Fall and spring) 


w| 

118 Elementary Reading: Classroom Diagnosis k , 

and Instruction (3) d” 
Emphasis on diagnostic procedure aimed at individualizing 8P 


i 
ale 
: x a $23 - > jval 
proving classroom instruction. Prerec uisite: Educ 110 or equ 

è l 


(Fall and spring) 
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121 International Experiences (1 to 6) Staff 
Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific topic. (Fall and 
spring) 

124 Communication Skills and Interpersonal Relationships (3) Brenner 
Theory and practice in the development of professional relationships: 
teacher-child, teacher-parent, teacher-supervisor, utilizing interview 
and other activities. 


in Washi - Hoth 
125 Museums in W ashington (3) : a 
Introduction to use of museum collections and porvicos: — 
visits will include unusual collections in art, history, and natur 
Science. 


i i 1 re 
Children's Literature (3) Mcelnty : 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Newer books for children a 
the children's classics, contribution of literature to child deve op- 
ment. (Fall) 


Secondary School Principles and Methods (3) Boswell, Kulawiec 
For seniors. Classroom management and teaching techniques for 
initiating, guiding, and evaluating learning activities. Group-work to 
be arranged, Prerequisite: Educ 104 and 105. (Fall) 


Student Teaching in Early Childhood Schools (6 to 9) McIntyre 
For seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite: 
Educ 111 or equivalent; Educ 150, , 153. (Fall and spring) 


Supervised Experience in Education (3 to 6) Staff 
Field work, internship, and instructional practice: (1) adult education 
and human resource development (Wiggs); (2) college student devel- 
opment experience (Burns); (3) higher education (Frankie); (4) Inu- 
seum education (Brenner); (5) counseling (Heddesheimer). Admission 
by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

Student Teaching in Secondary Boswell, Kulawiec, and Staff 
Schools (6 to 9) 2 
For seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite: 
Educ 131. (Fall and spring) 

Student Teaching in Elementary Horrworth, Moore, and Staff 
Schools (6 to 9) 2 
For seniors. Admission by permission of instructor. Prerequisite: 
Educ 111 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


36 Teaching English in Secondary Schools (3) i: 
Lithia (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 semester 
hours in English, (Spring) 

137 Teaching Speech (3) — 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 semester 
hours in speech or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


POPE UR T net ee sire 


138 Teaching Social Studies in Secondary Schools (3) Boswell 


“ecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 24 semester 
Ours of socia] studies. (Spring) 


Teaching Art in Secondary Schools (3) staf | 


Lecture (2 hours), la oratory (2 hours) Prerequisite: 24 semeslt 
hours of Art. Material fee, $5 (Spring) 

140 Teaching Mathematics in Secondary Schools (3) Gate 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: mathemall@ 
through calculus (Spring) 

144 Teaching Science in Secondary Schools (3) Kulawié 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 1ours). Prerequisite: 24 semesll] 
hours of science. (Spring) 

146 Teaching Foreign Languages (3) Kulawit 
Lecture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Prerequisite: 18 semeslé 
hours of one foreign language (Spring) 

150 Foundations of Early Childhood Education (3) MclInty® 
Historical devel nts, philosophy, and objectives of nurse 
schools, kindergartens, and dav ‘care centers; exploration of (0f 


‘ f 
|orary programs and models with curriculum implications : 
schools in the U.S. and abroad. Admission by permission of insti? 


152 Early Childhood Curriculum (3) McInty* 


l | (4 
content, approaches, methods,. and materials in languag 


athematics, science, health, social studies, and aesthetic 60% 
cation. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) 
153 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood Mclnty® | 


Education (3) 


— 
Planning, reporting, records, teacher-child and teacher-family im! 


ction, diagnosis and evaluation, worki 


: nals 
ng with paraprofession? 
Admission by permission of instru tor (Spring) 


154 Community Resources and Materials for the Young Melati 
Child (3) 
Interaction with community agencies for services and resource: 
physical facilities, including play activities and curriculum materi? 
for the young child. Admission by permission of instrue 
Spring) 


jd 
161 Human Development (3) Rash . 
Consideration of human development and behavior throughoui c 
life span; emphasis on practical implications of relevant interdi 
plinary research (Fall and spring) 


à i inklet 
162 Foundations of Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, wink ; 
Introductory survey: definitions scope, principles, historical v 


ground, organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. 
and spring) 


" kde! 
163 Personal and Social Adjustment (3) wd 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, te an 

and others working with children and adolescents. (Fa 


spring) 
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171-72 Seminar: International Education (3-3) Moore 


Survey of selected foreign educational systems and cultures. Re- 
search, techniques, and materials to develop world-mindedness. Em- 
bassy resources utilized. 


173 Comparative Education (3) Kulawiec 
A systematic investigation of the educational structure and practices 
of selected representative school systems throughout the world. 
Emphasis on development of a methodology for comparative study. 


178 Designing and Implementing Conferences and Meetings (3) Nadler 
Same as HKLS 178. Use of design committees steering committees, 
selection of resource people, site selection, exhibits, and relation to 
supplier personnel. Special attention to designing the core of the 
conference, and related conference activities. (Summer) 


Third Group 


Departmental prerequisite: A degree from an accredited institution is prerequi- 
Site to all third-group courses in education. Adequate professional preparation 
i. Prerequisite to all third-group courses in education except for those courses 
Imited to students in the M.A.T. degree program. Undergraduate students in 


, elt senior year may enroll in third-group courses with permission from the 
Instruct ! 


200 Special Workshop in Education (arr.) 
Topics to be announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
credit. 
201-2 International Education (3-3) Moore 


Survey of selected foreign educational systems and cultures. Re- 
Search, te« hniques, and materials to develop world-mindedness. Em- 
bassy resources utilized. 


203-4 Comparative Education (3-3) Kulawiec 
A systematic investigation of the educational structure and practices 

Of selected representative school systems throughout the world. 
Emphasis on development of a methodology for comparative study. 

205 The Curriculum (3) Staff 
For experienced teachers. Curriculum foundations and issues, com- 


Parison of curriculum patterns, curriculum development in subject 
areas, and group consideration of student problems. 


207 Curriculum Materials (3 to 6) Staff 


For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study and 


classroom teaching aids, with direct application to students' situa- 
tions, ; 


208 Human Development (3) Rashid 
Considera 
life span; 
plinary rese 


tion of human development and behavior throughout the 
emphasis on practical implications of relevant interdisci- 
arch. (Fall and spring) 


209 Child Development (3) Rashid 


Interdisciplinary approach to child development and behavior. Prac- 


ves implications of research in disciplines contributing to knowledge 
about childhood. (Fall) 


CÓ Sha aN da "— 
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213-14 History of Education (3—3) 


a 


An 
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210 Adolescent Development (3) Rashid 


Interdisciplinary approach to adolescent development and behavi0h} 
Practical implications of research in disciplines contributing to 
knowledge about adolescence. (Spring) 


M 


Quantitative Methods I: Introduction to Paratore, Smith 
Survey Measurement and Research (3) and Staf 
Introduction to measurement techniques and evaluation Emphasis on 
application and interpretation of data gathering techniques and ae 
scriptive statistics. 


Bosw 
> 2139. E : ; i 
Educ 213: Education as a major factor in the development of worl 
civilization from the invention of writing, through the organizatii 
of schools, to the contemporary challenge to schools. Educ 21% 

b 
evolution of the American educational system (Alternate academi 


years) 
215 Experimental Course (3) staf 


Courses being offered for the first or second time Topics to be r 
nounced in the Schedule of May be repeated for crê ^ 
(Fall and spring) 


Classes 


-18 Philosophy of Education (3-3) Kulawif* 
Educ 217: to help students formulate a personal philosophy of edi 
cation. Educ 218: social foundations of education—forces that sha 
policies and offerings of the school. (Academic year) 

219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) Bake! 
Current theories of teaching and learning and their applicatio? 4 


teaching strategies of elementary school teachers. (Spring) 
a f 
221 International Experiences (1 to 6) A 
Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific topic. (Fall? 
spring) 
: : : : 9? 
222 Foundations of Reading Instruction—Early Childhood Cole? 


and Elementary School (3) 


. i jal 9P 
Historical and psychological background; readiness, special tio? 
proaches and skills for beginning and elementary readers; evalu’ at 
of materials; demonstrations of diagnostic, classroom, and ins 
tional techniques. (Fall) 
p : - à me | 
223 Foundations of Reading Instruction—Intermediate Cole ! 


and Secondary School (3) " 
Historical overview and need for teaching reading on these levé" | 
informal diagnostic techniques for content teachers; selecting te?! | 
terials; basic reading and study skills and their application in conr 
areas. (Fall) 


ø | 
Diagnostic Teaching of Reading (3) Cole 
Classroom diagnostic and instructional tex hniques for eleme, 
school level; construction of informal tests; administration, 500 A 
and interpretation of informal and standardized tests; study 9 Jes?! 
terials and application of readability formulas. Prerequisite: at 
one previous course in reading. (Spring) 


224 


—— Qm it puse t tmn 
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226 Reading in Secondary School (3) Coleman 
Extension of diagnostic and instructional techniques in Educ 223: 
construction of informal tests; administration, scoring, and interpreta- 
tion of informal and standardized tests; evaluation of materials, in- 
cluding application of readability formulas; study of reading pro- 
grams, Permission of instructor required. (Spring) 


227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) Baker 


Identification, definition, and analysis of some of the most important 
problems facing the contemporary American elementary school. 


(Fall) 


Ia : 


228 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) Baker 
Current trends and research in reading, language arts, social studies, 
mathematics, science, music, art, and physical education. 


233 Audiovisual Education (3) Kubalak 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Selection, evaluation, and use 
of audiovisual materials; administrative problems in care, operation, 
maintenance, and use of such materials and equipment. Material fee, 
$7. (Spring) 


LL is RO a eS 


D PCI T TH 


234 Organization for Personalized Learning Staff 
in the Open Classroom (3) 

Practical application of individualized instruction theories and meth- 
ods through design, development, implementation, and revision of 
elementary and secondary level self-instructional packages. 

235 Analysis of Teaching (3) Boswell 
Teaching as work: diagnosing learning skills, program planning and 
implementation, feedback information on both student and program. 
(Fall) 

236 Introduction to Education Technology (3) Wiggs 
Consideration of historical perspective, process, instrumentation, and 
implementation of self-instructional systems. 

237 Systems Approach to Instructional Design (3) Wiggs 
Application of systems techniques to the development of instruc- 
tional programs. A workshop design, using multi-media instruction. 

241 Education of the Gifted (3) Staff 
For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness, provi- 
sions for the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects. 

242 The Teacher and School Administration (3) Staff 
Role of federal, state, and local administrative units; school finance; 


legal controls: school plant; public support; improving teaching con- 


ditions, ^ (Fall and spring) 

243 Human Relations in Education and Management (3) Marinaccio 
( ormerly Human Relations in Education) 
Principles and 


practices in human relations between and among 
learner, 


teacher, other school personnel, parents, and community. 
245 J s : 
School and Community (3) Marinaccio, Greenberg 


The i ! ' 
De School as an important member of a team of social agencies that 
uilds the community. 


ea ree ati 
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246 Administrative Issues in Urban Education (3) staf | 
Investigation of current issues in urban education (Fall and 
spring) 


247 Vocational, Technical, and Occupational Education (3) Greenbet 
Development, current concepts, agencies involved problems, am 
trends in vocational, technical, and occupational education in th? 
United States, with emphasis on the community college 


248 The Teacher and School Supervision (3) Tillma? 
Nature, organization, human relationships, and tec hniques (Fall 
and spring) 

249 Drug Treatment and Resources (3) staf 


Individual, social, and cultural factors related to drug abuse. Re 
habilitative methods in treating drug abusers: use of communit 


resources (Spring) 

250 Counseling Drug Abusers (3) staf 
Counseling theory and practice applied to drug abusers. Crisis inte 
vention, self-help groups, and family therapy; individual and grou? 
counseling (Fall) 

251 Foundations of Counseling (3) Heddesheimer, Winkl@ 
Introductory survey: definitions, scope, principles, historical back 
ground, organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. (Fa 


and spring) 


252 Organization and Administration of Vontres 
Counseling Services (3) 
Principles and procedures for designing and implementing counselilé 
services. Admission by permission of instructor (Spring) 


253 Individual Appraisal in Counseling (3) Wink” 


: d 
Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal tec hniques M. 
velopment of systematic case study Prerequisite: Educ 112 or equ! 
lent (Fall and spring) 


254 The Middle School (3) Kulawie® 


1 ! net: 
Development, organization, and practices; emphasis on the lea 


! : : the 
the teacher, the administrator, the curriculum, and the setting of 
school for the preadolescent (Fall) 

E E jet | 
255-56 Secondary Education (3-3) Kulaw". 


bi 
Examination of historical, psychological, sociological, and philosoP 
cal bases; emphasis on prescriptive implications. Special attentio 


contemporary problems and practices (Academic year) 
"POS as ress 
257 Career Development and Information (3) Sinick, vo of | 
Theories of career development; factors influencing the wor quot | 
work; procedures for evaluating and using socio-personal, € 
tional, and occupational information. (Fall and spring) 
s | 
. : : tres 
258 Theories and Techniques of Heddesheimer, Von 
Counseling (3) out 
Theories and practices of vocational, educational, and personal 
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seling. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in guidance and counseling, 
including Educ 253 and 7 (Fall and spring) 


259 Administration of the Elementary and Secondary Fleck 
School (3) 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Survey of administra- 
tion, including practices of modern schools. (Fall) 


260 Supervision in the Elementary and Secondary School (3) Fleck 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Review of modern 
Supervisory concepts, including practices in schools. (Spring) 


261 Practicum in Counseling and Heddesheimer, Rashid, Vontress 
Human Development (3) 
Intensive counseling experience under supervision. Emphasis on rela- 
tionship dynamics, analysis, recommendations and follow-up. Sepa- 
tate sections offered for counseling majors and human development 
majors. Prerequisite: Educ 258. (Fall and spring) 


262 Internship in Counseling and — Heddesheimer, Rashid, Vontress 
Human Development (3) 
Counseling experience under University and institutional supervision 
in a variety of settings. Separate sections offered for counseling 
majors and human development majors. Prerequisite: Educ 261. 
(Spring) 


263 Human Resource Development: Training Wiggs, Nadler 
and Education (3) 
Concepts and purpose, historical backgrounds, roles of human re- 
source development personnel, program areas. Prerequisite: adequate 
professional preparation or experience in training, education, and 
development. (Fall) 

264 Design of Training Programs in Nadler 
Human Resource Development (3) 
Training, education, and development programs for various client 
Systems will be planned using critical events conceptual model. Field 
work. Prerequisite: Educ 263 and permission of instructor. (Spring) 

265 Futurism and Education (3) Kulawiec 
Contemporary view of the future through readings, discussion, simu- 


lation, games, and films. Impact of technology on humans and the 


environment. Future shock, alternative futures, overchoice. 
(Summer) 


*267 Interdiscipli i 
nterdisciplinary Study of Language Disorders (3) 
For graduate students in education, speech and hearing, and psy- 


chology, Psycho-educational team participation, team diagnosis and 
analysis of case studies. Multidisciplinary understanding of philoso- 


phies of learning and treatment of symbolic malfunctioning. (Fall) 
768 Family Counseling (3) Winkler 


i family as a system: how it affects the client and how the client 
ete it, Idactic presentations, role-playing, and work with simu- 
a ated families. (Summer) 


interdis 
and Drama, ciplinary course offered by the Departments of Education, Psychology, and Speech 
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269-70 School Business Management (3-3) Fleck 


" i N ines 
Educ 289: philosophy, responsibilities, and functions of the busines 
management office in public education institutions. Educ 270: practi 


cum in educational business management (Academic year) 

273-74 Teacher Education (3-3) Boswl 
Educ 273: Pre-service teacher education; evolution of program de 
velopment, governance, issues, trends. Educ 274: Continuing profes 
sional development of educators; economic and social benefits to 
society, promising practices, financing issues (Alternate academi 
years) 

275 Seminar: School Finance (3) Fleck 

Educational financial theory, practice, and control, including methods 
of financing (Fall) 


276 Seminar: Public Relations in School Administration (3) staf 
Purposes, gathering materials disseminating agencies, publici 
media, public participation in policy-making (Spring) 


1 

277 Dynamics of Change in Education (3) Bosw®! 
An analysis of the process of cultural change in Western societ) 
with emphasis on education Comparison of theories; analyt% 
tools; his 
the future 


278 School Law (3) Fleck 
Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and responsibilities? 


teachers, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major # 
terest to the group (Spring) 


| : : j f 
al precedents; the contemporary situation, prospects 0 


279 Adult Education (3) Nadler, Wig? 


ies 
` " je? 
Current concepts and objectives, historical development, agent, 
involved, personnel, clients, programs on all levels—commW^ 
through international. (Fall) 


280 Program Planning in Adult Education (3) wig? 


EI è : 00 
Determining educational needs for adults in school and non-s% ] 
agencies; designing programs and instruction; budgeting and $6 
uling of adult programs. Field work with sponsoring agency: 


requisite: Educ 279 and permission of instructor (Spring) 
Q Zr nd ihm - kie 

283 Higher Education in the United States (3) Fran p 

History, scope, purpose, present status, programs, and trends 

higher education in the United States. (Fall and spring) : | 
: Ee à ? : naco | 
284 Administration of Higher Education (3) Marino, | 

Government, organization, and administration of colleges and if 

versities; duties of trustees and administrators. (Fall and SP ! 
285 purn 


Planning, Organization and Coordination of Higher 
Education Student Activities (3) | 
(Formerly Student Activities) 

Focus on the skills and knowledge needed by student aff 
fessionals, faculty advisors, and college administrators in plan 
budgeting, and dealing with policy issues related to campus 
gramming. Includes program proposal preparation. (Spring) 


airs pro 
ning 


pro” 
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287-88 Clinical Study of Reading Problems (3-3) Coleman, Peterson 
For advanced students. Diagnostic and corrective work under super- 
vision. Prerequisite: Educ 222 and or 224 and 226. Material fee, 
$10 per semester. (Academic year) 


289 Organization and Administration of Peterson, Davis 
Reading Programs (3) 
For principals, assistant principals, supervisors, superintendents and 
reading teachers. Problems in planning, reorganizing and improving 
the total reading program. (Fall and spring) 


290 Severe Learning Disabilities in Reading (3) Peterson 
For experienced teachers. Case studies of children and/or adults 
with severe reading problems, planning and implementing instruc- 
tional programs. Admission by permission of instructor. Material fee, 
$10. (Summer) 


291 Planning the School Plant (3) Chase 


Selection of sites; evaluation of existing buildings; utilization of 
present facilities; adaptation to curricular needs; building, operation, 
and maintenance problems. (Fall) 


293-94 Research and Independent Study (3-3) Staff 


Individual research under guidance of a staff member. Program and 
conferences arranged with an instructor. (Academic year) 


295 Quantitative Methods II: Paratore, Smith 
Research Procedures (3) 
Required of all candidates for masters' degrees in education. Analy- 
sis of scientific approaches to problems in education; evaluation of 
research techniques. Prerequisite: Educ 112, 212; or equivalent. 
(Fall and spring) 


297 Personnel Administration (3) Fleck 
Organization and administration of personnel programs for educa- 


tional institutions. Basic philosophy, principles responsibilities, and 
functions. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) bc 


Required of M.A. in Ed. degree candidates writing master's theses. 
(Fall and spring) 


302 Quantitative Methods III: Paratore, Smith 
Inferential Techniques (3) 


Educ 302 or Stat 105 is required of all doctoral students in education. 
Prerequisite: Educ 212 or a basic statistics course and permission of 
instructor, (Fall and spring) 


303 Data Analysis (3) Paratore 
Use of computer in data analysis. For doctoral students at the dis- 
sertation-planning stage. (Fall) 


304 Practicum in Supervision (3 to 6) Fleck 


Practical experience in supervision of instruction. Admission by per- 
mission of instructor. 
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305 Internship: Supervision (3 to 6) Fleck 


Service in a school situation directed by the University's faculty a 
school systems; integration of theory and practice 


306 Quantitative Methods IV: Advanced Paratore, Smii 
Research Design (3) 
Required of all doctoral students in education Evaluation and af 
plication of educational research designs Prerequisite: Educ 302 or 
equivalent (Fall and spring) 


310 Museum Studies (3) Stap? 


Study of museums’ functions and their educational roles 


311 Museum Audiences (3) Brennél 
Study of the many audiences of many ages who use and enjoy I" 
seums. 

312 Internship in Museum Education (6) stap? 


Full-time placement in education departments in area museum 
Supervision and seminar are provided by George Washington UM 
versity faculty. Admission by permission of instructor. 
316 Recent Developments in Elementary School Social Moot? 
Studies (3 to 6) 
(Formerly Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Social 
Studies) 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, male 
rials, and innovative programs relating to the effective elemental? 
School social studies curriculum, Admission by permission of d 
structor 


aT , ff 
317 Recent Developments in Elementary School s 
Science (3 to 6) 
(Formerly Curriculum De elopments in Elementary School S« ient®) 


: ; ; te 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, ™ 


1 a) 
rials, and innovative programs relating to the effective elemen 
school science curriculum. Admission by permission of instructo" 


f 
320 Recent Developments in Elementary School S2 
Mathematics (3 to 6) 


f 


Formerly Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Math? 
matics) te 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques: m 
rials, and innovative programs relating to the effective elemen : 
school mathematics curriculum. Admission by permission of inst 
tor (Spring) 


staf 


321 Practicum in Curriculum (3 to 6) regio? 
> 1 ^ å A "ime 3 5 
Supervised field experience in curriculum. Admission by permi 


of instructor (Fall and spring) 


on 
322 Internship: Reading (3 to 6) pora 
Limited to doctoral students in education Experience in a = 


area of college teaching. (Fall and spring) 
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323 Internship: Reading (3 to 6) Peterson 
Limited to doctoral students in education. Service in a school situa- 
tion directed by the University's faculty and school systems; inte- 
gration of theory and practice. (Fall and spring) 


324 Teaching Reading and Study Skills Peterson 
at the College Level (3) 
Evaluation of reading skills at the college level. Development of col- 
lege reading programs, including diagnostic and teaching techniques, 
Program planning and implementation. Prerequisite: Educ 226 or 
equivalent, and permission of instructor. (Summer) 


325 Curriculum Theory (3) Tillman 
Examination of reviews and research studies in curriculum theory. 
Focus on trends, values, interpretations, fads, design systems, and 
evaluation. (Spring) 


330 Foundations of Early Childhood Education (3) McIntyre 
Historical developments, philosophy and objectives of nursery 
schools, kindergartens and day care centers, exploration of con- 
temporary programs and models with curriculum implications for 
schools in the United States and abroad. (Fall) 


332 Early Childhood Curriculum (3) McIntyre 
Writing content, approaches, methods, and materials in language arts, 
mathematics, science, health, social studies, and aesthetic education. 
(Fall) 


333 Role of the Professional in Early Childhood McIntyre 
Education (3) 
Planning, reporting, maintaining records, teacher-child and teacher- 
family interaction, diagnosis and evaluations, working with para- 
professionals. (Spring) 


3 : n 

34 Community Resources and Materials for the Young McIntyre 
Child (3) 
Biisteoton with community agencies for services and resources; 
3 ysical facilities, including play activities and curriculum materials 
or the young child. (Spring) 


335 Practicum in Early Childhood Education (3 to 6) McIntyre 
Supervised professional activity in selected early childhood pro- 
grams; seminar. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in early childhood 
education and permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


336 Practicum in Reading (3) 
Supervi 


Coleman, Peterson, and Staff 
Sm ed experience in testing and teaching. Approximately 120 
~ aas hours required. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall 
and Spring) , 


341 Cogniti 

opi Models and Instruction (3) Rashid 

iod. models (Guilford, Piaget, etc.) are analyzed as the theo- 

Bs Ns m for planning instructional episodes appropriate at vari- 
svels—childhood through adulthood. (Fall) 
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342 Language Development (3) 


Nature of language development; 
process (Spring) 


Rashit 
role of language in the socializatioii 
343 Advanced Studies in Human Development (3) Rashid 
Review and consideration of empirical rese 
topics in human development. I 
needs in respect to each topic 
of the instructor. (Spring) 


arch studies on selected 
SSues, instrumentation and reseaf 
discussed. Admission by permission 


353 Counseling Older Persons (3) Sinick l 
Special considerations and counseling emphases on second careet | 
retirement adjustments, death and dying. (Spring) 

354 Cross-Cultural Counseling (3) Vontres 


Problems of and procedures for counse 


ling culturally different clients 
Emphasis on counseling cultur 


al minorities in the United States. 
355 Counseling in Groups (3) 
Principles of group dy 
Techniques and pract 


Heddesheimer, Winkle | 

namics as related to interaction within groups 

ice in group counseling, (Fall) 

356 Guidance and the Disciplines (3) staf 
For experienced counselors, Exploring the: foundations of guidant 


through the disciplines of psychology, sociology, economics, antht® | 
pology, and philosophy. 


357 Personal and Social Adjustment (3) Winkle 
Mental health problems: emphasis on needs of counselors, teachel* | 
and others working with children and adolescents. (Fall &? 
spring) 


358 Advanced Theories of Counseling (3) 


Critical analysis and evaluation of leading counseling theorie 
consideration of their implications for practice. Intended for Ed " 
tion Specialist and Doctor of Education degree candidates who" 


area of concentration is counseling. Admission by permission of 
structor (Fall) 


Vontress, Heddesheimt 


360 Job Development and Placement (3) Linkows™ 


i 
Policies, princ iples, and processes involved in job development, mo 


fication, and placement Emphasis on removal of barriers an d 


< ‘gable 
methods for placing members of special groups, such as the disabl 
(Spring) 


snick | 
361 Medical Aspects of Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Sinic* | 


^n. ‘ ati¢ 
Etiology, symptomatology, and treatment of chronic and traum y 
disorders with rehabilitation counseling implications. Admission 
permission of instructor. (Fall) 


‘nick 
362 Client Evaluation in Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Lofaro, Simlé 


er 

Test and non-test methods of furthering client and counselor um 
Standing. Prerequisite: Psyc 131. (Spring) 

m. : dieti i i. Lofar? 

363 Psychosocial Aspects of Rehabilitation Linkowski, Lo 
Counseling (3) 


ts, 
í i e . e 
Impact of congenital and later disabilities on attitudes, self conc p 


2 —— M——— dá 
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and motivations. Implications for rehabilitation counseling. Admis- 
sion by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


365-66 Field Work in Rehabilitation Counseling (3-3) Lofaro 
Field work of one full day a week. Educ 365: concurrent seminar in- 
cluding history, philosophy, and introduction to practice. Educ 366: 
concurrent seminar including job analysis, placement, and follow-up. 
Admission by permission of instructor. (Academic year) 


EN Rm = 


nS 


IBA 


367-68 Internship: Rehabilitation Counseling (6-6) Lofaro 
Supervised practice of three full days a week, with seminar providing 
integration of theory and practice. Prerequisite: Educ 365-66. 
(Academic year) 


369 Professional Issues in Rehabilitation Counseling (3) Staff 
Culminating seminar covering professional problems and ethical is- 
sues. Prerequisite: Educ 367. (Spring) 

370 College Students and Their Community (3) Burns, Phelps 
Survey of literature on the characteristics, behavior, and attitudes of 
the contemporary college student; college students’ interaction with 
their environment. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 

371 Principles and Practices in College Teaching (3) Greenberg 


General principles, methods, techniques and experimental instruc- 
tional media for teaching at the college and university level. (Fall) 


372 Internship in College Teaching (3 to 6) Greenberg 
Supervised experience in a selected area of college teaching. Pre- 
requisite: Educ 371. Admission by permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 


373 The Community-Junior College (3) Greenberg 
The two-year college as it relates to secondary education, four-year 
colleges, and universities. Objectives, curricula, students, faculty, 
legal concerns, and special problems of two-year colleges. (Fall) 

374 Current Issues in Higher Education (3) Elliott, Marinaccio 
Prerequisite: Educ 283, 284. (Spring) 

375 Foundations of a College Student Development Burns 
Program (3) 


College student development as an integral part of higher education 
Programs, (Fall) 


376 College Student Development and Campus Groups (3) Burns 
Principles and procedures of student development programs with 
campus groups; campus group activities and development of student 


leadership. (Spring) 

377 Practicum in College Student Development (3 to 6) — 
Supervised practical experience in college student development pro- 
grams. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 

378 Practicum in Te 


For selected 
Students’ 


acher Education (3 to 6) Brenner, Boswell 
experienced teachers. Supervised field work relevant to 
Professional needs, to be arranged. (Fall and spring) 


4 


=e 
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379 Practicum in Adult Learning Programs (3 to 6) Nadlf 


Supervised practical experience in various forms of adult educal!! 
ind human resource development. Admiss 


sion by permission of” 

Fall and spring) 

380 Sensitivity Training: Laboratory Method (3) Drexlé 
A sensitivity learning experience in human 


relations using uns 
tured group experience, 


il 
individual feedback, experimentation, @ 


" 


practice. Admission by permission of department, prior to regist 
tion (Fall and spring) 
; : - 
381 Adult Learning (3) Wigf| 


Learning theories as applied to adults in individual and group lea 


ing transactions; effect of age on learning psychological, physi@ 


and social environment in adult education situations (Fall am 
spring) 


382 Instructional Strategies in Adult Learnin 
Methods, techniques 


g Programs (3) Nadi 
and devices for adult learning; develop? 


; i : i i $| 
action-oriented learning situations in adult learning progra 
(Spring) i 


383 Interviewing-Counseling for Human Resource Wigf 
Developers (3) ' 
Applications of interviewing, coaching and counseling skills for Ë 


human resource development specialist and others in various 009 


pational settings. 


384 Evaluation of Adult Learning Programs (3) wig | 


" | i sett 
Evaluation of adult learning programs in business, industry, gov® 


ment, voluntary and community organizations, and agencies. 


385 Collective Negotiations in Higher Education (3) Frankie, Rho 
Theory, practice, problems, and issues in collective negotiation” 
higher education. 

386 Current Issues in Adult Learning Programs (3) wig 
For M.A. in Ed degree candidates 
fields of adult education and huma 
sion of others by [ 


s in the 
Current issues and trends gif 
n resource development. A 
vermission of instructor (Spring) 


f 
387 Administration of Adult Learning Programs (3) Su 


Program administration in school 


. [ e 
and non-sc hool agencies, sta 
cruitment and develop nent, 


> : ey inte 
fiscal operations, facilities, and ma! l 
nance of effective community relations. (Fall) l 


$ j0 

388 Case Studies in Higher Education Administration (3) | Marinac™ 
Limited to advanced doctoral 
selected hypothetical cases rel 
tions of colleges and 
structor. 


ig 0 
i i P 8 
students in education. Analyte -| 
ated to essential administrative ir 
universities. Admission by permission 0 


; : Jet 
389 Consultant-Client Relationships in Human Resource Nad 
Development (3) 

Examination of the 


< : jors 
consulting process, consultant-client behav d 
and dilemm 


NeY an 
as using theory and field experience for individual 
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organizational development. Prerequisite: Educ 264, 280; or approval 
of instructor. (Fall) 


390 Legal Problems in Higher Education (3) Frankie 


Investigation of legal problems in higher education related to the 
legal structure of higher education, religious concerns, students, 


faculty, and academic programs. (Spring) 


391 College and University Curriculum (3) Greenberg 
Development, patterns, creative design, issues, problems, evaluation, 
and trends in the higher education curriculum. (Spring) 


392 Financing Higher Education (3) Frankie 
Analysis of private, state, and federal revenue sources; student aid, 
program budgets, and financial methods and practices. (Fall) 


393 Practicum in Higher Education (3 to 6) Frankie, Greenberg 
Supervised field experiences in higher education; reports and con- 
ferences. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 


394 College and University Governance (3) Marinaccio 


Organizational and administrative structures, patterns, and relation- 
ships in higher education. Prerequisite: Educ 284. (Fall) 


395 Problems and Practices in Educational Marinaccio 
Administrative Organization (3 to 6) 
Application of principles and practices concerned with change and 
evaluation of educational administration. 


396 Internship: Higher Education Administration (3 to6) Marinaccio 
Service in a higher education situation directed by the University 
and the cooperating institution to integrate theory and practice. 
(Fall and spring) 


397 Internship: Elementary Administration (3 to 6) Brenner 
Service in a school situation directed by the University's faculty and 
school systems; integration of theory and practice. (Fall and 
Spring) 


3 i tad : : 

38 Internship: Secondary Administration (3 to 6) Fleck 
Service in a school situation directed by the University's faculty and 
school Systems; integration of theory and practice. (Fall and 
Spring) 


99 Seminar: Applied Educational Administration (3 to 6) Fleck 
Application of the theories and principles of administration to the 
pu lic schools. Student participation with guidance by recognized 
regional practitioners. 


Fourth Group 


A master's 
SrOup courses. 


degree from an accredited institution is prerequisite to all fourth- 


All fourth-group seminars are open to doctoral candidates or 
hind degree students with approval of instructor. Study is indi- 
aned on the basis of previous study and experience in the subject 
‘riders level of competence and to meet identified profes- 
quirements. 


ds o 


Reo qun rgo CO CN Cei t 


—— SPORT ein, terme ene Te ge ee 
` mipit d SOMEONE 
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Each of the following courses is offered fall and spring. Each course may b 


repeated for credit 


401 Seminar: History of Education (arr.) Boswdl 
403 Seminar: Philosophy of Education (arr.) Kulawiet 
405 Seminar: Human Growth and Development (arr.) Rashid 
411 Seminar: Elementary Education (arr.) Bake | 
413 Seminar: Secondary Education (arr.) Kulawiei| 
421 Seminar: Adult Education (arr.) Nadlet 

422 Seminar: Higher Education Administration (arr.) Marinacoll 


423 Seminar: Higher Education (arr.) Marinacó/ 
424 Seminar: College Student Development (arr.) Burn 
425 Seminar: Teacher Education (arr.) Boswell, Bak 
427 Seminar: Human Resource Development (arr.) Nadlét | 
429 Seminar: Educational Personnel Administration (arr.) Fle | 
431 Seminar: Administration (arr.) Fled 
433 Seminar: Supervision (arr.) Fleck 
441 Seminar: Curriculum (arr.) staf 
443 Seminar: Guidance and Counseling (arr.) stf 
445 Seminar: Research and Evaluation (arr.) Paratore, smit 
446 Seminar: Reading (arr.) Peters? 
490 Pre-dissertation Seminar (3) sif 


: . A i jo? 
Required of all Ed.D. degree candidates. Approval of the dissert 
prospectus is necessary for successful completion of the semi 
Admission by permission of instructor 


491 Dissertation Research (arr.) suf 


^ . x bas 4) 
Preparation of a research outline; research and writing of p^ 
proved doctoral dissertation under the direction of major adv 
and dissertation committee. Prerequisite: Educ 490. 


EDUCATION POLICY—DOCTORAL PROGRAM 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION POLICY 


P.E. Austin (Chairman), C.J. Lange, A.D. Kirsch, H.L. LeBlanc, pH 
Lengermann, M.N. Rashid, C.T. Stewart, Jr. 


The Graduate Scho 
gram leading to the 
policy. The prog 


ro | 
ol of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartmental Figg 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of educ | 
ram is directed by a committee whose members are drawn 


" 
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the School of Education and Human Development and from the Departments 
of Economics, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, and Statistics. 

The scope of the program is policy research and analy: as it relates to 
education, broadly conceived. It is intended for those who wish to pursue or 
Continue academic careers or careers in policy-making positions. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90-92, 98-100. Candidates must 
Complete three fields of study, one of which must be education policy analysis. 
šach candidate is to develop a concentration within one academic discipline. 


201-2 Seminar: Current Issues in Education Policy (3-3) Staff 
Review of literature relating to current education policy issues with 
emphasis on use of research and analy in formulating and evalu- 
ating policy. 


220 History of Universities (3) Andrews 
The modern university since about 1830: emphasis on recent trends 
and their origins; influence of earlier concepts and institutions. 
Higher education in its larger intellectual, social, and political con- 
text: critical examination of theories. Same as Hist 220. (Spring, 
odd years) 


222 Seminar: Topics in Education Policy (3) Staff 


Intensive investigation of special topics in education policy. 


290 Advanced Studies in Education Policy (3) Staff 


Supervised study and field work in selected policy areas. 


iNGLISR 


Professors C.D. Linton, P.H. Highfill, Jr., J.G. Allee, Jr., J.P. Reesing, Jr. 
Chairman), E.R. Weismiller, R.N. Ganz, Jr., G.W. Stone (Visiting) 
Junct Professor J.C. Broderick 

Ssociate Professors M.H. McClanahan (Emeritus), A.E. Claeyssens, Jr., 
E Rutledge, J.A. Quitslund, J.A.A. Plotz, J.H. Maddox 
P stant Professors C.W. Sten, G.R. Bozzini, R.L. Combs, G. Carter, G. 
aster, D, McAleay y, J.R. Schneider, O.A. Seavey 
M act Assistant Professors C.H. Greer, L.S. Pena, A.M. Zwick, F.C. Reid, 
nas Guerrini 
mmt Professorial Lecturers R.P. Rhinehart, C. Steinberg, M.V.W. Dow, 
~ Evans, H, Faulkner, A.G. Jenny, R.L. Moss, J.W. Rose, L.A. Weigant 
tt Instructor M.A. Strom 
m B.L.H. Sterman, J.M.G. Wuckovich, C.T. Bader, C.G. Beckjord, 
B ee S. Armstrong, L. Bachorik, R.C. Bausch, B.E. Dick, W. Galli- 
Jenny Mc E.T. McClay, S, Sayres, J. Smith e 
cKean Moore Visiting Lecturer in Creative Writing S.R. Shreve 


Bache / ; i 
Male of Arts with a major in American literature or English literature 
O}-study or departme 


he general re 
t è . " 
se. garding courses to be taken in satisfying 
aningful initiation into the social studies and the natu- 
ences.) 


omcbresuttigucau aen H > 


Me a a a Lom 


-—- 


elated areas—(a) as appropriate, 3-12 semester houm 

language (classical Hebrew Greek, Lalit 
italian, Russian, or Spanish); (b) six semesti r hours of phílost 
OI c) six semester hours of history (English, Americal 


an )T world) 


4. Required for the major 
a) I d 9tudy major—a major examination must be passed in eitha 
in or English literature at the end of the senior year. Although no s% 


urses is prescribed, students are ex 


os 
‘pected to engage themselv@ 
writers and works from the whole chronological span of American litet 


iterature. Proseminars in American Literat re, Engl 199-20 
English Literature. Enol 105.0 we ion fof 
ind in English Literature, Engl 195-96 assist students in their preparation 
th or examination. Students who wish to be 


candidates for graduatio 
with Special Honors in either American or English literature must be in W 
field-of study major 


(b) Departmental majo! 30 semester hours of second group courses offering 

perience with several ipproaches to literature which, together, make a dist 
of literary study, distr buted s follows 

im 1 


and either 161-62 or 163 and 


i ) ERRER um Tene E e Í 
16 h semester hours Englis iterature; a 15 additional hours? 
COUI I I ment, of which at least 12 hours must 
4 AI if 

E iterature S gl 120, 193-94; three semester hours of Americal 
literature 18 i } 


onal hours of 


by the English Depart 


nent ich at least 15 hours must be in Engli terature 
Mast f Arts in the field li Prerequisite: the degré 
f B AT ha n English, or 24 semest@ 
yu English and Ame he sophomore level. 
Required: the gen: qu S including (1) 24 semesl/ 
hours Of course work planne jn with the advisor on the basis“ 
+} 


plan ation ø 
ie student's undergraduate preparation, including ^ 


a minimum of six seme 
hours in English literature 


, ` : gti 
4j a written Master's Comprehensive Examinall 
master's thesis (six semester 


> ~ es 
hours) written on an approved topic pr 
the direction of tł or in whose field the major portion of the mate?! 


I ine siruct 


falls the approval of the department advisor, 12 additional seme 
h« ; in lieu of thesis 
: : ol 
Master of Arts in the field of English literati I Prerequisite: the degree E 
Bachelor of Arts with an u idergraduate major in English or American liter? 
ture, or 24 semester hours in English and/or American literature above ™ | 


sophomore level 


Required: the general requirem 


o 
ents, pages 90-98, including (1) 24 seme 
hours of course rk, planned in 


4 „ritt 
in consultation with the advisor (2 a wr 
a : la fal .emeste 
e Examination; and (3) a master's thesis (six se 51 
an approved topic under the direction of the instructo f 
material falla or ] ] t advise” 
material falls, or, with the approval of the department é 
12 additional semester hours in 


Master's Comprehensiv 
hours) written on 
whose field the 


lieu of thesis 


Doctor of P i 


hilosop! 


y in the field of American literature Required: the 9" 
eral requirements, pages 90-92, 98-100; high-level proficiency in an appror 
ate foreign language; the ssing of a General Examination in the follow 

four fields: (1) Early American literature—to 1815, (2) 1815-1900, (3) 1900 


2) a f. 
T1: I isci ‘a 
Present, (4) a fourth field, which may be either literary or interdisciplina 
Each student plans 


: : it 
a program in consultation with a departmental comm 


pa 
t 
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l 
: —Required: the gera 
in the field of English — in an i the et 
Doctor of Philosophy in t p 100; high-level pro viaa ir a LL 
requirements, pages- 90-92, “ata General aes history of the — in- 
Oreign language; the passing to 1500, — to present;-(8j dem 
Doing m Lee aurei (4) 1800-1900; (5) ie ture one ol the idm 
(2) 1500 1660; (3) 1660 1800; ism; (8) American lite m field of American 
pe mhekespeare; d | cU tor of Philosophy in 

elds listed above under 


al com- 
i 'partmenta 

ion with a dey 

xam in consultation 

ee» ME i » lans a prograr 

Ire, Each stude nt pk 

mittee, 


e isite: 
i inglish—Pre requ 
: jd in Englis 
shing field 
, 1a teac hir g 5 
zducation with EV 
A rfc r ,duca ; 'd on pag 
suchelor of Arts in i 113-14. 1 rses listec 
i iculu pagos - fessional courses 
P" education EM Uds na yn and the professional 
"nelis ption atr 
Required: the English opti 


T res 
ievement Test score 
TT Achievemen i 
` 3 on ^ z 4 ^sted in 
lege Board English Se ir Engl 9 or may be 2 be- 
3 W se College Bo Bik? ned t n5 riting skill, : 
maudents whos v t ration may be assig lard us and writi eris skill 
suggest inadequate f lling grammar, stand: x whose scores or W whose 
Vocabulary, reading, spe = gl 9 or 10. Students waive Engl 10; those e both 
; i 2 T “ng T \ 2 tO Né " raiv 
«4 Placement Ems s ince will be allows 2 will be allowed to w 
Indicate superior mk € superior competence 
Scores indicate marke ys 
x 9 
Engl 10 and Engl 11 or 12. 


a im iC € t 8 nts to gus urse is de termined 
ial stu 1 y 
rnatior 


e 
(see page 27). P 
é ner cours 
isite to all otl l 
19 or 10 is prerequisite oa int, or written 
isite: Engl 9 o : » or equivalent, 
al prerequisite: Eng irse in literature, o | 
} ir urs i 
)-S ister-hour co 
A 6-semeste 


cond-group 
ission to all seco 
isite for admission 
instructor, is prerequisite A “a 
Permission of the instr ctor, is pretenppeda bos 
Courses in English except Engl 115, 16t 


E 
ENGLISH As A FOREIGN LANGUAG 


First Group 


ini and Staff 
Bozzini an 
s (0) ati Course 
ional Students ( nosci 
^ ernational S SUME NE urse 
1 English for Interna * reading, vocabulary, boratery boss Pi week 
Elementary grammar, » rahe monitored la ora y ped 
5 8 sa Tai i 
meets 15 EEan an EE Tuitio 
Further labora Ory v Je BITBÓ. 
of 5 semester hours; laboratory 


ini and Staff 
Bozzini a 
'ersation. 
i dents (0) , id conversat 
: ational Stu ; rocabulary, at ; a 
2 English for Intern 'ammar, reading, vocal mi laboratory hours E: 
etd termediate 4m rs and five veri ion is charged at t 
5 SS PAS. e Tuit 5 č 
Course ae s omae work encouraged. Ti 
Week. Further la Orator 


se, $17.50. 
; ratory fee, 3 
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m > I 
training in composition. Course meets 10 class hours and three mol 
tored laboratory hours per week. Further laboratory work @ 


couraged. Tuition is charged at the rate of 5 semester hours: labot 
tory fee, $17.50 


5 English Composition for International Bozzini and Sta 
Students (3) 


Extended writing practice for international students showing hig 
degree of proficiency in use of English Development of writing 
skills; study of expository tec hniques and library research methods 
Course meets four hours per week. Students completing Engl 5 wit 
a grade of A or B will receive academic credit for the course 8? 
may enroll in Engl 11 or 12 to fulfill the Columbian College unde 
graduate requirement in English. Special fee, $25. 

7 English Composition for International Bozzini and St 
Students (3) 


A more advanced composition course, following English 5, for unde 
graduates not yet ready to take Engl 11 or 12 and for graduate sti" | 
dents in need of further writing practice. The course requires wee j 
reading and writing assignments and a research paper. Students ar 
expected to be familiar with expository techniques and library ™ 


i " m n e 
search methods taught in Engl 5. The course meets four hours P 
week. Special fee, $25 


Supplementary Program 


à | ol 
During the fall and spring semesters, a sup lementary instructional program 
4 P i ^ Ew 12 
five to seven hours per week will be required of students receiving the 


certificate of eligibility for the F-1 or J-1 visa for the study of English only 
Courses within this program will also be open to students in the regular sen 
Intensive courses. "m 

The supplementary program will focus on reading improvement, the devel? 
ment of study skills, and further practice in 


writing. Tuition is charged a 
rate of 3 semester hours. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


First Group 


af 
9 English Composition: Language as Claeyssens and st 
Communication (3) 


y 
Intensive grammar and composition course for students inadequate 
prepared for Engl 10. Detailed instruction, drill, and exercise ai 
basic structure and writing paragraphs; also includes content coV he 
in Engl 10. In addition a noncredit reading course, given by 
Reading Center, is required for students whose test scores she 
reading deficiency. Engl 9 meets five hours per week and o 
three semester hours of credit; the reading course meets an addition 
three hours per week for a maximum of 10 weeks. Special fee 
(Fall and spring) 


4 


10 English Composition: Language as Claeyssens and sf 
Communication (3) pe $ 
Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the 0" 
torical complexities of unity, development, organization, 4” 
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herence, by analysis of selected current prose; library research pro- 
cedure, (Fall and spring) 


11 English Composition: Language and the Claeyssens and Staff 
Arts and Sciences (3) 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques; em- 
phasis on the rhetorical complexities of the sentence and diction, 
and on logical thought, by analysis of selected readings on the nature 
of langu and of the arts and sciences. Prerequisi Engl 9 or 10. 
Students who receive credit for Engl 11 cannot receive credit for 
Engl 12. (Fall and spring) 


12 English Composition: Language in Claeyssens and Staff 
Literature (3) 


Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques 
through critical writing; emphasis on the rhetorical complexities of 
stylistics in the sentence and diction, and on logical thought, by the 
study of literary genres, and of the use of language in literature. 
Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. Students who receive credit for Engl 12 
cannot receive credit for Engl 11. (Fall and spring) 


eee E 


aii NAR EAA 


Second Group 


Aani Send tt age 


= 


101 Expository Writing (3) McClanahan, Moore 
Types of expository writing; weekly exercises based on students’ 
needs; particular attention may be given to problems in the writing 
of graduate theses. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12. (Fall and 
Spring) 

102 Introduction to Creative Writing (3) McAleavey 

(Formerly Narrative Writing) 
Discussion of student poetry and/or prose fiction. Prerequisite: Engl 
9 or 10; 11 or 12; consent of instructor. The student should submit a 
writing sample to the instructor before registration. (Fall and 
spring) 

103 The Writing of Fiction—the Short Story (3) McAleavey 
Prerequisite: Engl 102; consent of instructor. The student should 
submit a writing sample to the instructor before registration. (Fall) 

104 The Writing of Poetry (3) McAleavey 

Prerequisite: Engl 102; consent of instructor. The student should 
submit a writing sample to the instructor before registration. (Fall) 

76 The Writing of Plays (3-3) Claeyssens 
Same as SpDr 105-6. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12; consent of 


Instructor, The student should submit a writing sample to the in- 
Structor before registration. 


The Writing of Fiction. the Novel (3) Claeyssens 
Prerequisite: Engl 102 or 103; consent of instructor. The student 
Should submit a writing sample to the instructor before registration. 
(Spring) 

108 Advanced Cre 
(Formerly Ady 


105 


107 


ative Writing (3) Staff 
: ) anced Writing—Poetry and Prose) 
erequisite: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12; 102; consent of instructor. The 
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student should submit a writing sample to the instructor befom 


registration (Spring) 
110 Composition for Teachers of English in High School (3) Strom 
Analysis of the problems of grammar, me hanics, and basic rhetorie® 


principles in high school English teaching 


Third Group 
201-2 The Teaching of Composition (3-3) Claeyssens and staf 


(Academic year) 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 
First Group 


51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3-3) Rutledge and sul 
Representative works by major authors studied in their historic 
context; discussion of recurrent themes, and introduction to vario? 
types and forms of imaginative literature (Academic year) 


61-62 Comedy and Tragedy (3-3) Carter, Past? 
Modes of comedy and tragedy as developed in drama, nondramal' 
verse, and prose fiction in literatures from ancient to modern tím? 
Engl 61: comedy —Chaucer to Borges. Engl 62: tragedy—Book of Jo 
to Beckett. (Academic year) 


Second Group 


111 Medieval English Literature—Exclusive of Chaucer (3) Alle? 
112 Chaucer (3) Allee 
(Spring) 
e 
115 Introduction to English Linguistics (3) we 
Development of the English language in a historical treatment 
English grammar (Fall) 
116 Medieval Legend and Saga (3) Alle? 


Celtic and Norse. 


= " :2 110 

117-18 English Poetry: Form and Content (3-3) Weismilt 
n : - r a 
Traditional and modern poetry; emphasis on the ordering of an 
guage by which poetry brings into being patterns of thought 
feeling which release meaning. 


120 Practical Criticism (3) plot? 


Uses of language and complex shapes of thought in literature; 7 
duction to mature study and full enjoyment of poetry, fiction 
drama. (Fall and spring) 


f 
123 Principles of Literary Criticism (3) carg ! 
Works of major critics; consideration of ways in which literature ' 
analyzed, classified, judged, and justified; Aristotle, Longinus, Dr 
Johnson, Coleridge, Schiller, Arnold, Eliot, Richards, Frye. 
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125-26 Elizabethan Verse and Prose (3-3) Qu: 
ighfill 
127-28 Shakespeare (3-3) rere 


'Te »mes. Eng 7: his- 
Development of dramatic forms and recurre nt Miser uo 
tories and comedies. Engl 128: tragedies. (Academic ye 


. Reesin 
129 The Earlier 17th Century (3) " 
Poetry and prose to 1660, exclusive of Milton. 


130 Milton (3) Reesing 


g=; ighfill 
131-32 EugJish Literature, 1660-1780 (3-3) - 
Poetry and prose of the Neoclassic period. Engl 131: 1660-1740. Eng 

132: 1740—1780. (Academic year) 


: acis Plotz 

133-54 The Romantic Movement (3-3) : i ; Pe- 
Engl 133: Blake, Wordsworth, Coleridge. Engl 134: Byron, y 
Keats. (Academic year) 

i : A = Carter 

135-36 Victorian Literature (3-3) $: Cai Aa 
Engl 135: Tennyson, Browning, Arnold; Dic ens; ;arlyle, : 
Engl 13 aceet Eliot, Browning, Tennyson, Swinburne, Hardy, Hop 
kins, Wilde, Pater. 

Linton 

137-38 The 20th Century (3-3) E (m 
Literature since 1900. Engl 137: poetry and criticism. Engl 138: dr 
and the novel. (Academic year) 

145-46 Special Topics in English Literature (3-3) Maddox, Carter 
Eng] 145: English and American Gothic: the literature of — 
Engl 146: iglish love poetry. Each course may be repeate or 
credit. (Academic year) 

147-48 Special Topics in English Literature (3-3) | Maddox, = 
Engl 147: Irish literature in the 20th century. with. pec -— 
on Joyce and Yeats. Engl 148: George Eliot and the "Lady Novelists. 
Each course may be repeated for credit. (Academic year) 

ood 4 taff 
151 19th-Century British Poetry (3) ; S 
Readings in Wordsworth, Keats, Browning, and Swinburne. 
x 

54 The English Novel (3-3) Maddo 

Major novelists. Engl 153: 18th century. Engl 154: 19th century. 
(Engl 154—fall) 

756 The English Drama (3-3) pa Paster 
Engl 155: Shakespeare's contemporaries. Engl 156: Historical survey, 
1660 to present. 

167 20th-Century Drama (3) 


Representative continental, English, and American plays of the 20th 
century, 


153- 


155 


359 20th-Century British Prose Fiction (3) 
-92 Introductio 


Selected m 
entirety, p, 


191 
n to European Literature (3—3) Plotz and Staff 
ajor works in various genres, read in translation ve in 
agl 191: Iliad and Aeneid; dramas from ancient to modern 


4 


RA EPPES 


f 
' 
times. Engl 192: Plato, Ovid, and Dante; medieval saga and romant®} 


prose fiction from Cervantes to Mann Open to freshmen and soph} 


mores. May be taken to satisfy the requirement for meaningful initi 
tion into the humanities (Academic year) 
i 
193-94 History of English Literature (3-3) Reesin | 


Academic year) l 
195-96 Proseminar in English Literature (3-3) paste | 
For field-of-study majors in English literature. Themes and concer } 
basic to the English literary tradition which draw connections 
tween diverse works from the Old English period to recent time 
(Academic year) 


197 Independent Study (3) Reesing and St@ 
Open to honors candidates in the field-of-study major in Engli” 
literature during their senior year (Fall and spring) 


198 Senior Honors Thesis (3) Ganz and Si 


Independe 


T 3 " t 
study. Under the guidance of an instructor, the stude? 


: m : ê 
writes a thesis on an approved topic. Open to qualified seniors int 
field-of-study major in English literature (Fall and spring) 


Third Group 


212 Studies in Chaucer (3) Allet 

213 Old English (3) Alle 
Old English grammar and readings (Fall) 

214 Beowulf (3) Ale 


Prerequisite: Engl 213 or equivalent (Spring) 


217 English Poetry: The Formal Development (3) Weismil# 
t 
218 Form and Content in Modern Poetry (3) Weisiil® 


219 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) Brodetio® 


Principal bibliographical sources and typical problems in resedi 
Fall) 


ie See ha re siis tz 
223-24 Studies in Literary Criticism (3-3) plo 
i d 
225-26 Studies in 16th-Century English Literature (3-3) Quitslu® 
TISA i : tet 
227—28 Studies in Shakespeare and his Contemporaries (3—3) Pas 


(Academic year) 


229 Studies in English Literature, 1600-1660 (3) Reesin$ 
Chief figures exclusive of Milton 

230 Studies in Milton (3) Resin 

731-32 Studies in English Literature, 1660-1780 (3-3) Highl 

233-34 Studies in the Romantic Movement (3-3) ros 

235-36 Studies in Victorian Literature (3-3) Carte! 


(Academic year) 
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237-38 Studies in 20th-Century Literature (3-3) Linton 
253-54 Seminar: The English Novel (3-3) Maddox 
255-56 Studies in Dramatic and Theatrical History (3-3) Highfill 


Engl 256: Seminar in drama and theater of the Restoration and 18th 
century, held among the Folger Library collections. A Folger Institute 
Seminar. 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


George Washington University is a member of the Folger Institute of Renais- 
Sance and 18th-century Studies. Institute policies are set by a central committee 
9! Which each member institution is represented. Doctoral students enrolled 
in One of the Institute seminars are eligible to apply for fellowship aid. Folger 
Institute Seminars are numbered 301 through 308. Students wishing to register 
Or these courses should consult the chairman of the English Department. 


301-308 Folger Institute Seminars (3 credits each) Staff 
Topics will be announced. 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
First Group 


71-72 Introduction to American Literature (3-3) Ganz and Staff 
Historical surv ngl 71: From beginnings to the Civil War. Engl 
72: From the Civil War to present. (Academic year) 


Secong Group 


120 Practical Criticism (3) Plots 
Uses of language and complex shapes of thought in literature; intro- 
duction to mature study and full enjoyment of poetry, fiction, and 


drama. (Fall and spring) 
“62 Studies in American Literature (3-3-3) Seavey, Combs, Schneider 
Same as AmCv 160-61-62. Major factors in the national cultural 


tradition as shown by outstanding writers. (Engl 160, 162—fall; 
161—spring) 


160.61 


163 : 
764 Major American Poets (3-3) pe 


Advanced Critical study of significant writers and movements. Engl 
63: From beginnings through the 19th century. Engl 164: The 20th 


c 
entury, (Academic year) 
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i : E 
165-66 American Drama (3-3) Claeyssens, COM 


Historical and critical study of significant plays and forms. Engl 1% 
Fr beginnings to 1930. Engl 166: Since 1930 (Academic year | 
167—68 The American Novel (3-3) Combs, Claeysse? 


Historical and critical study of significant novels. Engl 167: W 
beginnings through the 19th century. Engl 168: The 20th cemi 
Academic year) 


170 The American Short Story (3) Con 
Historical development of the American short story (Spring) 
171—72 Major American Writers (3-3) Gal 


Engl 172: Three American “Naturists William James, Theodo" 
Dreiser, and William Carlos Williams. Each course mav be repeal® 

for credit (Spring) 
"a » ; jl 
173-74 Selected Literary Movements (3-3) Schneider, McAleav? 
Y K : r 
Engl 173: Regionalism in American literature Engl 174: An intem 


tona! context for contemporary American poetry. Each course m» 
be repeated for credit (Academic year) 
e olt 
175-76 Special Topics in American Literature (3—3) pl 


md fo! 
Engl 175: Jewish-American writing. Each course may be repea ated ? 


credit (Fall) 
; ; ns 
177-78 Contemporary American Literature (3—3) Ganz, Claeyse 
Major and representative works since World War II (Academ 
year) 
A 
181-82 TBA TB 


, 0! 
Two special courses offered each year by the Jenny McKean Mig 
Visiting Lecturer in Creative Writing. Each course may be repe? 


for credit (Academic year) uf 
2 a 
197 Independent Study (3) Reesing and p 
Open to nonors candidates in the field-of-study major in Amer 
literature during their senior vear (Fall and spring) 
198 Senior Honors Thesis (3) Ganz and 9^, 


ode? 
Independent study. Under the guidance of an instructor, the = jp 
writes a thesis on an approved topic. Open to qualified n rs 
the field-of-study major in American literature (Fall an 


: : x geav! 
199-200 Proseminar in American Literature (3-3) d 


For field-of-study majors in American literature. Reading 
ferences, and group discussions (Engl 199 spring) 


Third Group 
219 Research Methods and Bibliographical Materials (3) 


a : r re 
Principal bibliographical sources and typical problems in 


(Fall) 


263-64 Studies in American Poetry (3-3) 
(Engl 264— fall) 
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267-68 Seminar: American Fiction (3-3) ae Maddox 
Research and critical reading: fiction and the criticism of fiction. 
281-82 Seminar: Early American Literature (3-3) Seavey 
283-84 Studies in American Romanticism (3-3) Broderick 
Engl 283: Melville—the early fiction. Engl 284: Emerson, Thoreau, 


and the Concord Group: the intellectual background and the literary 
achievement. (Engl 284—spring) 


285-86 Seminar: American Literature, 1865-1900 (3-3) Schneider 
Realism in America. (Engl 286—spring) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) = 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) = 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


“NVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 


C S 
ÜMMITTEE ON ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 


tig Pizsimmons (Chairman), O. Bergman, R.S. French, R.W. Kenny, R.C. 


olm, H, Merchant, W.E. Schmidt, A.M. Yezer 


C i ^ . 

T Slumbian College of Arts and Sciences offers interdepartmental pro- 
r 3 in environmental studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
Ar *chelor of Science. The program leading to the degree of Bachelor of 


Bach 
e . 
folis elo" of Arts With a major in Erivironmental Studies (Departmental)—The 
1, The rüuirements must be fulfilled: 
1 tes Peral requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 80-87. 
ki, E ia Courses (qualified students may substitute advanced courses 
their Program). Permission, in order to include more elective courses in 


): 
(a) Statistics. Stai 91. 


atural Sciences—six to eight semester hours selected from BiSc 3-4, 


— at 


——— — 
n 


et) Feci m 


ruens SPI te ppm. Lm aie 
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11-12; Chem 11-12; Geol 1-2, 21-22; or Phys 1, 2. Courses designated for 0? 


science majors must be passed with a grade of A or B to be accepted tow? 


fulfilling the introductory natural science requirement. This includes BiS¢ ¥ 
and Geol 1 

c) Social studies—12 semester hours selected from Anth 1-2; Econ i 
Geog 51, 52; PSc 1 or 3, 2; Psyc 1, 5-6; or Soc 1, 2 


3. Required courses in the major (48 semester hours): 
(a) BiSc 140 (four semester hours). ; 
b) Eight semester hours selected from BiSc 101, 102, 103, 108, 109, 110.7 
I 23, 124, 125, 127, 135, 141, 143, 144, 145, 146, 149, 150, 161, 167; if 
208, 210, 211, 237, 242; Chem 22, 50, 122, 151-52, 153-54; Geol 5, 125, 128,7 
147, 163, 181, 272; Phys 6, 14, 15, 16, 27-28. | 
c) 30 semester hours in courses selected from two departments iM » 
following—Anth 151, 152, 170, 186, 263, 267; Econ 101, 102, 136, 157, 158) ™ 
199, 237; Geog 127, 132, 135, 140, 142, 144; PSc 111, 112, 117, 118, 120, 122 18 
Psyc 104, 144, 151, 156; Soc 126, 127, 128, 151, 152, 181 
(d) Envr 151-52 (six semester hours). 


Bachelor of Science with a major in Environmental Studies (Departmental 
The following requirements must be fulfilled: 


The general requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 80-87 » 

= r : . "| i 

2. Prere ite courses (qualified students may substitute advanced "€" 
i i the! 


with dep ental permission, in order to include more elective courses if 
program 
(a) Statistics—Stat 91 3 
(b) Natural sciences—12 to 16 semester hours selected from BiS¢ "i 
Chem 11-12; Geol 21-22; Phys 1, 2. Either BiSc 11-12 or Chem 11-12 must 
selected 3 
c) Social studies—12 semester hours selected from Anth 1-2; Econ ! 
Geog 51, 52; PSc 1 or 3, 2; Psyc 1, 5-6; Soc. 1, 2. 
3 Required courses for the major (48 semester hours): 
(a) BiSc 140 (four semester hours). 11 
(b) 20 semester hours selected from BiSc 101, 102, 103, 108, 109, 110, j£ 
115, 118, 123, 124, 125, 127, 135, 141, 143, 144, 145, 146, 149, 150, 161, 167 4 
208, 210, 211, 237, 242; Chem 22, 50, 122, 151-52, 153-54; Geol 5, 125, 128^ 
147, 163, 181, 272; Phys 6, 14, 15, 16, 27—28. con 
(c) 18 semester hours selected from Anth 151, 152, 170, 186, 263, 207 404 
101, 102, 136, 157, 158, 161, 199, 237; Geog 127, 132, 135, 140, 142, 144; pse 
111, 112, 117, 118, 120, 122, 187; Psyc 104, 144, 151, 156; Soc 126, 1 
151, 152, 181 
(d) Envr 151-52 (six semester hours). ust 
The science and social studies courses listed under 3(b) and 3(c) above 
be taken in not more than three departments. Not more than six aj" 


1% 


service-learning courses may count toward fulfilling requirements of the r” 
In choosing elective courses for both the Bachelor of Arts and Bae e pei 
Science degree programs, students are reminded that permission of t Jim 
of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Committee On jeg? 
mental Studies is necessary to take courses not offered by Columbian Tn" 
of Arts and Sciences, and that a maximum of 12 semester hours of suc dies 
may be taken. The following may be of interest to the environment@ : 205 
major: BAd 101, 171, 201, 203; *CE 194, 197; HKLS 152; U&RP 153, ^u of 
The permission of the instructor, the department chairman, and the 
the School of Government and Business Administration is necessary 
graduate courses (numbered 201 and above) in that School. 


s. 
: ^ s ours 
* See the School of Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin for civil engineering c 
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151-52 Senior Seminar in Environmental Studies (3-3) Staff 


Limited to majors in environmental studies. Directed reading and 
discussion of contemporary environmental problems. 


159-60 Field Experience (3-3) 
Open to juniors and seniors majoring in environmental studies. Stu- 
dents will spend at least eight hours per week in a political, tech- 
nical, legal, or special interest organization working on environmental 
questions. 


ENTAL HUMANITIES* 


Associate Professors R.S. French (Director), M. Kernan (Visiting) 
Junct Instructor P.E. Wallace, Jr. 


EXPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES 
First Group 


2-3 Politics and Values (3) Staff 
(Formerly Hum 4 and 6) 
A freshman course: limited enrollment. Students will be housed in 
Thurston Hall. Field-study and case-study of value conflicts implicit 
in selected political issues involving federal policy and legislation. 
Concurrent registration in special sections of PSc 2 and 3 required. 
Students registering for Hum 2 in the fall semester will be required 
to register for Hum 3 in the spring semester. Admission by permis- 
sion of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


126 Environmental Issues (3) French, Fitzsimmons, Merchant 
An interdisciplinary analysis of selected aspects of the population 
question, pollution and human health, urban environmental prob- 
lems, issues of economic growth and development, technology and 
public policy. (Spring) 


40 Washington, D.C.: Culture Interdisciplinary Team 
and Politics (3) 
An all-university course designed primarily for freshmen and trans- 
fer students. Major facets of metropolitan life, past and present, 
analyzed by faculty, students, and community leaders. (Fall) 


72 Language of Cinema (3) Kernan 
Introduction to cinema as language through analysis of the compo- 
Dents of film structure—camera, editing, sound, movement, music, 
lalogue and mise-en-scéne. Class work includes reading, visual com- 
munication exercises and a final project. Admission by permission 
of instructor. (Fall) 


91 
792 The Creative Process (3-3) Claeyssens and Interdisciplinary Team 


T : i 
a he process of invention in the arts. Professors of drama, dance, film, 
Minist 
to ered h 
Sete jointly by ^ Divis 
ces and Geograph 


ion of Experimental Programs. r P 
e Division of Experimental Programs and the Departments of Biological 
Y and Regional Science. 
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irt, and English participate. Examination of documents in whim 
artists in all fields lis scuss work in process. Ex« hi inge with practic 
artists through visits to rehearsals and studios and through dist 


sion with visiting artists and critics (Ac ademic year) 


Second Group 
101-2 Supervised Field-Study (6—6) Fren? 


taf 
Community-based projects supervised by appropriate faculty. Juni? 


and seniors admitted by permission of instructor. Prerequisiti 
Hum 1( Hum 101 (Hum 101 and 102—fall and spring) 
158 Film Directors and Styles (3) Kerr? 


í 
Examination of influence on major film directors of twentieth-cenl 
art movements: German expressionism, Soviet constructivism pd 


" i ; r 1 
realism, neo-realism and structuralism. Comparison of film narrat 


with styles in other art forms (Fall) 
: . . r p j 
161 Special Studies in Film (3) Kem 
An intensive sti of film structure as exemplified by the work 0 
single t ) 1 genre (Fall and spring) 
: cf 
171 The Legal Process (3) walla“ 


The function which law plays in society and the nature of the lef 
process. Examination of the societal assumptions and values AW 
mold the law. Emphasis upon institutions that make up the lawi " 
courts, administrative agencies, legislative bodies, and execU", 
agencies. Open only to juniors and seniors by permission of inst 
tor (Academic year) 


174 Science and Values (1 or 3) Schmidt, park 
Study of the effects of scientific knowledge and technology OM f 
institutions and the image of man, of the question of ethics 
morality in science, and of the science of values. Admission Dy 


mission of instructor 


gil 


198 Conference on Policy Studies and the Humanities (3 or 6) "T 
Examination of a selected policy issue (e.g., health care, freed? e? 
information, drug abuse) in relation to alternative social goals. det 
to graduate, law, and medical students, as well as advance 
graduates by permission of instructors 

SERVICE-LEARNING EXPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES 

See Service-Learning Program. 

FORENSIC SCIENCES—GRADUATE PROGRAMS peo 
7 ND man) 

Professors T.P. Perros, J.E. Starrs, T.F. Courtless, Jr., C. O'Rear (Chair 


Professorial Lecturer B.J. White 
Adjunct Professor C.G. McWright E 
Associate Professorial Lecturers D.D. Garner, J.T. Smith, R. Golten: 
Wieseman, G.M. Saiger, R.S. Bennett, E.G. Howe, R. Brunelle 


jt 


FORENSIC SCIENCES 309 


Distant Professorial Lecturers K.E. Melson, J.D. Kogan, D.I. Labowitz, 
« Smiley, H.F, Schuelke III, L.H. Wechsler 


Rooster of Forensic sciences Prerequisite: a bachelor's or a graduate degree 
ME ecredited institution of higher learning and ac ademic or profes ional 
or law er 5 in the behavioral, biological, or physical sciences, or law, medicine, 
"niorcemer 
Required: the general requirements, pages 90-98. For students not electing à 
E^ [d Semester hours of course wor! are required; for students elec ing a 
NET reme ' hours of course work, plus a thesis (equivalent to six 
required “prea are required. ForS 220 is required of all studen ForS 224 is 
also te, o students who do not have a LL.B. or J.D degree. rhe following are 
Tom quired: (1) at least nine hours in the forensi physical sciences selected 
201, 3, and 204; at least six hours in forensic medicine 
4, 260, , and 269; (3) at least six hours in law and the 
» from ForS 225, 227, 228, and 251; (4) the remaining se- 
selected in consultation with the advisor so that each pro- 
at least 21 hours selected from the forensic physical 
f C medicine, the physical and natural sciences (including basic 
from he elences), and research or a thesis Other course work may be selected 
is strong] - iavjoral sciences, law, management science, or forensic sciences. It 
Sandia, —oxcmeatpuerta that students participate in the internship program. 
tion, Ne are required to pass a written Master's Comprehensive Examina- 
vm : m tool requirement. ze ; 
egree in Sk inka in Forensic Science Prerequisite: a bachelor’s or graduate 
University. e biological or physical sciences from an accredited college or 
en M the general requirements, pages 90-98. The program of study 
Semester uà semester hours of course work, plus a thesis (equivalent to six 
the E». Individualized programs of study will be developed to meet 
Chemistry a jectives of each student. Students may specialize in forensic 
ors 251. rcl. or serology. Each such program of study must include 
each m candidates must also participate in the departmental seminar 
Courses in th E The remaining semester hours must be selected from approved 
Science la he forensic sciences, biological and physical sciences, management 
dents Biete: or basic medical sciences. It is strongly recommended that stu- 
* Written E in the internship program. All candidates are required to pass 
> Aaster's Comprehensive Examination There is no tool requirement. 


{ter ^as À ^ bd 
Te Of Arts in Special Studies—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s or graduate 
? from 


an accredited college or university. 
NSists of 2 general requirements, pages 90-98. The program of study 
Orensic oi semester hours of approved course work drawing upon the 
chology ences, law, criminolo management science, sociology, and psy- 
Mgt 201 OrS 220, 224, 225, 228, 254, 265, 266, Soc 258, 261, 263, PAd 223, and 
; s recommended. All candidates are required to pass a written 
*omprehensive Examination. There is no tool requirement. 


Th 


1001 of Medicine and Health Scier 
nt behavioral, biological, and physical science departments of 
B rudentes rk close with their advisors in setting up a pro- 
at orensic vi sts, needs, and bac kground knowledge. The Depart- 
athology bis ic Sciences is affiliated with the Armed Forces Institute oi 
8. For bo bem of mutual exchange among students, courses, and 
er information, contact the Department of Forensic Sciences. 


ni 


4 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


201 Forensic Serology (3) Garner, Lapi? 


iM 
Fundamental analysis of blood and other biological materials. Spec? 
procedures and te« hniques used in forensic serology—from prestit 
tive tests to blood enzyme classifications. Laboratory exercis 


i 

Perros, ROW 

t 

of various instrumental methods to % 
evidence, including chromatographic s 
Laboratory ? 


202 Instrumental Analysis (3) 
Principles and application 
examination of criminal 
spectrophometrit tec hniques and mass spec trome try 
ercises 


203 Examination of Questioned Documents (3) sul 


Theory and principles of handwriting and handprinting, duplicati 
processes, paper manufacture and fiber analysis; studies of par 
and methods of examining questioned documents. Laboratory © 
ercises. 

Row! 


204 Firearms and Tool-mark Identification (3) H 


Methods for identifying firearms, cartridge casings, tool-marks 
marks, and footprints. Laboratory exercises 
. : : reg ju 
214 Forensic Psychiatry (3) Howe, Saiger, -— 
chil? 


rati? 
in 


Introduction to the constructs of dynamic psychiatry, psy 

treatment, and the nomenclature of mental disorders. Conside 

of expert testimony, direct examination, and cross-examinatio? 

hospitalization and criminal cases. 

5e : e : "i. — ROS 

220 Introduction to Forensic Science (3) Given, O'Rear, > 
Survey of the forensic physical sciences; qualifications and preps i 
tion of expert witnesses and their court roles in criminal an y 
cases; operation and functioning of the forensic laboratory. 


: n 
224 Introduction to Starrs, Golten, Bennett, Wiese? 


Criminal Law (3) " 
Principles of criminal law and procedure, preparation and pref 
tion of evidence, examination of witnesses, and methods 9 
research. ; 
= o. A wit 
225 Advanced Criminal Evidence (3) Melson, Lab? yi 
Procedural rules affecting the collection and use of physice and 
dence. Emphasis on court opinions defining the rules of ps D 
seizure and admissibility of evidence. Prerequisite: For 
(Spring) 
psl? 


227 Advanced Criminal Procedure (3) Schuelke, Wee 


Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary ij 


ing, right to a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, 
post-conviction procedures. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


228 Administration of Criminal Justice (3) in $ 
problems rofes 


Consideration and analysis of selected advanced 
role an ^e de 


administration of criminal justice. Emphasis on the 


sional responsibilities of prosecutor and defense counsel àn 
velopmental trends in the law. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 
eem : gt 
250 Multidisciplinary Aspects of Forensic Science (3) yificatio? 


Scientific and legal aspects of current concepts. Includes qu 
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as an expert witness, chain of cus impact of testimony on the 
jury, admissibility of evidence, class evidence vs. individualized evi- 
dence, and search and seizure. 


251 Moot Court (3) Kogan 
Students will prepare and present direct testimony and be cross 
examined by an experienced trial attorney in simulated courtroom 
setting. Class discussions of problems, techniques. Lectures on dis- 

admissibility of scientific evidence, chain of custody, use of 


254 Selected Topics in the Forensic Sciences (3) Staff 


Current issues in research, investigation, and law. 


260 Introduction to Forensic Medicine (3) Dixon, Thompson 
Anatomy and physiology of the human body with emphasis on under- 
Standing the processes underlying traumatic and unexpected deaths 
encountered in forensic pathology. Bone growth and repair as it 
relates to child abuse, structure and functions of the heart relating 
to sudden death, and anatomic area of the brain prone to hemor- 
rhagic lesions following trauma. 


261 Introduction to Forensic Pathology (3) Dixon, Thompson 
Terminology and scientific techniques used in medico-legal investiga- 
tions, sudden or unexpected deaths, homicides, suicides, accidental 
deaths, and trauma. 


265 The Illicit Use of Drugs (3) Lappas, O'Rear 
C hemical, pharmacological, toxicological, and pathological character- 
istics of commonly abused drugs, including ethanol, barbiturates, nar- 
Cotics, stimulants, and hallucinogens. Primarily for M.A. in Sp.Std. 
degree candidates; open to others with permission of instructor. 


266 i : Fae : 

Seminar: Modern Trends in Criminal Justice (3) O'Rear 
Z pont. advances in criminal justice. Discussions incorporate several 
disciplines including science, law, management, social sciences, and 
Psychology, 


26 e ; a 
8 Photography in the Forensic Sciences (3) Staff 
Basic use of forensic photography, including selection and use of 


equi : : 
quipment, photographs as evidence, close-up work, and common 
misconceptions. Laboratory fee, $25. 


269 : : 
forensic Toxicology (3) O'Rear, Lappas 
crlevant underlying biological, chemical, and pharmacological prin- 
Iples of forensic toxicology. 
270 1e ! 
Medicinal Chemistry (3) O'Rear 


Theory and 
activity re] 


principles of. classification, synthesis, and structure 

events mones of drugs. Di sion of the complex chemical 

action on th take place between administration of a drug and its 
e user, with emphasis on drugs of abuse. 


271 Ad 
ert Forensic Serology (3) Garner, Lappas 
vanced tech 
9n pract 
lood stains 


niques in forensic serology and enzymology. Emphasis 
1 laboratory examinations and classifications of dried 
. Among systems presented are ABO and subgroups, MN, 


———— 


4 
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Rh, phosphoglocumutase, erythrocyte acid phosphatase, and adeny 
late kinase isoenzymes. Laboratory fee, $25. Prerequisite Fors 4 


or permission ot instructor 


272 Advanced Forensic Toxicology (3) Lapp” 
Lectures, student seminars, laboratory demonstrations, and exercis 
dealing with advanced laboratory techniques and other topics of oi 
rent interest in forensic toxicology. Prerequisite: ForS 269 or perm 


sion of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25 


273 Forensic Chemistry (3) Ree 
a 


Advanced course in the recognition, collection, preservation, d 
analysis of trace evidence. Includes soils, paint, hairs, fibers; 
arson accelerants. Laboratory exercises include classical chemie 
techniques, as well as more advanced instrumental methods of analy 
sis. Prerequisite: ForS 202 or permission of instructor. Laborat® 
fee, $25. 


274 Forensic Laboratory Management (3) O'Rear, Whit 
Theories of management with emphasis on laboratory leadershi? 
Interaction of individuals, groups, managers, and the organization 
a whole. Discussions centered on the forensic laboratory as 8 
ganization and as a system within a larger organization. 

sal 


295 Research (arr.) 
Je 


Open to qualified master’s degree students. Research on prob 
approved by the department chairman or academic advisor, pr 
the supervision of an appropriate staff member. Laboratory exe? 
in those methods in principal use in crime laboratories. 

sul 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


FRENCH __ B5 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


GENETICS—GRADUATE PROGRAMS — 


Committee on Genetics 


S.O. Schiff (Chairman), W.F. Anderson, D. Brusick, R. Crystal. go 
De Giovanni-Donnelly, R.C. Gallo, D. Gillespie, C.B. Jacobson, D. john 
P.D. Kind, K. Krell, W.M. Leach, W. Merrick, C.R. Merril, A. Mes 


W.G. Nash, S. O’Brien, J.C. Petricciani, J. Schlom, K. Todaro 


1 pf 

The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers an interdepartment@l P is 
gram leading to the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of PhilosoP pet 
se mem yi 


the field of genetics. This program is directed by a committee who 
are drawn from the Departments of Biochemistry, Biological Sciences, phot 
Health and Development, Microbiology, Obstetrics and Gynecology» an Jogi’ 
macology; and from four government agencies—the Bureau 0 Radi eal! 
Health, the National Institutes of Health, the National Institute of enta 


and the Food and Drug Administration. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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i NTA y S 

A baccalaureate degree is required for admission to the e gr e progress = 
Undergraduate program must have included the following eigh a (eri 
each in biology, inorganic chemistry, and organic chemist eye. vul While 
in Physics; and six semester hours in English composition anc i wi reins 
not required for admission, courses in embryology, genetics, and ma 
are stron ly rec inded. : e Sext 

Master. of Science the field of genetics Required: the — her 
ments, Pages 90-98. The 30 semester hours required in this Aba rires 
clude Gnet 201-2 and Gnet 299-300. The remainin 20 semester Gela hos 
Work are to be selected, with the approval of the ;ommittee on nas x - 
* departmental courses listed below. The tool requirement ái eicit d 
Satisfactorily completing an approved course in biostatistics or by p 

reign language reading examination. ^ ene dab. 

ctor of Philosophy in the field of genetics—Required: ha — 

ments. Pages 90-92, 98-100. The program of study must inc uc 4. ; = of call 
eight to 10 semester hours of biochemistry, six to eight IS. nA hours of 
iology, 10 to 12 semester hours of genetics, and two or three semester -— 
Statistics. These courses may be selected from the departmental MT — 

e tool requirement may be met by the satisfe story completion porte = im 
Course in biostatistics and the passing of a foreign language reading © 
lon, Preferably in French or German. 


GENETICS 


Thirq Group 


201-2 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2-2) | : Sam 
Gnet 201: lecture, seminar. Gnet 202: individual study with eac — 
ber of the Committee on Genetics. Required of all master’s deg 
Candidates in the field of Genetics. (Academic year) 


295 Research (arr.) me 


à searc roblems 
Open to qualified master’s degree students. Reems we has "redit: 
approved by the Committee on Genetics. May be repea 
(Fall and spring) 


2 
99-300 Thesis Research (3-3) = 


(Academic year) 


Fourth Group 


301-2 Advanced Problems in Genetics (2-2) ; Staff 
net 301: lecture, seminar, Gnet 302: individual study with each men 
er of the Committee on Genetics, Required of all students P 
or the Doctor of Philosophy general examination whose field o 
Study is genetics. (Academic year) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) > — 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy genera 
examination, May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation 
Limited to 
credit, 


Research (arr.) 


Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
(Fall and spring) 


a 
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ANATOMY 


203 Human Embryology (1) 

256 Human Genetics (1) 

260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) 
261 Transmission Electron Microscopy (3) 


BIOCHEMISTY 


221—22 General Biochemistry (3—4) 
223-24 Biochemistry Laboratory (1-1) 
227 Biochemistry Seminar (1) 
232 Protein Chemistry I (1) 
233 Protein Chemistry II (1) 
241 Isotopes (3) 
266 Biochemical Genetics and Inherited Metabolic Diseases (1) 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Biology 
108 Organic Evolution (3) 
111 Introductory Microbiology (4) 
122 Gell Biology I: Molecular and Subcellular Biology (3) 
123 Gell Biology II: Cell Biochemistry (3) 
124 Cell Biology JI: Cell Biochemistry Laboratory (2) 
127 Genetics (3) 
128 Genetics Laboratory (1) 
129 Cell Biology III: Cell Physiology (3) 
130 Cell Biology III: Cell Physiology Laboratory (1) 
138 Advanced Genetics (3) 
167 Radiation Biology (3) 
206 Seminar: Radiation Biology (3) 
220 Seminar: Cell Physiology (3) 
227 Seminar: Genetics (3) 
228 Population Genetics (3) 
229 Cytogenetics (3) 
248 Analysis of Development (3) 
249 Seminar: Developmental Biology (3) 


Zoology 


145 Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (4) 
146 Experimental Developmental Biology (4) 


MICROBIOLOGY 


211 Microbiology (4) 
214 Tissue Cell Culture and Somatic Variation (3) 
229 Immunology (3) 
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230 Immunology Laboratory (2) 
231 Immunobiology (1) 

233 Virology (3) ? 

234 Virology Laboratory (2 

258 Microbial Genetic 2 

260 Cellular Immunology 


PHARMACOLOGY 


ology (3) 
203 Fundamental Principles of di: ology (3) 
i i ; : 2 . , "9 "^ K 
256 Molecular Pharmacology (2 or 
258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) 


STATISTICS 


i y s (3 
‘91 Principles of Statistical Pon (3) 
117 Analysis of Variant e (3] 'ciences (3 
127 nde for the Biological Sciences (3) 


1 lation Genetics (3—3) 
153-54 Mathematical Models in Population G« 


S NAL SCIENCE 
SEOGRAPHY AND REGIO 


*. Bele >» Terry (Visiting) 

Professors M. Gordon (Chairman), F. Be ir | A Mons 
TOfessoria] Lecturers J.W. Nystrom, ee e 

Ssociate Professors J.C. Lowe, ED. A 'TSC 

Ssociate Professorial Lecturer P. + 

Ssistant Professor A.K. —— à aec 
“sistant Professorial Lecturers D.E. Stars 

Junct Instructor C.M. Hock 
Lecturer D.L. Plondke 


hy tmental)—The following 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Geography (Depar 
3 ements must be fulfilled: 
' De gener 
y equired 
hy and 
Sültatio à 


s 8s Jes 4-75, 80-87. 
ages / 
al equirements as § tated on pag 


didates mu 
ng know] 


uter 
; 3 and 198 (comp 

' 187, 188; or (3) satisfactorily completing Stat 11 
Programming), 

achelor of Arts in Ed 


x education curric 
quired: 
117, " 


i- 
1 in Geography—Prerequ 
: ucation with a teaching field in Geograp 

E Em 119-11 i 1 courses listed on page 
e geography option and the professiona 


tus 


dedit ET TET EL stanti BS : 


secondary edu% 


field in elementary or 
with " 


raphy Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree 
yursuit of graduate tud! 


»nt concentration in geography to permit Succe: 
n t Jlenartment of Geography and Regional Science. Can didates must be ® : 
cepted by both the Se hool of Education and Human Development and y 
Department of Geography and Regional Science 

; ; mester hou” 


Required: the general requirements, pages 125-27, including 15 ser 
oi grad 1ate courses in 'eography and regional science 


First Group 


*26 Environmental Issues (3) Ji 
An interdisciplinary analysis of selected aspects of the populate, 


question, pollution at id human health, urban environmental prob blew 
development, technology and pu 


guf 


bi 


issues of economic growth and 


policy (Spring) 
51 Introduction to Geography (3) y 
wh! 


General survey of the systematic fields of human geography 
] : role in the analysis and interpretation of man- environ, 
(Fall, sp? 


| both spatial and ecological contexts 


52 Introduction to Economic Geography (3) peder? 


Examination of the basic principles which determine the locatio? ^ 
economic activities (Spring) 
: l ` ull 
+91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Fat à 
An interdisciplinary course, introducing the student to 4 comb y 
:d understanding of the civilization an pre 


hensive and integrate 
problems of East Asia 


Second Group w 


104 Special Techniques in Cartography (3) o 
Descriptive and statistical techniques for thematic mapping 


puter cartography. Laboratory fee, $18 (Spring) 


105 Scope and Methods of Geography (3) 
I to the study JA o 


Nature of geographical inquiry, approaches 
raphy, empirical research methods. Admission by permiss! 


nstructor (Spring) 
su 


106 Introduction to Remote Sensing (3) ens! 
of remote © tof 


Examination of the principles and applications 


techniques using aerial photography and satellite imagery 


fee, $18. (Fall) 
pow 


125 Transportation Geography (3) ot Me 
" on 
Consideration of the spatial aspects of intera¢ tion, diffuse of 
information transfer, including nodal activity and hierare E 
geometry, gravity models, and diffusion processes. " 
sdi nce 
* Offered jx the on mental Programs and the piological scie sið 
;eography Reg 18. 
g : jo 
t An interdepartmental 1 1 Regional Science rf “ne oils 
Languages and Literature Econot History, P losophy, Political Science: an 


Departments 
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126 Economic Geography (3) Pederson 
Theories concerning the location of economic activities. Exercises in 
locational analysis. 


127 Population and Settlement (3) Gordon, Starsinic 
Patterns of world population; factors contributing to population pres- 
sures, growth, and migrations. (Spring) 


132 Resource Management and Conservation (3) Fitzsimmons 
Principles and practices in effective utilization of resources in the 
United States and selected areas; public policies relating to conserva- 
tion; environmental systems, perception, and impact studies. (Fall) 


134 Geography of Energy Resources (3) Fitzsimmons 
(Formerly Geography of Water Resource 
Analysis of regional patterns and trends in consumption and pro- 
duction of ene resources. Examination of international energy 
linkages and energy policies of selected nations. (Fall) 


135 Resources and Environmental Quality (3) Fitzsimmons 
Investigations into questions of resource use and environmental 
quality. Emphasis on public policy and soc ietal attitudes as they 
influence man’s use of resources. (Spring) 


139 Geographic Perspectives on Current World Problems (3) Nystrom 
Consideration of the impact of contemporary changes in national re- 
Sources and populations on political communities. (Fall) 


140 Urban Geography (3) Pederson 
Analysis of the internal spatial structure of cities; emphasis on ex- 
Plaining patterns of location within the city. (Fall and summer) 


141 Urban Settlement (3) Pederson 


Distribution of urbanization on the surface of the earth; processes 
which lead to urbanization: theories which can be used to analyze the 
location of cities 


142 Urban Environments (3) er 
Consideration of the climatic, hydrological, and other selected as- 
pects of the physical geography of the city, as well as of the nature, 


Organization, and spatial patterns of urban delivery systems, 
(Spring) 


1 r 

43 Social Geography (3) Lowe 
Consideration of behavioral aspects of geography incorporating spa- 
tial cognition, spatial behavior, social space, migration processes, and 
conflicts in spatial decision-making. (Fall) 


144 è 
Environmental Adaptation (3) Lowe 
Relationship between people and their environment; emphasis on 
toclimatologica]l responses, disease ecology, nutritional demands, 


Purg capabilities, artificial environments, and environmental percep- 


14 
5 Cultural Geography (3) Í 


Analvsi i 
p Sage of the relationships between culture and environment; em- 
9n spatial and ecological considerations. 
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th 
146 Political Geography (3) Peders? 
e interrelationships between the political commun 


Analysis of tl 
(Fall) 


and the human and physical environment. 


154 Geography of the Middle East (3) 


(Summer) 
161 Latin America (3) Gord? 
Examination of spatial characteristics of physical and cultural py 


nomena in Middle and South America. (Fall) 


ste! 


al patterns of China. 


etel 


164 Geography of China (3) 


Survey of the cultural and physical region 
] d g 


189-90 Readings in Geography (arr.) 


(Academic year) 


I j 
198 Topics (3) Sif 
A consideration of geographic aspects of topical and future proble 
of society. Topics change each year. May be repeated for cre 
(Spring) 
Third Group 
c a €j 
*215 Field Methods in Cultural Ecology: Settlement Humpa 
Patterns in Pre-Columbian Mesoamerica (3 or 6) Lanta 
Field and laboratory examination of settlement patterns and V. 
logical structures in pre-Columbian Mesoamerica and their relä 
ships to agricultural water- ontrol systems. : 
: traim 
221 Seminar: Cultural Geography (3) Fitzsim® of 
Study of the noneconomic processes which affect the locations 


human activity. Topics to be discussed are environmental peres 
and evaluation, social definitions of space, and diffusion of 1 


tions. (Fall) 
222 Seminar: Resources and the Environment (3) 


eno 
Fitzsim y 


^ 1 . , " n 
Analysis of the spatial variations and interrelationships of re$ 


3 


and the environment 
rdo” 
0 


223 Seminar: The Population-Food Balance (3) , ipte” 
Analysis of spatial problems associated with the dynamics an 
action of population growth and agri: ultural output. 

Fa i dis : peders? 

224 Seminar: Political Geography (3) js ^ 

and analys 


Examination of the political factor in location theory 

the nature of political territories. (Spring) Low 
225 Seminar: Transportation Geography (3) gi? 

Analysis of human spatial interaction; emphasis on networks ode! 

theory, gravity, interaction and potential models, migration 

and diffusion processes. (Spring) powi 
243 Seminar: Urban Geography (3) d inter? 

Functional processes affecting the evolving morphology 8? 


SF d 
An interdepartmental course offered by the Geography and Regional Science 9» 


pology Departments 
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spatial patterns of urban phenomena; emphasis on economic factors, 
behavioral considerations, and impact of time. 


244 Seminar: Urban Systems (3) Pederson 


Examination of central place theory and other theories of urban 
location 


261 Seminar: Geography of Latin America (3) Gordon 
Selected topics related to population, environment, and land use in 
Latin America (Fall) 


265 Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) Baclawski 
Physical features, economic geography, natural and energy resources, 
industries, transportation, agriculture, population trends; emphasis on 
population patterns along borderlands, especially the Sino-Soviet 
border. (Spring) 


266 Seminar: Geography of China (3) True 
Perspectives on environmental constraints to agric ultural growth, 
adequacy of energy and mineral resources, types of developmental 
models; regional, physical, and cultural patterns and significance to 
contemporary problems and policies. (Fall) 


287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Staff 
Interdisciplinary seminar; each student writes a report on some 
aspect of a selected key theme. May be repeated for credit. Admis- 
sion by permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


*29 . . 

0 Principles of Demography (3) Sul 
(Formerly Geo: 0) 
Introduction to basic demographic perspectives and data; methods 
for analysis of population size, distribution, and composition; de- 
terminants and consequences of population trends. (Fall) 

* 
Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) Staff 
(Formerly Geog 281) 
Basic methods for analysis of mortality, natality, and migration; popu- 
lation estimates and projections; estimation of demographic measures 
from incomplete data. (Spring) 


295 Research (arr.) = 
29 May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
Qu 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


- Teleki (Emeritus), G.V. Carroll, F.R. Siegel (Chairman), A.G. 
à C. Lindholm 
.'OJessors J.W, Pierce, E.G. Kauffman, I.G. Sohn, M.A. Buzas 


al Lec J 
Lecturers N. Hotton, D. Appleman, I. Zietz 
TOfessor J.F. Lewis 


n int 
Regiona) depart 
0} me x . 
nal Science cr course offered by the Departments of Economics, Geography and 
* Sociology, and Statistics. 


4 
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Maloney, A. Geiger, M.D. Turne 


Associate Professorial Lecturers W.E. 


W. Back 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers F.]. Collier, T.L. Hughes, E.T. Miller 


fi 
in Geology (Dep® 


Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major 
mental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 80-87 
2. Required introductory course Geol 21-22 
(a) Chem 11-12; (b) Math 30 (for v 


3. Required courses in related areas 
Bachelor of Arts) or Math 30 and 31 (for tl 
(c) Stat 91; and (d) BiSc 11 or Phys 1 or 3 (for tł 
Arts); BiSc 11, and Phys 1 or 3 (for the degree Bachelor ot Science) m 

4. Required courses in the major—Geol 111, 112, 117, 118, 122, 123, 151 M" 
both the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science; Geol 128, 166, 1" 


195 for the Bachelor of Science degree only 


[. 
)e degree of Bachelor i 
1e degree Bachelot 


degree oi 


Science); 


i ». 
Engineering option (Engine 

curriculum offered by d 
nvironmental Enginen 
(Students Wap 
igineering! mi 
hool of Eng 


Bachelor of Science with a major in Geology 
ing Geology) (Departmental)—An interdisciplinary 
Department and the Civil, Mechanical, and E 
in the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
degree of Bachelor of Science [Civil Er 


Geology 
Department 


ing to work toward the 


a geology option [geotechni al engineering] should consult the Scl 1: 
neering Applied Science Bulletin.) The following requirements mus 
fulfilled 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 80-87 cel 
| - , Ge 
ApSc 57, 58, 113; Chem 13; EE 51; 


2. Required introductory courses 

21-22: Math 31, 32, 33; Phys 14, 16; or equivalents ce 

3. Required courses in the major: CE 120, 140, 166, 167, 168, 182, 185 4 
117, 118, 122, 136, 189, 195, and one course chosen from Geol 125 


111-12 
or 163: Math 111, 112; ME 1296, 131; Stat 91 or 102 or ApSc 115. y 
1 : xs . el 
Master of Science in the field of Geology— Prerequisite: the degree ot Bach. 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in geology from this Unive 
or an equivalent degree, and the Graduate Record Examination. ma 
Master of Science = 


Required: the general requirements, pages 90—98 j^ 
141, 163 an TU 


candidates must include in their program oí study Geol 

Geol 299-300 Thesis Research is required. Candidates must pass 4 "T 

Comprehensive Examination before submitting their thesis work. A " y 

knowledge examination in French, Spanish, German, or Russian mus tt 

passed before begi » thesis work or before beginning the third se de’ 

of graduate work; other languages may be taken with permission of Mas! 
in the T. 


partment. With the permission of the department, candidates A 
ect in lieu 


of Science program may substitute another approved tool subj 


foreign language requirement dog 
Master of Science in the field of Geochemistry (an interdepartmental ach! 
offered the Departments of Geology and Chemistry) Prerequisite: a ity. ° 
lor's degree with a major in geology or in chemistry from this Univers | 
an equivalent degree 1 E 
90-98, including Chem psi" 


Required: the general requirements, pages 
Geol 141, 241, 249; Chem 213; and Geol 299-300. The Master's € 
the second ha 


:omprehe vg 
lf of the t th 


Examination must be taken before registration for ve 
work. A reading knowledge examination in a foreign language appro ipning i 
Departments of Geology or Chemistry, must be passed prior tO beg whid 


. : A ic WOT 
third semester of graduate work or before beginning the thesis WOT" 
ever occurs first. iplin® 
À Ra . 2 ]isc? 
Master of Science in the field of Engineering Geology—An em à? 
degree offered by the Geology Department and the Civil, Mechanic?" 


GEOLOGY 321 


vironmental Engineering Department in the School of Engineering and Applied 
Science. 

Prerequisite: A Bachelor of Science degree in geology or a Bachelor of Science 
(Civil Engineering) degree from this University or an equivalent degree which 
must include those courses or their equivalents as outlined for the undergradu- 
ate requirements in the field of geology with the engineering option (engineer- 
ing geology). With the permission of the department, a student may elect a 
Program of studv consisting of 36 semester hours of approved course work 
Without a thesi ` (Students wishing to work toward a Master of Science in the 
field of geotechnics and foundation engineering should consult the School of 
Engineering and Applied Science Bulletin.) 

Required: (a) The general requirements, pages 90-98; (b) geology- -at least 

semester hours to include Geol 128, 141, 163, and 205; (c) engineering and 
Physical science—at least 12 semester hours to be $ lected from ApSc 211, 213; 
CE 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 216, 217, 218, 219, 221, 255, 256, 257, 263, 265, 271, 
275, 276; ME 231, 261, 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Geology—Required: the general require- 
Ments, pages 90-92, 98-100, including passing a reading knowledge examina- 
tion in an approved foreign language and one other approved tool subject; and 
lhe satisfactory completion of the General Examination in three fields, one of 
Which must be in petrology, stratigraphy, or struc tural geology. 

Research fields: geomorphology, marine geology, mineralogy, paleontology, 
Petrology, sedimentology, stratigraphy, structural geology, and geochemistry. 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Geochemistry (an interdepartmental de- 
Sree offered by the Geology and Chemistry Departments) -Required: the gen- 
eral requirements, pages 90-92, 98-100, including passing a reading knowledge 
examination in an approved foreign language plus the satisfactory completion 
x Stat 117 and 118, or 91; and the satisfactory completion of the General Ex- 
amination in four fields, including geochemistry and chemistry. 


r Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Earth Science—Pre- 
*quisite: the education curriculum, pages 113-14. 


equired: the earth science option and the professional courses listed on 
Page 117, 


First Group 


1-2 Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey covering the principles 
of geology; emphasis on human effect on the environment. Labora- 
tory fee, $15 a semester. (Academic year) 


5 Environmental Geology (3) Siegel and Staff 


The relation of people and society to natural environment; popula- 
tion evolution and mineral resources; economic, legal, and political 
aspects. Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall and spring 


14 Mineralogy and Petrology for Nonscience Majors (3) Carroll 


Lectures and laboratory. Prerequisite: Geol 1 and 2 or permission 
of instructor. (Spring) 


21- i 
22 Physical and Evolutionary Geology (3-3) Staff 


Lecture and laboratory (5 hours). Principles of geology as a base for 


further study in geology and related sciences. Laboratory fee, $15 a 
Semester, 


(Academic year) 


n 


4 
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Second Group 


101 History of Geological Sciences (3) Teleki 
Development of scientific thought; history of geological and related 
sciences (Spring) 

105 Geological Hazards in Land-Use Planning (3) Siegel 


An analysis of geological hazards and related factors that affect 
land-use planning. Field trip. Prerequisite: Geol 5 or 21, or permis- 
sion of professor. Laboratory fee, $10 (Spring) 


Mineralogy (4) Carroll 
Lectures and laboratory. Morphological crystallography and sy% 
tematic mineralogy. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 21. Laboratory fee, $15. 
(Spring) 


Crystal Optics (4) Carroll 
Lectures and laboratory. Optical phenomena of crystals and uses of 
the polarizing microscope. Prerequisite: Geol 111. Laboratory fee, 
$18 Fall) 


Crystallography (3) Appleman 
Point-group and space-group theory, fundamentals of crystal struc 
ure, x-ray diffraction theory and application. Prerequisite: Math 31. 
Laboratory fee, $15. Academic year 1978-79 and alternate years. 


Petrology (2) Lowe 
Introduction to silicate phase systems; physics and chemistry " 
crustal and magmatic processes; volcanic processes and produc? 
Prerequisite: Geol 21, 111-12; Phys 1 or equivalent; or permissio 


of instructor (Spring) 
i 


Petrology Laboratory (2) Lewis 


. i A = ior 
Concurrent registration in Geol 117 required for geology majo 


Prerequisite: Geol 111. Laboratory fee, $18 (Spring) j 
Structural Geology (3) Cart 
Interpretation of geologic formations on basis of thei structure” 
Prerequisite: Geol 22 (Fall) aff 
Structural Geology Laboratory (1) y 
js! 


Solution of geometrical problems of structural geology Prerequ 


or concurrent registration: Geol 122. Laboratory fee, $10. (Fall) 
s 1 ce 

Marine Geology (3) pier 
arine 


Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and subm j 
geology; topography, crustal structure, sedimentary processe® jon 
marine environment. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2 or 21-22; Or permi 

of instructor (Spring) ff 
N sta 
Geomorphology (3) of 


1 evolution 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory as arranged. Nature and € Geol 21. 
earth forms; principles of photointerpretation. Prerequisite: © 
Laboratory fee, $15 (Spring) T 
: urne 
Economic Geology (3) i ses: 
and their U 


Genesis and distribution of mineral raw materials 


Prerequisite: Geol 111. (Fall) 


GEOLOGY 323 


136 Engineering Geology (3) Geiger 
For students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. Geo- 
logical principles and processes and their application to civil and 

anical engineering. Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 2 or 4; or per- 
mission of instructor. (Spring) 


RABEL 


— 
\ 


a 


141 Introductory Geochemistry (3) Siegel 
Principles and theories on the abundance, relationships, and distribu- 
tion of the elements in various rock and mineral species. Prerequi- 
sites or concurrent istration: Geol 117 or equivalent; Chem 11-12; 
Math 30; Phys 1 or 3; or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, 


$5. (Fall) 

151-52 Invertebrate Paleontology (3-3) Coates, Collier 
Lecture and laboratory (5 hours), field trips as arranged. A sys- 
tematic treatment of the invertebrate fossil groups, emphasis on the 
macroinvertebrates. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2 or 21-22; or permission of 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $15 a semester. (Academic year) 


154 Vertebrate Paleontology (3) Hotton 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory or field work as arranged. General fea- 
tures of vertebrate morphology and evolution; problems of paleo- 
ecology and adaptation. Academic year 1979-80 and alternate years. 
(Fall) 


158 Micropaleontology (3) Sohn 
Systematic and stratigraphic studies of important microbiota; sub- 
surface methods. Special topics. May be repeated for credit with 
permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $12. Academic year 1979-80 
and alternate years. (Spring) 

163 Sedimentation (4) Lindholm 
Lecture 2 hours), laboratory (4 hours), field trips as arranged. Prin- 
ciples of sedimentation, analysis and interpretation of sedimentary 

ses and environment, laboratory experiments in the properties 
i 'dimentary particles. Prerequisite: Geol 111 or permission of 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall) 

166 Principles of Stratigraphy (3) Coates, Kauffman 
Stratigraphic principles and methods. Prerequisite: Geol 151 or per- 
mission of instructor. (Fall) 

175 Hydrogeology (3) Back 
The Occurrence, storage, movement, quality, and problems of pollu- 
tion of subsurface water, and the hydrologic “properties of water- 
bearing materials. Prerequisites: Geology 111, 122; Math 31; Chem 
11-12; or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


181 General Oceanography (3) Maloney 
Chemical and physical properties of sea water, movements of water 
masses, meteorological interrelations, ecology of marine plants and 
animals. Prerequisite: Math 31 or equivalent, or permission of in- 
Structor. (Spring) 


ee any 


AS 


189 : 
Geophysics for Geologists (3) Zietz 
m geophysics to assist the geologist mapping and solving geologic 
problems. Prerequisite: Geol 21-22, Math 31, Phys 1 or 3; or permis- 
9n of instructor. (Fall) 


E) TS . - 


4 


195 Field Work (2) staf | 
Weekend field trips. Surveying, geological mapping, and specific field | 
work methods (Spring) 

199 Undergraduate Research or Reading (arr.) Staf 


Problems approved by the staff. May be repeated once for credit 
(Fall and spring) 


Third Group 


205 Seminar in Geology (2) staf 
(Formerly 3 credits) 
Special topics each semester. May be repeated for credit 
] 
216 Sedimentary Petrography (3) Lindholm 


Identification, classification, and interpretation of common S E 
mentary rocks by means of the petrographic microscope. Prerequ* 
site: Geol 111, 163; or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $1» 
(Spring) 


219 Petrogenesis I (3) Lewis 
The origin of selected igneous and metamorphic rock types Labora 
tory fee, $15 (Fall) 

220 Petrogenesis II (3) Lewis 

Laboratory fee, $15 (Spring) 

224 Advanced Structural Geology (3) Lew 
Rock deformation. Methods of study and the formation of structural 
complex rock. Tectonics. Prerequisite: Geol 122 or permission 9 
structor (Fall) 


241 Geochemistry (3) sift 
Chemical composition and physical properties of sea water, chem 
composition and alterations of marine sediments, thermodyna™ 


and biochemical activity in oceans. Methods of analysis and pP... 


: : js 
lems of measuring. Prerequisite: Geol 141, Math 31, and perg, 
sion of instructor. Recommended: Chem 22. Laboratory fee, 
(Spring) 
. . el 
243 Geochemical Prospecting (3) e 
Application of geochemical principles and analyses to the dete y 
of hidden ore deposits. Field trips as arranged. Prerequisite: 360 
141. Laboratory fee, $15. (Spring) 
, . € jege! 
249 Seminar: Geochemistry (2) po 
Independent topics each semester; may be repeated for CT 
(Fall or spring) 
ins : : ffma? 
253 Paleoecology, Biogeography and Coates, Kau 
Paleoclimatology (3) 
(Formerly Bioassociational Studies in Paleontology) heir 6” 
` e el 
Concepts and methods in identifying bioassociations and (Fall 


vironments. Academic year 1978—79 and alternate years. 
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254 Evolutionary Paleobiology (3) Kauffman 
(Formerly Interpretive Paleontology) 
Consideration of modern evolutionary theory with emphasis on the 
fossil record. (Spring) 


255 Quantitative Paleoecology (3) Buzas 
(Formerly Population Paleoecology) 
Characteristics of populations appli able to the fossil record. Subject 
matter includes ecosystem concept, habitat, Hutchinsonian niche, 
life-death, size-frequency distributions, competitive exclusion prin- 
ciple, spatial distributions, relative abundance and diversity, quanti- 
fication of community biofacies. Prerequisite: Geol 151-52, Stat 91; 
or permission of instructor. Academic year 1979-80 and alternate 
years. (Fall) 

258 Micropaleontology (3) Sohn and Staff 
Systematic studies of important mic robiota. Prerequisite: Geol 158 or 


permission of instructor. Academic year 1978-79 and alternate years. 


(Fall) 


263 Sedimentary Environments (3) Lindholm 
Study of selected depositional environments. Field trips as arranged. 
Prerequisites: Geol 163; Stat 91. (Fall) 

266 Stratigraphy (3) Coates, Kauffman 
Problems in physical and biological stratigraphy. Analysis of major 
facies types. Academic year 1979-80 and alternate years. (Spring) 


272 Regional Geology (2) ae 


295 Research (arr.) Ye 
Research on problems approved by the staff. Open to qualified stu- 
dents with advanced training. May be repeated for credit. - 
and spring) 

2 ^ 
99-300 Thesis Research (3-3) = 


(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) "- 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

3 r . 

99 Dissertation Research (arr.) = 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 


credit. (Fall and spring) 


GE 
—RMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
Profess 
ian J.C. King, K. Thoenelt, C. Steiner (Chairman) 
t professorial Lecturer M.B. Guenther 
Tofessorial Lecturer P. Werres 
K. Netland 
«G. Martin 


OURSES OI 


T J 
Bachelor of Arts with maior in Germanic languages and literatures (dep?! 
mental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 80-87 
Prerequisite courses—Ger 1-2, 3-4, 9-10, 51 or equivalent 


x ix 
3. Required courses in other areas—six semester hours of history, and # 
1e of the following subjects: art history, music history, ® 


semester hours in or 
philosophy 
4. Requirements for the major—a minimum of 24 semester hours in Germa 


courses above the first group, including Ger 179-80 reasonable proficiency i 


speaking, reading, and writing German 


Master of Arts in the field of Germanic languages and literatures Prereq™ 
site: a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Germanic languages and litere 
tures from this University, or an equivalent degree. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90-98, including a reading know! 
edge of French. The program of study consists of (1) 24 semester hours of ap; 
proved course work plus a thesis (equivalent to six semester hours) in the fie 
of German literature or linguistics or, with departmental approval, (2) # 
semester hours of approval course work without a thesis. 


i > ^ Tes teitt! 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in German Prerequisit 
the education cu ages 113-14 


Required: the German option and the professional courses listed 


on page 1 


The Germanic Languages and Literatures Department, through the Conso, 
tium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., cooperates © 
a program leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Georgetown 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advam 
standing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in ig 
school must take a placement examination before registration Upon comp 
tion of the examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


GERMAN 


First Group 

staf 

" 

yerman su 
rsatl 


1-2 First-year German (3-3) 
Fundamental concepts of German culture; essentials of € 


ture and basic vocabulary; reading of easy prose and conve ef 
Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 P 
semester. Prerequisite to Ger 2: Ger 1. (Fall and spring) Í 
*3—4 Second-year German (3-3) x 
Introduction to German civilization; selections from modern Gert s 
prose; continuation and review of German structure; convers «y 
and simple composition. Aural-oral practice in language labor?» of 


Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. Prerequisite to Ger 3: Ger 
equivalent. Prerequisite to Ger 4: Ger 3. (Fall and spring) 


*g- i t4: r Guentb?! 
10 German Conversation and Composition (3-3) 


(Academic year) 


* With permission of instructor, Ger 9 or 10 may be taken concurrently with Ger 4. 
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47 Beginning German for Reading Acquisition (3) Staff 
For undergraduates and graduate students with little or no German 
who are interested in acquiring a reading knowledge of German. No 
academic credit for graduate students. (Fall) 


49 German Readings for Nonmajor Students (3) Staff 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinations, 
undergraduates admitted. No academic credit for graduate students. 
Prerequisite: Ger 4 or 47, or equivalent. (Spring) 


51-52 Introduction to German Literature—in English (3-3) Guenther 
Lecture, recitation, and discussion Selected readings in German 
literature from the earliest periods to the present. (Academic 
year) 


Second Group 


103-4 Major Themes of German Literature—in English (3-3) Thoenelt 
Lecture and discussion, Topics for 1978-79: Ger 103—the "Faust" 
theme in German thought and civilization, from Goethe to Thomas 
Mann; Ger 104—the anti-Faust movement in German thought and 
civilization. Central topics: Jean Jacques Rousseau's return to nature 
and progress; "Realpolit and the arts and letters; "Kultur" (self- 
realization), the “Bildungsroman” and technocracy. (Academic year 
1978-79 and alternate years) 


111-12 Comparative Studies in Germanic Literatures— Thoenelt 
in English (3-3) 
Lecture and discussion. Topics for 1977-78: Ger 111—Absurdity and 
rebellion, loss and rediscovery of the self, changing Gestalt concepts, 
from Existentialism back to Enlightenment, selected works of Thomas 
Mann, Bóll, Frisch, Hesse, Strindberg, Goethe and others. Ger 112— 
Why literature? What is literature? Views and perspectives on the 
"usefulness" and “uselessness” of literature in modern Western so- 
cieties. From Plato to the 20th century. Selected works and excerpts 
from Plato, Aristotle, Horace, Shakespeare, Montaigne, Goethe, Schil- 
ler, Heine, Nietzsche, Thomas Mann, Sartre, Camus, Böll and others. 
(Academic year 1979-80 and alternate years) 
126 France and Germany—in English (3) Thoenelt 
Comparative study of two European ways of life as reflected and 


perpetuated by literature and philosophy. Relevant excerpts and 
documents from the 16th to the 20th century. (Summer) 


no etn Eh 
Sa LS aS af n ns 


131 


32 18th-Century German Literature—in German (3-3) Thoenelt 
Enlightenment, Storm and Stress, Classicism. Reading, lecture, and 
discussion. Central topic: Geist und Tat—or the 18th-century con- 
cept of literature's formative function in society. (Academic year 

1 1979-80 and alternate years) 

11-42 19th. 


Century German Literature—in German (3—3) Steiner 
Romanticism, Biedermeier, young Germany, poetic realism. Second 
me chivalry and Sehnsucht, revolution and counter-revolution in 
s ght and literature. Birth and growth of modern nationalism and 
osmopolitanism as reflected in the literature of the period. Reading, 


ecture and discussion. (Academic year 1978-79 and alternate 
years) 


ra 


328 


151-52 


161-62 


179-80 


231-32 


271-72 


299—300 


COURSES OF 


201-2 


2 History of the German Language (3-3) 


2 Seminar: Studies in 20th-Century German 


4 


INSTRUCTION 


20th-Century German Literature—in German (3-3) Stein?! | 
The age of Nietzsche, Naturalism, Impressionism, Expressionis™ 
Kafka, Thomas Mann, Hesse; émigré literature, contemporary dramé l 
authors of Gruppe 47. Reading, lecture, and discussion. (Academ 
year 1979-80 and alternate years) 


Studies in Modern German Literature—in English (3-3) Steine! 
Readings of representative writers of modern German prose; lecture 


and discussion in English. Offered as the demand requires 


Advanced German Conversation and Composition (3—3) Thoenell 

Discussions and compositions on literary and cultural topics, rea : 

ings of newspaper articles, interpretations of selected texts (Gottfri te 

Benn and Thomas Mann), grammar and style studies. (Academ! | 
year 1978-79 and alternate years) 


Third Group 


Middle High German (3-3) King 


(Academic year 1979-80 and alternate years) 


209-10 German Expression and Style in Historical Perspective (3-3) King 


[Formerly Old High German) 
(Academic year 1978-79 and alternate years) 


King 


(Academic year 1978-79 and every third year) 


Old Norse (3-3) Allee 


(Academic year 1979-80 and alternate years) 


Seminar: Linguistics (3—3) King, a 
Bibliography, methodology, readings, and research problems. ofi 
as the demand requires. 


German Classicism (3-3) Thoest! 
Advanced study and critique of the literature of the Goethe er& ye 
18th century image of man; literature and society; the regener t" 
function of aesthetics; and the establishment of criteria for " uns 
and "Kitsch." (Academic year 1978-79 and alternate years) 


gteine? 
Literature (3—3) 


Special projects in fiction, drama, poetry, and criticism. 
1978-79: Das deutsche Drama der Gegenwart. Analysis of 
schauung and themes in the major dramatic works 9 demi 
Dürrenmatt, Frisch, Grass, Hochhuth, and Peter Weiss. (Aca 
year 1978-79 and alternate years) 


Seminar: German Realism (3-3) 

Analysis of authors, works, genres, and literary trends. 
year 1979-80 and alternate years) 

Thesis Research (3-3) 

(Fall and spring) 
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105-6 First-year Sanskrit (3-3) King 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on 
completion of Ger 106. Language, literature, and culture of ancient 
India. Essentials of grammar; reading of classical texts. Aural-oral 
practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 
(Academic year 1979—80 and alternate years) 


107-8 Second-year Sanskrit (3-3) King 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on 
completion of Ger 108. Language, literature, and culture of ancient 
India. Continuation and review of grammar; reading of more difficult 
classical and Vedic texts. Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. 
Prerequisite: Ger 105-6 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per se- 
mester. (Academic year 1978-79 and alternate years) 


" 


mo—— 


ra Muni vi Bo Bus re 


* — 


E 


SCANDINAVIAN 


81-82 Beginning Scandinavian (3-3) Netland 


Introduction to Norwegian and introductory reading approach to 
Danish. Fundamental concepts of Scandinavian civilization. Ger 81: 
Norwegian, language and structure; reading, conversation, and com- 
Position. Presentation of Scandinavian culture. Ger 82: additional 
reading, conversation, and composition in Norwegian. Reading ap- 
proach to Danish. Credit will be given for each semester. Aural-oral 
practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 
Prerequisite to Ger 82: Ger 81 or equivalent. (Academic year) 


33-84 Intermediate Scandinavian (3-3) Netland 
Intermediate Norwegian; reading, conversation, and composition. Ad- 
ditional reading in Danish and Swedish. Outlines of modern Scan- 
dinavian culture, including a brief introduction to Icelandic. Students 
will select a special study project within the course framework. 
Credit will be given for each semester. Prerequisite to Ger 83: Ger 
82 or equivalent. Prerequisite to Ger 84: Ger 83 or equivalent. 
(Academic year) 


EI IAR 


ARE ADMINISTRATION 


— 


P 


Gintzig (Chairman), M.C. Devolites, K.J. Darr, P.N. Reeves 
Lecturer H.L. Hirsh 

arolestors P.S. Birnbaum, R.G. Shouldice, R.R. Bonato (Research) 
ciate Professors W.J. Green, Jr., W.J. Auton 


Morse eorial Lecturers W.A. Parker, H.R. Wertlieb, C.C. Rorrie, 
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Assistant Professor G.J. McHugh iC 
Adiunct Assistant Professors C.V. Gordon, Jr., S.T. Fisher, J.J. Geet N 


tant Professorial Lecturers N.B. Hadley, O.L. Quintana, R.H. Hagan 
Instructors D.F. Bergwall, C.P. McKelvey "n 
Adiunct Instructors R.W. Black, J.E. Bruhn, M.S. Duny, R.A. Payton: Ww 


1 


Roach, Jr. 


George Washington University offers undergraduate study leading 19 p 
f Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration. The primary p 

pose of this bachelor’s degree program is to provide students with à bro? 
education for mid-level administrative and planning positions i 
the degree program 
tration at Bethe 
of the Health Ca 


degree 


managerial 
hospitals and related health organizations. At this time 
limited to students in the Naval School of Hospital Adminis 
Marvland; for further information contact the chairman 


Administration Department 


E S fi 
Programs of study leading to the degrees of Master of Arts in Health e 


> : i ini 
masters Graduate Certificate in Health Care Admin 
for professional practices in the health M 


+ ' 


Administrationt and Pos 
tration, which provide preparation 
services field, and areas of concentration in health care administration as 99. 
] ] jusiness Adminislr8 : 


fields in programs leading to the degrees of Doctor o1 


and Doctor of Public Administration, are offered by the School of Governm" 


and Business Administration (see pages 133-64) 


Second Group 
Second-group courses marked with an asterisk (*) are limited to students P : 
Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration degree program at the Né 
School of Hospital Administration. 3 
*108 Survey of Health Economics (3) Ro 
Survey of the principles and applications ; 
the health field. Economic criteria required for cost effectiV 
operations analysis and resources management 
ge 


a is^ 
of economic analys ss 


*110 Introduction to Health Care Planning (3) T 
Introduction to health care program and facility planning. EmP js 
on the role and function of planning agencies, estimation 0 po 


i jo 
assessment of community and facility resources, data collecti 


evaluation of program and facility design he 
*120 Personnel Relations in Health Care Institutions (3) ma 

Introduction to personnel relations in the health care environ? y 
Research studies, as they pertain to leadership and superior- Sd fo 
lations in a multidisciplinary organization, are evalua | 
ıl application. Emphasis on employee cooperation, @ pec 


practical 
I | : N- 
y and background, and particular problems caused by 


in ability 
working conditions. 


*130 Hospital Labor Relations (3) 
Brief history of unionism, characteristics of uni 
union movements, and the basic reasons why the g0V jg an 
came involved in employer-employee relations. Labor la voalth ca! 
tional Labor Relations Board decisions as applied to > 


n 

+ ations 9 

on organization be 
ernme?, yo 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission on Education for Health Services 


t n AT 
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facilities. Management's role in the collective bargaining process and 
the administration of and "living" with collective bargaining agree- 
ments. 


*140 Hospital Financial and Material Management (3) Duny 
Principles, practices, funi tions and objectives of financial and ma- 
terial management of hospital operations; emphasis on the role and 
contributions of middle management. Costs and budgetary control, 
responsibility accounting, cost-based budgets, purchasing, inventory 
control, distribu | and storage. 


142 Financial Management in Health Care Institutions (3) Duny 
Consideration of the nature, analy and interpretation of accounting 
data. Cost accounting, budgeting and internal control techniques, em- 
phasis on their use in the management planning and control process. 


153 Survey of Health Care Organization (3) Parker, Roach 
Introduction to the organization and delivery of health care services 
in the U.S. Emphasis on the struc tural features of and the resources 
available to the health care system. (Fall and spring) 


154 Introduction to Hospital Management Parker, Black 
and Procedures (3) 
Introduction to the structure and management of contemporary 
American hospitals; emphasis on the organization of hospital de- 
partments and on the functions of the department manager. (Fall 
and spring) 


"155 Special Prot.ems in Health Care M zement (3) Oglesb 
.ems in Health Care Manageme g y 
Supervised reading program in which the student is expected to re- 
view the literature on a middle-management problem present in 
contemporary American health care institutions. 


* 

159 Legal Issues in Health Care Administration (3) Geer 
Recognition and comprehension of areas of legal liability in hospital 
activities. Knowledge and understanding of a wide variety of admini- 
Strative duties and responsibilities of a legal nature, such as 
administrative investigations, misconduct and line-of-duty determina- 
tions, administrative discipline and discharge, claims under the 
Medical Care Recovery Act, Federal Tort Claims Act, and other re- 
lated matters. 


* 

162 Introduction to Hospital Information Systems (3) Payton 
Development and discussion of a computerized integrated information 
System, its effect on the environment and its use within the organiza- 
lional system for planning and control. Analysis of actual informa- 
tion systems used in hospitals. 


1 r " 
70 Quantitative Methods in Health Care Administration (3) Gordon 


Application of quantitative methods to the health services industry. 
undamental statistical techniques enabling the student to read, com- 
mapa critically appraise and intelligently utilize the growing 
Se of quantitative research appearing in the health services 
piste E Familiarization with quantitative procedures applied to 
Emphasis management problems in the operational environment. 
ideas is on establishing a fundamental understanding of statistical 
rather than upon manipulating predeveloped formulas. 


EEA stis ttem em 


4 
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*180 Management Case Problems in Bruhn, Ogles!! 


Hospital Administration (3) 


t 

Management functions in the hospital setting Management "e 
problems in hospital administration areas su h as authority relati 
ition barriers, motivation and productivity, and 60 


ships, communic: 
trol techniques discussed and analyzed 


190 Special Topics in Health Care Administration (3) 


Experimental offering at the undergraduate level (Fall and spring 


Third Group 


202 Introduction to Health Care Systems (3) 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours) laboratory 
description and analysis of the American health 
svstems. Organization, characteristics and relationships of resealt 

ology, manpower, public and private delivery, and financi" 

ior disease problems and their impact f 


(Fall an 


McKelvey, Reeve 
(2 hours) Introducto”) 


: y 
and medical @ : 


techn 


isms, Survey of n 
stration and planning. Medical terminology 


me 


Darr, Hadle? 
McHugh, HagalP^, 


x n 
(2 hours). History et 
racter of institutional providers of health care Funct! of 


structure and interrelationships of various types ' 
lation 


203 Organization and Management of 


Health Care Institutions (3) 
Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory 


i 
organizational 
health care facilities. Institutional ethics; statistics. Regu 


institutional providers. (Fall and spring) 
) shouldi@ 
an 


204 Management of Health Maintenance Organizations (3 
practice p o 


Basic principles and fundamentals of prepaid group f 
health maintenance organizations Emphas tgd 


and newly forming 
planning, development and operation of prepaid plans. (Fa 
spring) 
py 
205 Hospital Administrative Practices (3) McHugl iof 


and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Organiz? god 
nt and interrelationships of hospital clinical, supp ess 
idministrative departments. Analyses of procedures and Sy* it 
Hospital personnel administration, Administrative ethics. Re prt 
m Commission on Accreditation of Hospit@ S. 


Lecture 


nent »f the Joint 


requisite: HCA 203. (Fall and spring) 


Devolites, Birnbaum, 


p 
206 Case Studies in Health MoHu 
Care Administration (3) 
Discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Intens 
qu ; in health care Ami 
stration using the case study method. d spt pe 

of health care delivery and management: plans and operation ^ 
sonnel, financial and materiel. Developing and implementing s0 dent! 


serves as capstone course for health care administration 
(Fall and spring 


ssative 9^ 
ive qualitativ jni 


intitative analyses of major problem areas 
Cases cover the broa 


Prerequisite: HCA 202, 203 and Mgt 201. , 
wR y | „all, Ree 
207 Management Analysis in Shouldice, Bergw?™ 

Health Care Institutions (3) ion 9 


(2 hours) laboratory (2 hours) 


Lecture 
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problem-solving techniques, including various methods of collecting, 
analyzing, reporting and using information that can be made avail- 
able to administrators of hospitals and other medical care institu- 
tions. Field assignments. (Fall and spring) 

209 Health Resources Management (3) Devolites, Birnbaum, Quintana 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introduction to resource 
analysis, financial management and health economics/statistics of 
health care institutions. Estimates of health services demand and 
resource requirements, Prepar tion of budgets, financial statements 
and reports. Financial analys Public and private health insurance. 
Management of medical facilities and material. Regulation and con- 
tainment of costs. Safeguarding hospital assets. (Fall and spring) 


ME Sin a af el 


mbi a 
rne AM, 75 ut 


210 Advanced Health Resources Management (3) Devolites 
Development of financial health policies, objectives and programs. 
Application of PPBS in the health care field; financial management 
of multi-unit health care systems; financial aspects of national health 
programs, prospective rates and regulation of health prices; case 
studies and field research. (Fall or spring) 

Quantitative Methods in Devolites, Shouldice 
Health Service Operations (3) 

Concepts and application of quantitative methods in health service 
Operations, involving demand analysis and forecasting, resource al- 
location, and quality and productivity control. (Fall and spring) 


Introduction to Health Planning (3) Reeves, Bergwall 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Introduction to the history 
and development of health planning in the United States. Presenta- 
tion of basic health planning methods and procedures at a project 
level. (Fall and spring) 


Comparative Health Care Systems (3) Gintzig 
Comparative evaluations of various organizational patterns, func- 
tions and trends in international health care delivery systems. Em- 
phasis on the sources of such differences and significance of the 
Systems to the health care of a nation, Primarily for doctoral candi- 
dates; open to other students by special arrangement with the 
department. (Fall and spring) 


214 | 

Health Systems Planning (3) Reeves, Bergwall 
Advanced planning techniques emphasizing quantative and rational 
methodology at the health systems level. In-depth discussion of 
Selected critical components of the health planning process. Prerequi- 
Site: HCA 212, or permission of instructor. (Fall or spring) 


216 Seminar: Policy in Health Planning (3) Reeves 
fen vais of the legal, political, social and economic factors in health 
tion E with emphasis on policy formulation and implementa- 
Roo tes the role of societal values in setting health policy. 

juisite: HCA 212, or permission of instructor. (Fall or spring) 


250 i 
Delivery of Mental Health Services (3) Morris 


Stud , : 

palth ot the organizations and systems for the delivery of mental 

cial IAN emphasis on administration, management and finan- 
Pport of treatment and rehabilitation facilities. (Fall and 


Spring) 


j^ * 


285-86 Readings in Health Care Administration (3—3) Gintzig an 


293-94-95 Residency I (3-3-3) 


t An interdisciplinary seminar jointly sponsored by the De 
and Health Care Administration. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


260 Introduction to Long-term Care Administration (3) 


Evolution of long-term institutions as a 

system. Comparative evaluation of characteristics of various 0 
term care institutions; regulation by government. Relationships 
tween the purposes and functions of these institutions 
care needs of the community are investigated. (Fall) 


261 Seminar: Managing the Long-term Care Institution (3) 
Designed to improve the abilities and effectiveness of healt 
administrators through a found 
term health care facility organization and manageme 
the range of services available in long-term care 
HCA 260 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


nt, Emphasis 
institutions. 


requisite: 


+267 Issues in Aging (3) 
The nature and problems of aging including the 
biological, economic, legal and health care needs 


and the he? 


ation of knowledge and skills in 10 j 


wertli!| 
health care delivery sv" 

nf} 
y 


Werlli? 
h c 


Reeve} 


social, psychologii 


and services 05 
n soc! 


older population. Designed primarily for graduate students i i 
medi 


sciences, health care administration, and for students in the pi 
school. Open to other students with consent of instructor. ( 
and spring) 
5» e a è NELT e 
270 Research in Health Care Administration (3) Gintzig, Reet 
Li 


Field research. Primarily for doctoral students; 
ate students with consent of instructor May be 


(Fall and spring) 


repeated for of 


Supervised readings in special areas of health care adminis 
and planning. Primarily for doctoral students; open to other stu 
by arrangement. May be repeated for credit. (Academic year 


287 Health Care Administration and the Law (3) 


Primarily for doctoral students; 


ment. Legal duties and responsibilities, as well as rights of admi 


open to other E 


d sul 


gl 
e "n 
d 


open to other students by ame 
" 


tors and the health care facility, are outlined. Discussion of the nf 
8 


relationships of facility personnel, legal aspects of labor re 


and trends in hospital law (Fall and spring) 
A gba ls ev 
288 Field Problem Studies in Gintzig, R? 
Health Care Administration (3) e 
Selected administrative and planning issues and problems arising 


health care facilities. Primarily for doctoral students; open Fall gn 


students by arrangement. May be repeated for credit. 
spring) 
290 Special Topics in Health Care Administration (3) 


x R : : A 7 S. 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching method 


stal 
Mê 


be repeated once for credit. (Fall or spring) 
gti 


r, fall or spring. 


Twelve-month residency, beginning summe gre 
0 


experience under a qualified preceptor, periodic written pr 
ports, a written major report or a selected field project. 


partments of Health Care 


wor 
T 


gaion? 
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296-97-98 Residency II (3-3-3) Gintzig 


For selected students who take a second 12-month residency; begins 


summer, fall or spring. 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 

Fourth Group 


Fourth-group courses are limited to 
offered as the demand requires. 


doctoral students, and are 


311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3-3) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to doctoral students preparing for the general examinations. 


May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to doctoral candidates. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
and spring) 


HEBREW 


See Classics, 


HISTORY 


Pr 
wore R.H. Davison, R.B. Thompson, R.C. Haskett, R.P. Sharkey, H.M. 
Char, R.W. Kenny, P.P. Hill (Chairman), L.G. DePauw, R. Thornton, 
‘SG, Schwoerer 


sho wt general requirements as stated on pages 75, 80-87. (Students 

lying t t the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satis- 

Natura] o quirement for meaningful initiation into the Humanities and the 
2 p ematical Sciences.) 

aive ed introductory courses—Hist 

E > or more of the prerequisite courses 

y attaining scores of 600 or above on the College Entrance 

e ard Achievement Tests, or by good performance on Advanced 

ies Drops. Credit for one or more of the prerequisite courses 

Jy superior performance on departmental or Advanced Place- 


39-40, 71-72, or equivalent. Majors 
by passing departmental 


'Sts, 


3 R 
,.Quired courses ; 
Proved f courses in related areas—(a) either 12 semester hours of an ap- 


Orei 
un 97). gn language or (b) nine semester hours in statistics (Stat 53, 105, 


SS IR 


= 
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| 
Hist 199 (Proseminar), six semester hours | 
arch 869 
T4 pla 


4. (a) Field-of-study major 
third-group courses, including at least three semester hours ol 
19 of the major examination in the senior year 


tudent, under the guidance of an advisor, should cl 
provide a broad understanding of diverse chronolog@ 


and geographical aspects of the human experience 
£ $ 
l 27 or more hours of second- and third- gif 


(b) Departmental major 
third-group courses, includ 


course 


ourses, including Hist 199, six semester hours of 

at least one research seminar, and six semester hours chosen from each of Ü! 
following fields: I (Europe)—Hist 101, 105, 106, 109, 110, 111, 112, 121, 122 y 
124. 127, 131, 132, 139, 140, 141, 142 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 1: e 154, 1^ 
157, 198; II (United States) Hist 128, 129, 167, 169, 170, 171, 172 3, 174,17 


j 
176. 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 197; III (Russia, Asi Afri? 
and Latin America)—Hist 102, 108, 113, 114, 116, 119, 137, 138, 143, 144, 145, 1 
158. 161, 163, 164, 166, 187, 188, 189, 193, 194, 195, 196 

A p et relating to the major is available in the offices of the dean f 
the Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and in the History Departmen 

An yerum Program may be chosen by juniors with satisfactory schol 

ords. Application to this program must be made before the beginning 9 
„mester of the junior year. Students accepted into the program y 


1 eminar in the second mester of the junior year and comp" 
he research requirements for th hto major by preparing the Se nior HOMA 
Thesis (Hist 191-92) in the final year of undergraduate study. 

ster of Arts in the field of classical archeology, classics, and hist 
i epartmental degree program offered by the Art, Classics, and History ; 


tment Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a background in clas 
arc iiéalogy and either Greek or Latin, Applicants from other institutions Z 
res on the Graduate Record Examination to the Office of the 


present 
ate School of Arts and Sciences 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90-98 The program of study ^ : 
sists of 24 semester hours of course work (as many as possible show iso! 
third-group courses) selected in consultation with the appropriate 7 (n 
from the Art, Classics, and History Departments; plus a thesis (equiva, 
six additional semester hours). Candidates must pass a reading knowle "^ 
amination in French or German. All candidates are required to pass & i 
Master’s Comprehensive Examination. " 


Master of Arts in the field of history—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degre ya je? 
an accredited college or university with a major in history, or an equ jican' 
degree; high scholastic standing; and approval of the department. App” min? 
institutions must present scores on the Graduate Recort X" gt 
tion with the Advanced Test in History and arrange for four perso tice 0 
ferably former instructors, to send letters or reference forms to the O 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences stud 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90-98 The program K 7 " 
consists of (1) a minimum of 30 semester hours of second- an ir 
courses, including Hist 299-300 Thesis Research, or (2) a minimum S s 
mester hours of second- and third-group courses, including at least eli 
search seminars {six semester hours). At least six semester hours 9 ma» 


candidate's program must be in third- or fourth-group history courses age 
History DeP 


Irom ot 


mum of six may be in approved courses outside the xtra wot 
To receive graduate credit, master's candidates must arrange for creed fae 
with the instructors in order to receive graduate credit for such cou ensi" 


^ à : re 
student works in two fields of history and is required to pass a Comp 


Examination in each 
ui 


]r 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of history—Required: the genera 
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ments, pages 90-92, 98-100, including the passing of a written examination in 
two appropriate foreign languages, or one foreign language and an approved 
tool subject, and the satisfactory completion of the General Examination in 
four fields, Normally, each doctoral candidate will work in one major (or gen- 
Stal) field of study and three special fields. The major fields include the fol- 
Owing: ancient history, medieval Europe, early modern Europe, modern Europe, 
United States, Latin America, modern Near East, modern Far East, Russia and 
East Europe, Special fields may vary from the topical (e.g., U.S. social history, 
European intellectual history, etc.) to the chronologically limited fields (e.g., 
American colonial history, Tudor and Stuart England, etc.). A student may elect 
One special field outside of the History Department if it is relevant to the 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of international relations—See page 359. This 
*gree Program combines work in economics, history, and political science. 


Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in history—Prerequisite: 
e i 5 

e ucation curriculum, pages 113-14. 

equired: the history option and the professional courses on page 117. 


Cours 


h e Accessibility: All second-group courses are open to students without 
istory t 


Course prerequisites with the exception of Hist 157 and 199. 
39-40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) Staff 


Hist 39: political, social, economic, and cultural history to early 


modern era. Hist 40: from early modern era to present. (Academic 
year) 


7172 Introduction to American History (3-3) Staff 
Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the United 
States in their world setting from the beginning to 1876. Hist 72: 
from 1876 to present. (Academic year) 

"91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated Faculty 
An interdisciplinary course, introducing the student to a comprehen- 


Sive and integrated understanding of the civilization and present 
Problems of East Asia. 


Second Group 


101-2 History of Revolution (3-3) Thompson 

Hist 101: revolution as a theme in world history from ancient times 

9 Luther, Cromwell, and Robespierre. Hist 102: revolution and the 

"evolutionary movement in the age of Marx, Lenin, and Mao. 
Cademic year) 


1 " 
05-6 History of Science (3- ) Multhauf 


oor History of Science and Technology) 
ars 105: from ancient natural philosophy through the 17th-century 
imet revolution. Hist 106: from the Industrial Revolution to the 
-century amalgamation of science and technology. (Academic 
Sce year) 
ye - 


e 
Partmental course offered by the 


eo History, East Asian Languages and Literatures, 


Sraphy and Regional Science, Philosophy, Political Science, and Religion De- 


t ÀM—— — - 


4 


108 The Ancient Near East and Egypt to 322 B.C. (3) Hat 
Survey of Egyptian, Mesopotamian, Anatolian, West Semitic 
Iranian civilizations from the Neolithic period to Alexander's} 
quest 

109 Early Aegean and Greek Civilizations to 338 B.C. (3) Hat 


Neolithic background: Bronze age—Minoan, Helladic, and Mycent 
civilizations: classical Greek civilization to the Macedonian conq' 


(Fall 
110 The Roman World to 337 A.D. (3) Hat 
Prehistoric Italy; rise and decline of the Roman Empire and b 
civilization; cultural, social, and political developments in the Gi 
world under Roman rule (Spring) 
Andi 


111-12 Medieval History (3-3) 
Hist. 111: Failure of the old Roman Empire, formation of barbé 
kinedoms in the West and their evolution to about 1000 
Byzantium and Islam at their apogee. Hist. 112: Medieval Europ 
dailv life, institutions, and creative movements to about 1400; 
Crusades and the Near East to the rise of the Ottoman Tu 
(Academic year) 


t 


116 History of Africa (3) 
: à . i j 
Survey of political, cultural, and economic development from ane 
times to the present. (Spring) 


119 China in the 20th Century: Reform and Joh 


Revolution (3) 

1 i 
Origins, goals, substance, and significance of political, social 
intellectual upheavals in China from 1900 to the present (Sum 


121 The Renaissance in Western Europe (3) Schw” 
Political, socioeconomic, intellectual, and cultural developments 
the 14th to 16th centuries, with emphasis upon Italian city-$ 
(Fall) 

122 The Reformation in Western Europe (3) ^ 
=e Y ; à ical * 
Religious, political, and social consequences of the theologi@ 


} 1 


heavals of the 16th century (Spring) 


Het 


e 

123-24 European Intellectual History (3-3) Ken? 
Philosophy, political, and economic thought, cultural develop? c 

popular culture, diffusion of ideas. Hist 123: 17th and 18th Cê 


/ 
Hist 124: 19th and 20th centuries. (Academic year) 


St 

125 Women in European History (3) T 

ctua^ 

A study of the role of women in the political, so« ial, intellect gti 
economic life of Europe from the Middle Ages to the 20th € 

Lav 


(Fall) 


*127 Theories of History (3) " 
Major philosophies of history: Judeo-Christian, idea of progres 
toricism, Hegelian-Marxist dialectic, cyclical (Vico, Spengler sor 
bee), and social-scientific (Kant, Weber) views. Conte 
problems of historical knowledge. (Fall) 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the History and Philosophy Departments. 
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128-29 War and Society (3) McDonald 
How wars, armed forces, and defense policies have affected British 
and American politics and society. Special attention to the relation- 
ship of defense and foreign policy, civil and military relations, the 
development of strategic thought, and the naval/military influences 
Britain and America have exerted on each other. Hist 128: from 1776 
to 1918. Hist 129: 1919 to the present. (Academic year) 


131-32 History of Germany (3-3) Herber 
Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 131: from mid-17th 
century to Bismarck. Hist 132: from William II to the present. 
(Academic year) 


136 Europe in the 20th Century (3) Sachar 
Diplomatic, political, and cultural developments from the turn of the 
century to the present. (Summer) 


137 U.S.-Soviet Strategic Relations Thornton 
Since World War II (3) 
Survey of U.S.-Soviet global rivalry from World War II to the present; 
comparative historical as sment of the changing strategic balance. 


(Spring) 
138 History of World Communism (3) Thornton 


The international communist movement from its beginnings to the 
present. 


1 
30-40 World History in the 20th Century (3-3) Sachar 


Diplomatic, political, and cultural factors. Hist 139: from the turn of 
the century to the Munich settlement of 1938. Hist 140: from the 
Munich settlement to the present. (Academic year) 


14 à 
1-42 History of France (3-3) Kennedy 


Political, social, and cultural development. Hist 141: Old Regime, 
French Revolution, and Napoleon. Hist 142: from Napoleon to present. 
(Academic year) 


1 

43 Europe East of the Elbe, 1815-1939 (3) pe 
Poland, the Danube countries, and the Balkans in the 19th and 20th 
Centuries, (Fall) 

1 " 

44 Medieval Russia (3) mes 


Russian history from its beginnings to the reign of Peter the Great. 
(Spring) 


14 : 
5 Imperia] Russia (3) Thompson 
From the reign of Peter the Great to World War I. (Fall) 


14 > 
8 Soviet Russia (3) Thompson 


? Russian Revolution and Soviet rule to the present. (Spring) 


"147 i 
Economic History of Modern Europe (3) . Sharkey 
Economic development since the Middle Ages; emphasis on the 
ar 8nd it following the Industrial Koranna (spring) E 
= 8 impact upon the societies of Europe. (Spring) 
*Partmenta} course 


offered by the History and Economics Departments. 


4 


148 The French Revolution (3) Kennell 
30( tical ( nic, and cultural history of the decade 4 
eve 89-1799 ttention to its structural « sequences © 
Fran in n Europe-at-large (Summer) 
149-50 European pedes History ( 3—3) pavis 


Hi 
n policies and actions of the great powers and their sta 
men. Issues of war and peace aA iar s crises, rationalism ® 


liar s. and tensions. Hist 149: 1812 to 1890. Hist v since 19 
Students who receive credit for Hist 150 cannot receive cre dit for His 


hasis € 


157 (Academic year) 
Kens! 


1 T W 
ivilization and its impact on Western c 


151—52 History of England (3-3) 


Development of English í 


ture. Hist 151: to 1689. Hist 152: since 1689 (Academic year) | 
153 Tudor England (3) Ken 
né 

Aspects of the constitutional, social, intellectual, economic, 


religious development of England, 1485-1603 


f 
154 Stuart England (3) Schwoth 


Grand Rebellion, Restoration, and Glorious Revolution. The politic? "m 
and intellectual developments in Eng? 


religious, socioeconomic, 
1603-1714 (Spring) 

156 Winston Churchill as War Leader (3) McDo 
Churchill's role—from cavalry subaltern to prime minister E to 
British Empire's wars during his lifetime, with special attentio 


the two world wars (Summer) 


157 20th-Century European Diplomatic History (3) 
The main currents, with necessary 19th-century bat kground. St 


who receive credit for Hist 157 cannot receive credit for Hi 
(Fall) 
f 
ch? 
158 Modern Jewish History (3) m the 
A secular history of the Jewish people from the 18th century ! noe 
present state of Israel; emphasis on European political, eco 
and cultural influences. (Spring) 
én 
Kla Jar 
161 The Revolutionary Tradition in Latin American History (9 ) exi 
(Formerly Revolution in 20th Century Latin America: the / 


and Cuban Experience) 

An examination of the main social revolutions from colonial E is og 

the present; their origins, social composition, leadership, an 

(Spring) p 

gr 

163-64 History of Latin America (3-3) m p thi 
Hist 163: Analysis of Spanish and Portuguese imperialis? Lati 
New World, 1492-1820. Hist 164: a problems approach onialis™ 
America, 1820 to the present; thematic emphasis O n 


n neo-c 010 
à Jism 
modernization, popu 


corporatism, liberalism, caudillismo, 
revolution. (Academic year) 
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165 Latin American Responses to the Industrial Klarén 
World, 1820-1945 (3) 
(Formerly History of Brazil) 
Examination of the political/diplomatic responses of Latin American 
nations, individually and collectively, to the expanding industrial 
powers of the Northern hemisphere in the 19th and 20th centuries. 
(Fall) 


166 History of Mexico (3) Klarén 
Focus on Aztec imperialism, the Indian view of the Conquest, land- 
lord/peasant relations, the struggle for independence, the Revolution 
of 1910; race, caste and class in modern Mexico; the role of the 
modern Mexican state (Fall, alternate years) 


— 


167 Man-made America: the Colonial Scene (3) Haskett 


The setting and shape of life in early America (Spring) 


169 The American Revolution (3) DePauw 
The political, intellectual, social, military, and economic impact of the 
events surrounding the separation of the United States from the 


British Empire. Special attention to the influence of non-elite groups. 
(Fall) 


€ — fi n 


170 U.S, Early National History (3) Hill 
Political, diplomatic, economic, and social history of the early repub- 
lic, 1789-1828. (Fall) 


17172 U.S. Social History (3-3) Horton 


Hist 171: daily life, institutions, intellectual and artistic achievements 
Of the Agrarian Era, 1607-1861. Hist 172: the Urban-Industrial Era 
Írom 1861 to present. 


173- 

3-74 Afro-American History (3-3) Horton 
The role of black Americans in United States history. (Academic 
year) 

17 
376 U.S. Political History (3-3) Haskett 


Hist 175: to the Civil War. Hist 176: Civil War to 1960. (Academic 
year) 


ld 


pris di t 
Sebi c 


177 The Ante-bellum South (3) DePauw 
Investigation of political, economic, intellectual, social, and cultural 
Characteristics of the American South prior to 1860. Special attention 
to myths associated with the South, ideologies supporting the slave 
System, and cultural practices among the white, black, and Indian 
Populations, (Spring) 


17, . 
8 Recent U.S. History (3) nual 


ran social, and intellectual history from 1890 to the present. 
x | 


oer) a UE B 


à PATIL o ns e 


* 79-. 
8 
0 U.s, Economic History (3-3) Sharkey 


Eco 7 ‘ 
nomic growth from colonial times to the present. Development 


of var Pas : 
Various sectors in the economy and their interdependence. Hist 


179: 16 3 - : 
VARIES 1607-1865. Hist 180: from 1865 to the present. (Academic year) 
Dlerdepartm o nta] cour 


se offered by the History and Economics Departments. 


181-82 U.S. Diplomatic History (3-3) 


191-92 Senior Honors Thesis (3-3) 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 

a ‘ jo? 

American foreign relations from the era of the American Revoluti 
Hist 181: to 1898. Hist 182: 20th century. (Academic year) 

Ribuf 


ligious thought, literary ai 


19th century tO 


183 American Intellectual History (3) 
Aspects of social and political theory, re 
cism, and popular psychology from the late 
present (Summer) 


' 
184 American Secretaries of State (3) Nelso 
(Formerly American Secretaries of State in the 19th Century) 
Biographical approach to U.S. diplomatic history. Emphasizes imp 
of individual secretaries and their relations to the Rei 
ings and discussions. (Summer) 


presidents. 


gti 


religious, int? 
AD: 
fem? 


185 History of Women in America (3) 
Survey of the political, economic, social, military, 
lectual, and cultural practices in North America from 1000 
the present as these have affected and been affected by the 
half of the population. (Spring) 


T " 4 t 
186 U.S. Urban History (3) cille 
Ihe American city from colonial foundations to the present, relat 
social and economic forces to physical form. Special emphasis | 
to metropolitan 


transitions from pre-industrial to industrial 
] historic preserv8 


focusing on implications for public policy anc 
Same as AmCv 186 (Fall) 


tio! 


| 
187 History of Modern China (3) johns? 


China since 1840, particular 
(Fall) 
188 History of Chinese Communism (3) 


Survey of the leadership, ideology 
mestic policies of the Chinese Communist Party 


1 pl 
attention to political develop™? 


Í 
Thorni 
W 
structure, and foreign an to 
from its incep 
the present. (Fall) 
si 
189 History of Modern Japan (3) 
Japan's century of modernization 
1868 to the present. Emphasis on historical, politic 
cultural factors. (Fall) 


0 
aia jo? 

from the Meiji Restorall^ y 
al, econom™ 


per 
dates 
Required of and open only to undergraduate honors candid 


history (Academic year) T 

> avis 

193 History of the Near East (3) oe 

Byzantine, Arab, Persian, and Islamic backgrounds; rise pe ot 

of the Ottoman Empire; action of European powers in the ar (f 
states. 


man breakup into the Turkish Republic and other 
even years) 


1 ach 
194 History of the Modern Near East (3) Davison: 1 T 


3 ae t EX ent 
Beginning with Napoleon's invasion of Egypt. Develop™ eg 8 
tionalism and of modern states; impact of the West on rit u 
institutions; great-power imperialism; 


crises of Turkish * i 
: "p ea 
Arab-Israeli relations; and other issues. (Fall, odd ye 
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. 1 P son 
195-96 History of East Asia (3-3) ET E ame - 
Civilizations of China and Japan; emphasis on institutional develop 


ment. Hist 195: beginnings to about 1800. Hist 196: irom eve of the 
modern era to present. (Academic year) 


i iew T i Staff 

197 Oral History and Interview Techniques (4) - 

Introduction to theory and practice oi obtaining and using umo 

data through recorded interviews. Examination oi major publis e 

works in oral historv. Particular attention to ongoing oral history 
projects in the Washington area. 


AL i fai taff 

198 Special Topics in History (3) I e 8 r 
Historical perspectives on great issues of past and present. New topic 
each semester 


199 Proseminar: Readings for the History Major (3) Staff 
Required of senior history majors. Readings and discussions on MU 
trends in history; representative selections from the classics of his- 
torical literature. Students who receive credit for Hist 199 cannot 
receive credit for Hist 201. (Fall and spring) 


Third Group 


Prerequisite to all 


third-group history courses: the appropriate second-group 
Prepar : 1! 


ation and consent of instructor. 


201 History and Historians (3) Staff 


Historiography and historical method for graduate students. Read- 
ings and discussions on major trends in history; selections from 
classics of historical literature. Students who receive credit for Hist 
201 cannot receive credit for Hist 199. (Fall and spring) 


203-4 Research Seminar (3-3) ie 


Offered on demand for individual research programs. Prerequisite 
approval of department (Academic yeer) 


205 Evolution of Nationalism in Eastern Europe (3) Petrov 
Formation of national consciousness and emergence of modern East 
European states after World War I. Developments of the interwar 
Period, Open to qualified undergraduate seniors. (Fall) 


2 a 

06 Revolution in Eastern Europe (3) Petrov 
lransformations of East European states during World War II. Re- 
*islance movements, communization, and national self-assertion in 


? immediate post-Stalin period. Open to qualified undergraduate 
Seniors, (Spring) 


E i : : 
07 Seminar: the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) Staff 
Readings and discussions. Evolution of the Communist movement in 


316a! - : A : k 
Russia, Party origins, growth, and organization; intra- and inter-party 
strife, (Spring) 

208 U.S.-Sovie 


Wanner t Strategic Relations since World War II (3) Thornton 
‘ormerly 


Hist 216) 

Diigonses ; 

Ke Tene Seminar designed to develop a conceptual framework for 
erstanding contemporary U.S.-Soviet relations. 
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209-10 Seminar: Topics in Ancient History (3-3) Hadley 
Readings and discussions on general topics in the history of the re 
cient Near East, Greece, or Rome. Topics to be announced in th 
Schedule of Classes. Students with working knowledge of the a 

propriate language(s) may receive research credit 
211—12 Seminar: Medieval History (3-3) Andrew 
Prerequisite: Hist 111-12 or equivalent Students with work 
wh 


'eceive research credit. Each semester | 


knowledge of Latin may r E 
terdis? 


focus on a particular area and period, 
plinary research techniques. (Academic year) 


with emphasis on in 


215 Transformation of the Socialist Commonwealth (3) Pe 
st states M 


Goviet relations with East European and Asian sociali: 
the end of World War II to the Sino Soviet split. Changes in e 
~ x -S e 
stance and form in relations among ruling Communist parties. 
to qualified undergraduate seniors (Summer) 
st 


217-18 Seminar: Russian and Soviet Thought (3-3) 
Readings and discussions. Selected topics in 
social history of 19th and 20th century Russia. Topical anc 


4 
the intellectual y^ 
1 diachro™ 


approach 


" * sad $ 
220 History of Universities (3) Andre, 
The modern university since about 1830: emphasis on recent ue. 
and their origins; influence of earlier concepts and instituti" 


Higher education in its larger intellectual, social, and politica ing 


text: critical examination of theories. Same as EPol 220. (Sp 


odd years) 

224 European Intellectual History (3) Kennt! 
Cultural history of the French Revolution. Interrelated changé, 
political and economk thought, theater, arts, religion, and scit, 
from 1789 to 1799. Continuity or discontinuity with pre- an p 
revolutionary cultural life. (Spring) 


: . appl? 

*225 History of Washington, D.C. (3) Gi, 
The social history of Washington, from village to metropolisie 
emphasis on the evolution of residential neighborhoods an re 


issues of historic preservation and conservation, Field trips y 

22 à : n? 

228—29 Modern Military and Naval History (3-3) McDo d 
20th-century British and A 


Discussion, readings, and research in 
can military and naval history. Special attention to Worl lr 


(Hist 228) and World War II (Hist 229). Topics include 10 
me interact 


American coalition warfare, and the wartime/peaceti 
of strategy, diplomacy, and national policy. ich 
hab : " : ole 

+232 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) w 
(Formerly Hist 213) et S 
i . i jet °° 
Ideological foundations of communism; emergence of the SOV wot 


: 0 
tem; development of the international communist movement t 


War II; postwar formation of the Soviet bloc. (Fall) ich 
. . 0 
+233 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) 
(Formerly Hist 214) nd politi 


Comparative analysis of major recent ideological trends à 


es Program. 
partment 


* Offered jointly by the Department of History and the American Studi 
t An interdepartmental course offered by the History and Political Science De 
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institutions and behavior among ruling and nonruling Communist 
parties, (Spring) 

` Ar a : ^ 

234 Modern Archives Administration (3) Coker 

Open to history graduate students and undergraduate majors. Lec- 


tures and discussion on all phases of administering archival mate- 
rials. Classes at National Archives. (Summer 1978) 


237 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1960 (3) Petrov 
Concepts and perceptions guiding Soviet relations with the outside 
world. From the blockade and intervention, through years of isola- 
tion, World War II, the Cold War, to "peaceful co-existence” and 
detente. Open to qualified undergraduate sen i (Fall and sum- 
mer) 

239-40 Early Modern European History (3-3) Schwoerer 
Readings, discussion, and research on topics selected from Western 
European history of the 14th through 17th centuries. 


241- : ; gi 
41-42 Research Seminar: Modern European History (3-3) Herber 
Prerequisite: appropriate preparation and consent of instructor. 


245 Studies in Revolutionary History (3) Thompson 
Topic for 1979: the role of conspiracies in history. (Spring) 


246 Seminar: Modern Russian History (3) Staff 
Discussions, readings, research. Selected topics in the domestic his- 
tory of modern Russia. (Fall) 


247 The Theory and Practice of Modern Imperialism (3) Sharkey 
Critical analysis of Marxist and non-Marxist theories of modern 
imperialism in the light of late 19th and 20th century European and 
American experiences in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. (Fall) 


248 Reading Seminar: Modern European and Near Eastern History (3) 
Admission by permission of instructor. 


24 . ^ = i 
9 European Diplomatic History (3) Davison 
Research seminar in individually selected topics concerning the 
Oreign policies, actions, and interrelations of the European great 
Powers and their statesmen in the 19th or 20th centuries. Reading 

nowledge of one language other than English required. (Fall) 


251~ ~ 
1-82 English People and Institutions (3—3) Kenny, Schwoerer 
ren seminar. Selected topics in the political, social, intellectual, 
M economic history of England. Each semester will focus upon one 
period and special area of interest. 


26 ^ 
: (igrarian Society and Polity in Latin America (3) Klarén 
oe The Structure of Latin American Politics) 
moderne discussion, and research on the impact of the forces of 
tional su Horelgn capital, immigration, capitalism, etc.) on tradi- 
262 pi ral society. (Fall) 
Rise of Capitalism 
(Formerly Rese 


in Modern Latin America (3) Klarén 
arch Seminar: Latin American History) 


Readir i ` 
ment ot discussion, and research on the origins and early develop- 
"OR Ww apitalism in Latin America. (Spring) 


FW 
* Coker is Di 
Director of the Modern Archives Institute. 
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Hort? 


271—72 U.S. Social History (3-3) 
n life, institutions, and intell* 


Discussion seminar on American daily li 
tual and artistic achievements 


*273—74 Research Seminar: Materials in Hort 


Afro-American Culture (3-3) 
173-74 or equivalent (Academic year) 


Haske 


` ; ; e 
Research seminar. Topics, depending on student interest, select? 
rom political aspe“ 


Prerequisite: Hist 


275-76 U.S. Political and Colonial History (3-3) 
from various aspects of the « olonial period and f 


of various periods. Admission by permission of instructor 


Guthe/ 

X 

of « urrent " 

aspects | 

- : is 

historic preservation Examples of historic, cultural, and humans, 
] ffecting preservation activities. Admission restricte 


I it é 
a 
candidates in historic preservation program (A 


+277—-78 Historic Preservation (3-3) 
The preservation movement and its literature. Review 
perience, preservation practice and techniques. Emerging 


vaiues aret 


gii 


pi 


279 Research Seminar: American History (3) 


Admission by permission of instructor. (Summer) 


281—82 Research Seminar: U.S. Diplomatic History (3-3) 
Prerequisite: Hist 181-82 or equivalent (Academic year) 
1 : r buff 
283-84 Research Seminar: Recent U.S. History (3-3) Ri s 


100-level American history cou 


Prerequisite: six s€ mester hours of 
(Hist 283—fall) 


popa 


285 Research Seminar: Women in the United States (3) 


200 
(Formerly Hist 280) n 
1 s se. 
Prerequisite: Hist 185 or equivalent Practical examination of reso 
writing, and publication problems in the preparation of § 
articles for feminist and historical journals (Spring) f 
to 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) gj D 
Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist with 0 
methodology of a chosen discipline; each student writes a NT 
some aspect of a selected key theme. Admission by permis$ 
instructor (Spring) 
{0 
: : P : . orn 
288 History of Chinese Communism (3) bis: "T 
> asis 
Research seminar on selected topics related to China Emphas a of 
developing research methods, concepts, and the preparati 
scholarly paper (Spring) l 
sig 
289 Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3) ose pi 
Discussion and research on selected topics in modern Jap" ring 


tory from the Meiji Restoration of 1868 to the present. 


291 Seminar: 20th-Century History (3) 
Research seminar on selected topics. 


»rican Studies Program. d tbe ^ 


* Offered jointly by the History Department and the Ame 
artments an 


t Joint offering of the History and Urban and Regional Planning Dep 
Studies Program 
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292 The Palestine Question in Modern History (3) Sachar 
Research seminar. (Spring) 


294 Seminar: The Modern Near East (3) Davison 
Readings, discussion, and research in selected political, economic, 
social, cultural, and international developments in the 19th and 20th 


centuries concerning countries from the Balkans, through Turkey and 
the Arab countries, to Iran. (Spring) 


295-96 The Modern Far East (3-3) jokias 

Research seminar. 
297 Confrontation in 20th-Century European and Sachar 

Middle Eastern History (3) 
Reading and research. Crisis periods of contemporary history. speca 
attention to the eras of the world wars and to the impact of Western 
and Soviet involvement in the Mediterranean and Middle East. 
(Summer) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) = 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


Prerequisite to 
Preparation and 
Fourth. 
eg 


all fourth-group history courses: the appropriate second-group 
consent of instructor. 
group history courses are primarily for doctoral students, but master's 
ree candidates may be admitted. 
cant, niversity is a member of the Folger Institute of Renaissance and 18th- 
ia Studies. The policies of the Institute are set by a central committee on 
One o each member institution is represented. Doctoral students e: in 
Institute n° Institute seminars are eligible to apply for fellows ip aid. - 
OF these Seminars are numbered 301 through 308. Students wishing to register 
Courses should consult the chairman of the History Department. 


301- 
1-308 Folger Institute Seminars (3 each) Staff 
Topics will be announced. 


321-. i 
21~22 Readings in Early Modern History (3-3) Schwoerer, Herber 


342 Readings in Modern European History (3) Davison 


From the French Revolution to the period following World War I. 
(Spring) 


34 " = 
*973 u Readings in Russian History (3) Thompson 


-7 " 

4 Readings on the Negro in American Culture (3-3) Horton 
b (Academic year 1978-79 and alternate years) 
5~76 Readings in U.S 
(Hist 375—fall) 


1379. 
8 : " 
: Readings in Economic History (3-3) Sharkey 
a 379: American economic history. Hist 380: modern European 
9nomic history, (Academic year) 


X Offered 
$ jointly p 
An interdepart o, a? 


. Political History (3—3) Haskett 


History Department and the American Studies Program. 
ourse offered by the History and Economics Departments. 


a 
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381-82 Readings in American Diplomatic History (3-3) 
Hist 382— fall) 


385 Readings in the History of Women in America (3) DePat! 
Intensive bibliographic and historiographic examination of bros 
subiect areas within which class members have active reseal 
interest (Spring) 

386 Readings in Early American History (3) DePa 

Fall) 
387-88 Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (33) Thornt? 
' 


1 to the study of the history and historiogra 


4 systematic approacl 
1950 to 


of Sino-Soviet relations. Hist 38 1917-1949; Hist 388 


present 


395-96 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3-3) Johns? 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) si 
to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gent 


Limited 
examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


sta 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) e 
0 
May be repeated 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. 


credit (Fall and spring) 


HUMAN KINETICS AND LEISURE STUDIES 


: 4 5 
Professors L.M. Stallings, J.L. Breen (Chairman), D. Hawkins, J.E. Snodg/?, 


Professorial Lecturers M.R. Hanson E.L. Shafer, R. Anzola Betanc? | 
7 


C.A. Troester, Jr. " 
Associate Professors L.H. George, M.R. Withers, A.L. Dickerson (Reset 
Adjunct Associate Professor D.C. Paup 
Associate Professorial Lecturers J.W. Eberhard, T. Songster 
Assistant Professors H. Nashman, N.D. Johnson pó 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers B.S. Katz, S.Y. Cha, L. Houstoun, Jr" 

Davidoff, D.L. Edgell pul 
Lecturers M.M.H. Ramsay, J. Sellars, M.H. Svehla, S.N Smith, E.A 

hardt, J.V. Ackerman, K. Cotton, J.J. Goldblatt 
Instructors D.C. Park (Research), Andrea Morris (Research) 
Science in Hum 


Programs of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of ry ? 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies (opportunity for specialization in elementi? pe 
secondary school physical education, dance education, OI dance as dapt 
forming art) and Master of Arts in Education (with specialization in 8 ysi 


physical education, dance, perceptual-motor development, genera Pipin 


education, therapeutic recreation, or tourism development and travel íi (P 

tration) are offered by the School of Education and Human Developme 

pages 103-32) k Ep leis" 
From three to four semester hours of first-group human kinetics ay ucat 


studies courses are required for bachelor's degree candidates in the > 
and human kinetics and leisure studies curriculum. : activi 

The University is not responsible for injuries received in any of the de 
of the Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies, 


assumes full responsibility therefor 


and 


HUMAN KINETICS AND LEISURE STUDIES 349 
First Group 


Students whose medical examinations indicate the desirability for remedial 
or restricted activity are assigned to programs especially adapted to their needs. 
nless otherwise indicated, all first group courses are offered both in the fall 
and spring semesters. : 

All first-group courses may be repeated with permission of the instructor. 
10 Beginning Badminton (1) Breen 
11 Beginning Bowling (1) Staff 
12 Introduction to Ballet (1) Staff 
13 Beginning Ballet Technique (1) Staff 
14 Beginning/Intermediate Ballet Technique (1) Staff 
15 Beginning/Advanced Ballet Technique (1) Staff 
16 Introduction to Modern Dance (1) Staff 
17 Beginning Modern Dance Technique (1) Staff 
18 Beginning/Intermediate Modern Dance Technique (1) Staff 
19 Ethnic Dance (1) Staff 
20 Beginning/Intermediate Golf (1) Staff 
21 Foil Fencing (1) Snodgrass 
22 Basketball (1) Staff 
24 Volleyball (1) Staff 
26 Beginning Karate (Korean Style) (1) Cha 
27 Beginning Tennis (1) George 
28 Beginning/Intermediate Karate (Korean Style) (1) Cha 
29 Yoga (1) Staff 
30 Body Conditioning (1) Snodgrass 
31 Backpacking (1) Staff 
32 Beginning Swimming (1) Staff 
x Swimming/Life Saving (1) Staff 
is o, nastics and Weight Training (1) Staff 

Pringboard Diving (1) Staff 
77 Soccer (1) Staff 
`8 Racketball (1) Staff 
“o Handball (1) Staff 
*0 Squash (1) Staff 


5 Staff 
0 League Bowling (1 or 2) Staff 


41 Soccer (1) 


4 
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350 
51 Gymnastics (2) su 
Emphasis on apparatus and trampoline 
52 Modern Dance Technique I (2) sia 
53 Modern Dance Technique II (3) ste 
Prerequisite: HKLS 52 or permission of instructor 
54 Intermediate/Advanced Tennis (2) Geott 
Development of skills, theories of strategy; emphasis on competit 
play. as a lifetime sport 
55 Swimming—Water Safety Instruction (2) gu 
56 Scuba Diving (2) gui 
Laboratory fee, $100. 
57 Intermediate/Advanced Badminton (2) Bre? 
(Spring) i 
58 Intermediate Ballet Technique (3) St 
(Formerly 2 credit hours) 
Admission by permission of instructor. F 
59 Team Sports (2) 5 
(Fall) M 
60 Racket Sports (2) 5 
(Spring) " 
61 Aquatics (2) 5 
(Fall) Y 
62 Conditioning/Weight Training (2) 5 
(Spring) " 
63 Games and Movement Activities for Children (2) 
(Spring) " 
64 Horseback Riding (2) 5 
Laboratory fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes. " 
65 Skiing (2) 
Laboratory fee, amount announced in Schedule of Classes. ae 
66 Synchronized Swimming (2) " 
68 Sport Clinics (2) 
Special intensive study and skill development. 
Second Group 
Snodg?? 


101 Physical Education and Sports in 
Human Resource Centers (3) 
Development of physical education and spor 
and play settings. Includes philosophy and curriculum. 
Snodg? 


102 Movement Education (3) pr 
Techniques of teaching movement educat 
lem-solving methods for kindergarten and grade 


fi 
n sch? 
ts programs in ^ 


r i is on 
ion -— empnes' eal) 
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103 Professional Foundations and Concepts of Snodgrass 
Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies (3) "mE 
Nature and scope of human kinetics and leisure studies; — 
bases of physical education and athletic programs; orientation to 
professional competencies. 


104 Introduction to Travel and Tourism (3) Davidoff 
Survey of the travel and tourism industry with emphasis on the travel 
agency, marketing tourism and travel, development of tourist destina- 
tions, and the economic and social impact of tourism. (Fall) 


105 Introduction to Adaptive Physical Education and Park 
Therapeutic Recreation (3) Je 
Philosophy, methods, and concepts relating to re« reation and adaptive 
physical education for the ill, aged, and disabled. Concepts in D 
gram planning, leadership, and adaptations of activities to ao 
groups. Includes field visitation and analysis of activities. (Fall) 


: a e aff 

106 Introduction to Dance Therapy (3) : - Í 
General survey of dance therapy areas from theoretical and experi- 
mental points of view. Exploration of professional opportunities 
and training. (Spring) 


E SRT 


107 Ethnic Dance (2) grae- 
(Formerly Teaching Ethnic Dance) 

Methods and materials of folk and social forms of dance. Laboratory 
experiences assigned. (Spring) 

108 Dance Improvisation (3) ge 
(Formerly 2 credit hours) i 
Awareness of body movements, environment, group dynamics, per- 
formance and composition through improvisational technique. 
(Fall and spring) 

109-10 Dance Composition (3-3) bie 


HKLS 109: basic elements and principles of compositions. HKLS 110: 
advanced problems in composition. Prerequisite: HKLS 108 or 
equivalent. (Academic year) 


111- 
11-12 Sports Education Technique (3-3) Staff 
Techniques for teaching individual, dual, and team sports. (Aca- 


demic year) 


li3- : 
3-14 Practicum in Physical Education, Staff 


ance or Leisure (3-3) 
Pre. 


" Practice teaching or leadership in elementary or secondary school 
Physica] education; adaptive physical education, dar or leisure 


Settings, Seminars relating to field experiences. (Academic year) 


115 
5 Movement Technique for Theater (1) e. 
(Formerly HKLS 124) 


an body awareness, sensory awareness, and movement explora- 
ion. : 


n. Analysis of movement and dramatic justification of movement. 
Nay T : s 
y be repeated for credit, (Fall) 


1 t 
9 Mime Movement and Theater (2) Ramsay 
(Formerly 1 credit hour) 


Fundamentals 


of mime for the beginner. Isolation and illusion ex- 
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117 Dance Education (3) 


118 Special Problems in Dance Composition (1) 


119 Creative Dance for Children (3) 


ercises. Work with masks, building improvisation and set pa 
mimes. May be repeated for credit. (Spring) 


Johns 


Organizational, methodological, philosophical and conceptual l 
proaches to the teaching of dance in academic and nonacademi í 
tings. Prerequisite: HKLS 157. (Fall) 


St 
Work with elements of movement leading to short composi! 
studies. Prerequisite: HKLS 109-10 or equivalent (Fall and spill 
witht 


. : : + ail 
Dance as an expressive art medium for children; concepts, princip 
methods and materials. Emphasis given to dance in elementary 


cation with consideration for special education. (Spring) 

120 Repertory (1 or 2) St 
Study and performance of dance works. Admission by permissio? 
instructor. May be repeated for credit.. (Fall and spring) 

121 Modern Dance Technique III (1 to 3) st 
(Formerly Dance Technique III) 
Intermediate/advanced modern dance. Prerequisite: HKLS 53. Mi 
sion by permission of instructor. May be repeated for credit. 
and spring) 

: 1 té 

122 Methods and Materials for Health Education (3) E 
Conceptual approach to curriculum design and teaching, incl, 


123 Modern Dance Technique IV (2 or 3) 


planning and organization, methodology, selection and use 9 nf) 
rials and evaluation; basic health knowledge (Fall and SP 


with? 


(Formerly Dance Technique IV) p 
Advanced modern dance. Prerequisite: HKLS 121. Admission Wd 
mission of instructor. May be repeated for credit. (Fall an 

129 Introduction to Motor Learning (3) St " 
Concepts of motor skill learning applied to the teaching of mov 


130 Introduction to Motor Development (3) 


skills. (Fall) | 
(Formerly Motor Performance in Childhood) 


€ 
: s vem 
Study of the evolvement and refinement of fundamental mo 


skills. (Spring) | 
133 Student Teaching (6 to 12) e 
Prerequisite: HKLS 113-14 or equivalent. Admission by pe 


135-36 Dance History (3-3) 


137 Dance Notation and Movement Analyses: Labanotation (3) stem 


of instructor. (Fall and spring) 
Johns 


tural ; 


i : l 
Study of dance from antiquity to present; emphasis on CU (^ 
nificance of dance as art, education, and social behavior. 
K 


demic year) 


" ^ * d LU $ f 
Concepts and elementary principles underlying Laban's ag) 
dance notation with emphasis on dance repertory- (SP 
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138 Curriculum, Organization and Administration of George 
Physical Education and Athletics (3) we. 
Curriculum and administration related to physical education and a 
letic programs. Professional ethics. (Fall) 


^ z s 

139 Coaching Behavior (3) 9n — 

Study of behavioral patterns and interactions related to individua 
and team sports. (Spring) 


141-42 Theater Production for Dance (3-3) Staff 
(Formerly 2-2 credit hours) 
Theories and practicum in technical aspects of dance prop 
lighting, sound, theater management, costuming, ——— = 
audiovisual techniques. (Materials to be purchased.) (Academ 
year) 


144 Choreography (3) Staff 


Solo and group. May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: HKLS 109- 
10 or equivalent; HKLS 141-42 recommended. (Fall and spring) 


150 Introduction to Human Anatomy (3) Stallings 
(Formerly Human Anatomy) - 
Systematic study of the structure of the human body; emphasis on 
kinesiological anatomy, including joints, muscles, and neuromuscular 
integration. Laboratory fee, $15. (Fall) 


151 Kinesiology (3) vx 


Analysis of human movement, including mechanical physics, ana 
and physiology. Prerequisite: approved course in anatomy. 
(Spring) 


152 Environment, Leisure, and Quality of Life (3) ; Staff 
Environmental problem-solving through ecological and social — 
ning; concentration on the impact of leisure on total human physica 


and cultural development; emphasis on philosophical considerations. 
(Summer) 


156 Application of Recreational Skills to Urban Living (3) George 
Development of recreational skills; emphasis on local opportunities 
Or recreational activities. Current trends in urban recreational de- 
Velopment and program planning. May be repeated for credit with 
Permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


i Dance Technique Theory (3) AE Staff 
Soretical foundations of dance. Applied principles of kinesiology, 
alysis and practice of contemporary dance techniques. (Fall) 

158 Safety; Preven 


afet 


2 


tion, and Care of Sports Injuries (3) George 
rel Y education, liability, prevention and care of sports injuries; 
tated personnel, facilities, and equipment. 


1 . 
64 Physiology of Exercise (3) so 


Shs physiological functions of the body and the effect of exercise on 
ese fu - 


(Fall nctions. Prerequisite: HKLS 150 or permission of instructor. 
a 


171 Current Professio 
Study 


nal Literature and Competencies (3) Snodgrass 
of current literature with implications for physical education; 
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use of library resources and retrieval systems; evaluation of prol! 


sional competencies. Prerequisite: HKLS 103 (Fall or spring) 
172 International Experiences (1 to 6) St 
Travel to a foreign country for study of a specific topic 
173 Independent Study (1 to 3) gti 


i m t gped 
Individually designed model for intensive study in an area ol sa 
interest. Prerequisite: demonstrated competency for independ 
work and permission of adviser and instructor. May be repeaté 


credit Fall and spring) 
175 Seminar in Music and Dance (3) gti 
i ! 
Rhythmic analyses: resources in music and accompaniment » 
ciples for dance. Prerequisite: basic knowledge of rhythmic theo! 
(Spring, even years) 


178 Designing and Implementing Conferences and Meetings (3) Nadl 
Same as Educ 178. Use of design committees, steering commitltt 
selection of resource people, site selection, exhibits, and relation 

supplier personnel. Special attention to designing the core 9 


conference, and related conference activities. 


184 Workshop (1 to 3) gu 


May be repeated for credit with permission of advisor. 


Third Group 


200 Experimental Course (1 to 3) " 
Courses offered for the first or second time. May be repeated 
credit with the approval of the advisor 


stab 


202 Conceptual Basis of Motor Learning (3) stall 
Variables of perceptual motor learning and performance; theo, 
concepts, and models of learning related to the development of me 
skills (Fall and spring) E. 

205 Perceptual-Motor Programs: stalls? 
Diagnostic-Therapeutic Techniques (3) "m 


Programs of perceptual-motor therapy and their basic assump 
and diagnostic-therapeutic techniques (Spring) 


230 Advanced Concepts in Motor Development (3) 
Formerly Movement Analysis of the Young Child) 


3 nalys® 
Study and practice in techniques of critical observance and à js oF 
of motor behavior throughout the life span, with special emphas 
period from birth to age eight and on the aged (Fall) 


Td 
232 Current Issues in Elementary School Physical snodg 


Education (3) 
Current philosophy, trends, and research; implications fc 
instruction, evaluation. (Spring) 

stall 


1 n 
or curriculu 


GE 


239 Urban Recreation for Special Populations (3) 
Development of recreation for disabled, elderly, 
populations. Development of competencies in comm 
communications, consultation, program development and ev 

(Spring) 


and other s 


: za 
organiz^ 4 
unity aluatio 
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240 Physical Education for the Handicapped (3) Songster 
Adaptive physical education for handicapped populations; a 
ment of competencies in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching, prow = 
design and evaluation, consultation, and communications. (Fall) 


244 Therapeutic Recreation Practice (3) Staff 
Professional competencies for delivery of i therapeutic fyer: 
services to handicapped populations in clinically oriented se ungs 
Emphasis on client assessment, activity analysis, treatment pogam 
ming, and relationship of therapeutic recreation to total rehabilitation 
goals. (Spring) 


245 Medical Aspects of Disabilities and Handicapping Hawkins 
Conditions (3 : 
(Formerly D UEE Aspects of Therapeutic Recreation and Adaptive 
Physical Education) Mrs 
Etiology, symptomology, and treatment of chronic and traumatic dis- 
Orders associated with handicapping conditions: implications for 
Programming and facility development as related to ere 
recreation, adaptive physical education, and other therapies. (Fall) 


250 Administration of Tourism Services (3) Shafer 
Planning and organization of a comprehen: system of tourism 
Services utilizing. educational, cultural and re ;reational rien 
emphasis on public relations, personnel administration and super- 
vision, cost-benefit analysis, fiscal management and managerial ac- 
countability. (Spring) 


251 Leisure Counseling (3) aa 


The application of counseling and guidance techniques to leisure 
Services. Emphasis on the impact of leisure on society and the in- 
dividual and on the assessment of leisure functioning. (Spring) 


252 Group Dynamics, Interpersonal Relationships, Staff 
and Supervision of Leisure Services (3) 
(Formerly Supervision of Leisure Services) 
Overview of group dynamics, group processes, and interpersonal rela- 
tionships as related to supervision. Theory, discussion, and group 
experiences in group process and supervisory techniques. (Fall) 


?56 Sports Medicine and Rehabilitation (3) Staff 


Theory and practice of therapeutic exercise and recreation as applied 


to the rehabilitation of the handicapped; injuries; preventive, adapted, 
and remedial concepts; earch in area of general rehabilitation 
Practice; professional roles as related to ancillary medical focus. 


(Sprin kins 
26 i | 
0 Tourism Development (3) aa 


heoretical and practical framework for evaluating development 

ae els using case studies which highlight existing organizational 

ructures, decision-making systems and implementation procedures. 
(Spring) 

261 Planning for T 

Integrated 

evelopme 

basic conc 


ourism (3) Anzola-Betancourt 


Planning for tourism organizations, financing and physical 
nt for comprehensive tourism projects; consideration of 
pts, approaches, and models. (Fall) 


4 


COURSES OI 


INSTRUCTION 


262 Tourism Policy Analysis (3) Ed 
Understanding components of tourism policy, development of t0 


g - 
for tourism policy analysis, and description of tourism organiza 


in the government and private sector (Spring) 


265 Sports and Politics (3) Bre 
Methods of political analysis applied to sports policy; compara 
approach to the study of the relationships between ideology: f 
nomic development, and the types and levels of government invo 


ment in sports policy (Spring) 


270 Philosophic Foundations of Dance (3) 5 


Examination and discussion of problems in dance confronting: 
artist, as well as the audience, in terms of dance as an art form 


the creation and experience of that form 


271 Dance Reconstruction (3) si 


[Formerly Dance Notation and Reconstruction) 


Recreating the structure and dynamics of movement from del 


scores (Fall) 


on . t 
273 Advanced Choreography (3) : 
Advanced choreographing of group or solo dance work. Course y 
includes responsibility for auditions, rehearsals, and final wot Y 
sented in concert. May be repeated once for credit. Prerequ 
HKLS 144 or equivalent (Fall or spring) 
Johns 


j 
earch : 


276 Dance in Society (3) 
Anthropological aspects of dance; emphasis on current res 
literature 


280 Advanced Workshop (1 to 3) 
Workshops with emphasis on contemporary issues and 
development of advanced professional competencies. May 
peated for credit with permission of advisor. (Fall and spring 
t8 
282 International Experiences (1—12) d 
(Formerly 1-9 credit hours) 


May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor 


tí 
283 Practicum (3 to 6) , E 
Field work, internship and/or instructional practice, including [ 
ference and/or seminar. May be repeated once for credit bat 
mission of advisor. (Fall and spring) 


t 


290 Advanced Seminar (1 to 3) (Fall 8 


May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor. 

spring) 

Sti 
293 Independent Study (1 to 6) 

May be repeated for credit with approval of advisor. 
hal 
296 Systems Analysis of Tourism Services (3) prog" 
Comprehensive planning, human resource developme 


facility design, using systems approaches. (Fall) 


nt, and 
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297 Advanced Topical Studies (3 or 6) Staff 
Independent research and study pertine to the needs of the stu- 
rerequisite: Educ 295 or permission of instructor. May be 
ed once for credit with permission of the advisor. (Fall and 

Spring) 


299 Thesis Research (6) 


INSTITUTE FOR SINO-SOVIET STUDIES 


Members of the Institute 


y Blur (Director), C.F. Elliott, A. Gyorgy, H.C. Hinton, W.R. Johnson, 


Th Im, C.A, Linden, G.A. Olkhovsky, V. Petrov, C. Shih, M. Sodaro, R.B. 
9mpson, R. Thornton, S. Wolchik, R.Y. Yin 


Associate Members of the Institute 


J. Baclawski, E.M. Hadley, J. Hardt, T. Hsia, B. Ramundo, P. True, T.W. 
Wolfe À 


^ Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies offers specialized graduate study in the 
o0] of Pub ffairs. Students who lack background in 
undergraduate courses 


, 145, 146, 187, 188, 189, 195-96; PSc 1, 


ECONOMICS 


267 Seminar: Soviet Economy (3) Hardt 

68 Seminar: Economic Theory and Development in Hardt 
Communist Countries (3) 

3 Economy 0f Communist China I (3) Yin 
conomy of Communist China II (3) Y 

Economy of Japan (3) Hadl,. 


E 


GEOG 
RAPHY AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


2 i » 
= Seminar: Geography of the Soviet Union (3) Baclawski 
eminar: Geography of China (3) True 


HISTORY 


205 Evolution 


06 Revolutio of Nationalism in Eastern Europe (3) Petrov 


n in Eastern Europe (3) Petrov 


4 


— PPP 


So 


| 
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207 Seminar: the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (3) gi 

208 U.S.-Soviet Relations Since World War II (3) Thorni 

215 Transformation of the Socialist Commonwealth (3) Petit 

217-18 Seminar: Russian and Soviet Thought (3-3) Su 

*232 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) wol 
*233 Comparative Commuinst Systems II (3) Wol 


237 Seminar: Soviet Foreign Policy, 1917-1960 (3) 


245 Studies in Revolutionary History (3) Thom J 
246 Seminar: Modern Russian History (3) St 
288 History of Chinese Communism (3) Thom 
289 Seminar: Modern Japanese History (3) Sig’ 
295-96 The Modern Far East (3-3) Johns? 
345 Readings in Russian History (3) Thomps) 
387-88 Readings in the History of Sino-Soviet Relations (3-3) Thora! 
395-96 Readings in Modern Far Eastern History (3-3) John 
ILAW 
546 Soviet Law (2) Rami 
547 Chinese Law (2) 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
207 Readings in Socialism and Communism (3) Elliott, Lint 
208 Readings in Marxism and Leninism (3) Elliott, Lint 
230 Comparative Government and Politics I (3) Kim, McCli? i 
231 Comparative Government and Politics II (3) Kim, Mc ik 
*232 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) chi 
*233 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) iur: 
251 Principles and Problems of 
International Political Communication (3) gods 
263 Communism in Non-Communist Europe (3) Gyo! 
264 Political and Social Institutions of Eastern Europe (3) Gyo! 
265 Government and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Lind? 
266 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, ol 
267 Soviet Government anud Politics (3) Elliott, Linden, glio" 
268 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) lli 
269 Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) Wolfe ipto 
270 Politics of Mainland China I (3) pint 
271 Politics of Mainland China II (3) pint 
272 Foreign Policy of Mainland China (3) Hint” 
275 International Politics of the Far East (3) p 
276 Government and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) Hint?” 
291 Colloquium: East Asia (3) Gyor? 


292 Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) 
olitical Science Depe 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the History and P. 
an o 


t Students who elect courses in law must have the permission of the De 
Center. For course descriptions, see the National Law Center Bulletin 


ents. y* 
"ihe National 


JOURNALISM 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


i airs. 
See Public and International Affa 


O a 


)Ctora] F na Re ations 
i l l 
am Committ 2e in Internatio 
TOgr e 


1, B. Nimer, 
B.M, Sa ,vorgy, W.R. Johnson, B. N 
:y Orgy, 
(CI irman), R.M. Dunn, Jr., A. Gyo 
"V^. Oapin iair l , KI 
' Reich, P.F. Klarén 


^ 0- 
isciplinary pr 
^ : terdiscip iral 
. fers an in : internatio 
s and Sciences T in the field of mpo— of 
The Graduate School of coe of Philosop "i Affairs offers a ris is di- 
; Te c i ional Affe d ogre s 
gram leading to the er} Public and — Si affairs. The ms Political 
Telations, (The School o he area of internatio » from the Economics, 
rts degree program in h : members are draw: h program must 
ittee whose ). Eac 
acted by a committee w ts 2 98-100. Es pie 
i istory Departments. ages 90-92, $ ^ in some 
Science, and History De oe uirements, page f wade. Howev B se may be ap- 
Required: the general - - five fields o 1 on two disciplines y 
include three disciplines as programs basec 
Cohesive and well-integra > 


School 
raduate 

rom the G 

‘e available fro 

i ram guidelines are ava 

Proved, Specific progré f 

9n request, 


BE — 


iteratures. 
See Romance Languages and Liter 


BPANESE 


i tures. 
See East Asian Languages and Litera 


JOURNALISM 


i P. Sil- 
H.E. Paine, 
enbarger, 
Professorial Lecturers F.L. Dennis, H.L. Copp 

; CW. Puffenbarger : P. Robbins — E. Rogers, N.T. 
^ie ris mr Courage, J.P. da G.C. Thelen, D.A. 

oo aerie W.R. Fonda, 

ldsmith, L., Le 


SSistant Profe 


Bache] 
require 


D. Colen 
z. Glover, B.D. 

ial Lecturers T.W. Zito, Jr., J.G. C 

Ssorial Lec rs T. 


OT Of Arts with a major i 74-75. 80-87. ae peg 

ments must be fulfilled: FEES pages pote than Engl 12 

: quirements as st: > Engl : 

Planning to majo, guuiements should e : ng poc 1 24 2 2200 
lad. E PR quireme ` 71-72; PSc é 

Satisfying the English uin véquih 71-72; Jour 71-7 

courses—Engl 51-52 

3. Required courses 


ing 
—The follow 
ilism (Departmental) 

n Journalis 


|, '*Tequisite 
and 3, 


> es in 
-group cours 
24 hours of second-group 
in the major— 
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a) Jour 111, 196, 198; and (b) nine semester hours cho] 


L, 


Journalism, including 
from Jour 121, 125, 133, 135, 137, 138, 139, 151, 155 

4. Required as a minor area of concentration—a minimum of 18 seme! 
hours of second-group courses, chosen in consultation with the major advise 
in one other department or field of study in Columbian College of Arts 
Sciences i 

Recommended Electives: Econ 121, 142, 161, 162, 181-82; PSc 111, 112, 114 
116, 118, 119, 120; Psyc 115; SpDr 133, 134, 135-36; Stat 53, 97 


ý 
Departmental prerequisite: Jour 111 is prerequisite to Jour 125, 133, 135, ? 


138, 139, 190 and 196. 


First Group 


71-72 Introduction to Mass Communication (3-3) wills? 
Jour 71: evolution of newspapers and other media in relatio] 
political, social, and economic life; concept of press freedom. pe 
national students who lack knowledge of U.S. history should f 

Hist 71—72 before taking Jour 71. Jour 72: mass media, problems 

contemporary journalism, emphasis on federal government-medi& 

lations (Academic year) 


Second Group 


111 Reporting (3) uie 
Gathering, evaluating, and writing news. Some typing req 
Laboratory fee, $5 (Fall and spring) 


ip 
115 Newspaper Editing and Make-up (3) Coppenbarger, colds, 


xe? 


Preparation of news copy, pictures, and other graphic mate? 
publication; evaluation of news; page layouts; newspaper ma 
(Fall and spring) 


116 Magazine Layout and Design (3) ost 
Layout, typography, and design for magazines, new slettertsy a 
organs, and similar publications for associations institution? 


industry (Fall) 
aif 


117 Magazine Editing (3) n 
The editor's responsibility to publisher and readers. Set 
editorial goals and planning content and production to mee 
Editing copy for general and specialized magazines. " 

will 


121 Feature Writing (3) 


i 
Free-lancing nonfiction articles, materials obtained through 
pendent investigation. (Fall and spring) w 


nde 


125 Science Writing (3) 


Writing science news for the mass media. (Spring) Í 

: : enb 

133 Advanced Reporting: Community News (3) puff 
Coverage and writing of local news. (Fall) 


The" 


135 Advanced Reporting: Consumer Affairs (3) Fall) 
(Fa 


Specialized training in the consumer news field. 
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137 Advanced Reporting: National Affairs (3) Silberman 
Coverage and writing of federal government news. (Fall) 


138 Investigative Reporting (3) Puffenbarger 
In-depth reporting in selected areas of political, economic, and social 
affairs. (Spring) 


139 Advanced Reporting: Cheely, Blount 
Radio and Television News (3) 
Preparing news and public affairs programs for broadcast media. 
(Spring) 


140 Photojournalism (3) Fonda, Gregg 
Taking and processing photographs for publication, picture selection, 
cropping, captions. Students must purchase their own film and 
Print paper. Laboratory fee, $25. Students who received credit for 
Art 23 or 24 cannot receive credit for Jour 140. (Fall and spring) 


141 Intermediate Photojournalism (3) Sparks 


Advanced news and feature photography, editing, layout and photo 
ess Students must purchase their own film and print paper. 
Lab ratory fee, Prerequisite: Jour 140 or Art 23-24. (Spring) 


142 Advanced Photojournalism (3) Rogers 
Picture stories and photo essays in black and white or color; em- 
phasis on | t, captions, text. Students must purchase own film and 


print paper. Laboratory fee, $25. Admission by permission of instruc- 
tor. A 


145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) McGill 


Principles, problems, and ethics of public relations for government 
agencies, commercial establishments, educational and other public 


institutions. Case histories of successful programs. (Fall and 
spring) 


1 
48 Government Information (3) Courage 
Growth of information activities in government and the role of the 


information specialist. Writing and editing for government informa- 
tion operations. (Spring) 


15 
0 News Coverage in Washington (3) Staff 
The Washington news beats, channels and sources of news in the 


nation’s capital, uses and abuses of the media. Field trips to local 


Ms centers and press briefings. Guest lecturers from the Washing- 
9n press corps. 


151 Ray. : 
Editorial Writing (3) Robbins 
Technique 
tion of ed 
(Spring) 

155 Criti 2: 
PEA Writing and Reviewing (3) Zito, Glover 
tA | and commenting on the arts and entertainment for the 

A ass media. (Fall) i 

60 
ys New Journalism (3) Robbins 
Sanat of the impact of fiction techniques on modern nonfiction 

8e. Study of selected writers to identify influences and trends. 


s of editorial writing, conducting the editorial page, func- 
itorials and columns of news commentary in a free press. 


m BOP ELT. We 


E 


———————— LT " -— 
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Colds 


170 News Publication Management (3) 5 
] of advertif" 


Ihe business side ol publishing. Study oi the roles / 
ulation, promotion, accounting al d administration, and mec 

| departments in newspapers and other publications (Sprit 

190 Internship in Journalism (3) y 

Study of a journalistic medium in action by assignment to a We 


: ` pr 
ington area news Office Admission restricted to senior journa 
i (Fall and sprite | 


d by a departmental committee 


196 Senior Project (3) i 


Open only to journalism majors. Major jou ialistic effort i 
ynsultation with a member of the journalism staff A M 
t must be presented to the staff me^ 


request describing the proje« 


for approval, and filed with the student's advisor in 
before registration (Fall and spring) 
198 Law of the Press (3) Dew 
Freedom of the pres ensorship, legislative contr yIs publicatioh 
> of court, copyright newsgathering agencies, labor e 
the newspaper business, law ol libel, privileged matter, fair " 
t on public characters, right of privacy (Fall) 


JUDAIC STUDIES — 


Committee on Judaic Studies E 
D.A. Altshuler (Chairman), R.H. Davison R.G. Jones, T.Z. Lavine, B. NP 
B. Reich, H.M. Sachar, J.E. Ziolkowski " 

Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplinalliags 
gram in Judaic Studies leading to the degree of Bachelor of AT 
program is intended for students who wish to investigate the ge 
language, literature, religious and philosophical thought, and polit «um 
social experience of the Jewish people from the perspective 0 m 
academic disciplines. (Students who wish to concentrate on the "y 
aspects of Judaism and its relationship to the other religious tr8 nasi 


the world may prefer to elect a major in religion with an emp 


Judaism [see page 436}.) E. 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Judaic Studies Interdepartmenty 
following requirements must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 80-87 
2. Prerequisite courses Clas 21-22, 23-24; Rel 9, 23 
3. Required courses for the major (30 « mester hours) or S 
a) Clas 103 or 104; Hist 158; PSc 179 Rel 113-14 or 115-16, 213 | ol " 
b) two meaningfully related courses selected from each of NT 
109, 110. 1 f 
phil 15 


groups: I—Anth 177, 183; Art 111, 112 II—Hist 108 
171. 172, 193, 194, 292, 293, 294; II! 


121, 122, 123, 124, 139, 140 4 
113. 127, 131, 172; IV—PSc 177, 178; V—Rel 103, 104, 105, 107, 
143, 144, 145, 146, 161, 162, 172, 174 181, 184, 291, 292 : n 
Students applying for the 90-hour degree program in Judaic studies oot f 
addition to meeting the general requirements (see page 82), Prg ree 
in the field of Judaism provide 5 
counselors, ant 


aic Studies 


dence of exceptional preparation 
mendations from high school teachers and/or 
satisfactory interview with the Committee on Jud 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 
LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 
| en neat tbt L. i 


Committee on Latin American Studies 


T T.F. Carr . Grunwald, R.L. 
M. Gordon (Chairman), F. Belaunde-Terry, T.F. Ci 3 ea 
umphrey, Jr., P.F. Klarén, M. Koch-Weser, J.W. k 
Stuart, C. McClintock, F. Thoumi 


studies (Interdepartmental) 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Latin American Studies (Ir I 
The following requirements must be fulfilled: PLANA ar ai 
' ne general requirements as stated on pages fi | 
Terequisite courses—Anth 2, Econ 1 2, PS : oF di: or ohuir ÉD 
9-10 €quired courses in related areas—Span 1-2, 3-4; 
-10 or equivalent is recommended.) ‘ne. o: 18$; Econ 198] MD 
' €quired courses in the major—(a) Anth 1 8 ae Span 151-82. 
161; Hist 1-64; PSc 183, 184; and six semester hours ¢ m iem 
155-56, - 58, or other approved courses; (b) 18 mà dene armen 
dUerdisciplinary seminar (287) in one of the mec Meer ce? hien Ai 
economics, geography and regional ience, Hispanic litere 
Politica] sci « 


en h is i 'hic are in the selected 
area ence. The required courses listed in (a) Ww hich are ir 
may be 


Master of 
ubli 


i semester hours for (b). 
included in computing the required 18 A: ae houra uic 
Arts in the field of Latin American Studies—see 
ic and International Affairs, pages 165-82. 

Phi ; may elect Latin American 
Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy may — tuis 
Ory as an area of specialization in the field of re ai qub 
perature as an area of specialization in the field of Rome g 

iterature 


specialization in the field 
8, or politics of Latin America as an area of specializa 
0 tas : >- 

Political science. 


T» Dealing with Latin America: 


po htopology. ..; 7o. 72, 184, 185, 262, 268, 272, 282, 287 
COnOmics 185. 233, 234, 251—52, 285, 286, 287 E "^ 
Hise Phy and Regional Science—127, 161, 223, 261, 287 
4, 165, 166, 261, 287 


-32 » dd 
92, 151-52, 155-56, 157—58, 197-98, 253 


4090, 


255, 256, 261, 264, 


—NAGEMENT SCIENCE 


professors R p "eem ail, J. Harvey 
s RF, Ericson, G.L. Lippitt, D.D. Roman, P.B. Vaill, J. 
Cosporial Lecturers T. Due G.B.M. Hopper, R.H. Walther, J.F. 
Oates 


"oCiate Professors J.F i T.E. Shaughnessy, R.L. 
-F. McCarthy, Jr. (Chairman), T.E aus ; 
golland, E.K. Winslow, WE. Smith, W.W. Hardgrave, E.B. Adams, J.P. 
Oyne, E.B, Pete 


rs (Visiting), E.H. Forman 


4 


Adiunct Associate Professor J. Lobuts, Jr 


\ssistant Professors S. Umpleby, E.W. Hahn 
. 5 tf 
Programs of study leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Busines Admini 
T Master of Business Administration, Doctor ol Business Ad ministrai 
ind Doctor of Public Administration are offered bv the School of Govern? 
i Business Administration (see pages 133-64) 


Second Group 
118 Introduction to Information Processing (3) 


Basic principles, terminology, and methods 


Smith, Coyne, For 


of computer data pro, 


1g. Introduction to the use of the computer as a tool through? 


sienments illustrating typical proble: encountered in business © 
government data processing. Assignments involve flow charting ^| 


language (FORT RAN) y , 


mputer programming in a higher level 


coll 
are run on the SGBA computer w ith the School’s computer termi 
Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall and spring) 
| soi 
119 Computer eo, for Information Systems (3) jf 
COBOI ing for business and government data proce. 
applic students already familiar with basic compute ig 
w ch and programming. Emphasis on practicat ^ 
i é rm 
i plications in act ounting and management info of 
fees 


ems. Prerequisite: Mgt 118 or Stat 97. Laboratory 


and spring) 


"m 
120 Information Systems Development I (3) C oyne Sg ig 


Assessment of the systems concept and its relationship to org?” 
ing and management. ConceP a 


develope of new or fj 
stems analysis tga? 


tional information decision-mak 
iques involved in the initial 
iter-based information systems apt 


compiti 
sign phases. Prerequisite: Mgt 118, 119; o ` pe rmission of ins 
Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall) agi? 
121 Information Systems Development II (3) Coy% pst? 
OY san 
4 further examination of the information systems deve ye 
process, int luding concepts and tec hniques for assessme nt, $ » 
introduction, operation, and maintenance of a newly design jo? 
ate rmati svstem rerequisite Met 120 or per 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $25 (Spring) si 


Coyn® i 


em? y 
information syst * c 
researc + jp 


122 Special Studies in Information Systems (3) 
An independent or group study project in 
elopment which may involve faculty supervised 
study project, or field experience as an intern systems ana of p 
local public or private organization "rerequisite: Mgt 


sion of instructor (Fall and spring) 


Third Group " 
Š 0 
. Eastim pr est 


201 Advanced Administrative Adams, Ericson oh 
" ' 
Management (3) Page, b .onct?? 
j 
Integrative approach to organization and manage gence nd 
as applied to all types of age nc es? 
PI | 


philosophy and theory 
stitutions. Evolution of management though 
(Fall and spring) 


. functi 


contemporary issues 
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202 Mathematics and 
Statistics for Management (3) 
For designated students in the MBA program. Mathematical and sta- 
tistical concepts employed in the solution of managerial problems. 
Applications of functions, elements of calculus and linear algebra. 
Frequency distribution, probability, and statistical inference. 


Hardgrave, Forman, Hahn 


203 Mathematics for Management (3) Hahn, O’Connor 
Mathematical concepts employed in the solution of management 
problems Applications of analytical geometry, functions, elements 
of calculus, and linear algebra to optimization problems. Prerequi- 
site: knowledge of algebra (Fall and spring) 


204 Quantitative Factors in 
Administration (3) 
Survey of quantitative techniques in solution of management prob- 
lems. Potentials and limitations of mathematical models and proper 
areas for their application. Breakeven analysis, linear programming, 
Probability, decision-making under uncertainty, queuing models, in- 
ventory models. (Fall and spring) 

207 Human Behavior in 
Organizations (3) 

Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior and de- 
velopment; application of behavioral science research to administra- 
Ee Learning exercises and practical applications emphasized. 

à rerequisite: Mgt 201. (Fall and spring) 

08 2 " : . c 1 
Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) Winslow 
Study of behavioral factors relating to ues such as automation, 


ethi i n eee 
hics, interpersonal relations, organizational change, and similar 


) ms. D» ice 
problems. Problems in behavioral science research. Prerequisite: Mgt 


Hardgrave, Forman, Hahn 


Lippitt, Winslow, Harvey, Vaill 


(Fall and spring) 


210 : : : 
Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) Harvey, Winslow 


Beine ot research, theory, and practice related to the process of 
Raihi ange, Students are provided the opportunity to apply their 
Meus e hn settings and to demonstrate competence in 

£ dia. This course emphasizes the relationship between 


theory ; i i 
de ry and practice. Prerequisite: Mgt 207 or permission of instruc- 
: (Fall and spring) 


712 Organizati 
zational Development: Concepts Lippitt, Harvey, Vaill 
and Methods (3) " ds 4 


rimari]y S 

Organ’, ior doctoral students. Examination of different concepts of 

tional aon structure, processes, and growth, Models of organiza- 
Change will be developed with a taxonomy of methods of 


initiating ...°: 
Mgt 20^ action to further organizational development. Prerequisite: 
7, 210; or equivalent. (Fall) 


?13 Con i 
sultative Processes in Organizations (3) Lippitt, Harvey 


rimarily for 
y for doctoral students. Examination through actual practice, 


as well ac 

+> Nihon a pus of the nature of the helping process between one 

consulting bai and another person or group. Dynamics of the 

internal and arene ee be explored as well as role differences in 

ing relationship pe consultation. Development of skill in the help- 

equivalent 1 be furthered. Prerequisites: Mgt 207, 210; or 
* (Spring) 


s E 
duis iS n6 


Dart 


— 
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218 Computer Programming with Coyne, S» 

Business Applications (3) 

For designated students in the MBA program. 

and organization of computer systems Emphasis 0 

of higher-level programming i 

management © 


Basic princip” 
terminology Je 
veloping a proficiency in the use 
guage via computer solutions to production 


accounting problems 


225 Managerial Statistics I (3) Hardgrave, Formal HY 

i : f 
Mathematics of probability and statistics and application to mam, 
Topics include sample sp? 
robability distribu? i 
jon. ^ 


ment science and operations research. 
random variables, discrete and continuous } 


moments, sampling theory, and point and interval estimat 


requisite: Mgt 203 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 
à um j 
226 Managerial Statistics II (3) Hardgrave, Formal He 


tat jst” 
and} 
Labi” 


Applications of the theory and techniques of mathematical § 
Topics include hypothesis testing, nonparametric methods, 
of variance, regression and correlation. Prerequisite Mgt 225. 
tory fee, $10 (Fall and spring) 


227 Mathematical Programming: Hardgrave, Formal p 
Techniques and Applications (3) P 
Technical and applied considerations of linear programmine g 
related methods. Mathematical and computational aspects 0 ies! 
programming Formulation of linear programming models. studi” 
applications of linear programming Introduction to integer proj 
ming, algorithms, and formulations Prerequisite: Mgt 203 or ê 
lent. Laboratory fee, $10. (Fall) 
. | y 


228 Techniques of Operations Hardgrave, Formal 


Research (3) p’ 
Survey and introduction to contemporary operations research i 
niques, including nonlinear programming, dynamic program af go 
ventory and queuing models and simulation Applications g 
methods as models of common processes. Prerequisite: Mgt 


(Spring) " 
Hard 


229 Seminar: Management Sciences and 


Operations Research (3) h 
A i : c» 

Advanced modeling exercises in applied operations reseat 

requisite: Mgt 228 or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


230 Administration of Research and Development (3) 
Examination of technological, political, and economic 
ing the R&D environment; operational aspects; manage 
in military, governmental, and industrial organizations; p 


tion, resource allocation, personnel, planning and contro’ 
ment and evaluation. (Fall 
€ (Fall) pos 
232 International Research and Development (3) gecting jn! 
ec ri 


Technological, political, social, and economic factors 4 en 

national R&D policy; problems in industrial goVvernm" oU 
international organizations; world technological forecasting? pms 
allocation; technology transfer. Prerequisite: Mgt 231 OF 


of instructor. (Fall) 
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233-34 Technology Assessment Theory and Practice (3-3) Coates 

Mgt 233: the technology assessment cont ept. Methods for conducting 

sessments. Management of assessments. Evaluation of selected 

assessments. Mgt 234: planning and conducting a technology assess- 

ment. Prerequisite to Mgt : Mgt 233 or permission of instructor. 
(Academic year) 


Seminar: Administration of Research and Roman 
Development (3) 

Individual and/or group in-depth researc h projects dealing with vari- 
ous phases of research and development man gement. Topic will 
vary each time the course is offered according to the emerging tech- 
nology, current operational problems, and student interest. Prerequi- 
Site: six to nine semester hours of research and development manage- 
ment or permission of instructor. (Fall) 


Survey of Information Technology (3) Adams, McCarthy 
Management-oriented survey of key areas in information technology 
including hardware, software, tems development, management and 
the computing milieu. Laboratory fee, (Fall and spring) 


241 Management Information Systems Development McCarthy 
and Application (3) 
Contemporary theories DI ices in the development of manage- 
ment information I Parti« ipation in the design of information 
Systems specifications. The roles ol both management and systems 
design personnel in the systems de pment process studied and 
evaluated. Impact of management i: ation systems upon the 
Organization and its decisi ak rocesses evaluated. Case 
Studies. Prerequisite: an introductory course in information tech- 
nolo or permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) 


Comparative Computer Systems (3) Coyne 
Characteristics and capacities of the range of information processing 
equipment in use today. Recent and prospective equipment and 
software development. Selection of computers and related software 


and equipment. Prerequisite: Mgt 241 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 


243 Management of Information Technology (3) Adams 


advanced course emphasizing principles, practices, and trends in 
he management of information technology. Case studies. Prerequi- 
Ite: Mgt 241, 242; or permission of instructor. (Fall) 


244 A m : 
Information Systems and Coyne, Forman, Smith 
*lecommunication (3) 


Jp " 

tgnciples of tele: ommuni« ations; the appli ations or Wm wer 
MED. bes me transmission of data between computers, etwéen "i 
ogy E € humans and computers Telec ommunications ter - 
recent devel. and software considerations, legal and polic issues, 
and hide opments, and calculations necessary for the specification 
(Fall) 8n of telecommunications systems. Laboratory fee, $25. 


245 Data Base Mana 


An in-depth 
techniques fo 


gement (3) Smith, Coyne 
approach to the understanding and use of the latest 
r developing and implementing an effective data base 


4 


e A t242e 82% 
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" 
system. Topics int lude data base organization, creation, and 
ance; effort and economik justification; evaluation ai i 


standardization of data base systems; impact of packaged dati) 

^ ^] 
and an analysis of the current state-of-the 
Students will become proficient in the} 


system Prerequisite: M$ 


agement systems; 
data base development 
of an actual data base management 
241. Laboratory fee, $25 (Spring) 
9 


246 Workshop in Data Base Coyne, Formal 


Management Systems (3) 
Analysis and solution of complex 


commercially available data base managemen 


through 
velopment of evaluation methodology, management of imple» 
experience wi 


tion strategies. Students will obtain “hands-on” 
least four major commercial systems. Prerequisite: Mgt 245 y 


i 
business information pro" 
t system 


tory fee, $25. 
247 Higher-Level Programming Languages Coyne, Forman,” 

for Business Applications (3) 

Use of major programming languages in 

Topics for each language will include: syntax and s 
standards a® , 


business environ 


emantic& ^J 


learning, coding and debugging, documentation 
tenance, suitability for business problem area and projecte® 4 
availability of language on large scale through mini-c omputel y 
cal business applications, conversion problems. Prerequish® 

118 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $25. 


248 Design of On-Line Information Systems (3) Coyne, Forman, 
of 


Introduction to the analysis, design and implementation oo 
business information systems. Topics will include: requi 
analysis, functional specifications, file design, man-machine® f 
design, response time requirements, user psychology, human ^j 
and buffer capacity. Prerequisites: Mgt 118 and 241 or equ! 


Laboratory fee, $25. A 
249 Seminar: Information Technology (3) Adams, y 


Current problems in the design and implementation of y 
emphasis on current state-of-the-art atl 
analysis of lit ( 
of instructo 


supported systems; 

discussion with leading experts in the field and 

Prerequisite: Mgt 241, 242, 243; or permission 

, g 

and spring) m 
260 Introduction to General Systems Ericson, Adams 

and Cybernetics (3) E 

Analysis of fundamental general systems and cybernetiG. cip 

evolving in various branches of knowledge and academic err 

emphasizing their transcontextual and interdisciplinary » if 

stability, equilibrium, homeostasis, feedback, regulation, rst 

self-organization, variety, uncertainty, redundancy, paradox 

second-order cybernetics, and self-reference. 

us? 


261 Fundamentals of General Management 
Systems and Organizational Cybernetics (GEMSOC) 
Dynamics of organization and management from à gen " 
and cybernetics viewpoint. Translation of GEMSOC put. 

theory into the world of organizational behavior an 

practice. Prerequisite: Mgt 260 


Li 
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T 


263 Case Studies and Field Ericson, Adams, Umpleby 
Research in GEMSOC (3) 
Investigation of existing organizational structures and ongoing 
management processes from a € (SOC standpoint. Operational 
evaluations of firms and agencies, including intercontextual compara- 
tive studies. Prerequisite: Mgt 261. 


264 GEMSOC Modeling and Simulation (3) Ericson, Umpleby, Adams 

(Formerly Organizational Dynamics Simulation and Metasystemic 
Modeling) 
Literature review and current practice analysis; modeling and simula- 
tion exercises. Continuous and discrete representations: system dy- 
namics, set theory, kinematic graphs, information theory. Prerequisite: 
Mgt 261,263. 


— 


290 Special Topics in Management Science (3) Staff 
Experimental offering; new course topics and teaching methods. May 
be repeated once for credit. (Fall or spring) 

295 Research Methods (3) "e 


Research techniques, sources of information, array and analysis of 
data, interpretation and presentation of the findings. (Fall and 
Spring) 


298 Directed Readings and Research in 
anagement Science (3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) T 
(Fall and spring) 
300 Thesis Research (3) "S 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


— 


————————————Á— —— 


eoat 


eee ee 


EMEN 


Fourth group courses are limited to doctoral students. They are 
offered as the demand requires. 


311- : k 
1-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3-3) 


365 Research Seminar in Ericson, Umpleby, Adams 
GEMSOC Theory (3) 


(F 
tormerly Mgt 265) 


Advanced seminar on recent advances in GEMSOC. Examination of 
ex. Sources of systems concepts in traditional fields; 
‘sting theory into new areas. Prerequisite: Mgt 261. 


366 Ph; $ 
pħilosophic and Policy Issues in —— 
Stitutional Articulation (3) 
ormerly Mgt 266) 


i 
er " greater institutional coherence of managerial decision- 
tion EA EN only one world" frame of reference. Systemic articula- 
fective inst ystemic integration: the planned evolution of more ef- 
morality Ei forms. Institutional sovereignty, organizational 
mality, Pre human values: the search for general systemic opti- 

quisite: Mgt 365. 


4 
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x : k ; j 
190 Philosophical Foundations of Lautet ve 


Administrative Research (3) 


Philosophy of science as applied 


to research in :dministral 


I roblems ot epistemology: A 


vel ] s i e% 
development and role of theories, and thi relationship betw 
(Fall and spring) 


methodology, and empirical data í 
Lauf 


l'opics include the nature and current 


theory 


391 Methodological Foundations of 


Administrative Research (3) ‘ 
] ! science research. Use of moi, 


Examination of the process Of social 0 
and theoretical frameworks in reseal formulation of res 
questions, hy] theses, operational definitions, research wt 
sampling methods, and data analysis approaches. Primary emp 
on the development of dissertation proposals (Fall and spring | 
gu 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) ý 
Limited to students preparing for the general examination. May 
repeated for í redit (Fall and spring) J 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
May be repeated tor í redit (Fall and spring) 
MATHEMATICS | — 


: rd 

Professors D. Nelson, T.P.G. Liverman (Chairman), H. Kenyon, cJ 
R.L.A. Bari, I. Katz 

Professorial Lecturers D.M Dribin, A. Thaler p. cr 


Associate Professors W.A. Smith, D.R.K Henney, LI. Glick, M: 
4, oF 


M.P. Lee, H.D. Junghenn, E.A. Stone 


1 Lecturers S.L. Brodsky, M.E.I. Morris, C.N 


Associate Professoria 


g 


bers g" 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers P.L Hayes, W. Altman, B.F. Re 
Koidan, E.J. Reiser, M.J Evans, L.A. Lee 

Lectures D. Kaplan, B.M. Del Castillo, B.E. Gammon (i 
Ba l of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in Mathemall@ 

p The following requirements must be fulfilled | 
i | general requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 80 87 math? 
2. Prerequisite courses Math 31, 32, 33. (Math 30, a prerequisite 7 

may be waived upon examination before registration.) hous ý 
3. Required courses in the major minimum of 24 semester g and 

second-group courses in mathematics, including Math 106, 121, 123, 13 puss 

'erman, OF e 


that students take French, € 


It is also strongly recommended 
s as physics, § 


matically related courses in such subject 


fh 


nomics and engineering 

of Arts or Bachelor of Science with a major in APP g; 

The following requirements must be fulfillec* 
ne 7. hi 

5, 80-8 b Mat 


requisite t 


Bachelor 
matics (departmental) 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74 
2. Prerequisite courses Math 31, 32, 33. (Math 30, a pre 
may be waived upon examination before registration.) 
3. Required courses in related areas 
(a) Stat 189-90 3 ith the | 
(b) Eighteen semester hours to be selected, in consultation W ours ™ 
visor, from the following areas of application. At least 12 semester 


MATHEMATICS 371 


be chosen from one area, and the other six semester hours must be chosen 
fom courses numbered 101 or higher. For courses in applied science, civil 
engineering, electrical engineering and computer science, engineering admini- 
ration, mechanical engineering, and operations research, see the School of 
ngineering and Applie Science Bulletin. 

Area I. Sa eta rou Ea sciences—courses chosen from ApSc 115, 

‘ on 1-2, 101, 102, 123, 199; EAd 261, 269, 28 33, 284; EE 184, 
» 285; Math 101, 102, 113, 124; OR 201, 209, 251, 252, 261, 277, 279, 281, 
?91; Stat 110, 117, 118, 131, 157-58, 159, 161-62, 165-60, 188, 197. 

Area II. Engineering and physical sciences—courses chosen from Chem 111- 
2, 113-14; CE 120, 1 140, 166, 167, 168, 185, 190, 191, 192, 193, 198, 201, 202, 
203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 210 ; , 254, 261, 3, 275; Stat 117, 
118, 131, 157-58, 159, 161 62, 1y course off g in electrical engineer- 
"ng and computer science, mechanical engineering, £ 

rea III. Computer sciences—courses cl n n El 153, 154, 157, 158; 
Math 101, 113, 124, 142, 153, 154, 157; S 110, 157—58, 62, 165-66, 197. 
second en cou in the major—: minimum of 24 net — z 
It is aw cour in mathematics, including Math 111, 11 139, 140, -82. 

30 strongly recommended that students take French, German, or Russian. 


vester of Arts in the field of Mathematics—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree 
3 major in mathematics from this University, or an equivalent degree. 
quired: the general requirements, pages 90-98. Students must complete 


pese et hours of approved course work, with or without a thesis, and must 
8a ^ z b 

comprehensive examination. 

Maste 

Terequ 
sock : een 

zy a physical science, engineering, or economics. o 
eneral requirements, pages 90-98. Course work is divided 


operations research), physics, statistics, or urban and 
Courses in the chosen area of application are selected in 
ith the relevant department 

s for the degree of Master of Arts must complete 30 semester hours 
Course work, including Math 299-300 Thesis Research, and must 
Comprehensive examination. At least 15 semester hours must be in 
atics courses, with no more than three of these from second-group 
remaining courses are chosen from the selected area of applica- 
are jointly supervised by the department of mathematics and the 

*oOncerned with the area of application. 
of d for the degree of Master of Science must complete 30 semester 
rse work and must pass a comprehensive examination. At least 
ours must be in mathematics courses, with no more than six 

TS from second-group courses. There is no thesis requirement. 


cience for Teachers- Prerequisite: A bachelor's degree; at least 12 
T$ or equivalent in mathematics courses, including the equivalent 


: "tig in teaching mathematics at the secondary school level. 


Semester hours of 


. approved second- or third-group mathematics 
ing Math 168. 


» includ 
Octor 


The department doctoral program committee, 
Student, will stipulate (1) courses which must be 
ster-hour requirement leading to the General Ex- 
guages, selected from French, German, or Russian, 

reign language requirement; and (3) the four areas 


amination; 
Which must 


a 


372 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
} r k 
of study in whl must prepare for the General | xaminatiom® y^ 
f Research whee v 


doctoral progra will appoint à Director ol in 
I : 
student has selected [] Xerably early in the program) one of the follow, 
: t b 

(abstract differen 


tation: functional analysis 


research 
of operato® 


equatior I i ] tion generalized functions sroups P 
group representations linear algebra (matrix theory), logic, measure and int 
gration, ordinary and partial differential equations, theory of numbers am 

topology (general topology, analytic topology, topologií al groups) 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with teaching field in Mathematics Mi 
requisite: the education « urriculum, pages 113-14 4 
courses listed © 


] 
1 
Required: the mathematics option and the professional 


First Group 
3 College Algebra (3) 
Equivalent to the 
several additional topics 


sleebra and high school geometry 


H 
Morris and SU 


gebra bi 


standard two years of high school al í 
che 


Prerequisite: one year eat h of high 9 
(Fall and spring) 


Morris and 99 
a 


of high school algebra and one year 9 
1 « . s rel 
registration £ e 


6 Plane Trigonometry (3) 
Prerequisite: two years 
I or Math 3 {or concurrent 


school geometry 


enring) 


Smith and sv 


9 and 10 as a terminal sequence: pt 
Algebra; calculus ig 
(Fall and SP 


9 General Mathematics I (3) 


For students electing Math 


sets. Euclidean 1 non-Euclide "2 ries 
sets, Euclidean and non-Euciidean gt ometries. 


requisite: two years ol high school mathematics 


10 General Mathematics II (3) 
Probability and statistics. The 
tems; applications to the socia 
Math 9 (Fall and spring) 


> computer Modern mati 
| sciences and humanities. P 
E. 
Bari an yy 
functions 8 gg 
exponentis y? 
half years T^ 
vear of high school geometr} and ones p" 
to registrato vif 
algebra an 


30 Precalculus (3) 
Set theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, 
ns. Polynomial, trigonometri logarithmic and 


ns. Prerequisite Math 3 and 6; or one and one 


algebra, one 
1 school trigonometry; Or equivalent. Prior 
students must take a placement examination in 
nometry (Fall and spring) 49 
n 8? 
Kenyo ot? 


31 Calculus of One Variable (3) E 
algebraic and elementary a 0 ' 


Differentiation and integration ot 
functions, with simple applications Prerequisite: 
i 


equivalent.* (Fall and spring) ao 


32 Calculus of Several Variables (3) 
Partial derivatives, multip 


dental 


Techniques ot integration 


requisite: Math 31 (Fall and spring) ast 
r 7 an 

33 Calculus of Vector Functions (3) Kenyon S ye? 

Taylor series. Algebra and calculus of veto 


Infinite series. 
fields. Line integrals, 
Math 32. (Fall and spring) 

y examination on scheduled d 


Green's and Stokes' theorems. 


* Math 30 may be waived as a prerequisite b ates. 
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41 Calculus for Economists I (4) Junghenn 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcen- 
dental functions; marginal analys for functions of one variable; 
optimization of functions of one variable applied to economics. Pre- 
requisite: Math 30 or equivalent.* (Fall) 


42 Calculus for Economists II (4) Junghenn 
Elementary linear algebra with economics applications, including 


of several variables applied to economics; infinite series. Prerequi- 
site: Math 41. (Spring) 


151 Mathematics for the Social and Glick and Staff 
Management Sciences I (3) 
Notion of function, graph of function; sequences; differential calculus 
of functions of one variable; exponential and logarithmic functions. 
New students must take a placement examination in algebra prior to 
registration. (Fall and spring) 


152 Mathematics for the Social and Glick and Staff 
Management Sciences II (3) 
Integral calculus of functions of one variable; functions of several 
variables; partial derivatives, maxima and minima, Lagrange multi- 
Pliers; systems of linear equations and inequalities; matrix algebra, 
determinants, rudiments of linear programming. Prerequisite: Math 
51 or 53. (Fall and spring) 


153 Mathematics for the Life, Social and 
Managerial Sciences I (4) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Same topics as Math 51 with 
Computer applications and introduction to Fortran programming. 
Computer work emphasizes motivation of basic mathematical con- 
cepts and applied problems in indicated areas for which mechanical 
Computation is essential. New students must take a placement ex- 
amination in algebra prior to registration. (Fall) 


154 Mathematics for the Life, Social and 
Managerial Sciences II (4) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Same topics as Math 52 with 
computer applications. Computer work emphasizes motivation of 
asic mathematical concepts and applied problems in indicated 


areas es which mechanical computation is essential. Prerequisite: 
Math 53. (Spring) 


Liverman and Staff 


Liverman and Staff 


Second Group 


10 : 
1 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) Nelson 


In ti ez 
troduction to proof theory and model theory of propositional and 


redi Pn : " i : 
a ag calculi, computability, topics from foundations of mathe- 
regulii Open to sophomores with permission of department. Pre- 
ü Site: Math 32 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 
ath 30 m 
t Soc ay be waiy : E 
Social a aived as a prerequisite by examination on scheduled dates. 


n 
advi management scient 

ised to take Math 91 sence students with a strong record in high school mathematics are 
* $2, and 124 instead of Math 51 and 52 or 53 and 54 


ol A mte t 


idee De es Ds 


4 


Axiomatic Set Theory (3) 


I number system. Prerequisite 


the reali 
instructor 

pribi? 
d its interp 


104 Mathematics and Human Thought (3) 


'hilosophical and historical aspects of mathematics ( i 
with other disciplines from antiquity to modern time Prerequis! 
two vears of high sí hool mathematics Spring) 


106 Introduction to Topology (3) Kenyon and gu 
f instructor (Spring) 


Prerequisite Math ) or permission 0i 
107 Introduction to Algebraic Topology (3) na 
Prerequisite Math 122 and 139, or permission Oi instructor (Fe 


even years) 


111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) 


l 
sat 
Linear different equations, linear algebra Fourier series and n 
gra o H il equatio of the first order. Pr requis 
Matl |’ 

112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists II (3) Henney and wi 
Ordinary differential equations, systems of differential equate, 
boundary-value problems, partial differentia! equations prerequs 
Math 111 (Spring 


113 Graph Theory (3) 


Directed and undirected graphs; bridges utpoir 
tivitv: partitions; Eulerian and Hamiltonian g 


onne 
ivity; Į 
coloring problems. Flow charts for computer applications. 


site: Math 32 (Spring) 
121—22 Introduction to Abstract Algebra (3-3) Lee and 9" 


e". 
Selected topics in elementary number theory, groups, rings (iie 
ing polynomial rings), and fie lds. Open to sophomores with D^ sot 
sion of department. Prerequisite Math 32 or permission of inst 

I | I 


(Academic year) 


123 Linear Algebra (3) Qu 
I transformations, and matrices Mal 
Prerequisite 


Theory of vector spaces, linear 
nd bilinear forms, spectral decomposition 


121 (Fall) T. 


124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 


Operations on matrices, linear equations, matrix 
characteristic roots and vectors Hamilton-Cayley „adra? 
differential equations: ode! 
biological, and physica : rit 


(Fall an ad 


: v 
inversion, ^ «gpl 


spac es, 
Svstems of linear difference and 
Iorms. Applications to economic, 
Prerequisite Math 32 or permission of instruc tor. 


125 Linear Programming (3) gi? 
Simplex algorithm, degeneracy, the assignment probes e y 
theorems, post-optimality, the transportation problem, in vale 


gramming, applications. Prerequisite: Math 123 or 124, or 00 gil 


134 Introduction to Boundary-value Problems (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 111 or 142. (Spring, even years) 
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135 Projective Geometry (3) Dribin 
Prerequisite: Math 123 or , or equivalent. (Fall, odd years) 


139 Advanced Calculus I (3) Taam and Staff 
Topology of R». Continuous mappings. Uniform convergence. Dif- 
ferentiable mappings. Prerequisite: Math 33. (Fall and spring) 


140 Advanced Calculus II (3) Taam and Staff 
Contraction maps, implicit function and differential equation theo- 
rems. Integration theory. Fourier series. Prerequisite: Math 139 or 
equivalent. (Spring) 


141 Advanced Calculus III (3) Stone and Staff 
Tensors, differential forms, Stokes theorem, introductory differential 
geometry. Prerequisite: Math 140 (Fall) 


142 Theory of Differential Equations (3) Junghenn and Staff 
Linear and some nonlinear differential equations. Topics include ex- 
istence theorems, stability, control theory, limit cycles, and applica- 
tions to physics and ecology. Prerequisite: Math 139 and 123 or 124, 
or permission of instructor. (Spring) 


153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) Staff 


Introduction to fundamentals of numerical analysis using modern 
digital compute Solution of linear systems and of ordinary dif- 
ferential equations. Interpolation polynomials, Iterative solution. of 
nonlinear equations. Simple quadrature techniques. Prerequisite: 
Math 33 or equivalent. (Fall, even years) 


154 Difference Equations (3) s: 


Introduction to finite difference equations and their solution. Physical 
examples and analogies with differential equations are employed to 
motivate and apply the techniques developed. Generating functions. 
Analysis of error and stability characteristics. Prerequisite: Math 111 
or 139, or equivalent. (Spring, odd years) 


157 Introduction to mplex Variable Theory (3) Henney and Staff 
Analytic functions. Power series. Contour integration and calculus of 
Conformal mapping. Physical applications. Prerequisite: 

(Spring) 


168 Seminar: Curriculum Studies (3) Bari and Staff 


Open only to candidates for the degree of Master of Science for 

eachers, teachers for in-service training or students recommended 
Y the department of education. Critical examination of secondary 
School mathemat curricula, techniques and programs, Prerequisite: 
Math 31 and permission of instructor. 


181~g9 Seminar: 


Prere 


Applied Mathematics (3-3) Glick and Staff 


quisite: Math 140, Stat 189-90, some knowledge of linear alge- 


es exped Status as major in Applied Mathematics. (Academic 
Par 


191 Special Topics (arr.) 
Admission 
ffered up 


Staff 


by permission of instructor. May be repeated for credit. 
on demand. 


4 
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376 


staf 


instructor. Limited to math 
1 capability 


for cred! 


195 Reading and Research (arr.) 


Under the personal direction of an 
matics and applied mathematics majors with demonstratec 
of instructor required. May be repeated 


Prior approval 
(Fall or spring) 


Third Group 
Courses marked with an asterisk (*) are offered every year. 
ALGEBRA 
*901—2 Modern Algebra I and II (3-3) w 
(Formerly Graduate Algebra I and II) 
Fundamental concepts of groups, rings, and 


year) 
203 Modern Algebra III (3) ssl 


(Formerly Graduate Algebra III) 


(Academ 


fields. 


} 
(Fall 1979 and alternate year? 


od 


Galois theory and valuation theory. 
204 Representation Theory (3) 
(Formerly Rings and Homology) 
Representations of groups and algebras 
aon i ab 
205 Matrix Theory (3) K 

(Formerly Homological / 
osen from the following: inequalities, non-negativ 
Xctor spaces, multi 


Algebra and Category Theory) sss 
Topics ch je matr g 
and their applications, infinite dimensional ve 
algebra, bilinear and quadratic forms. , 
iei te 
206 Topics in Algebra (3) 


(Formerly Quadratic Forms I) 


yl 


ANALYSIS AND APPLIED MATHEMATICS g 
Henney and 


*211 Complex Analysis I (3) 
(Formerly Group Theory I) 

Topology of complex numbers; elementary functions; int ay! 

modulus, Liouville's theorem: eg? 


Cauchy's theorem; maximum 
contour IPs 


and Laurent series; classification of singularities; A 

: : ^ 

tion; the residue theorem; continuation, multivalued functio 

branch points. Prerequisite: advanced calculus. (Fall) y, 
Henney 9? 


212 Complex Analysis II (3) 


(Formerly Group Theory II) 3 enti” 
Harmonic functions, partial fractions. Mittag-Leffler theorem cof 
functions, the Hadamard product theorem, the gammā par 
Hurwitz's theorem, normal families of functions. The Riemer uisi 
ping theorem; analytic continuation, Riemann surfaces. prer 
Math 211 or equivalent. (Spring) gi 
Liverman and 


213 Applications of Complex Analysis (3) 
(Formerly Nonassociate Algebras) 
Topics chosen from potential theory and conform 

functions, asymptotic expansions; steepest descen 


NT. 
al mapping. por 
t, stationa 


MATHEMATICS 377 


and WKB methods, Fourier and Laplace transforms, Wiener-Hopf 
method, dual and singular integral equations. Prerequisite: Math 211 
or an undergraduate course in complex variables. (Spring) 


*214 Measure and Integration Theory (3) $ Junghenn 
(Formerly Algebraic Number Theory) 
Lebesgue measure and integration in abstract sp . Probability 
measures. Absolute continuity; Radon-Nikodym theorem; measure on 
product spaces; Fubini theorem. LP spaces. Prerequisite: advanced 
calculus. (Spring) 


*215 Introduction to Functional Analysis (3) Taam 
(Formerly Topics in Algebra) 
Topological and metric spaces; Tychonoff theorem; completion of a 
metric space; Normed and Banach spaces; linear functionals and op- 
erators; Hahn-Banach theorem;-principle of uniform boundedness; the 
closed-graph theorem and interior mapping principle; Hilbert spaces; 
eigenvalues, eigenvectors, invariant subspaces, and projection opera- 
tors; operational calculus of functions defined on the spectrum. Pre- 
requisite: advanced calculus. (Fall) 


216 Banach Algebras and Spectral Theory of Operators (3) Taam 
(Formerly Graph Theory) 
Gelfand theory of commutative Banach algebras; function algebras, 
Stone-Cech compactification; application to the spectral theory of 
Operators, spectral theorem for bounded and unbounded operators. 
Terequisite: knowledge of measure and integration, introduction to 


functional analysis, and Tychonoff and Stone-Weierstrass theorem. 
(Spring 1979) 


217 Introduction to Ordinary Differential Equations (3) Glick and Staff 
(Formerly Mathematical Methods for the Social Sciences I) 
First course in ordinary differential equations; existence and unique- 
hess of solutions; continuity of solutions with respect to initial con- 
ditions; properties of linear systems. Prerequisite: advanced calculus. 
(Spring 1979) 
218 Topics in O 


a rdinary Differential Equations (3) Staff 
(Formerly N 


Aathematical Methods for the Social Sciences II) 


Topics to be chosen from stability theory, non-linear oscillations, 
nf equations with delays. 

20 Techniques of Pa 

(Math 22 

Math 219: 

Probability 


of 


rtial Differential Equations I and II (3-3) 

0: Formerly Introduction to Modern Analysis) 

Linear first- and second-order equations. Applications to 
ede theory and mathematical physics. Prerequisite: knowledge 
uud calculus and rudiments of linear algebra and complex 
tics Math 220: First-order equations and systems. Characteris- 
gral equ; i-characteristics. Variational and transform methods. Inte- 
aa and boundary-value problems. Prerequisite: Math 219, 
theor 8e of undergraduate linear algebra and analytic function 
Y- 1979-80 and alternate years. 


221 
Calculus of Variations (3) E 


For 
Wiens Introduction to Complex Analysis) 
ucti aly 
Fréchet der to the calculus of variations via the notion of the 


derivative, the Euler equations, the Hamilton-Jacobi equa- 


224 Generalized Functions 


225 Theory of Gener 


227—28 Introduction to Syste 


4 


to exist, applicationi 


for a solution 


tions; sufficient conditions ^ 
mechanics and physics, « ontrol theory 

uU 

*999—23 Introduction to Numerical Analysis I and II (3-3) oY 

Math 222: Formerty Appt atior s oj Comple x Analysis; Math 7 

I erlv Advanced Complex Analysis) t 

I te of theory and practice oi numerical analysis using mot! 

d | computers; solution of linear systems and nonlinear equati? 

nputation 01 eigenvalues and eigenvectors; basic ,pproxim " 

sory; interpolation techniques numerical quadrature; solution 

] knowledge of advanced calc 


erential equations Prerequisite 


(Academic year) 
and Operational Methods (3) Live® 
gration Theory) } 

ulus of gene 


Fourier ane 
probi 


Formerly Measure and Inte 
Theory of Schwartz distributions. Operational cal 
ized functions Generalized function Fourier series, 
place transforms, applications to initial and boundary value 
Prerequisite: advanced calculus (Fall 1978) 
alized Functions and Distributions (3) Livé 
to Functional Analysis) 

tal idees 1 „erti 
and countable union structure, ana pro} si! 
and Gelfand-Silov generalized function 4 
istence theory o1 ordin Jl 


equations, nested Hilbert spaces; 
Math 211 or permission of 


(Formerly Introduction 
Fréchet spaces; 
Schwartz distributions 


plications to explicit solutions and ex 


partial differential 


Fourier transtorm Prerequisite 
si 
226 Control Theory (3) ) 
{Formerly Banach Algebras and Special Theory of Operatori j 
Optimal control of linear systems, control of linear syster 
convex cost functionals, the maximal principle and selecte 
on control systems n 
W 


m Theory I and II (3-3) 
ier Analysis on Locally 
'unctions an 


(Math 227 Formerly Four Compact v. 


Math 228: Formerly Theory of Generalized F 


9i 
ind continuous systems of various types d 
ind problems ot control optimization g 
advanced calculus añ 


tions) 

Analysis of discrete 
and system dynamics i 
bility. Prerequisite background in 


gebra. 


229 Mathematical Programming (3) 
(Formerly Ergot Theory) s 

sy D” 
luding discussion of degeneracy: Duality f, 
] assignment 
| geometric pr 


Simplex methods, int 
to the transportation an 


applications 
including dynamic ant 


linear programming, 
(Spring) f 
230 Topics in Analysis (3) 
(Formerly Differential Equations in Banat h Space) í 
231 Topics in Applied Mathematics (3) m puncti? 
rs and Almost periodic i 


Formerly Semi-groups 0] Operato 


232 Topics in Numerical Analysis (3) 
(Formerly Seminar: Functional Analysis] 


MATHEMATICS 379 


COMBINATORIAL MATHEMATICS 


Bari 
261 Combinatorics (3) 
(Formerly Applied Linear Algebra) a MET 
3 ir rrence relations, counting > . 
Generating functions, recurrence re 3. bra and 
Selected topic s. Prerequisite: undergraduate modern algebra 
linear algebra. (Fall 1978) 


Bari 
262 Graph Theory (3) is 
(Formerly Linear Programming l 
: : i y topics to pr ms 
Selected topics in graph theory from introductory topics to proble 
currently of research interest 


ics (3 Staff 
263 Topics in Combinatorial Mathematics (3) 
LOGIC 


> 

*271 Introduction to Mathematical Logic (3) i Nelson 
(Formerly Simulation of Discrete Stochastic Systems II) ; 
Propositional and predicate calculus (first order): yate gere 
rules, semantics, axioms, proof and deduction, object vs. me erue: 
guage, deduction theorem, compactness theorem, Cider ieee es 
pleten theorem, Craig's interpolation theorem, Beth s " me y 
theorer irst-order recursive arithmetic: incompleteness and un 


n. 
decidability. (Fall) 


in c Nelson 
272 Topics in Logic (3) i ition Processing) 
(Formerly File and Data Management and Information Proces 
Selecte 


d topics from recursive function theory, model theory or set 
theory, 


TOPOLOgy 


* 
281-82 General Topology I and II (3-3) Green 


ath 281: 
teory) 


General topological spaces, separation axioms, compactness - 
connectedness. Metrization, uniform spaces, and complete -spac 
cademic year) 


Formerly Computability and Decidability; Math 282: Set 


83-84 Topological Groups I and II (3-3) ape 


ath 283: Formerly Topics in Computational Complexity) 
Genera] t 


heory of topological groups; uniform structures on groups, 
Products and inverse limits. Locally compact groups, classical linear 
groups and Lie groups. Prerequisites: General topology including 
uniform Spaces, linear algebra, and real and complex variables. 
* erequisite General topol zy including uniform spaces, linear 
algebra, and elementary group theory. 


285-. 
S Topological Vector Spaces I and II (3-3) Staff 
ormerly General Topology I-II) 
Vector 8 


i Pace topologies, linear manifolds, metrizability and com- 
P'exification, Locally convex topological vector spaces, projective 
oaa inductive topologies, barrelled and bornological spaces. Pre- 


antisites: General topology including uniform spaces, linear algebra, 
Teal and real and complex variables. 


380 COURSES O 
187 Differentiable Manifolds I (3) Gh 
t vectors, sul manifolds imbedd® 


1ifolds, tangent "2 
on mani 


erential equations 
ability. 


tensors and differential vatives, orien 


li 
8 Differentiable Manifolds II (3 c 


Formerly Topologica Vector Spaces 11 
ok th boundary, integration on manifolds Stoke's the" 
the divergence theorem the Brouwer fixed-point theo 


Riemannian manifolds, geodesi curvature: 
e 


di Kh am groups 


289 Topics in Topology (3) 
Formerly Topo logical Groups) 


Fourth Group 
*398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) y 
students preparing for the Doctor 0l Philosophy g” 


Limitea ( studen I I 
| d for credit (Fall and ;pring) 


examination. May be repeate ( 

: gi 
*399 Dissertation Research (arr.) P 

Limited to Doctor oł Philosophy candidates. May be repeat 


Fall and spring) 


/'L-GRADUATE PROGRAMS Pp 


MICROBIOLOGY 


Professors R Hugh, E.M. Lerner II (Research), L.F. Affronti 
Professorial Lecturer D.H. Heilman 


Associate Professors M. Reich, K. Huang, F. . Kind, Y. Chu ( 
Associate Professorial Lecturer De ~ tse inni-Donnelly 


Assistant Professor M.R. Loeb (Researcnj 

; AU 
ence in the field of mk robiology—Prerequisite: f m 
j biological or physical sciences from this U ni 


pesed 


R.F. 


Master of Sci 


degree with a major in 
in juiva t degree. The undergraduate program must have ine lude vi 
owing courses or equiva nt: BiSc 11-12; Chem 11-12 151—52, 153- 54; 

1 (31 iv be taker ncurrently with the graduate program) Phys MA. 

Reauired: the general requirements, pages 90-98. A total of 30 semes 
is equired 24 hours of course work and six hours of thes sis (Micr 2995 | 
course work must include Micr 211, 212 (if not taken prior to admiss 
Bioc 221-22; Micr 219-20 277-78; and an approved bios tatistics course ated" 
maining academi work should consist of graduate-level courses selec l 
the approval of the instructor ent 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of micr biology Required: the g irt 
quirements, pages 90-92, 98 100. Candidates must fulfill the tool x " 
by completing an approved course in biostatistics ind. by passing , no 
knowledge examination in French or Germa! l'he General E xaminame 

t be in mi robiologk al disc jplin jm 


two of which mus 


bacte ;riologY* "gt 


at least four 
Researc! clinical microbiology determinative : 
chemistry, immunology, mi robial genetics, micr« bial phar! macologY: 


physiology, and v irology 


211 Microbiology (4) d 
l pari sites icr 


Survey of bacteria, viruses, rk kett fungi, 
re :gistratioD: 


Prerequisite or cont urrent 
1 


logical concepts 


“For desczi 
*scription of Mic 


MICROBIOLOGY 381 


sakes nee" a- 

or other biochemistry course, and permission of instructor. Labor 
tory fee, $20. (Fall) " gh 

. Q iu 

212 Pathogenic Bacteriology (3) iatis atii 
Principles of bacteriology and pathogenic erem pe 
with emphasis on pathogenesis, prevention, and c ‘Labordai 
diseases of man. Prerequisites: Micr 211 or equivalent. L 
fee, $20. (Spring) Staff 

: en . a 

214 Tissue Cell Culture and Somatic Variation (3) 

(Formerly 4 credits) -— 

Techniques of tissue culture and means of studying somatic va 

tions. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. (Spring) " 
i gi Sta 

215 Medical Parasitiology (2) PAL in 
Study of host-parasite relationships. Clinical recognition of impor 
parasites in medicine. (Fall) " 

: " " i Sta 

219 Scientific Writing for Graduate Students (1) s 
Required of all graduate students prior to writing a thesis or disser 
tation. Some research experience required. (Fall) 

; E : 2 i ronti 

225 Microbial Physiology I (3) Reich, bn : 
Morphology and biochemistry of various micros an = 
phasis on bacteria. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22, Micr 211, or equiva , 
(Fall) 

226 Microbial Physiology II (3) Reich, A 
Effects of physical and chemical agents on microorganisms wit Row 
Phasis on antibiotics. Pre requisite: Micr 225 or permission of in 
Structor. (Spring) 

; i re i 

229 Immunology (3) Kind, Affront 
Lecture course. Fundamental immunologic concepts. Antigens, anti- 


bodies, antigen-antibody reactions in vitro and in vivo, and n" 
mune response. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or permission of instructor. 
(Fall) 


230 Immunology Laboratory (2) Kind, Affronti 


Serologic 


and immunologic procedures as applied to clinical and re- 
Search situations emphasized. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
Mi 


229 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall, 
ears) 


231 Immunobiology (1) Affronti, Kind 
Study of 


immunological functions of reticulo-endothelial tissues, 
t eOries of 


auto-immunity, graft rejection, tumor immunity, delayed 

YPersensitivities, and immunogenetics. Clinical faculty discuss rele- 

vant aspects of immunobiology. Prerequisite: Micr 201* or 229, and 

Permission of instructor. (Fall) 

233 Virology (3) 
Biochemical, 
requisite: Mic 

734 Virology... j, 
Laborator 
tration: Ņ 


Huang 
genetic, and pathogenic characterization of viruses. Pre- 
T 211 or equivalent. (Fall) 


aboratory (2) Huang 


y complement to Micr 233. Prerequisite or concurrent regis- 
Aicr 233. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 


£ 201 see the School of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin. 


4 


382 COURSES OF INSTRUC TION 
| 
235 Systematic Bacteriology (2) B 
| cl ri 
History of bacterial classification, international rules of bac 
ation based om 


development of ba terial classifi oe 
1 Mict 


menciature 
bacterial groups Prerequisite: 


haracteristics of 
(Fall, odd years) 


tion ships 


Ste 
ë 

24. Comprehensive study of th 
al instrumentation » 
and quantification of materials of inte 
to biomedical scientists Laboratory fee, $50 (Academic year) 
d | i of 

251 Clinical Laboratory Bacteriology (3) H 

For graduate students; open to medical students 

diseases in 


of bacterial agents which- cause " 
hods; emphasis o 


or equivalent 


*240—41 Biomedical Instrumentation (4—4) 
225-26 and Phys 223 
l application of biomedic 


Same as Bio« 
retical and practica 


separation identification 


Detection pi 
dl 


identification 


Comparative isolation and identification meti yl 
terpretation and signilicance of laboratory observations prered® 

Micr 212 or equivalent (Fall, even years) i 

can " 
255 Clinical Virology (1) H 
situation 


General principles of virology; emphasis on clinical 


Micr 212 or equivalent. (Fall) f 
i 


12 ate 


| $ 
Biochemical and physiochemií al characterization of antiger pot 
antibodies. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 or equivalent, Micr 229. 

fee, $20. Limited enrollment (Spring, even years) 


requisite 


257 Experimental Immunochemistry (3) 


tory 
258 Microbial Genetics (2) De Giovanni-D? ne! 

Survey of microbial systems that depict basic concepts o 

principles Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent (Spring) p 
260 Cellular Immunology (1) 


Advanced seminars in cellul 
tent differs each time course 1s offered 


p 
ar aspects of the immune responsigi 
May be repeated 


Prerequisite: Micr 229. (Spring) m 
277-78 Seminar: Microbiology (1-1) 
Required of graduate students (Academic year) gi 
293 Special Topics in Microbiology (arr.) (' 
Selected topics in microbiology May be repeated for credit. 
and spring) gi 
295 Research in Microbiology (arr.) "T. f 
Content differs each time the course 1s offered; may be rep 
credit. (Fall and spring) gi 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) gl 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) by g 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of PhilosoP ig) 


4 1 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spt 
An i logy and PHY 


* An interdisciplinary course offered by the Biochemistry Microbio. 


partments 


MUSEUM STUDIES 383 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) out 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


MUSEUM STUDIES—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Committee on Museum Studies 


1G: Anderson, A.D. Andrews, V.K. Golla, R.L. Humphrey (Chairman), B. 
lergen, R.K, p 


The C . ^ 
gra he Graduate S. hool of Arts and Sciences offers an 2 epartmental pro- 
- leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field of museum studies. This 
ors : : diee C " 
i gram provides students with a broad bac kground in museum studies, includ 
Ng à variety 


y of specialized approaches to a museum career with concentration 
In COnseryat ; xs. 
education. 
Severa] de 
administe 


acker, C. Rost 


ation, collections management, exhibiting, administration, and museum 
An interdisce iplinary committee, composed of members drawn from 
Partments of the University and from the Smithsonian Institution, 
TS the program under Graduate School supervision, 

e Program is des gned primarily to prepare students to work with historical 
^ Tre collections. Students whos: principal career interests are ih = 
faster = and galleries should apply for candidacy in the program for tl e 
i of Arts in the field of art history with a concentration in museum train- 


and 


wd d by the Art Department. Programs for the degree of Master of Arts 
ations in museum training are also offered by the Anthropology 
t and the American Studies Program 

applying for candidacy in the Museum Studies Program must meet 
requirements for admission to > Graduate School of Arts and 

including a baccalaureate degree I ijor, or its equivalent, in 

® student vy, art history, American studies, it je. wer 
at least bi should have taken at least six credit hou ach of these fields an 
Major or x dt hours in one of them, other than the student's undergraduate 
eci ast show equivalent preparation. There are additional prerequisites 


or Speci 
"Pecializat; : : : 
alization in ethnographic or archeological conservation. 


] 
t 
nts erof Arts in the fiel 


: * d of museum studies—Required: the general require- 
ad ages 90-98. The 


degree requires a minimum of 42 hours of course work. 
5 hours are to be devoted to courses in the museum field, and a further 

š Ms may be in museum internship. The remaining hours should be in 
EM De or in one or more related disciplines. The student must pass à 

i j, amination based on course work and submit a research paper 
ù le quality. In addition, students must pass a reading examination in 
uter im language, or may substitute an approved course in statistics 

; -stamming. For those specializing in ethnographic conservation, 

istry may be substituted. 


? Cor 


A "n 
MERICAN CIVILIZATION 


2 RR 
251-89 mentation Course: Material Aspects of American Civilization 
270 Semi um Research and Education 
294 Fi MN Museum Exhibiting 
eid Research in Historical Archeology 


ee te 


€——M— PO 
———— 


«anm 


4 


= AY £424.22 * 


COURSES OF INST RUCTION 


| 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


211 Problems in Conservation 

212 Advanced Conservation Techniques 

264 Seminar: Museum Tec hniques 
270 Seminar: Museum Exhibiting 

290 Advanced Museum Resear h 

291 Seminar: Museology 

292 Introduction to Conservation 


293 Conservation Laboratory Techniques 


ART 


129—30 Principles of Museum Work 
201-2 Museum Projects 
209-10 Exhibition and Display Design 
213 Museum Administration and Government 
214 Museum Administration and Trusteeship 
217-18 Problems in Museum Work 
271—72 Museum Techniques 
292 Introduction to Conservation 


EDUCATION 


310 Museum Studies 
311 Museum Audiences 
312 Internship in Museum Education 


y ^ 


MUSIC ie: | : oen Ee 


Professor G. Steiner (Chairman), R. Parris 

Associate Professor N.A Tilkens 

Adiunct Assistant Professor M.C. Tolson (Piano) sa 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.J. Guenther, B. Feinstein, A.T. Ri 

Studio Lecturers in Applied Music S.K. Kim (Piano), M. McNabb rig 
and Organ), M. Peris (Piano), C.A. Russell (Piano), CG: Dash (rof 
S H. Prussing (Voice), J-E. White (Voice), R. Parnas (Violin anjoh i 


R.A. Norris (Guitar), R.C. Raffaelle (Guitar), D.C. Jarvinen m 
Fuhrman (Flufé wif 


Martin, Jr. (Cello), N.M. Irvine (Bass), W.E. 
Mann (Flute), T.P. Perazzoli (Flute), R.O. White (Oboe), ` det) $ 
Lipnick (Bassoon ant Recor mb” 


(Clarinet and Saxophone), L. TrO 
Ramsay (French Horn), G.W. Recker (Trumpet), R.H. Kraft Í geil 


and Recorder), T.H. Wardlow (Percussion Instruments), B- "seg 
Lee (Vo! 


(Harp), M.K. Kuper (Flute), M.C. Sislen (Guitar), A. 
Gieseler (Voice), J.P. Ramo (Guitar), E.M. Guenther (Organ) v 
t 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in music history and literature, theod m 
nts must " 


The following requireme 


or applied music (departmental) 
74—75, 80-87. 


1. The general requirements as stated on pages 


MUSIC 385 


< Prerequisite courses—Mus 2, 5-6, six hours of applied music lessons, a 
minimum of four semesters in music ensemble groups (or evidence of equiva- 
ent experience). 

3. Required courses in related areas (except for music therapy)—12 hours of 
one foreign language (French, German or Italian recommended). 

4. Required courses in the major—Mus 103-4, 131-32; six additional hours 
of music theory courses; six additional hours of music history and literature 
Courses; plus six hours of courses in the area of the major. (Music theory 
Majors must meet departmental requirements for proficiency in piano; applied 
Music majors must perform a complete public recital or the equivalent in 


e solo performances; music therapy majors must follow an — 
culum of courses.) 


praster of Arts in the field of musicology—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree 
i E. ‘ . 
à major in music, or an equivalent degree. 3 
quired: the general requirements, pages 90-98. The program of study 


Consists of 30 semester hours of course work inc luding a thesis (six semester 
hours), 


jn aster of Music in the field of music theory, music composition, conduct- 
uc or applied music—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with a major in music 
3n equivalent degree. 


equired: the general 


third requirements, pages 90-98. The required second- and 
ir 


"Broup course work is as follows: : 

i 1. In the field of music theory—Thirty semester hours of course work includ- 

ng a thesis (six semester hours) demonstrating research ability in theoretical, 

P qr or analytical techniques. 

etu the field of mu: composition- -Thirty semester hours of course wor 
ing a creative thesis of one composition in large form properly prepared 

d Performance (chamber music, a symphonic form, or a choral work with 


orchestra] accompaniment) including a written theoretical, formal, and har- 

ie analysis of the work. oe 

à ie field of conducting—Thirty semester hours of course work no" 

creating (six semester hours) demonstrating research ability in theoretical, 
ve 


Public ¢ or analytical techniques. The requirements also include an acceptable 

4. In quducting performance. e M 
(a) 12 x e field of applied music—Thirty semester hours distributed as fo nee = 
Semester howe hours of applied music in the area of concentration; (b) : 
(c) a the ours of music theory and music history and literature. — -— 
Perform Sis (six semester hours). The thesis consists of a public recital an 
must a. before a designated committee (such a recital and perform 
On a prote t esentative of an extensive and well-rounded repertory, performe 
analyti €ssionally accepted artistic level), and delivery of an historical and 

p ‘ical lecture on the musical content of the program; demonstrated leader- 
repiers àn ensemble performance (opera or oratorio for voice); and a written 

on 


Some approved theoretical area related to the student's concentration. 
Bachelor 


educati of Arts in Education with a teaching field in music—Prerequisite: the 
Require Curriculum, pages 113-14. 
Ted: the music option and professional courses listed on page 117. 


MUSIC HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
First Group 


3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) Steiner, Tilkens 


introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; study of 
"Slc materials and media. (Fall and spring) 


4 


Sa Pind 


386 ION 
| 


Stein?! 


4 Survey of Music Literature (3) 
t id textures; auri 


Int luctory udy f musical forms, struct I 
inalvsis of selec terature SI 

7 Music of Nonwestern Cultures (3) Tilke” 

luctorv survey of the basic systems and styles of music in the 

(Fal) | 


the Eastern Hemisphere and Africa 


major uiturt ol ) 
8 History of Jazz (3) sid 
Introduction to the styles, composers and performers of jazz mus! 


from its origins to the present 


Second Group 
Lets 
103—4 History of Music (3-3) Tilke” 
Development of music in the Western World from the early Christ” 


Era to the present (Academic year) 


105 Music of the Baroque Period (3) b 
1 f n ety] t 16 


Study of the musical styles, tet hniques, and literature from 


1750 (Fall 


106 Music of the Classic Period (3) ilker 
i 18th centi? 


techniques, and 


hrough Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven 


rature from the 
(Spring) 


! 
| te 


. ^ : et 
107 Music of the Romantic Period (3) cuenh 
Study of the musical styles kerounds, and literature from 96 


bert through the 19th entury. ; (Spring) 
int 
108 Music of the 20th Century (3) sty 
h hool: ts, and trends ® s 


The prin ipai 5t te hniques develo yments 


20th century (Fall) 
gi 
í 


109 Orchestra Literature (3) td 
} analy 


Survey of the history and stvles of orchestra literature, 


n 


representative works 


110 Chamber Music Literature (3) 
Survey of the history and styles oł chamber music 
of representative works (Summer) " 

inst? 

121 The Opera (3) den 

Survey of the history and styles en 


works (Spring 
25 dno qik” 
125 Keyboard Music Literature (3) 0 
> : : keybo? 
Survey of the history, style and major 


literature from the 16th century to the present pj 
Ra 


140 Music T < 

usic Therapy (3) ; (Fall) 

Introduction to principles and goals of music therapy: J 
pach? 


of opera, analysis of repres 


content ol the 


141 Techniques of Music Therapy (3) 
(Spring) pach 
142 Psychology of Music (3) 


MUSIC 387 


143-44 Seminar: Clinical Training in Music Therapy (3-3) Rachal 
173 Piano Pedagogy (3) Tolson 


Principles, materials, and methods of piano teaching. 


199 Independent Research (3) Staff 
Under the guidance of an assigned instructor. Open only to qualified 
music majors. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


Third Group 


203 Bibliography and Research Methodology (3) Guenther 
(Fall) 


234 Seminar: Performance Practices in Selected Areas (3) Staff 


238 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music History (3) Parris, Guenther 
Topic for 1978: Mozart's piano concerti. Topic for 1979: Mahler. 
(Fall and spring) 


239 Independent Research (3) - 


MUSIC THEORY 
First Group 
1 Elements of Music Theory (3) Stall 


Notation, scales, keys, intervals, terms, rhythms, and chord struc- 
ture. (Fall and spring) 

2 Ear-training (3) Staff 
Melodic and harmonic dictation, ear-training, sight-singing, elemen- 
tary keyboard harmony. (Spring) 

5-6 Harmony (3-3) Guenther 


Triads, inversions; chord analysis, construction, and progression; 
Part-writing, modulations, altered chords. Prerequisite: Mus 1 or 
Satisfactory passing of placement examination. (Academic year) 


Second Group 


131- 

1-32 Advanced Theory (3-3) da. 
Practice in 18th century contrapuntal writing and analysis, chorale 
Preludes, inventions, ani fugues. Prerequisite: Mus 5-6 or equivalent. 
(Academic year) i 

13 : 
5 Counterpoint (3) r 


Study and practice of 16tb century contrapuntal techniques. 
(Spring) 


137 Orchestration (3) 


Instrumental scoring. (Fall) 
138 Form 
and Analysi 
Anal yore) 
(Spring) 


ysis of musical forms in representative musical literature. 


d —— n! mM 
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—— A PP PES 


COURSES OF 


INSTRUCTION 


151 Conducting (3) Stel! 
hnique of conducting, score reading, rehearsal procedures, ans! 
ind interpretation of selected musical literature; practice 


conducting (Spring) 

160 Electronic Music sw] 

Tape and electronic techniques, synthesizer use, and acoust® 

principles (Spring) 

Third Group | 

231-32 Composition (3—3) pa” 
May be repeated for credit (Academic vear) 

237 Seminar: Analytical Studies in Music Theory (3) Guenti 

(Fall) i 

"m 

251-52 Advanced Conducting (3-3) Stel) 


(Spring) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) sb 


Fall and spring) 


APPLIED MUSIC 


All applied music courses may be repeated for credit 
All applied music courses are offered both fall and spring. i 
r x [. 
Mus 51, 52, 53, 54 and 55 do not include individual lessons and do not tea, 
Jes 
inplementarv fee 1] her lied si »s include lividu& 
a supplementary fee. All other applied music courses include indivi 
sons and require a supplementary fee, as follows: wet 
1. One-semester-hour courses: individual lessons of one-half hour @ 
supplementary fee, $75. " 
2. Three- or six-semester-hour courses: individual lessons of one MO 
week, supplementary fee, $100 V 
Supplementary fees for applied music courses are nonrefundable aft ft 
first three weeks of the fall and spring semesters. Supplementary fe“ os? 
different for courses offered during the summer sessions. Consult thé 


Department for details : pus 
The supplementary fee is waived for graduate degree candidates ™ 
and full-time undergraduate music majors 
First Group ix 
nd 


Required practice: three hours a week for one-semester-hour course ter h 
hours a week for three-semester-hour courses. In addition, three-semes 
courses include assigned workshops in theory and performance. gil 


11 Piano (1) 


12 Piano (3) suf 
13 Voice (1) 


14 Voice (3) nthe! 
15 Organ (1) McNabb, E. Gue 
16 Organ (3) arn 
17 Violin (1) Steiner, P 


18 Violin (3) 


19 Classical Guitar (1) Staff 
20 Classical Guitar (3) 
21 Viola (1) 

22 Viola (3) 

23 Cello (1) 

24 Cello (3) 

25 Bass (1) 

26 Bass (3) 

27 Flute (1) Perazzoli, Fuhrman, Kuper 
28 Flute (3) 

29 Recorder (1) 
30 Recorder (3) 
31 Oboe (1) 

32 Oboe (3) 

33 Clarinet (1) 
34 Clarinet (3) 


Parnas 


Martin, Jarvinen 


Irvine 


Kraft, Lipnick 
R. White 
Wright 
Wright 
Lipnick 
Ramsay 


Recker 


w 


Kraft 


Wardlow 


T AE AE ER 


Seidman 


Kraft 


SRG, 


spes: 


51 Orchestra (1) Steiner 
Preparation and performance of orchestral literature. Prerequisite 
audition before director. (Fall and spring) 
5 : 
? Instrumental Ensemble (1) Steiner 
Chamber ensemble groups approved by audition (Fall and spring) 

3 
3 Chorus (1) Prussing 
preparation and performance of choral literature Prerequisite: audi- 

5 lon before director. (Fall and spring) 

4 k : 
Chamber Choir (1) Prussing 


Prerequisite: audition 


icti. 


r= 
— 


ou. vocal groups and chorus participation 
s "lore director. (Fall and spring) 
5 Band (1) Staff 


Conc : ~ 
cert band, stage band and brass ensemble (Fall and spring) 


Second Group 


C Se 


Departmen 
Required 


tal sos ; 
Men isita: Audition to meet departmental requirements 
Ce: six hours a week for one-semester-hour courses and 12 


4 


hot we € ur courses. In addition, three semesternou | 
I I rformance cl and recital preparation 
+ Piano (1) suf 
2 Piano (3) 

s 3 Voice (1) staf 
114 Voice (3) f 
115 Organ (1) sta 
116 Organ (3) 

117 Orchestral Instrument (1) staf 
118 Orchestral Instrument (3) 
staf 


119 Classical Guitar (1) 
120 Classical Guitar (3) 


Third Group 


Required practice: 12 hours a week 
for six-semester-hour courses. In iddition, 


hours a week fot 
and required conce 


5 
r three-semester-hour courses and 
six semester 
rt 50 


courses ide supervised ensemble preparatio 


performances 


211 Piano (: 
212 Piano ( 
213 Voice ( 
214 Voice (6 
215 Organ (3) 

216 Organ (6) 

217 Orchestral Instrument (3) 
218 Orchestral Instrument (6) 


PATHOLOGY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS Pp | 


Professors H. Sidransky coy F.N. m 
te Professors S.G. Kent, B. `. Zook (Comparative}, Y 


Associate 
Abramson 
joo! 


tudv leading to the degree of Associate in Science ( 
H 0 


? 
Al-Doory: f 


Programs st 
Laboratory Technique) are described in the School of Medicine anc 
Sciences Bulletin e? 
Master of Science in the field of my« ology—Prerequisite: a bachelor’s vta 
with a major in biology, botany, chemistry, or zoology from this Universi the 
an equivalent degree. The undergraduate program should have inclu y r 
following courses or their equivalent: BiSc 11-12 Introductory Biol ream 


Chemistry (4-4), 151-54 


Science Majors (4—4); Chem 11-12 General 


153-54 Organic Chemistry Labor mer (1-1) 


Chemistry (3—3), om mple 
xs 90-98. Candidates must € E 


Re quired the general requirements, pagt pro 
24 hours of course work plus 6 hours of thesis (Path 299—300). with the ap ol 
of the advisor and the Graduate School, candidates may take 36 
course work without a thesis. Candidates admitted to a non-thes 
required to take Bioc 221-22. The remaining academic work rt C 
graduate-level courses se lected with the approval of the advisor. of the 

Doctor of Philosophy in the field of pathology—Pr erequisite: bt edic 
following degrees from a recognized profe :ssional school: Doctor 9 


PATHOLOGY 


(M.D.), Doctor of Veterinary Medicine (D.V.M.), or Doctor of Dentistry (D.D.S.). 
In exceptional cases, applicants with other backgrounds in the life sciences 
may be accepted. 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90-92, 98-100, including 48 semes- 
ter hours of approved graduate course work. One year of experience in path- 
ology at the U iversity Hospital, equivalent to Path 283, may be counted for a 
maximum of 24 semester hours of graduate course work. Other experience 
must satisfy the eligibility requirements of the appropriate national certifying 

ody, i.e., the American Board of Pathology in the case of the M.D., the Ameri- 
can College of Veterinary Pathologists in the case of the D.V.M. and the Ameri- 
can Board of Oral Pathology in the case of the D.D.S. - 

esearch fields: comparative pathology, human pathology, ophthalmic pathol- 
98y, and veterinary pathology. 


Third Group 


203-4 Pathology (4—4) v 


General introduction to concepts of disease. Pathology of organ sys- 
tems; correlation with symptoms and physical signs. Gross and 
microscopic study of diseased tissues. Case studies. Limited enroll- 
ment. Prerequisite to Path 203: Anat 202, 203, 204, 205; or equivalent. 
Prerequisite to Path 204: Path 203. (Academic year) 


*205 Comparative Pathology I (3) Zoti 


An introduction to the study of disease in vertebrates, comparison 
with disease in man. Mechanisms by which various agents provoke 
illness; body defensive reactions. Illustration of common diseases of 
various specie including material from captive wild animals. Recom- 
mended: courses in antomy, histology, and physiology. 


1210 Comparative Pathology Laboratory (2) Zook, Montalit 
Participation in an autopsy service involving captive wild animals 


and comparison of diseases in various animal species with those in 


man, Limited to 4 students. Path. Lab., Nat'l. Zoological Park. 
(Fall) 


1215 Perinatal Pathology Laboratory (2) Kent 
Special assignments for dissection and study. (Fall) 

220 Medical Mycology (2 or 4) Al-Doory 
Study of pathogenic fungi, mycotic diseases and their clinical as- 
pects, (Fall) 

2 ; 

2 Medical Mycology Laboratory (1) Al-Doory 


Laboratory complement to Path 220. Prerequisite or concurrent 
registration: Path 220. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 


222 EF 
2 Opportunistic Mycoses (2) Al-Doory 
aay of the opportunistic fungal infections and their serological, 
a and therapeutic aspects. Emphasis on identification of fungi 
nd evaluation of laboratory findings. (Spring) 


* 
An inte 
erdepart 
$ OPen to limited maa Course offered by the departments of pathology and biological sciences. 
T, Richard Mont mber of graduate students, with permission. 


Medicine and Health Soan aitant Clinical Professor of Pathology at the G.W.U. School of 


4 


392 'OURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


A]-Dooff 


Conferences and discussions on current topics and latest develo? 


ments in medical mycology. May be repeated for credit 


272—73 Seminars in Mycology (1-1) 


demic year) 


275 Research in Mycology (2 to 4) Al-Doom | 
in experimental studies in mycotic diseases. Res® " 
medicine on topics related to medical mycology: Mi) 

staf 


*277 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship I (arr.) 
A practical course in gross human anatomy and pathology: K 
spend up to 24 wee 


time on the necropsy and surgical pathology services, receiv 


ch four-week period. Univ. 
*281 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship II (arr.) 


gw 
microscopic human pathology: Ký 
wi 
"m 
eid 


Participation 
iboratory 


in k 
repeated for « redit (Fall and spring) 


be 


requisite: Anat 201 or equivalent. Students may 


one semester hour of credit for ea 


V.A. hosps (Spring) 


A practical course in gross and 
1 203-4 or equivalent. Students spend up to 24 
he equivalent part-time, on the necropsy and sU 
I logy services, receiving one semester hour of credit fot 
four-week full-time period. Univ. and V.A hosps (Spring) 


requisite: Patl 


full-time, or t 


1 


*283 Anatomic Pathology Clerkship III (arr.) si 
Necropsy and surgical pathology service Prerequisite: Path 206^ 
equivalent. Five semester hours of credit for each four-week pei, 
Students may receive up to 30 semester hours of í redit for six mo? 
full-time (Fall or spring) 

Ji 

*295 Comparative Pathology II (arr.) Zook, Casey,t € 
Participation in veterinary pathology service including wild a 

domestic animals. Prerequisite: Path 203-4 or equivalent Five Saye 

ter hours of credit for each four-week period. Students may Pah. 

up to 30 semester hours of credit for six months full-time. Pat i” 

Nat'l. Zoological Park, and Armed Forces Inst. of Path. 


spring) 
| » gi 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 
gil 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) " 
of Philosophy ge 


examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring 


gil 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) fo! 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be 


credit (Fall and spring) 


repeat? 


* Open to limited number of graduate students, with permission. 
+ Dr. Harold Wilton Casey is Clinical Professor of Pathology at the G. 
and Health Sciences 


PHARMACOLOGY 
PHARMACOLOGY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS _ 


Professors H.G. Mandel (Chairman), V.H. Cohn, P. Mazel, R. Hertz 

(Research), S.E. Fabro {Research), J.A. Straw 

rojessorial Lecturers F.E. Hahn, J. Axelrod, E. Costa, R. Fischer 

Ssociate Professors P. Klubes, F.P. Abramson 

“sistant Professors A.M. Suria, R.J. Anderson 

Pecial Lecturer J. Silvio 


Master of Science in the field of pharmacology—Prerequisite: a Bachelor of 
Tt or Bachelor of Science degree. The undergraduate program must have 


i Ad the following courses, or equivalent: BiSc 11-12; Phys 1, 2; Chem 


try are. 52, 153-54. One year of cal ulus and a course in physical — 
the e also recommended, but these may be taken during the work towe 
Required; gem i T ioc 221-22: 
P ee the general requirements, pages 90-98, including Bioc 221-22; 
Bon 212; Phar 203, 205-6, 299-300 . wee. 
Quiremer of Philosophy in the field of pharmacology—Required: the genera 
Kinane pages 90-92, 98-100. BEES 
genesis M fields: biochemical pharmacology, cancer che mo 1€ na] y vua 
' developmental pharmacology, endocrine pharmacology, molecu 


logicmacology, neuropharmacology, pharmacology of drug abuse, and physio- 
C 1 fas v 
al disposition of drugs. 


Second Group 


114 Drugs and the Consumer (3) Cohn and Staff 


General concepts of drug action in the body. Action mechanism of 
Some specific prescription and nonprescription drugs, including con- 
traceptives; tranquilizers and sleep-inducing drugs; hayfever, head- 
ache, and cold remedies; analgesics; antibiotics; vitamins. Issues 
related to development and marketing of drugs, drug safety, drug 
advertising, generic versus tradename drugs, drug use in sports, 
Tug use during pregnancy, smoking and health. No science prerequi- 
Sites. Limited enrollment. (Fall) 


115 Drug Abuse Education (3) Cohn and Staff 


Psychological and sociological bases of drug abuse, pharmacological 
and toxicological aspects of drug action on both the brain and 
Peripheral organ systems; legal and societal implications of and re- 
actions to drug abuse. Lectures and discussions on alcohol, narcotics, 
Central nervous system stimulants and depressants, marijuana, and 
allucinogenic and psychedelic drugs. No science prerequisites. 
Spring) J 


Third Group 


203 
Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology (3) Cohn and Staff 
"e Principles of pharmacology, including drug receptor interac- 

8, g) 


structu 
p enomena, 


by pe 


re activity relationships, pharmacokinetic " membrane 
na, cellular control mechanisms, drug toxicity. Admission 
20 Tmission of the instructor. (Fall) 
| 

6 Pharmacology (arr.) 


Lectures, 


Cohn and Staff 


laboratory, conferences on interaction of drugs and bio- 


ENOTES e B Ra ir ere 


4 


o il systems as a basis 2 
Phar 20 yurst in biochemistry and physiology, or appro 
department. Prerequisite to Phar 206 Phar 205 (Fall) 
"T. 
Drug Abuse (3) Cohn ane» 
campus through the College oí General studies J 
teachers, counselors, and sí hool administrators: 
lectures and discussions concerning the physioltf 
vchological effects of narcotics, central nervous system p 
int ind depressants, alcohol and hallucinogenic and psyche] 
drugs; psychosocial factors leading to adolescent drug abuse: 7] 
of drug abuse; prevention control, and treatmnt? 


implications 
drug abuse (Fall and spring) 


Cj 

Mazel and” 
Presentati] 
: ring! | 
(Spring | 


9 
a 


54 Frontiers in Pharmacology (1) 


Recent advances and research in pharmacology 


laboratory scientists from neighboring institutions 


256 Molecular Pharmacology (2 or 3) 
ti v on drug actions, especially chemotherape 

at molecular level. Effect of drugs on biosynthetic processes ig 

cell with. respect to DNA, messenger RNA, transfer RNA, pet 

. cell wall, and intermediary metabolites. Factors whic" 4 

; (9 

1 of drugs, such as drug interactions and resistance. | 


utic a) 
al’ 


a ? 
S »" 
258 Cancer Chemotherapy (1) Mandel ay 

Mechanisms by which drugs inhibit the growth of tumor 

(Spring, even years) l 


260 Endocrine Pharmacology (1) Hertz 87 
Lectures and seminars on recent advances in the pharmac? " 
mechanisms of action of various hormones (Spring, od s 


267 Pharmacological Research (arr.) fr 
Research with staff members. May be repeated once for 


toward a Master of Science degree (Fall and spring) i 


269 Pharmacology Seminar (1) 
Recent advances in pharmacology. Content differs each pp 
course is offered; may be repeated once for credit. 


spring) ' 


272 Physiological Disposition of Drugs (3) à j 
Fate of drugs in biological tissue. Absorption distributio" ici 
chemical, and bie en 


alteration, excretion of drugs physical 
205-6 OT 


tors affecting these processes Prerequisite: Phar 
of the instructor (Spring, even years) 

UU hee ,rgon 8 

275-76 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology I-II (171) Anders”, á ac 

in mechanisms of nae 

of pha alte” 


Lectures and seminars on advances 
pharmacology of new drugs, theoretical aspects 


laboratory techniques. (Academic year 1979-80 an 

years) ad 
NS. e RT. B cds y, f »pgon a 
277-78 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology III-IV (1 1) Ander a and? 

Continuation of Phar 275-76 (Academic year 19707* 


nate years) 


395 


279 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) Staff 
Selec te ji | 1 n : 
IS offer may be repeated once f« redi Fall and spring 

280 Neuropharmacology (2) Suria and Staff 


Fundamental prin: 1s. Electrophys 3 ind nical te 
niques. Neurotransmit and 
System. Dru ffe 


urotran 
basis of mental 


diseas Prerequisi 


(Spring, odd years) 


295 Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 


Independent studv for student: eparing for the Master € 


degree Mavy be repeated 


2 1 
99-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosoy 
examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and 


3 i : 

99 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates 
credit. (Fal and spring) 


Lavine, R.H. Schlagel (Chairman) 
> ». H. Pfuntner, W.B. Griffith 


TOORA à * : 

Rel requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 80-87. (Students 
S : 
ult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satis 


9 r i : ^ n 
ral equirements for meaningful initiation into the social studies and 
a eguitea . mathematical scienc es.) 
Select "6 Courses in related areas—six semester hours of literature courses 


TO "Li E : E »3 

h (Cla. Chinese, Classics, English, French, German, Italian, Slavic or 

Or or Engl 191-92 recommended); six hours selected from 
> history or religion; six hours in history (Hist 39—40 recom 


the major—Phil 111, 112, 113; nine semester hours 
131, 151, 152, 198; six semester hours selected from 
i plus six additional semester hours of second group philoso 
y include Penns to continue in graduate school, it is recommended 
Jerman , in their program of study 12 semester hours of introductory 
or Greek language courses 
Of Arts i 
In t 1 i = , - 
Undergrady the field of philosophy—Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree 
a E A | 
ale major in philosophy at this University, or an equivalent 


i 
! 
! 


degree. The undergraduate program should have included the following œ 
):eir equivalent: Phil 111, 112, 113, 121, 131, and 152 » 
Requir the general requirements, pages 90-98. The program of *' 
consists of a minimum of 30 semester hours of second- and third-group a 
with or without thesis. A Master's Comprehensive Examination is Tg 
» areas of philosophy: the history of philosophy; problems of philos 

| nd contemporary philosophy. Candidates must pass a reading knowledg 

, h, German or Greek 

Masti f Arts in Special Studies with an area of concentration in philos 
and policy An int ciplinary program which brin the norm 
ind analytical-logical skills of philosophical inquiry to besig 


orary problems of social policy. Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree" 
in accredited college or university. Students are expected to have comp" 


$ 


to graduate courses 


prerequisites ija 
Required: the general requirements, pages 90-98. Two options are aval a 


semester-hours of approved graduate course wol% 


letion of a thesis, or (2) a minimum of 36 semesti 
work which does not include a thesis. Phil 195,3 " 


for all students. Phil 299-300 is require ed for st 
The remainder of the course work in both op 
must include a majority of approved courses in the arts ire science | 


iken in any one department, Other courses s 
Chinese, Classics, English, French, German, Italian, Jav, 
the School of Education and Human Development, S " 
and Business Administration, and School of Public and I^; 
Each candidate must pass i a Maste ; Comprehensive Exam, 
particular interdisciplinary composition of the stude nt'$ t 
study. Prospective candidates should consult Professor Roderick Fre? 


rector of the program 


First Group " 
45 Introduction to Logic (3) Fs 
on f 


Deduction, induction, and legal reasoning; emphasis 
of fallacies and practical applications of logic (Spring) { 
9p 
50 Introduction to Philosophy (3) 
n from major philosophers and study of philosophe 
1 Plato to Sartre (Fall and spring) 


71 Philosophy and Literature (3) stot 


J 
Philosophical foundations of psychoanalytical psychiatry: e? in! 
sm, and Marxism and their expression in literature: e Broes 
vorks of Mann, Kafka, Camus, Sartre, Hesse, Gide, 8? 
(Spring) , 


d Fe 
*91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) jones and Associate jo 


i co 
An interdisciplinary course, introducing the student to M p 
sive and integrated understanding of the civilization 
problems of East Asia 
m 


an 
e offered by the Philosophy, East Asian Lan eu ‘ligion 


* An interdepartment 
ence, anc 


Economics Geography and Regional Science, History, Political Sci 
ments 


PHILOSOPHY 397 


LA w 


Second Group 


—— 


111 History of Ancient Philosophy (3) Pfuntner 
History of Western philosophy from early Greece to the early Middle 
ages. (Fall) 


n n 
incip DESI SITUE 


112 History of Modern Philosophy (3) Churchill 
History of Western philosophy of the 17th and 18th centuries 
(Descartes to Kant). (Spring) 


— 
V 


113 19th-Century Philosophy (3) Lavine 
European philosophy from Kant to German Romanticism, Fichte, 
Hegel, Kierkegaard, Schopenhauer, and Nietzs: he. (Fall) 


121 Symbolic Logic (3) Griffith 
Systematic study of the principles of valid inference with attention 


lo the development of skill in logical analysis and evaluation of 
arguments, and to the elementary theory of formal systems. (Fall) 


EL 


“127 Theories of History (3) Lavine 
Major philosophies of history: Judeo-Christian, linear progressive, 
istoricist, Hegelian-Marxian dialectical, cyclical (Vico, Spengler, 
Toynbee), and social-scientific (Comte, Weber). Contemporary prob- 
lems of historical knowledge. (Fall) 


131 Ethics (3) Griffith 
Main types of ethical theory: egoistic, utilitarian, self-realization, 


Conscience, existentialism. Applications to contemporary problems. 
(Spring) 


132 Social Philosophy (3) Lavine 
Social philosophies from Locke to contemporary theorists. 
(Spring) 


133 Philosophy, Nonviolence, and the Problem of War (3) Churchill 


Problems of war in relation to morality; theories of human ag- 


Sression and violence; nonviolence and pacificism as alternatives to 
War; ri . 
ar; doctrine of just war. (Summer) 


142 Philosophy of Law (3) Churchill 


d > f H . . p . "1 
Systematic amination of fundamental concepts of law and juris- 


prudence; special emphasis on the relationship between law and 
morality. (Fall) 


151 ^ 
Myth, Science and the Modern Mind (3) Schlagel 


de iparison of the mythical and scientific outlook; emphasis on the 
pianto pment and nature of scientific concepts, methodology, and ex- 
nation from Copernicus to Einstein. (Fall) 


1 

= riia, Truth and Reality (3) Schlagel 
5e a the basis and structure of knowledge, the problem of 
of truth. = independent reality, and the meaning and criteria 

Us Ud opring) 


* 
An interd 
*partment 
al course offered by the Philosophy and History Departments. 


4 


————————— — ee ee E 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


398 

162 Aesthetics (3) 

Nature of aesthetic experience, problems of appreciation and * 
ism in the arts, and theories of artistic creation (Spring) 

172 American Philosophy (3) pfw 
Philosophies of Peirce, Royce, James, Dewey, and Santaya™ 
representatives of American thought (Fall) 

192 Contemporary Philosophy: Analytical (3) Chu” 
The two dominant movements of recent Anglo-American philos] 
logical positivism and British ordinary language philosop "| 
represented by Russell, G. E. Moore, Wittgenstein, Ryle, Ay% 
(Fall) 

i : ear c? 

193 Contemporary Philosophy: Phenomenological (3) 
The phenomenological movement, including its developmen 
German and French existentialism, and its more recent Pal 
(Spring) 

195 Man and Nature in Public Policy (3) w 
Relation of philosophical conceptions of man and nature t0 p". 
policies of growth and development in selected periods of AM | 
history (Fall) ] 

a ; " ja” 
197 Contemporary Ideologies and Utopias (3) 
A philosophic analysis of recent ideologies and utopias in ^j 
the United States, and Asia: the sociological, psychologic#s ^ y 
and intellectual origins of ideologies; their theoretical struc p 
their practical functions; the relation of ideologies to socia jJ" 
the significance of the diffusion of ideologies to othe? e 
ideologies and the problem of value-relativity. (Fall) i 
: : : Ww. 

198 Philosophy of the Social Sciences (3) PA 
Philosophic issues relating to theory, methodology, and 8P o 
of the social sciences. Analysis of one major contempo? 
scientific project. (Spring) 

Third Group " 
201-2 Readings and Research (3-3) à p" 
ia 


Advanced readings and reports. Investigation of spec 


(Academic year) 
216 Seminar: Kant (3) 
Critique of Pure Reason. 
c 
D 


221 Seminar: Logic of Choice (3) 
Tools of formal logic applied to analysis and 
ments justifying choices, both individual (optimality ar 
collective (decision rules). (Spring) 


of 
evaluation gi! 


231 Ethics and Economic Policy: Justice and Equality (3) ‘cal mi 
Economic policy viewed from the perspectives of etim dis" 
nomic theories with special focus upon the issue of inco 

tion in the United States. (Fall) 


PHYSICS 399 


251 Seminar: Philosophy of Science (3) Schlagel 


Philosophical implications of quantum mechanics. (Fall) 


252 Seminar: Epistemology (3) Schlagel 


Cognitive development and human understanding. (Spring) 


272 Pragmatic Naturalism and American Social Policy (3) Pfuntner 
Examination of pragmatic naturalism as a criticism and reconstruc- 
tion of American institutions. Evaluation of philosophical and theo- 
logical alternatives to naturalism in the face of current technological 
and ecological problems (Spring) 

299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


P 
"HYSICAL SCIENCE 


See Chemistry. 


P 
nc 


Professors H.1 
$Sociate Pr 
aman, M 


Ssistant Pro 


I. Hobbs, J. Eisenstein, O. Bergmann, A.J. Zuchelli, F. Prats 
fessors W.C. Parke, N.K. Khatcheressian (Chairman), D.R. 
.F. Taragin 

fessors E.P. Harper (Visiting), J.R. Peverley (Visiting) 


Terec cr? requirements as stated on pages 74-75, "- 87. 23 : 
Me courses—Phys 3, 14, 15, 16; Chem 11-12; Math 31, 32, 33. 
t equirec course in related area Stat 97 or EE 51 
168, ed courses in the major—Phys 151, 161, 162, 163, 164, 165-66, 167, 


Mast 
Ster À 
a major iu irte in the field of phys 
equireq" \ysics at this University, or an equivalent degree. 
C: the general requirements, pages 90-98, and 30 semester hours of 


ork in Physics, including Phys à ; —34, 235, 236, 299—300, plus 


Prerequisite: a bachelor's degree with 


> ement options: (a) two foreign language reading examina- 
ne foreign language reading examination and completion of Stat 
^w of A or B. 

efects m experimental solid state physics (electrical conductivity of 
i Mei Crystals, magnetic properties of solids at low temperatures, 
(elementa Mossbauer effect, superconductivity), and theoretical 

ary particles, fi pem ; : 

‘ » fielc Ory, generi lé , magne 
TOperties of ] thec general relativity, magnetic and 


p : y ) 
ns). solids, molecular structure, nuclear and photonuclear 


4 


| 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION | 
i 


d 
prered 


400 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in physics 
the education curriculum, pages 113-14. 


l 
à a e 
Required: the physics option and the professional courses listed on p% | 


Departmental Prerequisite: Phys 3, 14, 15, 16; two semesters Of calo 
equivalent; and consent of a departmental advisor are prerequisite "| 
second-group courses " 
Undergraduate departmental advisors W. Parke, D. Lehman, N. Khat 
sian, M. Taragin , 
Graduate departmental advisors o. Bem 


A. J. Zuchelli, F. Prats 


H. H. Hobbs, J. Eisenstein, 


ASTRONOMY 
First Group | 
9—10 Introduction to Astronomy (3-3) E 


Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2 hours). 
through modern astronomy with introduction to basic pii 


underlving astronomical systems and observations. primi, 


nonscience majors. Laboratory fee, $11 a semester. ( 
year) 
11-12 Introduction to Astronomy (2-2) 1 
Same as Phys 9-10 without the laboratory. (Academic ye 
21 Modern Cosmology (3) a 
Nonmathematical treatment of cosmology and related subj y 
astronomy and physics. Quasars, peculiar galaxies, pulse 
holes, antimatter, etc. Prerequisite: Phys 10 or 12. 
PHYSICS 
First Group Y 
1 Foundations of Physics (4) " 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2 and 
hours) Development of conceptual principles underlying ad 


physical knowledge; basics of mechanics, heat and electrons 
including the classical concepts of energy, momentum, heat sw 
ture, entropy, electric and magnetic fields, optics. Prereg ist 


years of college preparatory mathematics or concurrent r 
in Math 6. Laboratory fee, $18 
y^ 
2 Introduction to Modern Physics (4) m. 
: , 9 "s akat .) " , (2 am 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory [ (he p 


hours. Topics focusing upon present understanding 9 py 
universe and character of the atomic and subatomic worlds cq 
considerations of length and time in relativity theory: pret ap? 
standing of gravitation, w ave-particle duality, quantum t y? 
subnuclear particles. Prerequisite: Phys 1 or equivalent 


fee, $18. l 


3 Foundations of Physics (3) 


Same as Phys 1 without laboratory 


PHYSICS 401 


*4 Introduction to Modern Physics (3) chelli 
Same as Phys 2 without laboratory 


6 Energy and the Environment (3) Lehman 


Consideration of energy resources and their utilizational impact on the 
environment from a physical viewpoint. Topics include: the demand 
for energy, the cost of energy, nuclear fission-radiation hazard to 
humans, pollution due to energy sources, transportation of energy 
and waste, and energy converters. Prerequisite: high school algebra. 


14 Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) Khatcheressian 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Physical prin- 
ciples of mechanics and thermal physics utilizing tools of calculus 
Topics emphasized are vector calculus, equilibrium phenomena, 
kinematics, Newton's Laws, conservation of mass, momentum and 
energy, rotational motion, small vibrations, thermometry, macro- 
Scopic and microscopic properties of ideal gases, the laws of thermo- 
dynamics, thermal properties of solids and liquids. Prerequisite: 
Phys 3 or equivalent, Math 31. Laboratory fee, $18. 


15 Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) Taragin 


Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Introductory 
aspects of electromagnetic theory. Top include static electric 
fields, Coulomb's Law, Gauss' Law, electrical potential, capacitance 
and dielectrics, electric current and resistance, Ampere's Law, Fara- 
ay's Law, Maxwell's equations in integral form, electromagnetic 


E Prerequisite: Phys 3 or equivalent, Math 31. Laboratory fee, 
18. : 


16 Introduction to Modern Physics (3) Lehman 


Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Elementary 
approach to the basic principles of quantum theory. Topics include 
Wave-particle duality, the hydrogen atom, Pauli's exclusion prin- 
Sle, X-ray spectra, the atomic nucleus, radioactivity, nuclear re- 
actions, statistical distribution laws, applications to molecular and 


Solid state physics. Prerequisite: Phys 14, 15; Math 32. Laboratory 
fee, $18, : 


2 


‘= " 

28 Physics in Medicine (3-3) oda 
Principles of 
DStrumentation, 
energetics 
medical t 


rain, molecular 
Second Group 


physics applied to biological systems and to medical 
including ultrasonics, circulation dynamics, bio- 
» Optics in medicine, applications of IR and UV radiation, 
ransducers, particle radiation in medicine, models of the 
biophysics. Prerequisite: Phys 2 or equivalent 


) Taragin 
‘anced work to introduce students to research tech- 
of specialized instruments. Laboratory fee, $11 


Prats 


ak: Mass points and rigid bodies. Newton's laws, con- 
e may Rot be t 
h ak 


ys 2. *n by students who have completed, or are enrolled in or plan 


ater 


SPECT mo. c? 


MC 


MC "Y 


^ 


UT RL 


402 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
s equations, inertia tensor, small vibrations, and 


servation laws, Euler 
s and Hamilton's equations 


elements of Lagrange 


Prats 


fluid dynamics; 


including elasticity and 
waves: 


162 Mechanics II (3) 
continua, 
of equilibrium, elastic 


Basic aspect of 
strain tensor, stress tensor equations 


ideal and viscous fluids 
Eisenstein, Hobbs 


163 Physical and Quantum Optics (3) 
of the electromag 


energy and momentum 


Oscillations and waves 
netic field, interference, diffraction geometrical optics, optics 0 
crvstals and other media, dispersion 
164 Thermodynamics (3) Taragi? 
thermodynamics, 7€ 


equilibrium 


applications of 
potentials, stability 


thermodynamic and phase 


Principles and 
versible processes, 
changes. 

Lehman, Eisenstel? 
tenso! 


enê 


165-66 Electromagnetic Theory (3-3) 


of Maxwell's field equations 
and nonstationary phenom 


waves and radiation 


Development using vector and 
calculus, electrostatics, stationary 


basic circuit theory, electronmagnetic 


167 Principles of Quantum Physics (3) Khatcheressi®? 
| bases for mode? 


Development of logical structure and experimental 
quantum met hanics. Simple examples worked out to clarify the 
structure; primary emphasis on con¢ eptual framework and its mathe 

he laboratory results i 


matical realization; careful consideration of t 


which the theory is a response 
á i j 
168 Applied Quantum Physics (3) Parke, Zuche 
iel! 

Explicit applications of principles of quantum met hanics to a varo, 
molecular and nuclear physics Quant? 

applications in solid state A 

and the techniques 


of problems in atomic, 
statistical mechanics developed with 
on explicit evaluation of solutions 


phasis 
Phys 167 or equivalent. 


quired. Prerequisite: 
Au xr T r jo? 
170 Elementary Solid State Physics (3) Khatchere® 
Structure of solids, lattices and lattice M 
tional and electronic contribution to specific heats, 
electronic states in metals and semiconductors, magnetic 

, methods required such as quantum 


of solids. Elementary 
and normal mode expansions are developed as needed. 
at 
Lehman, PF j 
( 


175 Nuclear Physics (3) f 
to application of quantum physics in the descripti 
Properties of nuclei, nuclear m ic 
considered Specific he 


defects, deformation, 
binding ene. 
1 -opet 
pro} id 


mec 


Introduction 


nuclei and their interactions 


nuclear forces, and nuclear reactions are 
include the deuteron, n-p scattering, the optical model, the pr 
model, the liquid-drop model, beta-decay, fission, and fusio™ 
requisite: Phys 167 or permission of instructor. 
Third Group 
E 
„d for admission 


Consent of a departmental graduate advisor is require 


third-group courses in 


Physics. 


PHYSICS 403 


231 Electromagnetic Theory: Macroscopic Effects (3) Eisenstein 


Detailed consideration of classical electromagnetic field theory in 
vacuum and in electrically and magnetically active media. Boundary- 
value problems, multipole expansions, induced polarizations, time- 


dependent fields. frame dependence ‘of the fields, gauge transforma- 
tions, radiation field 


8. 


232 Advanced Mechanics (3) 
Analytic methods of mechanics as a I 
tional principles, Lagrange's 
canonical transformations, 


Zuchelli 
asis for modern theory: varia- 
equations, Hamiltonian formulation, 
classical perturbation theory. 


Quantum Mechanics (3-3) 
General aspects of 
developmental 


Prats 
quantum mechanics with emphasis upon the 
principles involved. Operators, representations and 


transformation theory. Schródinger and Heisenberg pictures, angular 
momentum, perturbation 


theory, scattering theory. (Academic 
year) 


235 Special Relativity (3) 


Application of relativistic concepts to the basic fields of physics: 
Space and time, tensors and covariant mechanics of point particles, 


Covariant form of electromagnetism, relativistic variational principles, 
relativistic quantum equations 


Bergmann 


236 Electromagnetic Theory: Electrodynamics 


and Radiative Effects (3) 


Analys 


Bergmann, Eisenstein 


is of problems involved in obt 
given electromagnetic fields 
variant methods developed 
include radiation 
integrated flux, 
and anomalies. 


aining the motion of charges in 
and radiation from such charges. Co- 
and used where suitable. Specific topics 
by moving charges, spectral decomposition and 
angular distribution of radiation, radiation reaction 


241 Statistical Mechanics (3) 
Study 
Kinetic 


Lehman, Bergmann 
equilibrium statistical mechanics. 
theory and transport phenomena reviewed prior to examining 
Principles of statistical mechanics. Among topics considered: distri- 
bution functions, H-theorems, partition functions, Gibb's paradox, 
Canonical ensemble, grand canonical ensemble, ideal gases, inter- 


acting gases, cluster expansion, virial expansion, and density 
matrices, 


of classical and quantum 


242 Atomic and Molecular Structure (3) 


Structure of atoms and molecules, energy levels, 
Optica] activity. Hartree and Hartree-Foc 


rotational and vibrational effects, para-m 
nding, 


Bergmann 
binding energy, 
k equations, spin-effects, 
agnetic resonance, chemical 


243 Solid State Physics: Structure Khatcheressian, Hobbs, Taragin 
and Binding (3) 


omic Structure 
Tystalline 


eats, sound 


of solids and analysis of the bindin 
forms and symmetries, 


and optical propagation, 


8 of crystals. 
atomic vibrations and specific 
crystalline defects. 


404 


RSES ‘ 
244 Solid State Physics: Electronic Khatcheressian, Eisenstein 
Processes in Metals (3) 


the elec 
properties 
] many 


metals and semi conductors determined by 
yecific heats magnetic I 


) approximation anc 


Phenomena in 


tronic states allowed: binding, SJ 


transport phenomena I 
are discussed 


ndependent partici 


body aspects 

ory and Applications (3) Zuchelli 
effects depending upon the quam 
field formulation am 


245 Quantum Electrodynamics: The 


A presentation o1 the lower order 
Hamiltonian 


tal nature of the ele: tromagnetic 
field quantization perturbation calculations Compton effect, photo- 
electric effect, electron-t lectron scattering, pair creation and annihilé 
tion, indices of refraction, divergence difficulties 


Bergman? 
theory of quantized fields, Boso” 
relations, an 


246 Quantum Field Theory (3) 


Covariant presentation o1 general 
Fermion fields, theory 0! S.matrix, dispersion 


program 


and 
renormalization 
247 Nuclear Theory (3) Prats, Lehm? 
Nuclear interactions, reaction? 
physics and weak interactions 


nuclear models, theory of nuclear 


pion 


248 Elementary Particles (3) park 
Experimental properties and theoretical understanding k: 
m; symmetry pr l 


sub-nuclear particles applied S-matrix formalist! 
unified models weak, electromagnetic am | 


present 


and theories of 


ciples 
strong interactions 
zuchel 
T. 


249 Statistical Processes (3) 
tin 


Analysis of problems involved in understanding and predic " 
approach to equilibrium of a complex system within the class 
) 

dense ionized gases 


gases, 4 
equation, ergodic the. 


Chapman-EnS s 
I c 


context, as exemplified by rare or 
Specific topics include Liouville 
Boltzmann-Vlasov equation, 
Prigogine type 


plasmas 
Boltzmann equation, 
theory Bogoliubov 
vergence questions. 


time scales formalism, 


suf 


250 Selected Topics in Modern Physics (3) f 
theo" 
od ! 


three-body problem; group " 


differential manifolds apP ie " 
field theo” 


Possible topics include nuclear 


and svmmetry principles in physics; 


physics; electric states and superconductivity; gauge " 
dispersion relations and unitarity in scattering theory. May aot 
peated for credit with permission ol graduate advisor (Fall 
spring) 
251-52 Laboratory (3-3) 2d 
Laboratory fee, $15 a semes 


Individual work on special topics 


(Academic year) 


254 General Theory of Relativity (3) f 
Physical principles and mathematical methods underlying Einst 
field equation, geodesic equations of motion, checks of the i 

conservation laws, perturbation theory, grav} at 


action principle, 
radiation theory, relativistic cosmology 


Offered on demans- 


PHYSIOLOGY 405 
291 Seminar (1) Staff 
Lectures on special problems in physics. May be repeated once for 

credit (Fall and spring) 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination. May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit. (Fall and spring) 


PHYSIOLOGY—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


Professors C.S. Tidball, R.A. Kenney (Chairman), M.E. Tidball, M.M. 
Cassidy, M.J. Jackson 
Ssociate Professors R.A. Lavine, D.W. Watkins 
‘sistant Professor M. Frank 


M . - : ; 
laster of Science in the field of Physiology Prerequisite: a bachelor’s de- 


Y major is specified, but the undergraduate program must have included 

as following courses or their equivalents: BiSc 11-12; Chem 11-12, 22, 151-52, 
94: Math 31; Phys 1, 2 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90-98. In addition to the thesis, 


the < 
he 30 hours 


x of required work should include Phyl 201, 221, 298, and at least 
8e semes 


ter hours of research (Phyl 295) 
-actor of Philosophy in the field of Ph 


ology—Required: the general re- 
Witements, 


pages 90-92, 98-100. The program of study includes a major field 


of ^ Ysiology, a subfield (see below) in physiology, and a minor field outside 
p Ysiology 
; “equire 


d course work leading to the Cumulative Examination should include 
22; Phyl 201, 221, 298, 396, 397; and a minimum of eight semester 
ach in two areas outside of Physiology in addition to the minor field. 


eso . ; F r : 
oloo -aar h fields and areas of study: applied physiology, cardiovascular physi- 
n SY, cellular 


europh physiology, endocrine physiology, gastrointestinal physiology, 
Physiology, renal physiology, and respiratory physiology. 

De 
ar r "4A l 13 

0 Partmental prerequisite: Phyl 201 or equivalent is prerequisite to all 


Ses i od 
n physiology numbered above 201. 


Secong Group 


191 Selected Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) Kenney 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Structural and functional basis 
ve Physiology. Though an undergraduate course, this is required for 
Ete students who have not had Anat 201 or equivalent; students 

ay receive graduate credit on completion of additional work as 
Prescribed by the instructor. Prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 or equivalent 


406 


Third Group 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


to Columbian College of Arts and | 
udent’s major advisor 


and consent of instructor. Open 


Sciences students with the approval o1 


(Fall) 


the st 


Staff | 
hour). Cellulat 


and applied mammalian physiology Prerequisite for 
Anat 201 Phyl 191, or equivalent; Bioc 201 of 
be taken concurrently) consent of chairma 
with permission 


201 Physiology (8) 


Lecture (8 hours), laboratory 


1 


(2 hours), conference {1 


organ system 
graduate students 
221 (Bioc 222 may 
of department. Open to Consortium students only 


of department chairman (Spring) 


OI 


99 OI 


205 Cell Biophysics (2) ackso? 
Lecture (2 hours). An introductory survey of the mechanisms for 
interconversion and utilization of energy in animal cells. A require 

201. Prerequisil^ 


intending to take Phyl 
onsent of instructor. Open to students 
roval 0 


course for graduate studen 
BiSc 11-12 
in the Columbian College of Arts 
the student's major advisor (Fall) 


or equivalent, and « 
and Sciences with the app 
stall 


and fun 
ons; 


Neurobiology (3) 
Same as Anat 212, An integrated survey 
tion of the human nervous system; lecture, 
and laboratory. Laboratory fee, $ 


i) 


of the structure 
clinical demonstrati 


Cassidy 


221 Seminar (1) ; 
Staff and student presentations from literature Present work dis: 
cussed, experimental design and scientific deduction evaluate” 

differs each time the course 


Topics to be announced. Content 


offered; may be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


*223—24 Biomedical Instrumentation (4-4) sil 
26 and Micr 240-41. Comprehensive study of fe 
ation of biomedical instrumentation tot 
ication of materials of interes it 


995 


Same as Bioc 
retical and practical applic 


separation, identification and quantif 
biomedical and forensic scientists Laboratory fee, $50 (Acade 
year) 
ul 
Cassi? 


253 Physiology of Fluid Balance and Hydrogen Ion 


Regulation (2) l 

Discussion on principles of fluid and ac id-base balance and the 9 
plication of these principles to scientific situations. (Fall) 

Jacks? 

yi? 


260 Membrane Physiology (1) 
Weekly lectures or seminar Systematic review of the factors juli! 
determine the movements of water and solutes across simple cel ne 
membranes and complex epithelial barriers in animal tissues. 
(Fall) 


Phyl 205^or permission of instructor 
Jackson, D 


requisite 


obbis# 


261 Gastrointestinal Physiology (1 or 2) pit? 
Weekly seminar; role of basic sciences in gastroenterology? w 
and extra-mural speakers. An approved paper passer : 

and physiology 


* An interdisciplinary 


partments 
t Dr. W. O. Dobbins III is Professor of Medicine 


course offered by the Biochemistry Microbiology 


" i$. 
School of Medicine and Health Science 


SIOLOGY 


semester hours of credit. May be repeated for credit (Fall and 
spring) 


262 Topics in Cardiovascular Physiology (2) Kenney 
Survey, at an advanced level, of aspects of cardiovascular physiology 
especially as interrelated with the respiratory and renal systems 
(Fall) 

*268 Muscle Contraction: Physiological and Walker, Frank 


Biochemical Aspects (2) 


iysiological aspects 


Anatomical, biochemical, pharmacological, and 


F 
of muscle contraction Prerequisite an introductory course in bio- 
chemistry and physiology, or permission of the department 


269 Topics in Neurophysiology and Psychophysiology (2 Lavine 
Selected topics in contemporary physiology, inch methods 
of data collection and analysis, control mechanisms volved in 


movement and behavior and sensory processing. Open to students in 
the School of Engineer 


and Applied Science with permission of 


instructor (Fall) 

270 Computer Utilization in Physiology and Medicine (3) C. Tidball 
Lecture one hour a week practical experience at student's con- 
venience. Orientation to processing analog and digital signals on 
mini-computers. Programming in assembly language as well as a 
high-level language of the student's choice. No previous computer 
experience necessary (Fall) 

271 Computer Simulation of Physiological Processes (3) C. Tidball 
Lecture 1 hour a week; practical experience at student's convenience 
Programming of physiological simulation will be learned by writing 
a series of simulations of increasing complexity. Prerequisite: Phyl 
270 or equivalent or permission of instructor 

vL " r . ; "o'i 

272 Reading and Research in Simulation C. Tidball 


of Physiological Processes (3) 

Readings in physiological simulations and their evaluation. Informal 
discussions at regular intervals Prerequisite: Phyl 271 or equivalent 
or permission of instructor. May be repeated once for credit. 


295 Research (arr.) Staff 


By special arrangement with individual staff members. Approxi- 
mately four clock hours in the laboratory for each semester hour of 
credit. Content differs each time course is offered may be repeated 
for credit (Fall and spring) 


298 Comprehensive Physiology (arr.) Staff 


Guided review of selected areas of physiology appropriate to the 
Student's graduate program. This course satisfies the requirements 
for the Master's Comprehensive Examination, the Field Examination 
for doctoral students minoring in physiology, and Part I of the Cumu- 
ative General Examination Prerequisite or concurrent registration 
Phyl 221, (Fall) 


299.. 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) “a 


407 


408 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Fourth Group 
396 Advanced Reading and Research (2) Staff 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
Tutorial literature survey of a subfield of Physiology 


areas of the candidate's minor field. This course 
;eneral Exam 


Staff 


neral 
examination. Preparation for written and oral presentation of aa 
This course satisfies the requirement for Part Il 
(Fall an 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) staf 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated fot 


credit (Fall and spring) 


examination 
and of pertinent 
satisfies the requirement for Part II of the Cumulative ( 


nation in Physiology (Fall and spring) 


397 Development of Dissertation Problem (2) 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy ge 


sertation problems 
of the Cumulative General Examination in Physiology 


spring) 


POLISH à B5 


See Slavic Languages and Literatures. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE , _— 


Professors R.E. Purcell, H.L. LeBlanc, B. Nimer, A. Gyorgy, H.C. Hinto? 
B.M. Sapin, J.A. Morgan, Jr., B. Reich (Chairman), Y.C. Kim 

Adjunct Professor D. Robinson 

Associate Professors C.F. Elliott, C.A. 


H.R. Nau, R.L. Cole 
Assistant Professors D. Fischer, G.C. Mackenzie, S. Shaffer, 


M.J]. Sodaro (Visiting), S.L. Wolchik (Visiting), W.C. Adams [ 


J.R. Henig 
Instructor E.A. Peterson 


Linden, S.J. Wayne, J.M. Logsdon 


C: McClinif 
visitin! 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in political science (departmental) -The follow 
ing requirements must be fulfilled: 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 80-87. (bó? 
2. Prerequisite: PSc 1 and 2. Six courses in the social sciences, other ©... 
to include six hours of history or six hours of econom g 
Twelve semester hours of introductory foreign language courses are m of 
mended for students interested in political theory, comparative governmen "tot 
in statistics are strongly recommen y 


political science, 


international relations. Courses 

students interested in American government or public policy and for 

anticipating graduate study in political science. oliti” 
3. Required courses in the major: 30 semester hours of second-group p the? 


which consists 9 


science courses, including a distribution requirement A 
;roup A (politica rice? 


semester hours from each of the following groups: C Ame 
and methodology)—PSc 101, 102, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110. Group B ( 20 42 
111, 113, 114, 115, 116, 118, 119, 14 


government and politics)—PSc 
Group C (comparative government and politics) 
170, 173, 177, 179, 180, 181, 183. Group D (international politics, 


PSc 130, 131, 146, 16% og 
law, an 


"illons)--PSc 140, 142, 144, 149, 178, 182. 
2, 117, 122, 124 

Up to 12 hours of either 

associated 

of Such 


service 


? distribution requirement 
Students in 
! Ceiy 


8 
“lence courses 


Students may 
EM fulfill the general requirements 
cal science honors seminar in which 
“Mpleted with distinction 


[see 


qe aster of Arts in the field of political 
Bee wit] 

"BiSity. or 
y Required 
t a 


1 a major in political s« 


an equivalent degree, a 


VPN 
t Choice of 
De 


Made with the ipproval of the 


low; 

ther ng programs: (1) 24 semester hours 
y. l8 (ec 
master's 
ted unc 
W 


courses may be credited toward the 


graduate 


The general requirements pages 
Modern foreign language or a specified level of k 
a foreign language, or of stat 


lepartment 


]ļuivalent to six semester hours), and 
Comprehensive Examination in thr 


POLITIC 


Group E (public policy)—PS« 


courses or internships with their 
seminars may be credited toward a degree 


No more than six hours 


major, and they do not satisfy 


the 90-semester-hour degree program (see pages 82-83) must re 
? grades of A in at least 18 semester 


1 


hours of second-group political 


apply for graduation with Special Honors. To qualify, a student 


page 51) and take at least one 


independent study project is 


t \ departmental committee will review the project 
Make a recommendation for graduation with Special 


| Honors 


nce—Prerequisite: a bachelor's 


an accredited college or uni 


scholastic standing 


and a reading knowledge 


nowledge in statistics 


cS In lieu of a language, must 


Students may elect one of the 


graduate course work, plus a 


i a 
satisfactory compietion of a 


subfields selected from those 


ler the Ph.D. program; or (2) 33 semester hours of graduate course 
ork $ o 
hn. Without a thesis and the satisfactory pletion of a Master's Compre- 
Da Ve Examination in four subfields selected from those listed under the 


"" Program 


mee 200 
ney Unless they 
"ting d 


f 


à waiver examination 


of Philosophy in the field of politi 
graduate committee and the 


E School of Arts and Sciences 
^. quired: 
Jm P 


Mlete ac 
n° 200 
Be of 


Study consists of two subfields 


., Nalver. } 
Lenin italy sis of Western political thought 

i thought, and 
les eign politics 


a g 
lation relations 
imo, > and fore 

erica ore 
mes politics 


* subje uantit 
“Matter divisions 


is required of all students during 
demonstrate knowledge of 


S (international politics, internat 


k (American political process, 
th ticg ‘Onstitutional law and judicial process, 
Qe 


the first semester of graduate 


course’s subject matter by 


ience—Students of outstand 


upon rect nendation of a 


concurrence of the dean of the 


The general requirements, pages 90-92, 98-100. Each student must 
eneral Examination, which covers a major and minor field of study 
and 201 are required of all students unless they demonstrate knowl- 
È the courses’ subject matter by passing 


waiver examination 


Pal gypa dent must choose a major and minor field of study from four prin- 
fields ia Ject-matter divisions. Each subject-matter division has several 
Metry Study from which the student, in 
program. A major field of study 


sub- 


consultation with an advisor, 


consists of three subfields; a 


ct-matter divisions and their subfields are (1) theory and methodol 
analysis of Marxist and Marxist- 
1 scope and methods of political science); (2) comparative 
(comparative political analysis, regional comparative poli- 
politics of a specified major political system); (3) inter- 
onal law, regional international 
ign relations of a specified major political system); and (4) 
national policy-making process, 


and state, local, and urban 


ative political analysis may be used as a subfield in any of 


AL SCIENCE 409 


410 OURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


;rerequisil? 


(or their equivalent) are | 


Departmental prerequisite: 


to all second-group courses in poll 


First Group 
1 Introduction to Comparative and Gyorgy, Nau, McClintock 


International Politics (3) 


ind. international political sys mphasis on struc 


ind the force 0 


Comparative 

tures and processes of major toreign 

basic ideologies (Fall and spring) 

Purcell, LeBlanc, Wayn® 
Cole 


2 Introduction to American Politics and 


Government (3) 
Structure, powers, and processes of the American political gysten 
(Fall and spring) 
3 Introduction to Political Behavior (3) : 
Study of politic ıl behavior, including the role of politics in today" 
t oli i the | 
of elite and mass political behavior, an " 


world, the sources 
ature oi political institutions 


(Fall) 


: " Y 
influence and May be taken on" 
with joint registration in Hum 3 


1 Facult 


' 
rehe” 
p senl 


*91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associate: 
An interdisciplinary course, introducing the student to à com 
the civilization and pre 


sive and integrated understanding ot 


problems of East Asia 


Second Group 
^ : : ef 
101 Scope and Methods of Political Science (3) Kim, Cole, shalt 
hes to the study of politics * 


Nature of political inquiry, approach: 


of research (Fall and spring 


government, empirical methods 
ef 
102 Empirical Political Analysis (3) Cole, suf 


Extensive examination of empirica 


| research methods in the an w 
i 
collection (survey jio 


of political behavior. Research design, data 
aggregate), and data analysis. Prerequisite: PSc 101 or permis 
of instructor (Spring) 
; : m 
104 Methods of Public Policy Analysis (3) H gt 
i E ns" 
icv formation and cha of 


Models and case studies of public pol 
techniques of policy analysis and evaluation, 
of alternative policy-making frameworks 


normative implic? 
(Spring) : 
*.* . H i che 
105 Political Theory: Major Issues of Linden, Fi 
Western Political Thought I (3) (? 
Foundations of Western political thought—Plato to Aquinas. 
and spring) ) 
es? . i jc 
106 Political Theory: Major Issues of Linden, Fi 


Western Political Thought II (3) 


roots of modern political order 


gc 
Theoretical and disorder—M 
velli to Rousseau. (Fall and spring) 


p 
e? ^4 
Asian Lang rti 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the Political Science, East 
Regional Science, History Philosophy: 


Literatures, Economics Geography and 
Departments. 
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107 Issues in Modern Political Thought (3) Linden, Wolchik 


Issues of modern political thought as seen through major repre 


sentative thinkers. Emphasis on conservative, liberal. and radical 
thought (Fall) 

108 Modern Communist Ideologies (3) Elliott 
Intensive study of theories and philosophical assumptions of modern 


ommunism. Emphasis on the careers and ideas of leading figures 


Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin, Khrushchev, and Mao Fall 

109 Democratic Theory (3) Staff 
Issues of recent democratic thought and theory particularly in re- 
lation to the contemporary American political process (Fall) 

110 American Political Thought (3) Morgan 
Political thought in the U.S. from colonial times to the present as 
seen through major representative wri (Spring) 

111 State and Urban Politics (3) Cole, Henig 
Comparative analysis of context institutions, processes, and polic les 
of state and urban political systems Fall) 

112 State and Urban Policy Problems (3) Cole, Henig 
Selected issues in state and urban policy-making, with emphasis on 
urban and metropolitan settings (Spring 


113 Policy and Politics of Intergovernmental Relations (3) Cole 


Analysis of relationships among nation 


state, and local govern- 
ments. Emphasis on the policy consequences of intere 


relations and the emerging federal system (Fall 

114 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics I (3) Morgan 
Separation of powers, federal-state relationships, economic regula- 
tion (Fall) 


115 U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics II (3) Morgan 
Political and civil rights (Spring) 


116 The American Presidency (3) Wayne 
Examination of the politics of presidential selection, the authority 
the mechanisms and processes for 


of the contemporary institution 
formulating public policy, and the influences of personality on per- 


formance. (Fall and spring) 

117 : ca : i 3 A 

17 Public Administration and Bureaucratic Politics (3) l'eich 
Basic concepts in public administration; influence of bureaucratic 
Politics on policy formulation and implementation (Spring) 

11 : - , 

8 Legislative Process (3) Mackenzie 
Study of Congress, including theories of representation, legislative 
E 


Power structure, selection of legislators and the roles they play, 


“€cision-making, and the relationship between the legislative and 
executive branches (Fall and spring) 


1 

"VU. s, Political Parties and Politics (3) LeBlanc 
Role of parties as a linkage between mass preferences and govern- 
ment policies Organization, nominations, voting, and activities in 
®8islative and executive branches (Fall and spring) 


RUCTI 


URSES OF INST 


Staf 


120 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) 
and political 


Sources of mass political attitudes and behavior; voting 
campaigning (Spring) 


staf 


ideology ani 
s and 500% 


21 Politics and Social Change in America (3) 
in American society; 
interest group 


(Fall) 


Patterns of power and influence 
change; limits of institutional reform 
movements; role of protest and violence. 
Logsdon, Teich 
developments 9 
support, us 


122 Science, Technology and Politics (3) 

and technological 
public policies for 
(Fall and spring) 


Multiple impacts of scientific 


the political systems Discussion of 


and control of science and tec hnology 


124 Issues in Domestic Public Policy (3) Cole, Hem 
Current status of governmental programs dealing with vario 
social problems in such areas as health, crime, poverty, educatio? 
and transportation (Fall or spring) 

130 Comparative Government and Kim, McClintock, peters 
Politics I (3) E 
Comparative political analysis with primary focus on the princip’ 
states of Western Europe. (Fall and spring) 

131 Comparative Government and Gyorgy; Hint? 
Politics II (3) Elliott, 9009 

ics of the communist nations; emphasis on d 


Government and polit 
Soviet Union and countries of 


(Fall and sp 
Nau, shaf , 


and domestic environment is 
ral characte 


Eastern Europe. 


140 International Politics (3) 
actors, international 
yal and regional patterns, gene 


(Fall and spring) 


International 
foreign policy, glot 
of foreign policy. 


: AB "d 
142 International Organizations (3) Nau, St T 
Development and operations of the United Nations, region? 


ganizations, and functional international organizations. 


(Fall and spring) 
: ‘ isch? 
144 Public International Law (3) Fis 
(Formerly Public International Law and Organization) és 
, nd tr? 


Survey of international law; emphasis on development 8 


(Fall and spring) 
: A pur? 
146 U. S. Foreign Policy (3) " 


Constitutional, political, 
formulation, execution, and substance of U 
" 


(Fall and spring) 
Sa?" 


ine 
and international factors that determi? 


„S. foreign policy: 


149 Military Force and Foreign Policy (3) |. pl 
Impact of military considerations on U.S. foreign poli arf # 


problems in national security, e.g. strategic weaponry, 
sistance, regional security problems. (Spring) 


165 Government and Politics in Eastern Europe (3) 
Study of the contemporary sot ial and ethnic 


cy 
ef 
structures: go 
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mental systems, and international position of the Eastern European 
states within the Soviet system. (Summer) 


168 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) Elliott 
y 


Relations with U. S., Europe, Third World, China; international com- 
munism; instruments of foreign policy; interrelationships between 
domestic and foreign policies; ideology and foreign policy. (Fall) 

170 Governments and Politics of China and Japan (3) Hinton 
Political institutions and processes of China since 1949 and of Japan 
since 1945. Influence of indigenous traditions and foreign contacts. 
(Fall) 


173 Governments and Politics of South and Hinton 
Southeast Asia (3) 


Domestic and international politics of the area's major states. 
(Spring) 


177 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich 
Politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey, Iran, Israel. (Fall) 

178 International Relations of the Middle East (3) Reich 
Analysis of the regional and international relations of the Middle 
East. (Spring) 

179 Israeli Foreign Policy (3) Reich 
Examination of the institutions, processes, and issues of Israeli 
foreign policy. (Fall) 

180 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) Reich 


Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, 
Libya, Egypt, Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. 


(Spring) 

181 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) Nimer 
Comparative analysis of political systems in selected countries of 
non-Mediterranean Aífrica. (Fall) 

182 African International Politics (3) Nimer 


Analysis of interstate relations in Africa and of selected aspects of 
African relations with the outside world. Recommended prerequisite: 
PSc 181 or equivalent. (Spring) 

1 " : . - 

83 Governments and Politics of Latin America (3) McClintock 
Political processes and institutions in Latin America; emphasis on 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico. (Fall) 

18 P 2 k k " 

4 International Relations of Latin America (3) McClintock 
U. S.-Latin American relations, inter-American diplomacy and or- 


Sanization, foreign policies of selected states, the Cuban revolution. 
(Spring) 
"186 1 
s rernship: Congressional Politics (3 or 6) Robinson 
D tudy of the legislative process through readings on the structure 
^ 


Process of the U.S. Congress and work in a congressional office 


sion n 
“quires departmental approval. 
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who have taken PSc 118 may register for 


or committee. Students 
Fall and spring) 


only 3 credit hours 
*187 Internship: Political Behavior (3 or 6) Mackenz 
a variety of interest groups and, during election years 

behavioral limit? 


Internship with 
structural an« 
political jnfluenc | 


political campaigns Analysis of the 
tions which confront those who wis 


(Fall and spring) 


h to exercise 


*188 Internship: Urban Affairs (3 or 6) Henig | 
urban political and polic v-making processes through of 


governmental office. 
(Fall and spring) 


Study of 
signment to 
marily for senior 


an urban-related political o: 
urban affairs majors 


e G > id 
*189 Internship: Legal Process (3 or 6) wallac 
-— 

The legal system and its role in promoting social change Reading 

and work with lawyers and third-year law § 


group discussions 
dents (Fall and spring) 


Sapin, Reid 


*191 Proseminar: International Affairs (3 or 6) 
Examination of selected problems in international relations. fe 
and spring) ; 

* ' ^ eg: " " 8 

192 Proseminar: Political Science (3) St A 
(Fall a» | 


Examination of selected problems in political science. 


spring) ud 
pent 


*193 Proseminar: Urban Affairs (3 or 6) si 
Readings, research, and class discussion on selected topics in ut 

: iof 

politics and policy-making Primarily for senior urban affairs maj? 

(Fall and spring) J 

*196 Honors Seminar: Political Theory (3) y 

Research on selected topics. Prerequisite: PSc 101 (Fall or T: 
, ‘ - Y 

*197 Honors Seminar: American Government and Politics (3) y^ 
(Fall or $P 


Resear h on selec ted topics Prerequisite: PSc 101. 
ics 3) ¢ 
( rint 


*198 Honors Seminar: Comparative Government and Polit 
Research on selected topics Prerequisite: PSc 101 (Fall oF sp J 
^ A Ee $ 
*199 Honors Seminar: International Politics (3) in 
(Fall or $9" 


Research on selected topics. Prerequisite: PSc 101. 
I ] 


Third Group " 
200 Scope and Methods of Linden, Wayne: gb? 
of 


Political Science (3) 
to the discipline and profession, 
to political inquiry, 


Introduction analysis an. al f 
and empir 


parison of some approaches 
1 


search design. (Fall and spring) co 
201 Empirical Political Analysis (3) 4 ot 
Techniques of social science data analysis. Emphasis 0n using y 
puters for statistical analysis in political research. NO p 
or computers reġuired. (Fall) 


experience with statistics 


* Admission requires departmental approval. 
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202 Advanced Topics in Empirical Cole, Shaffer 
Political Analysis (3) 
Advanced tech 


| 


203 Public Policy Analysis (3) l'eich, Henig 
Reading and research or vstematic methods of public policy 


analysis spring) 


205 Readings in Political Theory (3) Linden 


Selected major works, both ind moder which illuminate 
asic problems and questions of political theory Fa 


206 Topics in Political Theory (3) Linden, Fischer 
(Formerly Normative Political Theory 


Advanced readings grou] ; An ind terp 
tation of selected oncepts and schools of thought opring 

207 Readings in Socialism and I t en, Wolchik 
Communism (3) 
Readings and discussions of work luminating the development of 
pre- and post-Marxian socialist thought Fall 


208 Readings in Marxism-Leninism (3) Elliott, Linden 
Readings and dis siot l 


from Lenin to the present Spring 


209 Democratic Theory (3) Staff 


Readings and discussi n den C tht Attention to recent 
work toward formulation of adequate th« A 1 tical 
science Fall or g) 


210 American Political Thought (3) Staff 


Readings and discussions. Analy: id evaluation of major in 


tellectual sources of American political thought 


211 State Politics (3) Cole, Henig 


Comparative analysis of American state politics, including state 
political institutions and policy-making processes, state policy 
Choices, and the state rol | the federal system Fall 


212 Urban Politics | 3) Cole, Henig 


The socioeconomi lemographi ind cultural context of urban 
politics; informal patterns of pow and fluence ir ban decision- 
making formal institutions and policy-making processes; urban 
Policies and their impacts Spring) 


413 Intergovernmental Relations (3) Cole 
Analysis of the fiscal, structural, s i nd political aspects of the 
evolving 


(Fall) 


federal system emphasis on metropolitan gover 


2 Eun. A in 
14 Topics in Constitutional Law (3) Morgan 
Lectures 


(Fall, 


and group discussions on constitutiona aw and politics 


I 
even years) 


416 
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Morga! | 


215 Judicial Policy-making (3) in 
Role of the judiciary in policy formulation; emphasis on the V^ 
Supreme Court and civil liberties issues. (Fall, odd years) 

216 American Presidency (3) we | 

w 


of the presidency 


and institutionalized aspects 
policy-making: 


Personalized 
on the politics of legislative 


particular emphasis 
(Fall) 

Mackenzie, Teich 
al bureaucracy with partie 
and implementing pub? 


217 Bureaucratic Politics (3) 
and operation of government 
politics of formulating 


Structure 

lar emphasis on the 
policy. (Spring) 

" ; . jt 

218 Legislative Theory and Behavior (3) Macken# 

U.S. Cong? 


Organization, behavior, and policy outputs of the 


(Spring) 
. "T" : r ¢ 
219 American Political Parties and Electoral Behavior (3) LeBla™ | 
{Formerly American Political Parties and Interest Groups) : 
Nature and functions of political parties, with special emphasis 5 
party influences on electoral behavior and congressional decis! 
making. (Fall) 
omes " 
220 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) st 
(Formerly Public Opinion and Voting Behavior) E 
ind political socializat 


Sources and dynamics of public. opinion & 


(Spring) 
a jd 
222 Government, Science, and Technology (3) Logsdon, po 
National and international policy issues which arise from the ^ 
action between scientific and technological development and go" 
mental activity. (Fall) 


223 Science, Technology, and Public Affairs (3) 


Selected public policy issues with significant scientific O 
logical aspects (Spring) 


i à; x it jo? 

230 Comparative Government and Politics I (3) Kim, McClin! J 

Examination of basic approaches to comparative politics. ; 

: : = ^ into” 

231 Comparative Government and Politics II (3) Kim, McCh® yr 
Comprehensive examination of specific issue areas. in compa” 

political analysis. (Spring) b 

wold 

ji 

of the so'y 

veme” 


(Fall) 
wo 


itical 105. 
nds, pour pari 


*232 Comparative Communist Systems I (3) 
communism; emergence 


Ideological foundations of 
national communist mo 


development of the inter 


system; 
postwar formation of the Soviet bloc. 


World War II; 


*233 Comparative Communist Systems II (3) 
ideological tre 


Comparative analysis of recent 
and nonruling Commu 


tions, and behavior among ruling 


(Spring) 


ents. 


* An interdepartmental course offered b 


y the History and Political Science Departm 
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240 Theories of International Politics I (3) Nimer, Shaffer 
Critical examination of contemporary theories, both empirical and 
normative, with emphasis on actor theory. (Fall) 

241 Theories of International Politics II (3) Nimer, Shaffer 
Critical examination of contemporary theories, both empirical and 
normative, with emphasis on interaction theory. (Spring) 

242 Problems in International Organizations I (3) Nau, Stambuk 


Social and economic interdependence and the politics of international 
organizations. 


243 Problems in International Organizations II (3) Nau, Stambuk 
Collective security, law, and the politics of international organiza- 
tions. 

244 International Law I (3) Fischer 
Readings in selected areas. (Fall) 

245 International Law II (3) Fischer 
Research in selected areas. (Spring) 

246 U. S. Foreign Policy (3) Purcell 


Research and selected reading as the basis for analysis of U.S. 
foreign policy. Particular reference to the decision-making process 


and policy execution. (Fall) 

247 Public Opinion and Foreign Policy (3) Purcell 
Research and readings on U.S. public opinion interest groups that 
influence foreign policy. (Spring) 

248 U. S. National Security Policy-making (3) Sapin 
Executive organization and processes for national security policy- 
making. Attention to relevant theoretical approaches. (Fall) 

249 U. S. National Security Policy (3) Sapin 


Fundamental considerations; selected issues, e.g, arms control and 
disarmament, regional security problems, military assistance. 
(Spring) 


251 Principles and Problems of International Political Staff 
Communication (3) 
Reading and discussion of public opinion/foreign policy relation- 
ships and operation of international political communication pro- 
grams by major world powers as a tool of foreign policy. (Spring) 

252 Science, Technology, and World Order (3) Nau 
Intensive reading, discussion, and research on the impact of science 
and technology on world order, in particular on the claim that a 
new global politics is replacing traditional or nation-state politics. 
(Spring) 


260 Western European Politics (3) Peterson 
Comparative examination of major characteristics of the political 
Systems in France, England, and the two Germanies. Special atten- 
tion to political culture, socialization, recruitment, and communica- 
tion. (Fall and spring) 


261 Problems in Transnational and Comparative Stambuk, Peterson 


Politics of Western Europe (3) 


National and supranational political process 


emphasis on comparative analysis of 


— 
ticulation, interbureaucratic relations, 


»s in Western Europe 
in St aggregation and ar 
and selected polit V outcomes. 


teres 


Sodaro 


263 Communism in Non-Communist Europe (3) 
relations be- 


Examination of non-ruling European communist parties y 
non-ruling communis 


tween these parties and other ruling and 


parties. 


264 Political and Social Institutions of Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 
Major political and social factors which have shaped the inter-Wah 
World War II, and post-war evolution of Eastern Europe; emphasis 


on selected countries (Fall) 


265 Governments and Politics of Eastern Europe (3) Gyorgy 
Comparative study of Eastern European states political social, eco 
and relations 


nomic institutions; problems of regional integration 


with outside powers (Spring) 


266 Readings in Soviet Government and Politics (3) Elliott, Linde? 


itics 
Readings in contemporary Soviet domestic government and politic 


Fall) 

Elliott, Linden, wolchik 
over™ 
go ot 


267 Soviet Government and Politics (3) 
Research seminar in selected problems of Soviet domestic 
ment and politi Emphasis: since Stalin. Prerequisite PSc 


yermission of instructor (Spring) 


pjliott 


268 Soviet Foreign Policy (3) a 
, , T Ta] , e 

3xternal problems and policies of the USSR, with emphasis 0n ya 

th ommunist states, west? 


period since 1960. Relations with other 
powers other countries, and non-ruling communist parties. 
(Spring) 


p "n : jott 
269 Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) Wolfe, EDO 
attento 


Soviet developments in military policy and strategy with li 
intra-bloc military cooperation, political context of Soviet Tnt 
significant changes in recent Soviet military thou 


tary policy, 
(Fall or spring) 
m ego . ^ :nto? 
270 Politics of Mainland China I (3) Hint fF 
Introduction to the literature and to graduate researi h in contemp 
rary Chinese politics. Readings and.group discussion. (Fall) 
X ds : Ee into? 
271 Politics of Mainland China II (3) Hr 
research in © 


Introduction to the literature and to graduate 


temporary Chinese politics Research seminar (Spring) 
yo : ; : “hi into? 
272 Foreign Policy of Mainland China (3) Hin 
jna 
Objectives; formulation and implementation Communist CP rind! 
Asian state, revolutionary influence, would be great power. (SP j 
puree! 


273 Governments and Politics of South and 
Southeast Asia (3) 


e 
,tructu£ 
Research and selected readings as basis for analysis of stru 


| 
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problems, and policies of the governments of selected countries; 


particular reference to India. (Spring) 

274 Southeast Asia in World Politics (3) Staff 
Southeast Asia in great-power perspective. Balance-of-power con- 
cept and development of Asian subsystem. (Spring) 

275 International Politics of the Far East (3) Hinton 


Foreign policies and international behavior of regional states and 
extraregional powers, principally the U.S. and the Soviet Union. 


(Fall) 

276 Governments and Politics of Japan and Korea (3) Kim 
Readings and research on the domestic and foreign policies of 
Japan, North and South Korea (Fall or spring) 

277 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) Reich 
Readings and research on selected problems of the governments 
and politics of the Middle East. (Fall) 

278 International Relations of the Middle East (3) Reich 
Readings and research on the regional and international relations 
of the Middle East. (Spring) 

280 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) Reich 
Readings and research on selected problems in the governments, 
politics, and international relations of North Africa. (Spring) 

281 Topics in African Politics (3) Nimer 
Readings, research, and discussion of selected aspects of African 
domestic and international politics. (Spring) 

283 Latin American Politics I (3) McClintock 
Readings and discussions on Latin American political processes and 
institutions. (Fall) 

284 Latin American Politics II (3) McClintock 
Individual research and class discussion on selected topics. 
(Spring) 

285 Problems in Latin American Civilization (3) Staff 


Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist in the 
methodology of his/her chosen discipline; each student writes a 
report on some aspect of a selected key theme. Admission by per- 


mission of instructor. (Spring) 

286 Selected Topics in American Politics (3) Staff 
Readings and discussion. (Fall or spring) 

287 Selected Topics in Political Theory (3) Staff 
Readings and discussion. (Fall or spring) 

288 Selected Topics in Comparative Politics (3) Staff 
Readings and discussion. (Fall or spring) 

2 mS 

89 Selected Topics in International Politics (3) Staff 

Readings and discussion. (Fall or spring) 
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290 Colloquium: Middle East (3) Reich 


Interuniversity colloquium for advanced students of Middle East af- 


fairs. Admission by permission of the instructor 


291 Colloquium: East Asia (3) Hinton | 
Interuniversity colloquium for advanced students of Far Eastern | 
affairs. Admission by permission of the instructor. 

Gyorgy 


292 Colloquium: Russia and Eastern Europe (3) 


Interuniversity colloquium for advanced students of Russian af 


the instructor 
staf | 


degree candidates, Written permission of im | 


staf | 


candidates, Written permission of ir 


Eastern European affairs. Admission by permission of 


297 Reading (3) 
Limited to master's 
structor required. (Fall and spring) 


298 Research (3) 
Limited to master's degree 
structor required (Fall and spring) 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) staf 
Fourth Group l 
staf 


301 Advanced Reading and Research in Political Theory (3) 


(Fall or spring) 


staff 


310 Advanced Reading and Research in American Politics (3) 


(Fall or spring) 


staff 


340 Advanced Reading and Research in 
Comparative Politics (3) 
(Fall or spring) 

350 Advanced Reading and Research in gush 
International Politics (3) 


(Fall or spring) 

397 Advanced Reading (3) suf 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gene 
examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 

staf 


398 Advanced Research (3) | 
gener 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy 
examination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


staf 


399 Dissertation Research (3) fot 
repeated 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be 
credit (Fall and spring) 


PORTUGUESE p 


See Romance Languages and Literatures. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Professors T. Hunt (Emeritus), E.L. Phillips, J.N. Mosél (Chairman), B.I. 
Levy, W.E. Caldwell, R.D. Walk, R.K. White (Emeritu A.D. Kirsch 
E. Johnson (Emeritus), V. Kirkbride (Emeritus), C.E. Rice, E. Abravanel, 
DE. Silber, J. Miller, € J Lange 
djunct Professors R.F. Caron, J.B. Margolin 

Professoria] Lecturers R.K. Kahn, W.A. McClelland, M. Shore 

Associate Professors C.E. Tuthill, R.H. Tancl k (Research), S.A. Karp, R.W. 
Holmstrom, L.A. Rothblat 
djunct Associate Professors D.G. Kleiman, F. Schmidt 
Associate Professorial Lecturer S.L. Cohen 
Assistant Professors P.J. Poppen, L. Brandt, S.K. Green, A.R Bruhn, S 
Hashtroudi 
Ssistant Professorial Lecturer S.A. Sibley 


Clinica] Training Staff 


P - 

tofessor J. Borriello 

350ciate Clinical Professors LM. Zimmerman, J.W. Cummings, M.E. 
Zedek, E. Blum, P.D. Daen 


naache Mor of Arts with a major in psychology (departmental)—The following 
"quireme nts must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 80-8 
Prerequisite courses—seven or eight semester hours selected from Psyc 
and 6. 
Required courses in related areas: 
toy, I^) three semester hours selected from Stat 51, 53, or any first-group 
? in mathematics except Math 6. (Students expecting to do graduate study 
Psycholog gy should elect Stat 53.) 
8c "A 12 semester hours selected from American civilization, anthropology, 
à ren ics, geography and regional science, history, philosophy (Phil 71, 113, 
ito zommended), political science or sociology, of whic h six hours must be 
Me of the following: anthropology, economics, history, political science 
th “ciology If a student takes more than six hours in any one department, 
*Xcess will be credited to electives 
thology ured courses in the major—24 semester hours in second-group psy- 
Y Courses, including Psyc 196 and one course from each of the following 


hye ipg Group A: Psyc 118, 121, 161; Group B: Psyc 115, 144, 151, 156; Group C 
It is. 112, 129, 131 

Possible p eneed that students contact their academic advisers as soon as 
Althou > assistance in planning their programs of study 

Brady 8h there is no foreign language requirement, students contemplating 


a 
of B Study are reminded that most graduate schools re quire knowledge 
* and sometimes two fore ign languages 


Ma 

Aste - 

lor f vind Arts in the field of psychology—Prerequisite: the degree of Bache- 
Stee. A "ts with a major in povenereg? at this University, or an equivalent 
Who p) Admission to the program is limited; preference will be given those 


equines’ continue toward a Doct tor of Philosophy degree. 
Neste 4: the general requirements, pages 90-98. Of the 24 require 
PsYcholo Ours (exclusive of the thesis), , a minimum of 18 must be in third-group 
98y courses including Psyc 202 and either 203 or 204; six may be in 


se 
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related fields approved by the department. For detailed requirements consult 


the chairman of the department 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of psychology—Prerequisite the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in psychology. Students admitted from othet 
disciplines will be expected to complete prerequisite undergraduate courses 
repare for graduate study in psychology. Qualifying scores on the Millet 
Test and the Aptitude Test of the Graduate Record Examination a 


to T 


Analogies 


required for admission 
Required: the general requirements, pages 90-92, 98-100 including (1) the 
satisfactory completion of the tool requirement (see page 98); (2) Psyc 202, 


203—4, Stat 105; and (3) the satisfactory completion of a Preliminary Examiné 


tion and later, a major Field Examination. 
Areas of study: clinical, developmental 


zational, and social psychology. 


experimental industrial and organ 


Students electing psychology courses in the freshman year should beg? 
: n i e 
with Psyc 1; with permission of instructor students may elect Psyc 5-6 int 


freshman year 


~~ " " i f 

Departmental prerequisite: Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 is prerequisite to all othe 
courses in psychology. Six semester hours in psychology courses are pa 
requisite to all second-group courses in psychology. The departmental pr 


requisite may be waived with the permission of the instructor. 


First Group 
staf 


1 General Psychology (3) f 
(Fall 8" 


Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. 


spring) 


5-6 Principles and Methods of Psychology (4—4) Walk, Hashtrouð 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3. hours). An experimental app. 
to understanding behavior; individual and class experiments ie 
formed. Psyc 5: sensation, perception, and emotions and their ion 
tion to adaptive behavior. Psyc 6: memory, human informal 

processing, learning, and motivation Laboratory fee, $6 per semes! 

(Academic year) 


Tuthill, Brut 


Holmstrom, Bran : 
otiv® 


8 Psychology of Motivation and 
Personality (3) 


Introduction to the psychology of personality. Principles of “7 " 
tion, personality development, social and cultural factors, by and 
sessment and description of personality emphasized. (Fa 
spring) 
: > : i T .Clella? 
22 Introduction to Educational Kirkbride, Tanck, McClel 


Psychology (3) 
The contributions of psychology to 
ing (Fall and spring) 


" ear 
education; emphasis OM l 


p 
andt, Bru 
Branc í de 


yor! g 


29 Psychology of Childhood (3) 
Developmental approach to study of the child 
socialization process, learning, and the child's 
(Fall and spring) 


Emphasis 9 
view of the ¥ 


Second G roup 


101 Abnormal Psychology (3) Silber, Holmstrom, Bruhn 
Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and theories of various types of malad 
justments and mental disorders. Prerequisite: six semester hours in 


psychology or three in psychology and six in a biological science 
(Fall and spring) 


104 Ecology and Mental Health (3) Karp 


xamination by field research of tl between aspects of 


I 
the physical environment and mental Lectures and student 
I 


research projects (Fall) 


105 The Psychology of Consumer Behavior and Attitudes (3) Phillips 


Consumer behavior and attitudes in regard to advertising, buying 
habits, consumer action groups and social pressures, and mass per- 
suasion. Lectures and field work (Spring) 

108 Humanistic Psychology (3) Mosél 
Critical examination of humanist psychology. Emphasis on role 


of consciousness in human behavior. Philosophic foundations, ex 
istential and phenomenological psychology, the new mentalism 


(Spring) 


110 Perception and Understanding in Children (3) Abravanel 


1 


once} and research in the al psychology; 
( pt } +} f psy hologv 


emphasis on the growth and 


and language (Spring) 


'rception ognition, 


112 Psychology of Adolescence (3 Bruhn, Johnson 


Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to adolescence 
with emphasis on application of psychology to solution of such 
problems (Fall and spring) 

115 Psychology of Language and Communication (3) Mosél 
Introduction to psycholinguistics and verbal behavior. Information 
theory, generative grammar theory, cultural and linguistic structures 
in the perception and learning of language Fall and spring) 


117 Psychology of Art and Picture Perception (3) Walk 
Theories of Arnheim, Gibson, Gombrich, and Goodman as related 
to art and picture perception; study of cross-cultural research and 
research with children 


118 Neuropsychology (3) Rothblat 
Analysis of neural processes underlying behavior. Basic structure 
and functions of the nervous system, with emphasis on sensory 
Processes, learning and memory, motivation, and emotion (Fall 
and spring) 


119 Group Dynamics (3) Miller 
Relationship of the individual to groups, collectivities, and larger 
Social systems Theory, research, and applications of group and 
organizational processes, emphasizing contributions of Freud, Lewin, 

Bion, Mills, Slater, Mann, Miller and Rice. Enrollment limited 


(Fall) 


EN = l 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Hashtroudi 


as determi- 
h human 


121 Psychology of Learning (3) 
Theories and issues related to basic 
nants of behavior. Emphasis on current 
and animal subjects (Fall) 


learning processes 
research using bot 


Silber 


group techniques by evolving 
itself. For junior and senior 
rmissio? 


22 Psychology and Human Relations (3) 


Understanding human relations and T 


an on-going T-group within the course 


undergraduate social science majors; open to others with pe 


of instructor (Summer) 
124 Aggression: Its Nature and Determinants (3) Abravandl 
Study of research with adults, children and animals; influence 0 


mass media and cultural comparisons in handling and channeling 
theories of aggression: 


aggression. Examination of contemporary 
129 Theories of Personality (3) Karp, Poppe? 
Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their application to 


problems of individuals. (Fall and spring) 


Karp 


130 Seminar: Political and Social Implications of 
Current Approaches to Psychological Treatment (3) 


Discussion and presentation of recent works, such as those 
Goffman and various writers on minority liberation, bearing 

individuals and society of various approac 
apy and behav 


of 970s 
upo’ 
1 $ 
the implications for e 
to psychological treatment, including psychother ai 
modification 
Hunt, Karp, Holmstto® 
: i- 
e common uses 1n bus 
education. Mate® 


131 Psychological Tests (3) 
Survey of psychological tests and their mor 
ness, industry, government, law, medicine, and 


fee, $7. (Fall and spring) 
Ph se : Jd 
132 Socialization in Childhood (3) em 
Examination of primary methods by which the child is shapé g 
terms of social judgment and self control; internalization of r^ 
trols, assimilation of societal values and parenting procedures 
ganized by focus on issues according to developmental level. 
à; sf! 
144 Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) Cohen, ee 
Psychological concepts and methods applied to problems of Pd 
tion ® 


sonnel management, human engineering, employee motiva 
productivity (Fall and spring) 

Popp 

í 0 

sociological influence? al 

rences; horm ood 

of sons ^ 


150 Psychology of Sex Differences (3) 
Relevant biological, psychological, and 
males and females in the development of sex diffe 
differences, gender identity, differential socialization 
daughters, masculinity/femininity, cultural evaluation 

female roles. Survey of relevant psychological theory 

empirical research and hypothesis testing. 
ree 
Tuthill, Popper Gre 
vation 
cognition, moti att 
racia 


151 Social Psychology (3) 

Social foundations of attitudes and behavior 
communication, small-group 
(Fall and spring) 


role-behavior, processes, 


tudes, nationalism and wai 


PSYCHOLOGY 


425 


154 Psychology of Criminology (3) Silber 
of criminal behavior 
al processes affecting 


Examination of many psychologic 
personality of criminals and of 


behavior 


156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) Tuthill 
Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social 
determinants of attitudes, psychological processes in propaganda, 
bases of receptivity to propaganda, psychological warfare (Spring) 


158 Psychology of Interpersonal Attraction (3) Green 
Psychological bases for interpersonal attraction; emphasis on per- 
sonal variables, relevant theoretical approaches and effects of at- 
traction on other behavior 


161 Comparative Psychology (3) Caldwell 
Lectures and demonstration on animal psychology. Psychological 
processes in infrahuman organisms, evolution of behavior, the place 
of animal experimentation and research in psychology (Spring) 


168 Principles and Techniques in Neuropsychological Rothblat 
Research (3) 
Introduction to basic anatomical, physiological and behavioral tech- 
niques used in neuropsychological research to explore relationships 
between the brain and behavior. Admission by permission of in- 
Structor. Laboratory fee, $20 (Spring) 


170 Clinical Psychology (3) Levy 
An exploration of the history, functions, and problems of the clinical 
psychologist. Assessment, treatment, community approaches, ethics 
Prerequisite: Psyc 101, 131 (Spring) 


188 Attitudes toward Death and Dying (3) Staff 
Exploration of the many different aspects, attitudes, and experiences 
associated with the process of death and dying. Limited to juniors 


and seniors 


191 Independent Research in Psychology (3) Staff 
Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental projects 
Open to qualified students by permission; arrangements must be 
made with the sponsoring faculty member prior to registration. 
May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 

192 Field Experience in Psychology (3) Abravanel 
Senior psychology majors will spend a minimum of six hours a week 
In a local mental health, rehabilitation, school, or community setting 
Students registering for this course must have the approval of the 
Instructor by May 15 for the fall semester and by December 15 for 
the Spring semester (Fall and spring) 


196 . k 
latory and Systems of Psychology (3) Caldwell, Rice 
or capstone course which includes a survey and integration of 
ae Major viewpoints and concepts of psychology Required of 

ee” majors. (Fall and spring) 

nors Seminar in Psychology (3) Staff 


Sel 
lec : : 
Cted topics in psychology which change from semester to se- 


l I n et 
mester. Intended primarily for juniors who plan to enroll in M 
191 (independent research) in the senior year. May be repeated 


credit 


198 Current Research Issues in Psychology (3) Ste 
v 
Conducted as a seminar. Recent experiments in psychology, in 

ing those performed by members of the class; emphasis on sW 


participation. May be repeated for credit 


Third Group 
Third-group courses are limited to graduate students in psychology, except! 


special permission of instructor 


202 Psychological Research Methods and Abravanel, Holmstt® 
Procedures (3) 
Required in all graduate psychology programs. Prerequisite: gradi 
standing, a laboratory course in psychology, and an element 
course in statistics (Spring) 


203-4 Experimental Foundations Hashtroudi, Rothblat and Su 
of Psychology (3-3) ; 
Required of doctoral students in psychology during first ye? i 
study. Psyc 203: basic issues in learning and motivation. Psy d 
physiological processes; sensation and perception (Ac :ademic Y" 


a . : : yi 
205 Research Methods in Intervention Programs (3) K 
Special problems of conducting research in a clinical settingi g ai 
phasis on content and method of studies designed to assess e 
of therapeutic intervention. Prerequisite: Psyc 202. (Fall) 
gi 
I 
in clini 
iyah” 
multiv®™ 


206 Methods of Clinical and Personality Research (3) 
Review of techniques especially relevant to research 
personality, and social psychology. Scaling methods, 


techniques, introduction to the use of computers in data an? 
Prerequisite: Psyc 202; Stat 105 or equivalent. (Spring) 
ibe! 
207-8 Psychological Assessment (3-3) Holmstrom, Levy: Y 
Open only to clinical graduate students in the Department Ces if 
chology. Theoretical and clinical aspects of assessment; inclu ut 
terviewing, psychometric tests, and Re ety techniques. Tw "Bu 
laboratory—diagnostic work at clinical facilities. Mate rial fee 
semester. (Academic year) 4 
3 : dv 
209 Seminar: Psychology of Motivation (3) -— f 
vati 
Various theoretical approaches to the psychology of mot" ad 
systematic concepts and experimental findings deriving fro 
approach (Spring) F 
pe" 
211 Assessment of Cognitive Functioning (3) v. 


ess 
Concepts of intelligence and achievement and their ass 7 Lu 


through a variety of individual procedures. Material fee, 
mission by permission of instructor (Summer) 


212 Personality Assessment by Projective Techniques (3) h M 
Methods of personality assessment, primarily the Rorsch gj 
terial fee, $7. Admission by permission of instructor. 


213-14 


215 


216 


218 


427 


Seminar: Developmental Abravanel, Walk, Brandt 


Psychology (3-3) 


Psyc 213: research and theory in developmental psychology, em- 
phasis on perceptual and cognitive development; consideration of 
the development of social awareness and of biological 
growth proces Psyc 214: current research ry in per 
cepti cognitive, and social development; inter f selected 
research problems (Academic year) 


Personality Assessment by Multiple Procedures (3) Brandt, Bruhn 


Consideration and use of a wide range of procedures in assessment 
$ 


of personality and psychopathology of children. Prerequisite: Psyc 
207-8 or 211 and 212. Graduate students in fields other than psy 
chology admitted by permission of instructor. Material fee, 
(Summer) 

Psychological Assessment by Graphic Means (3) Levy 


Examination of graphic procedures for assessment of intelligence 
and personality; clinical use and evidence of validity. Common in- 
gs and free paint 


terpretive principles sought. Human figure drawi 
ings as examples. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall) 
Seminar: Systems of Psychotherapy (3) Silber 
Introduction to theory and technique of psychotherapeutic ap- 
proaches: psychoanalytic, ego-centered, nondirective, transactional 


and others. Original sources surveyed 


219 Group Dynamics (3) Miller 


Relationship of the individual to groups, collectivities, and larger 
social systems. Theory, research, and applications of group and or 
Sanizational processes, emphasizing contributions of Freud, Lewin, 
Bion, Mills, Slater, Mann, Miller and Rice. Enrollment limited 
(Fall) 


“20 Seminar: Abnormal Psychology (3 Miller 
" Study of selected problems of psychopathology. (Fall) 
21- s ; 
22 Seminar: Group Psychotherapy (3-3) Borriello 
For graduate students in the clinical psychology program. Open to 


Others if space permits and with permission of instructor. Psyc 221: 
Survey of group therapy approaches; Psyc 222 supervised experience 


With therapeutic groups. Prerequisite to Psyc 222: Psyc 221 (Aca- 
demic year) 
22 : à : : 
23 Seminar: Learning (3) Hashtroudi 


a 
Selected topics of current research interest in the psychology of 
learning (Spring 


225 : 
25 Seminar: Child Psychotherapy (3) Bruhn 


Theory and practice of insight-oriented psychotherapy with children 
Class Observation of an ongoing treatment case. Supervised treat 
Ment of a child in a practicum setting. Perm 

quired for all students except graduate students in the child clinical 
track 


ission of instructor re 


(Spring) 


22 s 
8 Seminar: Clinical Psychology of Childhood Brandt 


and Adolescence (3) 


OT gr; +} ^ 
T graduate students in psychology; open to others with permissior 


, 
space permits. Exploration of major topics conce" 


n 0i 
discussion : 
research lite 


of instructor, if 
ing psychopathology in children and adolescents 
nosological issues with emphasis on theoretical and 


ture. 
227-28 Seminar: Principles of Psychotherapy (3-3) Kal 


227 $ 
Lo 1L 
| psychology; open to others, V 


For graduate students in clinical ps 
permission of instructor, only if space permits. Patient's needs p 
demands on the therapist. Case participation heavily relied up? 
Prerequisite: Psyc 218 (Academic year) 

229 Seminar: Principles of Behavior Change (3) Phill? 
Stimulus-organism-response variables and their interactions, we 


emphasis on learning theory as applied to clinical problem® 
(Fall) 
Mom 
gt? 
fet 


231 Development of Psychometric Instruments (3) 
Quantitative techniques and principles used 
dardization, and evaluation of personality and ability measures 
research and practice; quantification of human judgment for * 


in construction 


en! 
surement purposes. Prerequisite: course in tests and measure! 
and an elementary course in statistics (Fall) 


4 

232 Ego Psychology and Theories of Object Relations (3) Holms 

Emphasis on theoretical contributions of Freud, Hartmann, " 

Klein, Rapaport, Kernberg, and others. Assessment and treatme? Ji»! 

addressed, primarily with referénce to investigations of bor " 
and characterological disorders. Permission of instructor require 

all students except those in clinical psychology (Spring) d 

Mos 


234 Seminar: Theory of Psychological Measurement (3) gt 
ing ; 


Development of classical axiomatic-deductive theory underly logi” 
jor notions in the construction and evaluation of psycho 
tests (Spring) 
Millet 
236 Seminar: Community Mental Health (3) "E. 
For graduate students in the department of psychology: op n 


others with permission of instructor, only if space permits, sis of 
of issues and techniques in community mental health; emP gpi" 


educational systems and community mental health issues. 


240 Seminar: Selected Topics in Research in 


Psychopathology (3) lof 
Examination of current research and theory in psychopath? g 
Major focus will be on character disorders (1979) and psychone® 
(1980). (Spring) Mo 
245 Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) i" 


vation Jy 
primary 4 jr 
I job 


Analysis of organizational behavior; emphasis on moti 
ductivity. Recent research on employee attitudes, 
supervisory leadership, formal and informal organization, 
sign (Fall) 
246 Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) 
Detailed consideration of techniques of personnel s€ 
performance evaluation, Employment tests, personal data, 
ment interviews, and performance ratings. 


lectio? 


PSYCHOLOGY 


247 Seminar: Psychological Tests and Equal Opportunity (3) Hunt 
Technical, professional, practical, and lega demands of psychologi 
cal test use. Current problems of rness, discrimination agains 
minorities, and test validatior ie 

248 Organizational Behavior Research Applied to Cohen 
Organizational Intervention and Change (3) 

f dels of organizat il effectiveness 


sis on devel 


ntation of research 


of valid diag 


strategies; establishment of n criteria (Spring, 


even years) 


251 Seminar: Advanced Social Psychology (3) Tuthill, Poppen, Green 


Current research and theory: motivation and cognition, dissonance 


social interaction theory, interpersonal processes, group dynamics, 


group conflict (Fall) 


252 Research Methods in Social Psychology (3) Tuthill, Poppen, 

White, Green 

Selected methods such as public opinion polling, attitude scaling, 

analysis, naturalistic observation, field re- 
and spring) 


interviewing, content 
tati 


search or laboratory experimentation (Fall 


254 Seminar: Experimental Social Psychology (3) Tuthill 


Experimental study of small groups, group climates, interaction 
process analysis. Lewin's field-theoretical approach to individual and 


group processes (Spring, odd years) 


256 Seminar: Psychological Causes of War (3) White 


An attempt to integrate evidence from animal behavior child be 
y, including World 


havior, anthropology, psychiatry, and recent histor) 
Wars I and II and the present East-West conflict (Spring) 


257 Current Topics in Social Psychology (3) 


Advanced seminar (Fall and spring) 


258 Seminar: Attitude Change (3) Tuthill 
Review of recent research literature on attitude formation and 
change. Examination of theories of attitude change and experimental 


findings (Spring, even years) 
2 : . Mid " 
61 Seminar: International Communication (3) Mosél 
Primarilv for students in the School of Government and Business 


Administration and School of Public and International Affairs. Com- 
municating information and effecting attitude change across cultures 
by mass media. Psychocultural factors and the functions of mass 
communication in the development of transitional societies 
(Spring) 


268 3 
Seminar: Neuropsychology (3) Rothblat 
Selected problems in research relating the brain and behavior. In- 
€pendent topics each semester such as sensory prot essing, brain 


te opment and behavior, clinical aspects of nervous system func- 
lon, 


TRUCTION 


430 COURSES OF INS 


272 Seminar: Theories of Personality (3) Caldw 


Emphasis on theoretical problems and methodology in the field 


personality study (Fall, odd years) 


274 Comparative Psychology and Ethology (3) Caldwt 
Synthesis of the principles and findings of ethology and comparati 
psychology. Examination of the theories and findings of Lom 
Tinbergen, and Jakob von Uexküll in the light of recent experimen 

investigations (Fall, even years) 


289 Seminar: Current Topics in Experimental Psychology (3) st 
Review and discussion of contemporary research and theory B 
specialized field of psychological study, by leaders in the field 
dependent topics each semester; may be repeated for í redit. f 


and spring) 


291 Theories of Organizational Behavior (3) c 
Examination of current theoretical models and research (sp 
292 Seminar: Perception (3) a 
Study of current research and theory in the experimental psycho i 


of perception. (Spring) 
P: : OPE Ril 
293 Seminar: Psychology of Thinking (3) f 
Review of basic theoretical positions and research concerning d 
processes of cognition: memory, concept formation, and reas 


; ti 

295 Independent Research in Psychology (3) 
Individual library or experimental research 
staff member. Arrangements must be made with sponsoring f 
member prior to registration. May be repeated for credit.  ' 


and spring) T 
299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) F 
(Fall and spring) 


ion | 
under supervisión, 


Fourth Group | 
gt 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


, ssl 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy rini 

field examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and $ 

: e St 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) jf 
jeat? 


Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be rel 
credit (Fall and spring) 


PSYCHIATRY AND BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES 
tef 
avi” 
The following course, offered by the Department of Psychiatry and Beh í 
Sciences in the University’s School of Medicine and Health Sciences ipt 
to advanced graduate students in clinical psychology. For detailed des 
consult the Schoo! of Medicine and Health Sciences Bulletin. 


365-66 Seminar: Clinical Introduction to Family 
Diagnosis and Therapy (3-3) 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION—GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


j rofessors D.S. Brown, W. Sommer Emeritus) 
fessorial Lecturers B Posner, J.L. Westrate 
8S0ciate Professors S.R. Chitwood, M.M. Harmon, B.L. Catron (Chair 
man), A.E. Merget, D.O. Porter 
ciate Professorial Lecturers J.F. Magnotti, Jr., T. Maher 
assistant Professor C.W. Washington 


ASsic 
sistant Professorial Lecturer M.B. Young 


gfograms of study in Public Administration leading to the degrees of Master 

) | 

the ablic Administration and Doctor of Public Administration are oitered Dy 
ê Sn 429 ^ 
School of Government and Business Administration (see pages 133—054) 


Third Group 


205 Introduction to Public Administration Brown, Chitwood, Porter 


and Management (3) 
Provides frame of reference for study ic administration 
Historical development, contemporary roles of the pub- 
lic manager. Ethics and norms, administrative responsibility and 
public interest. Management in the public secto: Fall and spi 
213 Administration in the Federal Government (3) Porter, Westrate 
| Critical analysis of federal admini í inizations as an in 
tegral part of the p« il syste Roles of Congress, the President, 
the courts, interest groups, political parties and the public in the 
public decisional process. Special attention t entripetal and cen 
trifugal forces (Fall and spring) 


?14 Policy Analysis in Public Administration (3) Catron 


"x policy alternatives 


Introduction to systematic analysi 


Development of conceptual fi 


public policies, e.g., distributive, rej 


ton of the contribution of econ 
techniques to the development, adm 
these policies (Fall and spring) 
217 Seminar: Development Administration I (3) Belaunde-Terry 


problems of less de 


The nature of underdevelopment 


veloped countries. National cultures I tica idministrativt 
Systems. The giving of assistance tvpes of for m aid pre blems of 
Working with aid givers (Fall 


218 Seminar: Development Administration II (3) Brown 


) P 2 , 
Problem of the transfer of administrative capability from one coun- 


try to another. Political and administrative development 
the innovator. Strategies o 


Unilateral 


and multilateral approaches, The I 


administrative development ($ 


2 : 
20 ^ua and the Public Administrator (3) Chitwood 
*Xplorat l ) l 


Society 


n and analysis of the functions of law in a democratic 


10 
ECHA Emphasis is placed upon the pro 
Jurisprud 


Seeks to 


ential dimensions of American law 


convey a more perceptive underst 


432 
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legal and moral force guiding and constraining public decision mak 


ing. (Spring) 


221 Organization Theory and Catron, Harmon, Washingt” 


the Public Sector (3) 

Analysis of organization theory with special foc 
zations; current issues in organization theory; 

organizational environment and the changing natur 
in a post-industrial society (Fall and spring) 


us on public orgy 
decision-making: 
e of organizatie 


223 Behavioral Factors in Large and Brow 
Complex Organizations (3) 
Analysis of the nature and characteristics 
Bureaucracies and their behavioral patterns; 
proaches to policy guidance and leadership, 
influence and control systems. Future 


: $ 
of large organizatio? 
dysfunctionalism P 


particularly v 


public organizations; 


(Fall and spring) 
sí 


231 Public Personnel Administration (3) 
Survey of.basic principles and functions of personnel admini 


strati? 
a 1 í A itme 
in the public service. Roles of personnel management, recrul P 


placement, wage and salary administration, training, retirement 
other personnel functions. (Fall) J 
; : : ti 
232 Problems in Public Personnel Management (3) BE 
management prob yi 


di 


Analysis and evaluation of major personnel 
interagency —: f 


in government; employee-management relations; 
tergovernmental relationships. Impact of automation. Evaluatio 
personnel systems. (Spring) 

post? 


233 Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) K 
and private manpower trends, problems P y 


Examination of public 
Exploration of approaches, old and mye 
t 


cies, and programs. 
manpower development and utilization. Analysis of impac wil) 
nomic, political, and social factors on manpower. Studen® 
select a specific area for individual investigation. (Fall) , 
235 Seminar: Technology Change and Professional Ro? 
Human Resource Planning (3) b 
" 


Research, discussion and readings dealing with human resound: 
lems arising from automation and other technological wt. 
Evaluation of these developments in government, business, an e 
cational organizations, and their implications for productivi jito 
training, and education. Analysis of economic, Prous 


ployment, 
and private human re 


and social factors influencing public 
policies. (Spring) T 

236 Labor-Management Relations in the Public Sector (3) .d 
Principles and current issues in public sector labor relations! f 
lective bargaining and the merit concept, scope of bargaining te 
sentation elections, unfair practices, grievance procedures, 
ism and the management process. 


245 Intergovernmental Relations (3) 

Assessment of the impacts and consequences of changes 38 fe 
ministration of intergovernmental policies and programs m ju" 
eral system. Legislation, roles and responsibilities of feder&^ 


regional and local systems will be examined from both theoretical 
and practical vantage points to understand their effects (Fall and 
Spring) 

246 Dynamics of Citizen Participation in Administration (3) Staff 
Examination of the nature of ticipation in a democratic society 
An analvsis of the characte int ly cs of ci based 
Organizations Exploration ot I e Ir ho odel b hich 
administrators may utilize citizen participation 

248 Financing Local Government (3) Merget 
Analy of the structure and administration of public finance in 
local governm Includes the financing of services through munici- 
pal taxation yt} revenue urces, debt administration and im 
plications of the budgetary process (Fall and spring) 

249 Urban Public Policy (3) Washington 


Examination of views of the city. Emphasis on urban systems in their 
al aspects Against the back 
ground of urban politics and administration, will address such central 
functional areas as health, education, welfare, crime, poverty, trans- 


social, political, economic and phys 


Portation and housing (Fall and spring) 


250 Administration of State and Local Governments (3) Washington 
Examination of state and local governmental structures and func- 
tions, public and private demands, their place within the federal 
System, their limitations and alternatives available to encourage 
more effective administration Fall and spring) 


2 : 

51 Governmental Budgeting (3) Merget, Porter 
Survey of the basic concepts, principles and practices in govern- 
mental budgeting; interrelationship of planning, programming, and 
budgeting; their role in the management process (Fall and spring) 


252 Public Expenditure Analysis and Planning (3) Merget, Porter 
Intensive analysis of managerial and economic procedures and tech- 
niques used by government agencies for planning, allocating and 
Managing scarce resources in the achievement of public programs 

Opics discussed include benefit-cost analysis, program budgeting, 
Systems analysis, present value analysis, and government contracting 
(Fall and spring) 


280 5 
Policy Formulation and Administration (3) Harmon 
Normative and analytical models of the policy process; effects of 
€cision-making and institutional arrangements on public policy 


28 formulation and implementation (Fall and spring) 
2 Semi e : R 
E Science, Technology and Public Policy (3) Black 

St. Impact of science and technology upon public administration in 
E of both administrative practice and national policies. 
( Pring) 

90 Snan: 
ie Topics in Public Administration (3) Staff 
^Perimenta] course offering; new course topics and teaching meth- 


Ods, 


292 Publ; 
Public Program Evaluation (3) Catron 


eor i i ; 
Y and practice of program evaluation and evaluative research 


ay be repeated once for credit (Fall or spring) 


434 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Exploration of scope and limitations of current practice in evalu 
x ; X 
due to economic, political, sot ial and administrative factors. P 
nation of methodological! considerations for data collection, an? 
i ive | 
and dissemination. Students wil conduct individual evaluative! 


ects (Spring) 
I 

294 Statistical Applications in Public Administration (3) 
Use of statistics and computers in researc h and program evalu? 
statistical competency frequency distrib! 
ncy, variability: co! 


Development of basi 
1 
computer 


graphic presentation, $ impling, central tende 
tion, probability regression, nonparametric tests; 


ance 


295 Research Methods (3) 


Theory and practice in research 
gathering, research models and designs, analvsis 


trols, interpretation and presentation of findings 


Data sour? 
and testing 
(Fall and $f 


methodology 


298 Directed Readings and Research in Public Administration (3) 


Supervised reading in selected fields within public adminisl 
Admission by permission of instructor. May be repeated on 
credit. (Fall and spring) 
| 
299 Thesis Seminar (3) , 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and ® 
ology in public administration (Fall and spring) 
300 Thesis Research (3) 
(Fall and spring) 
Fourth Group 
T 


doctoral students. 
| 
nsbif* 


: p 
323 Seminar: The Large and Complex Organization (3) i 
complex organizations: public P 
Selected issues: 


chit 


Fourth-group courses are limited to 
offered as the demand requires. 


311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relatio 


Unique problems of large, 
and mixed. Emerging concepts and theories 


373 Seminar: Public Administration and 


American Political and Social Institutions (3) 
contemporary literatur ' 
administrati 


. pe 
374 Seminar: Trends in Public Administration Theory (3) iss 
normative and epistemologica a 
Analysis of t - 
behavioralism™ 


in s 
Supervised in depth study of e — 
fields and of research methodology in public 


Survey of contemporary 
public administration theory and practice 
present influence of logical positivism, 


existentialism and phenomenology. 
C 
377 Seminar: Social Action and Public Policy (3) wil? 
Interdisciplinary approach to foundations of public policy jeo 


on theoretical problems of social action Interrelation 0 


practice. Decision and management as human actions. 


PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 435 


] 398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 

4 Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Public Administration 

1 general examination. May be repeated for credit 

J 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Public Administration candidates. May be re- 

{ peated for credit 

j 


[Pauc AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
| 


Pr 
Mfessors R H. Davison, J.W. Kendrick, R.B. Thompson, J.N. Mosél, F.H. 


ichae] (Emeritus), J. Aschheim, H.L. LeBlanc. R.K. White (Emeritus), 
| Y Yorgy, B. Nimer, R.P. Sharkey, C.T. Stewart, Jr., J.W. Robb, H.B. 
' E. H.C. Hinton, H.M. Sachar, G. Stambuk, H. Solomon, V. 
; | Pp ov, B.M. Sapin, C. e R.K. Lewis, x Hsieh, G. Sigur, M. Gordon, 
j Y P, Hin, J.A. Morgan, Ir Thornton, H. Pollack (Research), B. Reich, 
Adjunct R.M. Dunn, Jr., zh Moser, MA. Holman 
E Professors T.F. Carroll, A. Halpern, D. Robinson 
Ep ral Lecturers J. Hardt, T. Hsia, B. Ramundo, T.W. Wolfe, E.M 
Ass, ey, J.F. Coates 
Rite Professors W.R. Johnson, R.Y. Yin, J.K. McDonald, C.F. Elliott, 
AH T A. Linde n, S.J. Wayne, J.M. Logsdon, P.F. Klarén, H.R. Nau, J.C, Lowe, 
Teich, E.O. Pederson, A.M. Yezer, R.S. Goldfarb, R.L. Cole 
Re asc Professor V.T. Coates 
Sista € Professorial Lecturer P. True 
Abo, nt Professors G e .Y. Wang, D.L. Lee, D. Fischer, L.P. Ribuffo, C.M. 
A, ]J. Cordes, G.C. Mackenzie, S. Shaffer, C. McClintock, R. Sines, 
‘Fitzsimmons, “ty Sodaro (Visiting), S. Wolchik (Visiting) 


TS orams of study in Chinese language and literature, East Asian studies 
fete and Japan), international affairs, public affairs, and urban affairs le ading 
98ree of Bachelor of Arts and programs of study in East Asian studies, 

h - affairs, Latin American studies, public affairs, Russian studies, 
tts te €, technology, and public policy leading to the degree of Masters of 
faa) Offered by the School of Public and International Affairs (see pages 


mati 


j 


Beo, 
à 
ATIONAL AFFAIRS 


he following courses are offered only in the War College curriculum: 
| 260 Fundamentals of National Power (3) 

261 International and U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 
| 262 National Security Policy of the United States (3) 


297 R 
ĉadings in International Affairs (1, 2, or 3) 
9-300 
Thesis Research (3-3) 


—————————— 


436 COURSES OF INSTRU‘ 


RELIGION — 


Profe R.G. ] Cha in), | Yeide, Jr., D. V 
Asso te Profi T. I | 

Associate | fessorial Lect E.: spe 

Assistant Professors S.A. Quitslund, D.A. Altshuler 


ull l 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer D.M. Yeager 
le] nenta The following 


be fulfill 
: s era requireme ex 1 : 80—8 (stude 
partme! ken to 889 
the re f eaninglul 1 la ) the ( nd the nat 
anc 1 í tica cle € 
Prerequisite courses ix hours from among R n 9, 10, 59, 60. £, 
Four requir jurses in related areas i) six semester hours in studi 
Itur es otl ha Amel n isl referably a foreign language)" 
h i h ophy, or 
i ( f 
follow ; Juda Í 
11 16, 174, 184), Ch T Rel 104, 10 1 
( lia (R 9, 160, 1t AT 7 
P be approved as substitutions for advanced-level courses. The MEg 
nust lude Rel 101 and at le t OI course in eacl f the following ? 
He pture l'estament, Eastern religions, Western religions: 
An ors the ) e (Re j lał for eligible students. 4 
hat I tudy of foreign langues 
€ ra I I f Hebre r those specializing IB v di 
ind biblical studies, Greek for those specializing in early € hristianity (ine p 
the New It n Sanskrit for those specializing in the religions 0 d 
Al 1 € expt ing to ente idua I ged to study Fre? 


Master of A 


Arts in the field of reli I dn t site 1) 
ue degree of Bachelor of Arts with a major in religion fre University, or 
"equivalent degree; (2) a first professional theological degree; or (3) acceptable 
adem ic work required of entering ca have not earned a 
“chelor's deg ut who are pursuing the degre or of Medicine 


Required 
iists of 36 « 
Sludents 
FiStora] care, religion SOCIOIOZV psycli 
J 'tdicine l'he 4 Y 
| "ester hours each selected from two fields an« 


% ti y TY 
Pastora] care, The Master's Comprehensive Examination mu 


the gene ral re quirements page £ 


f enirdi 
semester hours of approved 


cours 


must elect course work covering 


course work 


i at least six hours in cli 


mug t from the list above, one of T posi 
May E outside of the De] artment on. $i e | 
sy. e Offered as a tool subject in lieu of the require 
amination in a foreign language 
y ster of Arts in the field of history of re ] 1—(Cons 
Jy Universities program). Prerequisite: the Arts deg et om this 
qw Versity with suitable background in tl igion of South Asia or 
*quivalent degree 7 ue 
liy, waited: the general requiremer ts pages 90 98 1e program of study con 
tight 24 hours of course work (ex lusive a 
dete 0^ and graduate coi of member iniversities of 
he ined by the Department of Religion in luding a seque 
Nlis; literature of the Hindu tradition and on: urse 
Biong The 


Master's Comprehensi\ 
5 in the study of religior 
and at least two other 
tradition, and a special 


Nat; a 
Quite "tion in a foreign lang 
Hingi "and a student must take : i 
On in addition to the 30 hours of required courses for graduate ed MOT 
let i i p , 7 l te i z lable from the 
PtOgrar ? information regarding courses and ri quirements is available from th 
am advisor, Associate Professor A. J. Hiltebeitel, Department of Religic 
Doc 
Ctor 
top tor of Phil sophy in tł field of A ; 
Peration ELA aaa are PUER : Reauired: tl nere equire 
its x tù the Depi ment Hi l ] qure 
Ihe], y. Pages 90 92. 98-100. The Gene im atic fiel 


^ } f relig in Americi 
and ling two from the Department of Religion (history of religion in America 
‘ithe rA, i: inca 15001. and two dec 
Ihe De ®t early Christianity or European Christianity since 1500) and two from 
Spartment of Hi: 


| ial o d one other) 
story (generally American social ry and one otl 


nh 
ltst Group 


9 The Hebrew Scriptures (3) Jones 


Historica] 


> — Tecta- 
ind literary study of the Hebrew Scriptures (Old Testa 


] ! - lona nstitu 
ment) with consideration of development of religious ideas, inst 
t Fall nri 
“ons, and outstanding personalities Fall and spring) 


10 The New Testament (3) Jones 
Study of New 
Purpose 
Proach 


tł 1 dpoin I occasion 
Testament literature from the standpoint o1 o« S 


lominant ideas, and perm 


ure, and significance 


u 
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5 toi ; ED ii 
21 Religion and Man's Search for Meaning (3) Ye! 
^ igi 
Traditional religious concepts, language of contemporary relig 

amidst modern scientific and secular intellectual tendencies, an 

place of religion in today's society (Fall) 

97 toi : k id 
22 Religion and Contemporary Social Issues (3) Ye 
, H V 
Illumination of social problems by ethical reflection; examinatis 


social change; 


ethical perspectives as stimuli and barriers to d 
(Spr? 


niques for maintaining social values and seeking change 
Altsbo 


and beliefs in classical and c= 
tradition ® 


23 Judaism: Identities and Ideas (3) 
Exploration of important practices 
ern times; study of people and texts which confront 
change (Fall) 


57 Eastern Spiritual Movements and the Modern West (3) j 
Impact of Eastern religions on Western culture (mainly British ^, 
American) through the widening of cultural horizons, the lure 0 oft 
East, the popularization of the occult, transcendentalism, the ri 
physical movements," and the arrival of gurus and other mission? 
from the East. Modern Western influences on Eastern religion 


si 


background. (Summer) | 
"e stebel? 

59 Religions of the East (3) Hiltebó 
Origins, evolution, and contemporary status in historical conte y 


Confucianism 


(i 
60 Religions of the West and Near East (3) wi 
History of religion in the ancient world (e.g., Greece) and of 
Christianity, and Islam, including modern developments. . 
Spring) ity 
; , i 
*91 East Asia—Past and Present (3) Johnson and Associated je 
An interdisciplinary course, introducing the student to à co? ase 
sive and integrated understanding of the civilization am 
problems of East Asia 


primitive religions, Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, 
Shinto. (Fall and spring) 


Second Group " 


101 Theories in the Study of Religion (3) ig” 
Seminar taught jointly by the faculty of the Department of Re "y 
Analysis of different ways in which religious phenomena can al^ 
proached. Readings and discussion of some of the epoc® 
books in the development of the study of religion (Fall) 


w 
103 The Prophets (3) Quits 


i T al econo" 
Development of prophetism in the Old Testament; cultural, ue in" 
psychological, and religious factors; elements of lasting V4 
prophetic. teaching. Study of selected prophets. 


(Spring) 

104 The Life and Thought of Jesus (3) 
Comprehensive study of the life and teachings 
attention to sources. (Fall) wi 
ion, East Asian 3 poll? 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the Departments of Relig ” 
Philosophy: 


and Literatures, Economics, Geography and Regional Science, History, 
Science 


105 The Life and Thought of Paul (3 ) 


Backgrounds of early Christianity, first-century religious ar d soci: 
conditions affecting the reii of Christianity, the life and journeys 
of Paul, Paul's presentation of the Christian faith (Spring) 


107 Rabbinic Literature and Thought (3) Altshuler 
Readings of the Mishna, Talmud, exegetical midrashim and targumin 
in English translation. Method histori analysis 
introduced and applied. Indivi 


111 Myth, Epic and Novel (3) Hiltebeitel 


images of the hero and ro cultural signifi 


al research projects 


Religious themes 
cance in literature: e.g., Indo-European, Biblical, Baby 
traditions; Greek epic and drama; Dante vna Dostoevsky, Kafka 
Hesse, Faulkner, Beckett 


113 Early Post-Biblical Judaism (: 3) Altshuler 


' n f; 


lonian narrative 


ya 


History of Judaism from the time 
Jerusalem in 70 CE—canonization of the Pentateuch, 
cabean revolt growth ot sectarian moven | | 
Rome in con I 
primary sources, especially the Bible, Josephus, and rabbinic and 


Mat 


and Western politica 


noncanonical writings 


114 Judaism in the Rabbinic Period (3) 
From 70 CE through end of rabbinic period 
sponses to destruction of the Temple; apocal; 
Of Bar Cochba; rabbinic and patriarchal 
thority; Tannaitic and Amoraic Judaism 
mystical and folk religion phenomena pr 


thinking and rev 
ynses to Roman au 
$ 


tine and Babyk 


ved in art and literature 


115 Judaism in the Medieval Period (3) Altshuler 


History of relations between Je\ non-Jews. Daily life and edu 
Cation of the ordinary Jew; rabl aw and interpre ion < 
Scripture; Jewish philosophers, mystics, sects and messia move 
ments (Fall) 
11 à | 

8 Judaism after Emancipation (3) Altshuler 
Transformation of community and beliefs am Jews beginning with 
catalyst of their political ition. Responses to beginnings of 
Modernity among Jews in pe, America and Israel (Spring 


122 Christian Ethics and Modern yp (3) 


Nature and principles of Christia e as developed by the Chri: 
Community fete ns of personal cond to 
Social, and economic institutions Fall 

124 C i 
ccr Movements in Theology (3 ) Quitslund 
heol logical approach and systems of a selected number of modern 


theologia ns 


28 Western Mysticism (3) ne und 


St . 

ot of the phen enon of religious experience and o elected 
y i "A oT 
Slics in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam (Fall) 


7M : ; 
edicine, Religion, and Healing (1) Yeide 


ot : i I F 
al car oncept. Importance of religion in medical practice for pa 


: 


a ess, 
———— — 
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the clergy'$ role 


(spt 
gt 


the professional, 


tient and physician. Concept of I 


healing, religious prespective on issues in medical ethics. 

137 The Land of Israel and the Growth 
of the Western Religions (6) 

143 Early Christianity and the Spiritual Life of the wall 
Ancient World (3) 
Rise and development 
philosophy mystery religions, 

A.D. 500 


a : Ju 
of Christianity in relation to the cult 


and general religious life of the Gre 


i+ 


Roman world to 


wall! 


144 Medieval Faith and Symbolism (3) 
Ages; mystics, saints por 


Christian life and thought in the Middle 
and philosophers 


wall 


145 Religious Currents in the 
Renaissance and Reformation (3) 


Transformation of Western man’s 
from the end of the Middle Ages to the Age O 


ntity 


L 
Ress 


understanding of his idé 
destiny 
(Fall) 


wal! 


the Age of Reas? 
institu” 


146 Christianity in the Modern World (3) 
Changing religious styles and patterns since 
seen in theology, literature, political life, and religious 


(Spring) 
ws . ; i é ob 
157 Indian Philosophy and Mysticism (3) Hie 

Indian speculative and mystical traditions; late Vedas Upani*" 

Bhagavad Gita, Buddhist, and Hindu soteriological systems 

gite? 

ME 

espet ially Rig y 
atten 


158 Ancient Indian Literature and Religion (3) 
Studies of foundational texts of Hinduism 
3rahmanas, Mahabharata, (including the Bhagavad Gita); 


Hinduism's archaic and seminal themes 


159 Mythologies of India (3) 

The lore of Indian gods (Vedic, 
Buddhist, Jain, Tantric); ties with 

(Spring) 


Puranic), heroes (epics), F 


men (Hindu, Indian © 


cosmology, and spiritual ideals 


pilteb 


oy Tif 
and contemporary status of Buddhist 
(Fall) 


160 Buddhism (3) 
Origin, development, 
thought; it’s impact on Asian culture 


161 Islam (3) 
Origin, development, and contemporary status 
thought; its impact on the Near East. 


" e 
of Islamic if 
acu : e ; jte 
162 Symbolism in the History of Religions (3) H so 
Religious symbolism, myth, legend, and ritual in the religion 
world; various theoretical analyses (Fall) wo 


172 Religion in American Culture (3) An 
Growth of religious bodies and institutions in relation to the 
culture, development of religious thought, and analysis 9 


temporary religious scene (Fall) 


174 American Judaism (3) Altshuler 
f Religious thought and institutions with emphasis on contemporary 
Judaism. Mythic and ritual life of American Jews including re 


sponses to Israel, diaspora, the Holocaust, family and community life 
Spring) 

181 Woman in Western Religion (3) Quitslund 
Historical, theological, and ethical investigation of the image and 


role of woman in Judaism and Christianity special consideration of 


the Biblical experience, the ialifications for religious office 

3 use of male-female images iges, and contemporary issues 
(Fall) 

184 The Thought of Martin Buber (3) Jospe 

Basic prin: iples underlying the Life of Dialogue and ipplication of 

those principles to all strata of life from inte rpersonal relationships 


to the religious realm 


191 Senior Honors Thesis (3) Staff 
Required of and open only to undergraduate honors candidates in 
religion Fall and spring) 


j Third Group 


209~ $ "e m 
9-10 Seminar: Biblical Studies (3-3) Jones 
f Main problems of Biblical literary, historical, and theological criti 
cism (Rel 209—fall; Rel 210—spring) 
“13 Seminar: Inter-testamental Judaism (3) Altshuler 
/ Historical and religious di velopment of Judaism as seen in the 
Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, Dead Sea Scrolls, Philo and early Rab 
binism. (Spring) 
99 . . . "J e € i 
222 Seminar: Christian Ethics (3) Yeide 
" Important tendencies in ethical reflection of the contemporary Chris- 
tian Church; contributions of social s iences to that reflection 
(Spring) 
235 : z is : n : 

] 35 Seminar: Roman Catholicism in the Modern World (3) Quitslund 
Important leaders and their ideas in selected developments since 
1500 doctrinal, spiritual, biblical, liturgical, and ecumenical 

(Spring) 

237 : 
Seminar: Theological Analysis (3) Quitslund 
Historica] and topical study of the deve lopment of important ideas in 
Such areas as Christology, soteriology, and ecclesiology 

238 Sem; 

Ree Contemporary Jewish Religious Thought (3) Altshuler 
Selected topics 
262 Sem; 
minar: History of Eastern Religions (3) Hiltebeitel 


Selec 
elected topics (Spring) 


27 : 
1 Seminar: American 


eligious 
Period, 


Religious History to 1830 (3) Wallace 


thought and life during the Colonial and early National 


RSES OF INSTRUCTION 


442 COUI 
Wallace 


American Religious History since 1830 (3) 
present 


273 Seminar: / 
Religious thought and life from the Civil War to the 


(Spring) 
291-92 Readings and Research (3-3) staf 
Investigation of spec ial problems Academic year) 
staf 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES 
J.A. Frey, J.L Métiviels J 


Professors J. W. Robb, G.E. Mazzeo (Chairman), 


J.F. Burks 


; : jl 
Associate Professors M A.B. Coffland, P.G. Sáenz G. Ludlow, S.R. Barn" 


, J.E. Hicks, I. Azar, J. M. Thibault 


h language 


Assistant Professors G P. Huvé 
an 


Bachelor of Arts with a field-of-study major in (1 Frencl 
| ature, (3) Spanish-American literatu!" 


re, (2) Spanish language and liter 

(4) any approved combination selected from two oj ti 

ng requirements must be fulfilled Ji 

ited on pages 74-75, 80-87 (Students show 

to be taken in satis, 
an 


preceding fields- 


e 


followi 
1. The general requirements 

ult the m eyr eean il advis¢ 
for meaningful initiation into 


as st: 
yr regarding courses 


cons 
the social studies 


A 


the requirements 


natural and mathematical sciences ) 


Fren 1-2, Span 14? 


2. Prerequisite course 1-4. 9-10, or equivalent; or 
9-10, or equivalent 


3, Requ ntroductory 


$1 
iterature courses Fren 51-52 or 91-92, or span 


52 or 91-92 
4. Required for the major: "t 
1 courses. The student howe ji 


program of require 
1 


i j 
a be mee of his or her field in bre adth an " o 


insive examination at the end of the se nior T. 
project during the course jy 


c 
199-200 for Fre? 
iter? cud 


There is no specific 
expected to demonstrate 
either by passing à — 


completing à comprehensive 


by satisfai 


senior veal required is follows: Fren 
yrs; Span 199 ^00 for Hispar language and 


suage and li re mi 
majors 
Mas ts in the fields 0] 1) Frencl iterature, (2] Spanish li em 
SI n literature, or (4) an ap] í ymbination of Spanii as 
pani n 'ratures—Prerequisite: the degree of Bache Jor 9 
equivalent degree. , 0 


he appropriate field from this University, or an 


gener al requirements, jages 
i 


am of S!U T 


Required the 0-98. The progr 
n : va 
ork plus a thesis (equi nt” 


sists of 24 semester hours of approved coui W 
ix semester hours), or, wit th the approval of the department, 4 stu 
elect a program 0! studv consisting of 36 semester hours of ;pprovec 
work without a thesis ; t 
f Philosophy fields of study in Romance literatures requi! te 
general requireme! pages 90-92 98-100. There are fou! fields Frenc 
ture: Spanish literature Spanish-American literature; and any appro" 
bination of French, Spanish, Or Spanish American literature. | a span 
Bachelor of Arts in Education with teac! fields in French and Wi 
Prerequisite: the education curriculum, pages 113 14 ross 
the Spanish option ind the pro 


Required: the French option or 


117 


courses listed on page 


LITERATURES 


LANGUAGES AND 


ROMANCI 


443 


ua acement Examinations: A student who has not been granted advanced 

School © and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high 

of th must take a placement examination before registration. 1 pon completion 
© examination, assignment is made to the appropriate course 


FRENCH 


e 122 : , - ; 
Partmental prerequisite: Fren 3—4 or 6, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all 


Sec . ia paalt 
EM group courses in French, except for courses offered in English trans- 
^on, 


Fist Group 


1-2 First-year French (3-3) Huvé and Staff 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given on 
completion of Fren 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, 


grammar, composition, readings. Oral practice in language labora- 
tory. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester (Fall and spring) 


3-4 Second-year French (3-3) Huvé and Staff 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given on 
completion of Fren 4. Conversation, grammar, composition, reading 
in modern French prose. Oral practice in language laboratory. Pre- 
requisite: Fren 1-2. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester (Fall and 
Spring) 


6 Second-year French (6) Huvé and Staff 


Lecture (3 hours) discussion (3 hours). Intensive course which 
covers material of Fren 3-4. Prerequisite: Grade of B or better in 
Fren 2 Laboratory fee, $17.50. (Fall and spring) 


C . . . r ~ 
9 Expression orale du français contemporain (3) Thibault and Staff 
Emphasis on conversation in a controlled situation. Special atten 
tion to the acquisition and active use of a flexible vocabulary. Oral 
reports. Prerequisite: Fren 4 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 
1 : "as qo 
0 Cours de syntaxe (3) Thibault and Staff 


Grammar, composition, study of vocabulary and syntax. Prerequisite: 


Fren 4 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 

49 
French for Graduate Students (0) Staff 
For graduate students preparing for reading examinations. No aca- 


demic a , 
emic credit. Tuition is charged at the rate of three credit hours, 
plus Univer ] 


sity Center fee (Fall and spring) 
31-525 


Survey of French Literature (3-3) Métivier and Staff 


Readi " . , 
dings in French literature from the Middle Ages to the present 


Jec ^ A i (T 
tures readings, and informal discussions (Fall and spring) 


6c 
Sd porary French Civilization (3) Ludlow 
otuc y of 


economic 
character 
Slides, films 


contemporary France as seen through its cultural, political, 
and social life, its geography, language, population and 
Class lectures and discussion of texts supplemented by 
S, tapes and records. Conducted in English Summer) 


Somes 


COURSES OF INSTRI CTION 


Thibau! 
of literary criticism application 4 
to selections from prose drama, an 
(Academic year) 


91—92 Analyse de texte (3-3) 


Methodology and vocabulary 
| texte 


principles of explication de 


poetry from the Renaissance to the present 


Second Group 
103 Diction, phonétique appliquée (3) Huy 
The sound of French; elements of articulatory phonetics Exercitt 
to pronunciation, acc? 


speech with attention 


(Fall) 


in reading and 
rhvthm, and intonation 
Thibsl 


108 Cours de grammaire avancée (3) 


(Spring) 
Thibault and si 


; e 
Practical and everyday vocabularies develop 


109 La Langue pratique (3) 
1Cai € 4 
(Fall and sprit 


Advanced level study 
through systematic drills of syntactical patterns. 
. nu > dl 
110 Cours de stylistique (3) Thibault and HE 

is 
vocabulary and syntax with emphasis on styli 


Advanced study of 
(Fall and spring) 


devices and techniques of translation 


-20 French Literature of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance (3-3) ; 
Les chansons de ee 


development ol ideas 
lvric and didactic po 


119- métiv# 


Literarv history and the 


courtly literature, satire the theater 
Rabelais, Montaigne, La Pléiade Class analysis of texts, coll 
readings 

put 


121-22 17th-Century French Literature (3-3) 
Drama, fiction, poetry, criticism and philosophy in 


Classicism. (Academic year) 


123-24 18th-Century French Literature (3-3) 
letters, drama, fiction, 


criticism 
Class analysis 9 


History, philosophy 


idea of progress, idea of science 


salons, 

collateral reading 

shal 

Frey, Th. 
emphasis 0D 8 vel 

79 and altern& > “ye 
(Academie : 


125-26 19th-Century French Literature (3-3) 
Poetry, drama, and novel of the 19th century 
analysis. Offered in English translation, 1978 
offered in French, 1979-80 and alternate years 
sha 
m hib? 
Coffland, Th 


127-28 20th-Century French Literature (3-3) vali 
1 s ic 

| drama from 1900 to present Chronolog 

Offered in Frenc h, 19/ te 


1979-80 anc 


Fiction, poetry, ant 72.79 ! 
authors, mov 


offered in English translation, 


imination oi ements 
ilternate years 


years (Academic year) 


130 From Cubism to Surrealism: Correspondences 
between Art and Literature (3) 


preoccupations in media. 


common diverse 
(Summer) 


Expression Ol 
informal discussions 


slides, lectures, and 


133 Seminar: French Literature (3 
lo to be í u 
tor credit umme! 
151 Cinema and Literature—in English (3) 
Interaction between the film and liter 
Irrealists 


Selected films and readings. May be r 


C , . r . ~ 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) Staff 
Required of I Aca 
demic year 
Third Group 
202 Théme et version Ww 
| ] he ( £ Se J 
)p } , í «etc ed 
of a a f F id ra 
tu Anal ating 
be een | id | 1 vrite 
ith prec yn and clar Fa 
2 . " . $ 
*13-14 Medieval French Literature Stall 
French terat € t the € 1 ol the M equ 
421 Special Problems in 16th-Century French Literature (3) Burks 
May be repeated for cr« dit 
290 - a 2 i 
426 16th- and 17th-Century Philosophical Literature Burks 
rhe emergence of a literat l I 1 
Calvin, Montaigne. Descarte II Pasca 
|| 229. . : 
j 30 Literary Renaissance in Europe (3-3) Burks 
Study of the developments tH taly, France, and 
England (Academi 
231-3» Th £ . B 
á eater in the 17th Century (3 JUI 
| Survey of thi levelopment of LR 
d Search papers and reportes 
23 ` 3 Ves 
* 17th-Century Nondramatic Literature Ludlow 
Development f the classical doctr l 
241 à UH . i 
The Rationalistic Current in the 18th Century (3 Ludlow 
The contem fon } 1 I 
France and F. 


nd E rope 


242 i 
Seminar: the French Novel and Theater 
e 18th Century (3) 
"JOr 18th 
Of their 


peri i 
lod Readings in English and Fre I opi 


tury French 


WOrk with that of « 


Ludlow 


OW ee 
' 
C. 
E T 
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244 Special Problems in 18th-Century French Literature (3) Ludlow 
May be repeated for credit 
253 Special Problems in 19th-Century French Literature (3) Fre} 
Topic for 1978: romanticism May be repeated for credit (Fall) 
258 Special Problems in 19th-Century French Poetry (3) Fre) 
Coffla 


264 Seminar: Modern Period (3) 


Topic for 1979: the 20th-century novel. May be repeated for cred! 


(Spring) 


265 20th-Century French Theater (3) Coffla? 
Survey of the development o1 the theater from 1900 to the prese 
Coffla? 


266 20th-Century French Poetry (3) 
Background and development of poetry in the 
tion de texte approach 


s 
20th century; expli? 


sil 


295 Independent Reading and Research in 
French Literature (arr.) 
For students preparing 
peated for credit (Fall and spring) 

sil 


for the Master of Arts degree. May be * 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 
te of pens” 


George Washington University is a member of the Folger Institu co 
sance and 18th-century Studies. Institute policies are set by a centrā v 
mittee on which each member institution 1s represented Doctoral S! if 
enrolled in one of the Institute seminars are eligible to apply for fello! jn 
aid. Folger Institute Seminars are numbered 301 through 308. Students 50 


to register for these courses should consult the chairman of the DeP 


of Romance Languages and Literatures. 
gil 
301—308 Folger Institute Seminar (3 each) 
Topics will be announced 
sil 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) M. 


Doctor of Philosophy i 
(Fall and spring " 


Limited to students preparing for the 
examination. May be repeated for credit 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) ii f, 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repe? 
credit. (Fall and spring) 

ITALIAN 
First Group T. 
" " , n i 

1-2 First-year Italian (3-3) Coffland k ives! 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University Deal 
completion of Ital 2. For beginners Pronunciation, COD oral 


al practice in language 


grammar, composition, readings. Or 
(Academic year) 


Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 


3—4 Second-year Italian (3 


Coffland and Staff 
Iniversity given on 


A year Course redit toward a degree at th | 


ompletion of Ital 4. Conversa 


reading of modern Italian prose 1 
Oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: Ital 1—2. Laboratory 
fee, $17.50 per semester Academic year 

9-10 Italian Conversation and Composition (3-3) Coffland 
Prerequisite: Ital 4 or « juivalent and permission of instructor 


(Academic year) 


11 Italian through Opera (3) Chambers 


Gonversational Italian presented through excerpts from operas and 


their libretti. Pronunciation and grar 


itical principles, vocabulary 
and conversation Summer) 


Third Group 


295 Independent Reading and Research in Italian Literature (arr.) 
For studer I 


repar for the Master of Arts or Doctor of Philoso 
phy degree. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
PORTUGUESE 
h 
"st Group 
31-32 Intensive Portuguese (3-3) Robb 
Prerequisite: knowledge of one other Romance language (Aca- 


demic year) 
ANISH 


e EA i 
TA Partmental rerequisite: Span 3—4 or 6, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all 
Co P q I I l 


1 
lation. "Broup courses in Spanish, except for courses offered in English trans 
Pis 
! Group 
1~2 f; x ; ‘ 
" First-year Spanish (3-3) Hicks and Staff 
A year course; credit toward a degree at iversity given on 


Completion of Span 2. For beginners. Pro 
grammar, 


iation, conversation 
composition, readings. Oral practice in language laboratory 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester (Fall and spring) 


3- Ic 
1 Second-year Spanish (3—4) Hicks and Staff 
A year 


course; credit toward a degree at this University given on 
C ' 

'Ompletion of Span 4. Conversatic 
reading of 
tory 
(Fall 


n, grammar review, composition 


modern Spanish prose. Oral practice in language labora 
Prerequisite: Span 1-2. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester 
and Spring} 


6 Second-ye 


Lec 
ture (3 hours), dis ussion (3 hours) 


ar Spanish (6) Hicks and Staff 


Intensive course which covers 
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y 9 
material of Span 3-4. Prerequisite grade of B or better in Span ^ 
Laboratory fee, $17.50. (Fall and spring) 


Azar and staf 


3) 
tax Prerequisite: SP% 


9-10 Spanish Conversation and Composition (3 


Conversation, composition, vocabulary, and syn 


4 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 

stall 
contemporal 
interviews 


ultura: Intensive Spanish Conversation (3) 


20 Prensa y G 
specific 


Intensive conversation 
topics; illustrated by 
(Summer) 


49 Spanish for Graduate Students (0) 


For graduate students preparing tor 
Tuition is charged at the rate ot thre 


demic credit. 
University. Center fee (Fall and spring) 


organized around 
periodical material, films and 


Hick 


No a 


reading examinations 
" 


xe credit hours, p 


: ‘ Ser er 1 
51—52 Survey of Spanish Literature and Civilization (3—3) Barne! 
of Spanish literature Le 


Social, artistic, and cultural background j 
tures, readings, recitations, and informal discussions (Aca en 
year) 
: z sep 
91-92 Explicación de Textos (3 3) s 
Analytical introduction to Spanish and Spanish-American litere, 
Method demonstrated and practiced on selected passages. 
demic year) 
Second Group 
109-10 Advanced Spanish Conversation and Composition (3-3) M 
dict 


Development of writing and speaking skills Emphasis on 


and style. Prerequisite: Span 10 or equivalent (Academic ye% 
k " sie" 
119-20 Medieval Spanish Literature (3- 3) " 
jo? 

e of the literature of the Middle Ages (Ac? 


Survey by genr 


year) 
121—22 Spanish Literature of the Golden Age (3-3) w 
Span 121: poetry and theater; Span 122: prose 
123-24 Cervantes: Don Quijote (3-3) 
The Quijote and the novel as a literary genre 
(Academic year) 
[3 
Aag À i Eur at 
125-26 Modern Spanish Literature (3-3) va 
ama of the 18th and 19th centuries. Class sto 
al readings, lectures on literature an 


" 
reality and fict 


Prose, poetry, and dr 
sis of texts, collater 


(Academic year) 
gie 


27-28 Contemporary Spanish Literature (3-3) pil 
and drama of the 20th century Class analys!§ 0 


Prose, poetry, 
ıd history. 


collateral readings, lectures on literature ar 
M 

e "| 

the 16th through th a 
Class 8 


130 The Modern Spanish Essay (3) 
Development of the Spanish essay from 
centuries; emphasis on the 18th and 19th centuries. 


of texts, collateral readings, and lectures. 


Mazzeo 


Development of feminist themes in Hispanic literature. Class analysis 


of representative works with read 


translation (Summer) 


137 The Spanish Civil War and the Creative Artist (3) 


Historical and literary study of the Spanish Civil War and t 
quent artistic reaction in Spain, Great Britain, France and 
Taught in English with readings in Spanish or English 


141 New Spanish-American Narrative (3) 


Spanish or in 


English 


Barnett 


» subse- 


the U. S 


summer) 


Robb 


Short stories of Borges, Cortázar, Fuentes, Arreola, Carpentier, Gar- 
Ł 


cía Márquez (Summer) 


143 Latin America: A Literary-Cultural View (3) 


Robb 


Contemporary Latin America: its culture and society as seen through 


its writers (Summer) 


151-52 The Spanish-American Novel (3-3) 
Development of the novel in Spanish America. Lectures 
readings, and class analysis of texts 


155-56 Spanish-American Literature to 1880 (3-3) 


l 


Robb 


collateral 


Robb 


Literature of Spanish America from the colonial period to the latter 


part of the 19th century. Lectures, collateral rea 
class analysis of important works (Academic year) 


157-58 Spanish-American Literature since 1880 (3-3) 


gs, reports, and 


Robb 


Literature of Spanish America from 1880 to the contemporary period 
Lectures, collateral readings, reports, and class analysis of important 


works 


199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major in Hispanic 
Language and Literatures (3-3) 
Required of all majors. Conferences and group discussions 
demic year) 
Third Group 
215 Seminar: Medieval Literature (3) 


221 Seminar: Cervantes’ “Don Quijote” (3) 


Cervantes’ literary theories, the Quijote and its relations 


Barnett 


Aca 


| 


Staff 


Azar 


with the 


other novelas cervantinas as different modes of representing reality 


in literary fiction (Fall) 


224 Seminar: “La Celestina” (3) 


(Formerly Seminar: Special Problems in Spanish Renaissance 


ture) 
(Spring) 

225 Seminar: Special Problems in Golden-Age Literature (3) 
May be repeated for credit 


231 Seminar: 18th-Century Spanish Writers (3) 


With subsequent literary movements 


Azar 
Litera- 


Azar 


Mazzeo 


Lectures and analysis of principal authors and works; relationships 


INSTRUCTION 


Mazzeo 


242 Seminar: Spanish Romanticism (3) j 
Collater@ 


Lectures and analysis of principal authors and works 


readings. Problems of origins and development 


244 Seminar: Naturalism and the Spanish Novel (3) Mazzel 
Development of Naturalism in 19th-century Spain. Analysis of repre 


sentative works of Pardo Bazan, Clarin Blasco-Ibánez and others 


(Fall) 

246 Seminar: Works of Galdós (3) Barne! 
Ideological and stylistic analysis: relationship of Galdós' works ; 
literary movements of the second half of the 19th century (Fall 

Sáen 


248 Seminar: Spanish Lyric Poetry of the 20th Century (3) 


analysis of the most significant poets from 1898 to th 


Stylistic 
present (Spring) 


250 Seminar: Novecentismo y Literatura de Entreguerras (3) Séew 
intellectualism and new forms of expression: 


Siew 


The prose writers 


251 Seminar: Works of Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset (3) 


Study of the thought of Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset analysis an 


commentary on the texts 
252 Spanish Literature since the Civil War (3) gáe? 
Development of the Spanish novel since 1939 (Fall) 


253 Seminar: Studies in Modern Spanish-American Poetry (3) Rob 
ts from n 


i 
the prese? 


gol! 


Poetic trends studied in selected poets and groups of pot 


Modernists through Post-modernists and Vanguardists to 


255 Seminar: Studies in 20th-Century 
Spanish-American Theater (3) 
Trends in modern theater with emphasis on Mexico, Centra 
Puerto Rico, Chile, and the Río de la Plata area 


| Ame? 


: xn : ; 5 
256 Seminar: Studies in Mexican Narrative Prose (3) go? 
f the "New Mexicano 


lopment o P 
Arreola, Fuentes, Le 


Study of the emergence and deve 
rative” through the works of Yáñez Rulfo, 


and others (Fall) 
261 Seminar: Studies in the Spanish-American Short Story 
and Essay (3) 


The Spanish-American short story 
lected modern short story writers and essayists 


go! 


and essay as artistic forms: 


y i ies i : . T ob 
264 Seminar: Studies in Recent Spanish-American Fiction (3) E 

Ihe “New Spanish-American Narrative’ studied in the novels f 
Vargas Llosa, 3 


short stories of Borges, Bioy Casares Cortázar - ) 

Márquez, Carpentier Cabrera Infante, and others (Spring b 

an à A : Y Ro” 

266 Seminar: Alfonso Reyes: Essayist, Poet, Narrator (3) j P 
literar) 


Alfonso Reyes—-essayist, poet, narrator and complete 
manist—studied in his various prose and poeti works 


; si i a gu 
287 Seminar: Problems in Latin-American Civilization (3) adi tb 
NI 


Interdisciplinary seminar partially guided by a specialist V 
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methodology of his chosen discipline; each student writes a report 


on some aspect of a selected key theme. Admission by permission 
ot instructor (5pring) 
295 Independent Reading and Research in Spanish and Staff 


Spanish-American Literature (arr.) 
For students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be re 


peated for credit (Fall and spring) 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 
examination, May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
| Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for 
credit (Fall and spring) 
SANSKRIT 


See Germanic Languages and Literatures. 


SCANDINAVIAN 


See Germanic Languages and Literatures. 


SERBO-CROATIAN 


S a 
*¢ Slavic Languages and Literatures. 


8 
SERVICE-LEARNING PROGRAM" 


adl Seldman, Coordinator 
Sistan Professor S. Greene Ps 
hsty nt Professors H. Nashman, N.C. Garner 
„uctor D.J, Lynn 


Junct Instructor P.E. Wallace, Jr. 


5 
151 Urban Legal Services (6) Wallace 
Field work and academic study of the urban legal system. Role of 
urban legal system in promoting humanistic values and enhancing 
Social change. Admission by permission of instructor (Fall and 
vL Spring) 


Minist 
e 
red by the Division of Experimental Programs 


Nashmal 


Exploratit yf t ct of educat 1 | societv and vice versa 
01 i € T tuc ind Ct publi private 
( il an ommunit ducatio enters. Admission by 

permission of instructor Fall and spr 


153 Issues in American Health Care (6) 


eld OI nbined t 1 ] ) p! el A nericall 

s I yt juality ire deliver 

tc 

of health car« th 1 sue 1 ( [ nsum ues, € 
Fiel ceme 0 ho ippropriate health relate 
ictivities. Adm yn by n ( fir icto Fall and spring 


154 Independent Study (3 or 6) Seldmà? 
I tudy, involving field-plac® 


Field work combined with academi study, involv 
program 


ments (15-20 hours é veel ind comple ita academ 

01 nd the upt isi of an appropriate faculty membe 
Students must “contract” with the agency, the faculty member ant 
I £ i I Progra Ad sion by permission ol instrue 
{ all a g 


Garnet 
izations ™ 


Studie i he pur] ( the arts orgar 
Washingt el ind ceme nternship in a 
il iti Dis pic th process of con 
mu iti between artists an ep the government and the 
bi g { itv. Open to student a demonstrated interes 
he arts a maturity to perform a responsible positio? " 

in arts organization Sprin 

156 Community Planning and Development (6) Green 
Field ] ed with academic studv of the rol f urban an 
regit | in analyzing and responding to the needs olg 
urban ety. I I placements (12—20 hours per week) in à pu". 
enc) the private ector. Admission by permission of inst 


| and spring 


SINO-SOVIET STUDIES E — 


See Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies. 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES — 


Professors H.B. Yakobson, C.A. Moser wW 
4 iate Professors N.N. Natov, G.A. Olkhovsky (Chairman), W. 


sot Ite 


Rowe, I. Thompson 


Adjunct Assistant Professor M.F. Miller 
Assista Profe ] Le er S. Fick i 
B hel Art i i md té i field“ 
study or departmental The following requirements must be fulfilled 
1. The general requirements as stated page 1 30—t 
i 1M i W. 1 ool of Medi 


Dorcas Joanne Lynn is Clin 


and Health Sciences 
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2, Prerequisite courses—Slav 5-6 (preferred), or Slav 1-2, 3-4; or equivalent 
and Slav 91-92 


3. Required for the major 


Field-of-study ma By the end of tl enio u be 
*Xpected to have a reasonable cor ind of la e skills lag the 
fundamental: of Russian structure, as well as a good foundation in Russian 
iterature and culture. The passing of a major tion during the senior 
year is required. The department provides a to assist the student 
in Preparation for the major examination 

Department | major—from 30 to 36 semester I! rs of course work in 
Jepartment of € Languages and Literat d as fo ^ 
8Suàge—12 to 15 sen fr Slav 9 101 109-10, 198; C1 
d Civilization hour host om Slav 7 161-6 2; Literature i 
‘“WSsian—six hours chosen fi Slav 141-4 1 2: Li € 1 English 
l'anslation—six to nine hours chosen from second-group courses 

À student who is already proficient in Russia inguage or literati may 
lDon passing a appropriate examination, waive any or all of the first-group 
anguage or literature ourses well as up to six semester hours of second 
Broup courses 
, Bachelo: of Arts witl m r in Russian literature ar ture i 
ation [field-of-study) The following requirements must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 80-87 

2. Prerequisite courses—Slav 47 and 49, or Slav 1-2 and 3-4, or equivalent 


and Slay 91-92 


3. By the end of the senior year the student v be expected to have 
Bus : 
stasp of Russi; i inl f literary iticis is well 
Bene ; r 
“Neral know]. | history. The pa ig of a 
ET. 
^ümination dui require I le pa t prov 
) 1 
Proseminar to ‘ration for the major examination 
Student wl Russian inguag I e may 
Un : 
j*9n passing io 1 y or all irst-group 
là ~ I 
g guage or literature courses, as well as up to six semester hours of second 
Stoup courses 
Mae 
: laste; Of Arts in the of Russian e teraturt vo areas 
ar Oncentration are offered: Russian language and literature, and Russian 
guage and linguistics 
Prep p bare 4 
and re duisite the degree of :elor of Arts with a major in Russian language 
anc 7 1 : 
^ literature or Russia nd cu re n translation from this 1 


sity, , 
angu 


a concentration in 


Tr an equival 


190 l ici 1 
Bae se and literature 1 genera oficiency 1 
k & a general know lge f I i teratur 
Russia eneral knowles e of Russian itu 
langna, history ani ultur« ^ student planning a concent! 
rs age and linguistics mns! have a general [j ficiency in 
ollage lo prm = — 2 [ : r 
' . general knowledge of its structure, and a cquaintance with genera 


"Dguisti. 8 
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Bachelor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in Russian Prerequisite 


the education curriculum, pages 113 14. 


Required: the Russian option and the | ge 117. 


srofessional courses listed on pa 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced 
standing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in hig 
take a placement examination before registration Upon comple 


school must 
e to the appropriate course. 


tion of the examination, assignment 1s mad 


First Group 
Yakobson and staf 


grammar and pronunciation 
$17.50 per semestel 


1—2 First-year Russian (3-3) 
Beginners’ course in fundamentals of 
Slav 1 is prerequisite to Slav 2. Laboratory fee, 
(Fall and spring) 

Yakobson and staf 
Prerequisite to Slav 3: slav 
Prerequisite to Slav 

(Academic year) 


3—4 Second-year Russian (3-3) 
Intermediate course in Russian language 
1-2 or two years of high school Russian 
Slav 3. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester 
Thompson and staf 
intensive cours? 
Slav 2 0f 


5—6 Intensive Beginning Russian (6-6) 
laboratory (1 hour). Beginners 
Prerequisite to Slav 6: 
(Academic year) 


Classroom (7 hours) 
in the fundamentals of Russian 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester 
. r : n 
9-10 Intermediate Russian Conversation and Yakobs? 
Composition (3-3) 
teilt 
Listening comprehension; oral and written practice Prerequisi! 

Slav 4 or 6, or permission of instructor (Academic year) 
gil 


31-32 Elementary Polish (3-3) 
nar and pronuncidlA 
175 


course in the fundamentals of grami 


Beginners 
to Slav 32: Slav 31 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, 


Prerequisite 
per semester Offered if enrollment is sufficient 
gf 


41—42 Elementary Serbo-Croatian (3-3) 


jatio” 
course in the fundamentals of grammar and pronunc nS 
Laboratory fee diy 


47 Beginning Russian for Reading (3) » 
or no Russ". 


Beginners' 
Prerequisite to Slav 42: Slav 41 or equivalent 


per semester. Offered if enrollment is sufficient 


For undergraduate and graduate students with little ace 
who wish to acquire a reading knowledge of the language No 
demic credit for graduate students (Fall) 
49 Russian Reading (3) " 
, atio?" 
Primarily for graduate students preparing for reading examinat 0 
No academic credit for graduate students. Prerequisite: Slav 
equivalent. (Spring) 
peras ost 
51-52 Elementary Bulgarian (3-3) i 
k 31a 
Beginners’ course in fundamentals of grammar and pronus een 
ee, 


Prerequisite to Slav 52: Slav 51 or equivalent. Laboratory 
per semester. Offered if enrollment is sufficient 
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71 Introduction to Russian Civilization (3) Olkhovsky 
Survey of Russia's artistic, social cultural development. Let 
tures, discussion, visual aids—in Fall) 

91-92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3-3) Moser 
Emergence and development of Russian literature and ideas during 
the 19th and early 20th centuries—in English Academic year) 


Second Group 


101 Readings in the Soviet Press (3) Staff 
1 of Soviet periodicals and 


I 
rerequisite: Slav 4, 6, 49, or 


Representative reading and translati 


current publications in social sciences. P 
permission of instructor (Fall) 

103 Scientific Russian (3) Staff 
Representative readings in the major fields of Russian contemporary 


Slav 4, 6, 49, or permission of in 


scientific literature. Prerequi 
structor Spring, even years) 


104 Business Russian (3) Staff 
Study of Russian business vocabulary and concepts of business in 
the Soviet context Prerequisite Slav 4, 6, 49, or permission of in 


structor (Spring, odd years) 


109-10 Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) Yakobson 
Developing proficiency in oral and written expression Prerequisite 


Slav 10 or equivalent Academic year) 


128 Dostoevsky, the Man and the Artist (3) Natov 


Sources and development of Dostoevsky's philosophical, religious 
and aesthetic ideas. His influence on d Western literature 
Lectures, discussions, and reports—ir nglish Fall) 


141-4: : : staf 
41-42 19th-Century Russian Literature (3—3) Staff 


A +} r x 
Major Russian writers and literary trends from the end of the 18th 


century to Chekhov; fiction, poetry, dr in Russian. Prerequisite: 


Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent (Academic year 1978-79 and alternate 
years) 


143- 
43-44 The Russian Novel (3-3) Moser 


Study of representative novels of the 19th and 20th centuries—in 
| English (Academic year 1978-79 and alternate years 


146 The Russian Short Story (3 Natov 


Histori« il development of the Russian short story. Lectures, reports. 
| and class an; lysis—in Russian (Spring, odd years) 
151-5. 
91792 ^ - A : 
20th-Century Russian Literature (3-3) Natov 
Various trends in Russian literature since the beginning of the 20th 
ary Masterpieces of Russian poetry, prose, and drama—in 
| Ussian. Prerequisite: Slav 4 or 6, or equivalent Academic year 
197 | ] y 
3/9 


90 and alternate v ears) 


156 
Leo Tolstoy, His Life and Works (3) Rowe 


Evo i 
lution of Tolstoy's artistic and philosophical ideas. Tolstoy's 


456 
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impact on Russian literature and society. Lectures, reports, and class 


his major works—in English 


room analysis of | (Spring) 


Rowe 


157 Nabokov (3) 
liscussion of the major creative works. Russian roots, 


Reading and dis 
ordering of reality, sexual symbolism—in English (Fall) 


Staff 


158 Solzhenitsyn (3) 
of the most important stories, novels, and 


Reading and discussion 
Russian writer—in Englis™ 


plays by the outstanding contemporary 


(Spring, even years) 


Olkhovsk 
origins of ancient Russi? 
(Academe 


161-62 Russian Culture (3-3) 
of Russian cultural heritage from 


purvey 
discussion, reports 


to present—in English. Lectures, 
year) 

Nato” 
The fat? 
Five-ye™ 


165 Soviet Literature from the Revolution to World War II (3) 


jasic themes, issues, literary figures ot the Soviet 1920s. 


of literature and writers under increasing state control; 
Plan literature. Lectures, discussion reports—in English. (Fall) 
"^ . : T » v 
166 Soviet Literature from World War II to the Present (3) Nato 
. N 
Literature in wartime, under Stalinism, and in the "thaws.' rhe nev 
Lee 


generation of dissident liberal and "underground" literature 


tures, discussion, reports—in English (Spring) 

Olkhovsh 

the death d 
(sprint! 


178 Women in Russian Literature (3) s 
Russian literature. Reading and n 


172 Soviet Dissent (3) 


Examination of artistic and intellectual dissent since 
in English 


Stalin; underground press, songs, plastic arts 


The unique role of women in is 
cussion of major works by Russian women writers—in Eng 
(Spring, even years) 
, 1 á get 
191 Russian Literature to 1800 (3) i of 
Survey of Russian literature trom the earliest times to the en 
the 18th century—in English 
se! 
193-94 The Other Slavs: Their Literature (3-3) "o 
rat 


ation of non-Russian Slavic lite : deas 


Taught in English. An examin 
Emphasis on themes, ! 


from their beginnings to the present day 
and styles peculiar to each literature 
sio 


195 Special Problems in Russian (3) 
Detailed study of more difficult characteristics of 
guage: verbal aspects, the case-preposition system, 


, n 
the Russian 
intona 1 


semantics, and syntax. 


Thoms 


observ ation 
Russ 


197 Methodology of Teaching Russian (3) 


Discussion of methods, examination of textbooks, 
Prerequisite: 18 semester hours 


w 
classroom procedures. o 
language (Fall, even years) 


457 
198 Russian Stylistics (3) Natov 
Development of the Russian language, literary styles, and tei hniques 


words and their aesthetic value, phraseological units, word order 


phrase structure (Spring, odd years 
199-200 Proseminar: Readings for the Major (3-3) Staff 
Conferences and group discussions Academii yeal 


Third Group 


213 Russian Linguistic Structure I: Phonology and Thompson 
Morphology (3) 


Linguistic description of the phonology and morphology of standard 
contemporary Russian Fall 


214 Russian Linguistic Structure II: Syntax, Lexicon, and Thompson 
Semantics (3) 


Linguistic description of the syntax, lexicon, and semantics of 
standard contemporary Russian (Spring 

215 History of the Russian Language (3) Thompson 
Historical phonology, morphology, and syntax of the Russian lan 
guage (Fall, odd years) 

216 Comparative Slavic Structure (3) Thompson 
Study of the structure of Slavic lan ges other than Russian 
Knowledge of a Slavic language other than Russian is helpful, but 
not required Spring, even years) 

225 Pushkin and the Poets of his Time (3) Natov 
Pushkin’s predecessors; Pushkin’s lyrics and dramas. Lermontov 
the heir to Pushkin’s poetic tradition Fall, odd years) 

253 Seminar: Literary Criticism (3) Natov 


Study of leading Russian critics and their role in the de velopment 
of Russian literature; the emergence of various literary schools 
(Spring, even years) 


254 Seminar: Literary and Intellectual Currents Moser 
of the 1860s (3) 


Discussion of literary and intellectual developments in the Russia 


of the 1860s. Reading knowledge of Russian required (Spring, odd 
years) 


255 : à i - : à 
F» Seminar: Main Trends in 20th-Century Russian Natov 
Literature (3) 
Study of 


representative works since 1900; their artistic and social 
value 


in Russian (Fall, even years) 
295 : 
Independent Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
"Or students preparing for the Master of Arts degree. May be re- 
29 Peated for credit (Fall and spring) 
3-300 Thesi 


8 Research (3-3) 


(Fall ang spring) 
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SOCIOLOGY 


Professors R.W. Stephens, I.H. Cisin R.G. Brown, T.F. Courtless, Jr (Chait 
man), P.H.M. Lengermann, R.A. Wallace 

Associate Professors J. Helmer, P.L. Stewart 

J.L. Tropea, M.E. Boeckmann 


Assistant Professors 


following 


Bachelor of Arts with a major in sociolo departmental)—The 
requirements must be fulfilled 
stated on pages 74-75, 80—87 (Students must 


1. The general requirements as 
departmental advisor regarding 
meaningful initiation into 


course to be taken in satisfying 
and the Natti 


|t the 


consu 
the requirement tor the Humanities 
ral and Math tical Sciences.) 

2. Prerequisite course Soc 1 

3. Required courses in related areas—12 semester hours in one of the follow 
anthropology, economics, history 


ing related so: ial science fields; geography, 
political science, or l 
4. Required courses 1n 


hours in second-group socio 


the major—Soc 101, 140-41, 149 15 additional semeslt! 


logy courses 
a bachelor's degre? 

Applicants shoul 
the Verb? 
jeter 


of socio 


Master of Arts in the field logy—Prerequisite 
n sociology or in 


with a major 1 an approved related field 


Graduate Record Examination, especially in 


and arrange for 


present scores on ine 


and the Quantitative : 
of reference to the Graduate S hool of Arts and Sciences 


Required: the general requirements, pages 90 98. With the 
and of the Graduate Education Committee, students may 

(1) at least 24 
hours), satisfactory 
al theory and social research me 


Comprehensi 
and an oral defense of the thesis; or (2) at least 33 semester hours of gradu j 
and satisfactory completion of a Master’s Comprehensive Exam 

social research methods, one substanti 
deviant behavior, political sociology, sociology 01 work, uM, 
Fifteen semester-hours of elec, 
yecializatio™ 8 


former professors to write 


approval of the 
elect one ? 
work plus ê 


5 


advisor 
the following programs semester hours of graduate 
completion ofa! 


to six semester 
thoós 


thesis (equivalent 
ive Examination in sot iologi« 


l 
course WOTrK 


nation in sociologii il theory, and 
special field 
sociology, or sociology and social policy) 


courses must b« interrelated in a logical way to form a subs] 
may be ta! outside of the department ily 
: ; X * ntori 
In addition to the hours spe ified above i candidates must satisfacl? 1 
te Stat 105 or its equivalent All candidates must select from the gr? " 
th 0!) 


comi lete 
t 
è 1 
chosen from sociologicat 


s follows: six hours 


ate sociology courses iS 

(Soc 238 and 239 recommended}, six hours chosen from social ret oli 
methods, and six hours chosen from one special area (deviant behavior: Pl 
tical soc iology sock logy of work urban sot iology, or soc iology and se ind 
policy). Candidates must iso fulfill the tool requirement by passing 8 rea e 
| bv satisfactorily comple" 


knowledge examination in one foreign language or 
omputer programming 
" 


the tool requirement in either statistics or ¢ 1 
Doctor of Philosophy in the field of sociology—Required: the general r 
quirements, pages YU 32. 98-100. Students must complete from 30 to ur 
semester hours of graduate course wOTK, and from 12 ‘to 18 semester ne 
of dissertation re ch. for a total of 48 hours be yond the master's deo 
Students must include in program of study eraduate course work 18 993) 
] f sociological theory (iní luding o0 “tiv? 


of the following: six semester hours o: ta 
each in two subs by 


i MEM f enmial research methods and six hours 
six nours Oi ocial reseal i metnoas an 1X urs 7 
: - re 
specialties, at least one of which must be chosen from among thos« offer of 
the Department of Sociology—deviant behavior, political sot iology M: gal 
\ : s 
of work, sociology and social policy ban sociology. Students mus 
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factorily complete the General Examination in sociological theory, social re 
Search methods, and two substantive specialties. Students must also fulfill the 
tool requirement by passing a reading knowledge examination in one foreign 
language and by satisfactorily completing the tool requirement in either 


statistics or computer programming 


Departmental prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all courses in Sociology 


except for Soc 181 and 191 


First Group 
1 Introductory Sociology (3) Staff 


General principles of sociology; development of culture and per- 
sonality, impact of groups and institutions on man’s social behavior 
(Fall and spring) 


2 Major Social Issues (1, 2, or 3) Staff 
(Formerly 3 credits) 
Critical examination of three selected social issues in a modular 
format. Each issue will be offered in a. module of about 4 weeks 


Students may register for one, two, or three modules, for a corre 


sponding number of credits. Issues change each semester 


Second Group 
101 Development of Social Thought (3) Lengermann, Stephens 


Examination of concepts and theories relevant to the nature of 
society and human relationships from ancient writings to the 20th 
century. Prerequisite: Soc 1 (Fall and spring) 


124 Medical Sociology (3) Brown, Stewart 
Social factors and processes related to the etiology and treatment of 
physical and mental illness; medical occupations and professions, 
medical organizations, problems of delivery of health care services. 


(Fall) 
125 Sociology of Religion (3) Wallace, Yeide 


Introduction to history of the religious area of sociology; analysis of 
reciprocal impact of secular upon religious and religious upon secu 


lar institutions (Fall) 

126 Urban Sociology (3) Helmer 
Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, problems of 
urban living, group life, personality, urban housing, city planning, 
and suburban development (Fall) 

1 r 

27 Population Problems (3) Stewart 
Composition of populations, trends in population growth and popula 
tion pressure, factors producing population movements, effects of 
migration, population policies—eugenics and birth control (Fall) 

128 . 

Urban Problems and Policies (3) Helmer 


X 
domina; on urban problems and the policies developed in response to 
nem; special focus on Washington, D.C.; students placed in Wash- 
i 

hgton agencies; seminar sessions devoted to social-policy analyses 


of the students’ experiences. (Spring) 


——— — —— 
—Ó—— 
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Tropes 
ind minority groups in 
ind range ot prob 


129 Race and Minority Groups (3) 


Analysis I relationships between dominant 


society, particularly in the United States; nature i 
em analvsis of the phenomenon 01 prejudice (Spring) 

130 Class, Status, and Power (3) Stephens 
Analysis of distribution of resources al d opportunities 10! participa 
tion, education ind social mobility in American society; inter 

policies which affect thes? 


national comparisons analysis of public 
distributions (Fall) 

132 Political Sociology (3) Helmer, Lengerman? 
Analvsis of problems involved ir s n 
distribution of power in 


participation 


the study of power relation 


prot esses 0 


mobilization 


society; types and 


society 
and political 


government politi« al 
(Fall) 

Wallace, Trope 
onal perspet tives and 
general to 
com 


133 Sociology of Education (3) 

Analysis of educational systems from instituti 
as agencies of socialization relationships of education in 
icluding technological, communa and subcultural 


soc lety 
ponents (Spring) 


Courtless, Trop’ 


135 Juvenile Delinquency (3) 
iile detention, the juvenile court 


ing delinquency; juveni 
(Spring) 


treatment of offenders 
Ü 
Courtless, Trop’, 
to the development an 


ion 
nd legal institutio? 


Factors produ: 


training schools 


136 Criminology (3) 


Nature and distribution of crime as related 
riminal law and various social a 


(Fall) 


opera | of 


in urban society 
137 Sociology of Law (3) Courtle® 
probl® 


phenomenon and agency of social control 


Law as a social 
of legal concepts, doctrines and institutions (Fall) 

S a 8 

139 Society and the Deviant (3) Trop? 

«ancy 

Analysis f relationship f s tv. socialization, and devia, 

] | criminal offenders rehabilitat 


community, courts, and schools (Spring) 


programs iI 
Cis? 


140-41 Social Research Methods (3-3) Boeckmann, ad 
} i sthods in soc iology" 440 


social responses to 


Soc 140: introduction to basic rest irch 
141: advanced research methods. Prerequisite to Soc 141: 506 
Soc 140 and 141—fall and spring 


143 Social Movements (3) 
; lective behaviot agg 


Gent urvev of the various torm: 

; " y 
ani ots. social movement etc.) detailed study 
the genesis, development ind deca! vements and § 


revolutions (Spring) 
Cis! 


144 Public Opinion and Mass Communication (3) jc 
Communication process with emphasis on 1 ternational commu 
nd ma medi measurement of propag 


tions, propaganda, an 
campaigns (Fall) 


i 


151 Problems of Urban Social Systems (9) 


152 Problems of Urban Social Systems—Supervised 
Field Work (6) 


ce-resea 


1T Con rrent egistrat i »0 Loi require 


153 Poverty in America 


and econ nodels of behavior of low m 


155 Women, Sex Roles, and Socialization (3) 


ment (Fall 


160 Death and Dying: A Sociological Perspective 


Proce | 
lati I f 
ibort urd i 
death in li erature d philos Sp 
181 Major Social Processes (3) 
Analvs 
import nce t e fig I M la 
Social change, et opic chang ich 
lor credit. Admission by 


Spring) 


191 C > íi. «7. 
1 Current Emphases in Sociology 
An ilVsis 
ol S( 


credit \ 


195 
95 Research (1. 2, or 3) 


‘orme . 


Int 
erde 
department 
1 


161 


149 Modern Sociological Theory (3) Wallace, Lengermann 


Wallace 


Staff 


Third Group 
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of the staff member of 


the approv al 
(Fall an 


posal of their plan of study for 


who will be directing their research 


the department 


spring) 


203 Social Organization (3) Wallace, Brow? 
Introduction to sociological concepts and perspectives on sot iety as 
of institutions. Recommended for students offering sock 


(Fall) 


a system 
ology as a supporting field 
Lengerman? 
wider social 
V, politic? 


210 Theoretical Foundations of Political Sociology (3) 


elationship of politics to the 


of power, alienation, ideolog 
Fall) 


Sociological theory on the r 
system. Emphasis on concepts 
stability, conflict, and change 
Lengermann, Boeckman? 
United States; distri 
partic ipatio 
(Spring 


212 Seminar: Political Processes (3) 
political process in the 


Sociological studies of 
socialization, attitudes 


butions of power; politic al 
social movements. Prerequisite: Soc 210 
220 Religious Institutions in Urban America (3) Wallace, yeide 
and patterns of interacti? 
urbe 


communication 


gious institutions 


Structural variety of reli 
institutions in contemporary 


between religious and secular 
life (Spring, even years) 


Helme 


223 Urban Sociology (3) 
Sociological perspectives on urbanization and urbanism and on the 
determinants of the forms and structure of the city (Fall) 
224 Urban Life (3) Helm? 
Examination of differentiation social, cultural, areal; life style 
Soc rd 


territorial groupings, community participation Prerequisite: 

(Spring) 

Boeckmann, os 

ind review » 

only & 
HW 


230 Sociological Research Methods (3) 
of sociological research strategies € 
ommended for students with 
Prerequisite: 9 


Systematic survey 
the literature in this area. Re 
undergraduate course in research techniques 
or equivalent. (Fall) 

231 Seminar: Advanced Research Methods (3) Boeckmann, is 
few sophisticated research pest 
in the methodology of socia 
(Spring) 


study and evaluation of a 
developments 
Soc 230 or equivalent. 


Intensive 
niques and of new 
search. Prerequisite 


: : ‘ ar p 
232 Seminar: Research Planning and Execution (3) Cisin, Boeckmé® 
research projects; rec ommended for 


AX ll 
arch Prerequisite 


Clinical review of student r 
in thesis and dissertation rese 


dents engaged 
(Spring) 


230 or equivalent. 


walla” 


and & 


235 Seminar: Sociology of Education (3) 
education "m. 


theories on relationships between e 
and cultural character of society: it 
as educational ach je 
and t 


Sociological 
economic, political, social, 
social factors relating to such topics 


nation of 
ucational structures, 


ment, the changing functions of ed 
of teacher and student (Spring, odd years) 
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238 Seminar: Development of Sociological Theory (3) Lengermann 


f 


analysis of the lassical theoretica tate Fa 


239 Seminar: Modern Sociological Theory (3) Lengermann, Wallace 


' 1 ; f Y } f 
nat and t iu on ra ools I 


Inten ve exam 
;ciological theory in Europe and America idvanct inalys of 


theoretical perspective Prereq te 


240 Sociology of Work and Occupations (3) Stewart, Brown 


Analysis of occupational role ] ructures; recruitment and 
ing; adjustment probiems at vari S careg stagt nterreiations 
of stratification, life styles, and work roles Fall 
241 Sociology of Work and Organizations (3 Stewart 
Theorv of mplex organizations relative » work in industr govern 
m t ind bu ex iat I 4 " on 
mal recruitn illoca formal organization, 
and interorganizational relations (Spring) 
242 Seminar: Urban Medical Systems (3) Brown, Stewart 
Sociological analvsis of various problems in urban medical systems 
e.g, delivery of health care sem terprofessional relationships 
i community health care, et SI x) 
0E9 OG. : a A . = 
252 Seminar: Sociology and Social Policy (3) Boeckmann, Helmer 
Concepts, theory and re rch v I en trate the applicability 
Of a sociological persp € ex i stems 
i roles, form zation OV 110 decision making, 
social values) on In € 


254 Seminar: Methods in Boeckmann, Helmer 
Social Policy Research (3) 
G1 f Y 


tion research of social expe T si 1 chno 
logical forecasting Prerequisite Stat 105, Soc 230, 252 ission 
of instructor Spring) 
*25C ud 5 y 
59 Law and Criminology I: Search for Courtless, Tropea 
the Causes of Criminal Behavior (3) 
Same as Law 475(2) (Fall 


kton 

261 Law and Criminology II: Society’s Courtless, Tropea 
Responses to the Criminal Offender (3) 
Same as Law 476(2) Spring) 


262 Seminar: Police and the Community (3) Courtless, Tropea 


$ I 1 | 

Analysis of contemporary urban law enforcement, including policing 
Styles," civil disorder, police-community relations, and competing 
Perspectives on the place of police agencies in civil society 


(Fall) 


2 : : ` 
63 Seminar: Law and Society (3) Courtless 


Selected problems in law as an instrument of social pol 
Z “n the organization of legal decision-making processes 
tud 
ents re 
Supple entr P stering for Soc 259 or 261 make T wil 
x, Mtary aot 259 or 2 à i i 
Y see the Ne gnments equivalent to one additional se F de 
Itional Law Center Ri 
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265 Seminar: Criminal and Courtless, Tropes 
Juvenile Justice Systems (3) 
rspective n components 


Development of a systematic pel 
enile and criminal justice 


and rela 
SV stems. 


tionships constituting the juv 
(Spring, even years) 

*290 Principles of Demography (3) staff 
Introduction to basic demographic perspectives and data methods 
for analysis of population size, distribution, and composition; de: 
terminants consequences of population trends (Fall) 

*591 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) staff 
Basic methods for analysis of mortality natalitv, and migration; pop" 

estimation of demographic measures 


lation estimates and projections 
data (Spring) 


from incomplet 


295 Research (arr.) 
Independent study 
to register for Soc 295, 


and special projects. Before permission 1$ gran 
the student must submit a written plan 0 
of the department who 


f the staff member 
for credit 


study for the approval of 
will be directing the researc h. May be repeated once 
(Fall and spring) 

staff 


299—300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 
-— ` r . r ; ; à 8 
333 Seminar: Theory Construction and Application (3) Trop? 
;ocid 
examination of the elements of current theories in the so 
with the major objective of developing general principii 
functions of theory 


Critical 
sciences 


of theory construction; consideration of the 


sociological research (Fall) 
suf 


351 Selected Topics in Sociology (3) 4 
Intensive investigation oi spet ial topics in soc iology. May be a 
peated for credit. The following topic(s) will be offered as gil 
demand requires each fall semester: (1) Social Research— d 

research, philosophy 0 


in social research, evaluation 
(2) Political Sociology—comparative political struc log 
; (3) Socio 


ence, etc.; (4) 
processes of policy formation, social movements, et tc 
logy: ê 


inference 


of Work—work and public bureaucracies, industrial socio J 

= 1253 i t 
352 Selected Topics in Sociology (3) 5 " 
Intensive investigation of special topics in so¢ iology. May E de 


The following topic(s) will be offered as Ni 
mand requires each spring semester: (1) Sociological Theory—* gal 
of important. theorists such as Marx, Weber, Parsons; impo gy 
social change, social control important schools rj 
general systems theory; (2) Urban ace 
sub-urbanization, the urban schoo * ah 
related topics; (3) Law and Society 
and related topics. 


Geography 


peated for credit. 


themes such as 
as svmbolic interactionism, 
ogy—ecological processes, 
and ethnic relations, and 
sociology of law, theories of deviance p 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the Departments of Economics 


Regional Science, Sociology and Statistics 


CIAL EDUCATIO 


SPE 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general 


examination. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 


Limited to Doctor of Philosoy 


credit (Fall and spring 


hy candidates. May be repeated for f | 


"ANISH | 


Se 


| 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff I | j 
| * Romance Languages and Literatures. 


$ T 
"ICIAL, EDUCATION |l | | 


b 

Ofessore À l " 

dn, oS P. Botwin (Chairman), R.S. Cottrell, Jr., R.K. Ives 
late Professor J.R. Shotel 


(( 
E R 
stant Professors M.S. Castleberry, L.A. Tsantis, N.D. Tiscione, N.J.S 


Obe 
Ag el, R. Ianacone 
‘stant Pr s ! 
Instr, rofessorial Lecturer H. Novakovitch 
struc i ; | 
Letur tor M.B. Freund (Research) 
l ers W.H, Eddy, J.L. Boyle 
Prog | 
Arts pes of study in special education leading to the degrees of Bachelor of , 
Offer Education, Master of Arts in Education, and Doctor of Education are 
y the School of Education and Human Development (see pages 103-32) 
8e 
“and Group | 
10 : ; i | 
1 Seminar: Dimensions of the Complementary Staff 
Teaching Role (3) | 
Instructional experiences designed to refine the insights and compe | 
tencies essential for successfu operation of the complementary 
teac hing model (Fall) 
102 : A 
Teaching the Child with Special Needs: Staff 
ethods and Materials (3) 
Laboratory course taught in an elementary public school. Students 
" Serve and participate in a demonstration seminar conducted by | 
e instructor, Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 189 (Fall) | i 
103 T , | 
eaching the Child with Special Needs: Staff EN 
"reative Programming (3) hi 
of ninuation of SpEd 102. Concentration on the total programming | 
, ; : . l 
S the child with special needs. Must be taken concurrently with BU 
SPEd 199 (Sprir hd 
: (Spring) 
1701 j 
nte : : - | 
^ qpersonal/Intrapersonal Relationships Staff 
X Pecial Education Teachers (3) | 
-onsi 1 : 
üsideration of factors leading to successful interaction with chil- 


Ten. (Fall) 
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189 Preprofessional Practicum: Observing the Special Child 
in na Regular Class Milieu (3) 


stu 
upervised internship in school e 5" 


setting. Emphasis on intensiv 
^ , y 
of children with special needs Must be take concurrently 


SpEd 102 (Fall) 

190 Preprofessional Practicum: Inspecting a Continuum 5 
of Special Education Services (3) 

ation seti? 


special edu« 


Observation and participation in various 
Emphasis on exposure to and tamı iarity with goals and prog 
of various special education models. Must be taken concur? 
with SpEd 103 (Spring) 

197-98 Special Study in Special Education (3 -3) s 
Individual or group study or research ui der the guidance of § 
members. Program and conferences arrange d with adv isor Admis 
by permission of advisor (Academic year 

St 


199 Practicum in Complementary Teaching (6) 
Duporvisad teaching p in a school-based intervention T 
gram. Student teaching with children identified as needing He 
education services. A minimum of 240 clock hours required: 


interns 


sion by permission of the instructor (Spring) 
200 Psychosocial Developme 'oung Tis 
2 sychosocial Development of Young 
Exceptional Children (3) 
and interactive pro^ 


A course designed to illuminate the complex 


which exist in the relationship between ps svchosocial develop” 


and the development process in general (Fall) 
Third Group 4 
è ; ; 0 
201 Introduction to Special Education (3) pa 


Survey course to acquaint prospective teat hers with special "m 
of the various eS oot 


tion and to help them become aware 
a schoo 


modifications necessary to accomodate children in 


230 Vocational Assessment of the Secondary 
Level Handicapped Student (6) 


Individual study of methods and oc 
, " J 
ment including formal and informal tests to determine V Je | 


interests and aptitudes, academic performance, learning $ 
behavioral readiness (Fall) pi 


231 Selected Vocational Methods and Materials (3) 


Selected materials and techniques used in teaching 
for the secondary school level handicapped person 
and occupational skill areas (Fall) 


jana 


| asf 
materials used in vocation® i "t 


n 
and prog" y 
in 8€ 

career, leisure, 


232 Practicum: Vocational/Special Education (3) 
different sites off 


and” 
rot 
ring nil 


Placement in at least three to five á 
in the areas of pre-vocational industrial arts, and vocati 
gramming that serve the adolescent student (Fall) T 
233 Curriculum for Vocational/Special Education (3) 4 pic. 
g acad? 


Examples and practice in designing and implementing 


23 


236 Secondary Career Planning for the Handic 


1 l 
help, career education, pre-vocational, industrial arts, and vocational 


cur! um ski yr the handicapped Fall) 

4 Seminar in Vocational/Special Education (3) [anacone 
Weekly seminar dealing with experiences, problems, and concerns 
encountered during the internship with handicapped adolescents 
Must be taken concurrentlv wi Spe Ed ition 295 (Spring) 

5 Coordination of Job Placement Programs in Eddy 


Vocational/Special Education (3) 
Examples and programming considerations for the development and 
gram Spring) 


coordination of 


an adolescent job piacement 


apped (3) [anacont 


(Formerly Posts: idary Career Planning fo! ie Handicapped} 
This course will address the on-going process of career decision 
making by the handicapped perso: is completing a secondary 
school level program Summer) 

260 Developmental Assessment of Shotel, Tsantis, Tiscione 


Young Exceptional Children (3) 


Lecture lemonstrations, and cli: ractice in formal and informal 
assessment procedures. Admission by permission of instructor 


(Fall) 


261 Practicum: Methods and Materials Ives, Tsantis, Castleberry, 


for Young Exceptional Children (6) Shotel, Sobel 
Clinical practice in design and impleme ntation of edt 

gies and materials. Three dimensions: designing and 

teaching materials, classroom teaching, feedback and eval ( 
professor. Taught at a demonstration site. Requires eight hours a 
Week in service (Fall) 


*02 Seminar: the Education of Sobel, Tsantis, 


263 


Young Exceptional Children (3) Tiscione, and Staff 
Weekly seminar dealing with experience: | and concerns 
of young ex 


encountered during the internship for n 
SpEd 292. Ad- 


Ceptional children. Must be taken concurre 
mission by permission of instructor (Spring) 


The Severely and Profoundly Handicapped Child: Freund 
Methods and Materials (3) 

(Formerly Introduction to the Education of the Severely and Multiply 
Handic apped Child) 


Survey of the characteristics and learning patterns of children with 


Severe disabilities. Lecture and field experience Fall) 


26 -— 
^ Advanced Study in the Special Education of Severely Tiscione 


26 


and Multiply Handicapped Children (3) 
Specialize d programs, techniques 
with severe disabilities (Spring, even years) 


5 Clin; 
minica] Experience with Multiply Handicapped Ives 
Developmentally Disabled Young Children (3) 


Pre ; 
liminary field experience designed for students with no experi 
ence in 1 


nece early childhood special education. Supervi 


SSary for . ' lati "hr } 
j r program articulation. Three-week 
ment in I > 


ind methods for teaching children 


an early childhood special education setting (Summer) 


Novakovil 


266 The Development of Language in 


Young Exceptional Children (3) 4l 
tł ‘ f and the applicat] 


Introduction to the study of language acquisition 1) 

of current research on language of handicapped children (FaP | 

| 

267 The Early Childhood Special Educator: rsantis, Í 


A Survey of Roles and Services (3) F 
spectrum of roles available in early childh 


Examination of the 
" " Ü 
expectations and psychos? 


special education; emphasis on role 


dvnamics of the various settings (Spring 
268 The Development of Young Exceptional Children Sobel, Fre" 


with Emphasis on Handicapping Conditions (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), site visitation (3 hours), discussion (1 bor 
(Fall) 

269 Multidisciplinary Theory in Ives, Tiscione, Castleb?" 
Special Education (3) jl 
Seminar involving student presentations focusing on so¢ iological y 
psychological constructs relevant to interpersonal intraperson? | 
lationships (Fall) 1 

: à : OP 1 

270 Mainstreaming: Adapting Programs and Curriculum ə 
to Meet the Needs of the Special Child (3) yous 

to the 


Adapting the Early Childhood Curriculum to 


(Formerly 

Exceptional Child) 

Review of the basic curriculum areas as they relate oat 
y 


ment of readiness skills in special education (Spring, 0 


pl 
271 The Interdisciplinary Approach to Planning for the Fee 
Severely or Multiply Handicapped Child (3) i 
participate as educit 


Laboratory experience in which students 
members of an interdisciplinary team (Fall) " 
Gho 


273 Seminar for Special Education Ives, Castleberryi 


Strategist Intern (3) cel? 


Weekly seminar dealing with experiences, problems, and € ist ! 
encountered during special education/early childhood strates’ 
ternship. Concurrent enrollment in SpEd 293 required (Sp? E. 

isci” 


290 Control and Management Techniques for the 
Young Exceptional Child (3) " 
tools essential for f , 
familiarity 6^ p 
Admission 


Examination of the theory, techniques, and 
control. Designed to provide practice as well as 
various theories of control of human behavior 
mission of instructor (Fall) if 
TE x. - En ^ hel, Fie 

292 Professional Internship in Education l'iscione, Sobe^ 
of Young Exceptional Children (6 or 9) 


Supervised internship in the education of young 
of 420 clock hours required. M 


re, 
exceptions! af 
ust be tā " 


¢ 


dren. A minimum 

currently with SpEd 262 (Spring and summer) 
293 Professional Internship for the Special 

Education/Early Childhood Strategist (9) 


Supervised internship in strategist role, emphasizing 


469 


multi-dir ca early childhood 
program. A minimun f 420 clock-! I e ed. Concurrent en 
rollment in SpEd 2 ] ex 

295 Professional Internship in [anacone and Stafi 
Vocational/Special Education (9) 
Supervised internship he ocational/spt il ex Í f adi 


nulti-dimen 


lescent handicapped yout emphasizing the div 


gramming. A 


sional, i1 agency cooperative needs for su 
minir 1 of 420 clock hours is required. Must be taken concurrently 
with Special Education 234 (Spring 
297-9r ful : v sE , ~ z . Q PA 

3 Individual Study in Special Education (3-3) Staff 
Individual study or research under guidance of staff member. Pro 
gram and conferences arranged ith 5 \dmiss by permis 
sion of advisor (Academic year) 


306 Dynamics of Family Intervention: ves, Castleberry, 


Theory and Practice in Special Education (3) Tsantis 
Theoretical foundations and clinical techn »cessary for the 


early childhood special educator to succes 
handicapped children (Spring) 


counsel parents of 


360 Advanced Techniques in the Tiscione 
Diagnostic-Assessment Process (3) 


Application of theoretical concepts of assessment development of 


assessment programs; interpretation and applic n of interdisci 
plinary diagnostic evaluations. Prerequisite: SpEd 260 or equivalent 
(Summer) 
F 
Uth Group 
4( ES A A o ~ : : : 
‘1 Doctoral Mini-Seminar in Special Education (1) Staff 


Participation in a small group with a selected faculty member; in- 
lensive study and discussion of an area of common interest in an 
informal environment providing for the exchange of ideas and 
Optimum potential for personal and professional growth. Admission 


by permission of instructor (Fall) 
453 
754 : : x oe 
Doctoral Internship: Special Education (6—6) Staff 
Supervised professional internship in college teaching, administra 
tion, supervision, or private agency function. Each internship indi- 
Vidually arranged. Admission by permission of advisor (Aca- 


demic year) 


49 
? Departmental Seminar in Special Education (3) Shotel 


ropvides an opportunity for selected graduate students to develop, 
dm: and demonstrate their skills and abilities in a small-group 

g with fellow students and department faculty. Admission by 
Permission of instructor (Spring) 


491 Di 
Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 
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470 COURSES 


SPEECH AND DRAMA E 


Professors J.W. Hillis (Director of Speech Pathology and Audiology); LS 
Bowling (Chairman), W.M. Reynolds (Director of Speech Commune 
tion), L.S. Bielski 

Professorial Lecturer G. Herer" 

Associate Professors M.D.M. Brewer, J.R. Regnell, M.S. Kernan ( 
C.W. Linebaugh | 

Associate Professorial Lecturer N. Striffler — 

Assistant Professors N.C. Garner (Director of 1 heater), S. Keller (Direc | 

B.W. Sabelli, J.E. Thiel, P.Z. Tauss, A.G Wade, 


| 
Visiting 


of Forensics), 
Jacobson 
Instructor T.A. Farrand 


oa inf 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in dramatic art (departmental) rhe follow 
requirements must be fulfilled dest! 
1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 80-87. (St y 
taken, 


should consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be jé 
satisfying the requirement for meaningful initiation into the social $t 
and the natural and mathematical sciences.) 


2. Prerequisite courses—SpDr 1, 11. 


: í oro 
3. Required courses in related areas—24 semester hours of second-8 


courses outside the Department of Speech and Drama as approved by the ™ i 
the classics, English 


advisor. (Courses in dramatic literature offered in 
foreign language departments are strongly recommended.) 

4, Required courses in the major SpDr 151, 152 or 195, 
semester hours in second-group drama courses 


«ion! 
165-66; 12 additi? 


" 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in speech comm broadcts" 
(departmental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled po 

75, 80-87. (Students eng 
taken in sa i 


studies 


u 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74 
consult the departmental advisor regarding courses to be 
the requirement for meaningful initiation into the social 


natural and mathematical sciences.) 
2. Prerequisite courses—SpDr 1, 11 


ie 
n 

3. Required courses in related areas—-12 semester hours in psychology ® ind! 

philosophy as approved by the major advisor; 18 semester hours in 1 py 
subject area outside the Department of Spee h and Drama as approve" ^ 

Y 

1 ; mes 

SpDr 112, 121, 126; 15 additional Sg 
Speech and pra 


major advisor 

4. Required courses in the major 
hours of second-group courses in the Department of 
approved by the major advisor 

p 

Bachelor of Arts with a major in speech pathology and audiology (dep 
mental)—The following requirements must be fulfilled 

1. The general requirements as stated on pages 74 
should consult the departmental advisor regarding courses 
satisfying the requirements for meaningful initiation into the 
and the natural and mathematical sciences.) 
2. Prerequisite courses SpDr 1, 11 : equ" 

3. Required courses in related areas—Psyc 115, 121 and 131 (or ee fr? 
lent), plus 15 additional semester hours of sec ond-group courses selec 


75, 80-87. 


socia 


related areas as approved by the major advisor : 
ic 
unive 


* Gilbert Richard Herer is also Professor of Child Health and Development in the 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


AMA 


AND DR 


Sy Required ; i I 
Mona] semester hour f course the Department of Speech and Drama 


itanna 
proved by the major advisor 


Master of Art in the fie Id | pee t [ Prere uISITE 
i degree of Bachelo ! najo eei patholo ud 
21 this University, or Tanta EE 
Mitude Test of the Gra d Exa l 
quired: the general requirements, pages 90-9¢ he p I f study 
sists of 36 semester hours of approved urse work without a thesi 01 
mith the approval of the department 1 este hour f pr ved irse 
ark plus a thesis (equival r ho All students fy 
* academic and supervised practicum requirement f the Certificate , 
“nical Competence ¿ i n Speech and H ; Association 
1 students must tal nnati«c A ology Q ec} 
‘thology Peta le thr nal tino Service. Student ys 
"quest the Testing Servi of nx o the depértnili 
if Speech and dE : Ifi ^ tho centrül-rennisetust 
p he Graduate School of Arts Qc J the Maste ( nprehensive 
mination Satisfactory test | mnsti hn lena: t. at least thee 
p before graduation 
harter of Fine Arts in the field of Iramati ri Prert quisite the degree of 
* elor of Arts from this University, or uivalent degret 
“OLS f n nd third-crour urse wor 
Planned of (1) 30 semester hours of se on and — I ur work 
Sik a in consultation with the advisor 2) a creative th« 
engiga tional semester hours) in the selected area of conce 
ac ate is expected to complete the program in residence in 1 


^ emic-y 


/ear semesters 


Bg 

1c . I } nd ron 

Pres helor of Arts in Education with a teaching field in spee ind drami 
SQuisite: the education curriculum, pages 113-14 

On » tired: the 

"Page 117 


speech and drama option and the pī 


Spe 

e 3 d > 
*h and Hearing Therapy: See Speech and Hearing Clinic, page 54 
h 

Ist Group 


1 Communicative Speaking and Listening (3) Reynolds and Staff 
Basic theories and principles of speech communication composition 


of speaking in interpersonal, groug and 


delivery, and criticis 
Public situations. Recording fee, $4 Fall and 


2 Eden p - s 

Interpersonal Communication (3) Reynolds 
Introduction to the role of verbal and nonverbal transactions in 
SPontaneous, face-to-face encounters. Role-playing, models, and 
Simulations, (Summer) 

11 Vo; 
Voice and Diction (3) Bielski and Wade 
Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in conversa- 
piel Speech. Analysis and correction of individual speech delivery 

cy through tapes and weekly performances. Recording fee, $4 


(Fall ang spring) 


ION 


OF INSTRUCT 


COURSES 


472 
32 Interpretation of Literature (3) wee 
‘ormerly Oral Interpretation of Literature) 


s 
performance. Interpretation of p? 


The study of literature through | 
poetry, and drama. Recording fee, $4 Fall and spring) 


45 Understanding the Theater (3) Tau” 
The art of the theater; its literature, aesthetics, and mechanics. Con 


ø! 
tributions of the playwright, actor, director, and designer €X xamit” 
t theatrical pe 


rough lectures and class discussion. Attendance at 


n 
formances and presentations by visiting artists Primarily for ? 


i 
majors (Fall and spring) ! 
| 
. . ees . . Jie 
49 Rhetoric in Political and Social Action (3) Ke” | 
: " o 
Study of the use and abuse of rhetoric in contemporary politi? 
and social movements, Influence of speech " communicatitits : 
opinion-making, examine d by means of readings, guest speakers: © ] 
field projects (Fall) 
Second Group | 
i 
101 Bioacoustics (3) oa 
gl 
Acoustic analysis of speech and the physiology of reception Y 
processing of speech by the human auditory system Prered ig 


BiSc 3-4 or 11-12 or equivalent; Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 or equiv 


(Fall) 

103 Biophonetics (3) Linebolt 
Biological bases of speech production. Emphasis on the funr dl 
of the nervous system, the respiratory system, and the e 


and articulatory mechanisms in the production of inte slligible sp 
Prerequisite: BiSc 3-4 or 11-12 or sre nt; Psyc 1 or 5 or 
equivalent. (Fall) 


104 Introduction to Speech Pathology (3) ast 
of body} 


Survey of the field of speech pathology. The effect 


pathologies and environmental factors on the production 9 


and language. Prerequisite: SpDr 103 (Spring) 
" 
t y y a? - gs” 
105-6 The Writing of Plays (3-3) claey " 
en 
Same as Engl 105-6. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12; cons 


instructor. The student should submit a writing sample !9 5. 
structor before registration 
; rel 
108 Introduction to Audiology (3) a 
pa 


Survey of the field of audiology. The effect of body- -systemi 
acoustic stimu’ " 


gies on the reception of speech and other ca 
| and educ ri" 


dures of pure-tone and speech audiometry. Clinica 
services for the hearing impaired. Prerequisite: SpDr 101. 

mo! 

111 Business and Professional Speaking (3) Re 


Study of the communication process in business and pr? polio 
in sii 
selling "T. 


e 1 
programs, and services; interviews; conferences; spet ch i! 
(Fall) 


and supervisory activities. Primarily for nonmajors. 


speaking; practice in presenting technical reports 


112 Persuasion (3) Keller 


In-depth study of the principles and techniques of persuasive speak 
ing, with emphasis on the psychological factors in audience analysis 
and adaptation, Prerequisite: SpDr 1 permission of instructor 
Recording fee, $4 (Spring) 


113 Voice for the Theater (3) Jacobson 
[he practice and application of voice production in four areas 


skeletal alignment, breathing, resonance, and articulation. Emphasis 
18 pla ed on indiv d ial awareness I the | rocess OI VOICE I I auctior 
and its apy ation to dramati x Prereq SpD al per 
mission of instructor 

114 Introduction to Acting (3) Jacobson 


For non-dramatic art majors. Introd on t he I ples of acting 
for stage and television. Practice in scene work and on-camera per 
lormance opring) 


115 Acting I (3) Garner 
Basic techniques of concentration, imaginati and character analy 
5 1 by per 


sis. Concurrent registration in HKLS 115 required 
mission of instructor (Fall) 


116 Acting II (3) Garner 


Principles of role development. Scene study, principally in 20th 
century realism. Concurrent registration in HKLS 116 required. Ad 
mission by audition. Prerequisite: SpDr 115 Spring 


118 Structural Analysis of Speech and Language (3) Staff 


Development of skills in the phonetic/ phonemic transcript 
Syntactic analysis of oral language samples. Prerequisite: Psyc 115 


or equivalent (Spring) 


119 Clinical Procedures for Communication Disorders (3) Hillis 


Development of skill in ision treatment techniques for com 
munication disorders. Em 
Clinical and educational 

Capped. Prerequisite: Psyc 121 and 131, or equivalent, and permission 


of instructor (Fall) 


of prov ders of 


ces for the communicatively handi- 


121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) Reynolds 


) : j Lr» , i 
Process of thinking and problem-solving in committees and small 
Sroups; methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequi- 
Site: SpDr 1 or permission of instructor Fall and spring 


126 Argumentation and Debate (3) Reynolds 


Study of the ad 


advocacy stem; special emphasis on issue identifica 


tion, use of evidence, and logical proof. Extensive practice in argu- 
Mentative speaking. Recording fee, $4. Prerequisite: SpDr 1 or 


Permission of instructor (Spring) 


127.» 
9 Advanced Debate Practice (1—1) Keller 


Admission by permission of instructor, after one semester of satis- 


actory participation in intercollegiate debate program. May be re 
Peated for 
Spring) 


a total of four semester hours of credit Fall and 


473 


74 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


oq : jel 
133 Broadcasting in America (3) Thie 
f American broadcasting 


Study of the origins, structure, and nature of 
including the effects of television programming (Fall) 

te d| 
34 Radio Production (3) Farrah 


Formerly Radio Production and Performance 


n jo? 
a communicat 
a variety of rao" 


to the basic concepts of radio as 


Introduction 


medium; emphasis on the design ind production of $5 
programs. Prerequisite: permission of instructor Recording fee 
(Spring) 
41 
Farrah! | 


135-36 Radio Workshop (1-1) 
Practical work in campus 
instructor, after one semester of satisfactory 
activities. May be repeated for a total of four 
credit (Academic year) 


scion A 
ssion by permission. 


radio station. Admi c 


participation in 
semester hours © 


Kelle! 


141 Negotiations and Conflict Resolution (3) Ki 
of conflic* 


ved in negotiation 


Speech communication factors invo! 
)f models and simulations (Summer) 


143 Origins of Contemporary Rhetorical Theory (3) Rey 
they evolved ! “eo! 


Study of rhetorical theory and me thod as 
period to the present. 


Western world from the classical 
even years) 

: Ji 
144 History and Criticism of American Public Address (3) Rey 
oratory from its pre-Revolution origins bs nt | 


Study of American 
issues and movem 


present day, interpreted in terms of 
(Spring, odd years) 

= ee i qhi” 
145 Television Production (3) 


(Formerly Television Production and Performance) pro" 


Basic course in television production tec hniques and skillé 110? 

gramming, directing, script-writing, and other aspects of tele , e 

production. Extensive prat tice in working television equipme en igit? 
ts. Recording fee, $5 Prered 


phasis on various in-studio projec 
SpDr 134 (Fall) 


146 Advanced Television Production (3) 

Advanced Television Production and Perj formance} " 
hniq£ 

f television production tec wil 


Advanced study and practice ol s 
in working wit fef 


(Formerly 


Students are expected to demonstrate skill 
equipment and in the development of television program, red” 
original concepts to final productions Recording fee, $5. 
site: SpDr 134 and 145 (Spring) 
zar? 
147 Innovations in Television Communication (3) F es Ù 
Utilization of television technology for non-broadcast purpow gi 
medical, legal, therapeutic, artist and educational) Prer 
SpDr 133, 134, and 145 (Fall) 
9 
"ES ia i part 
148 Innovations in Television Production (3) pror 


+ . 7 
Advanced production work in areas des: ribed in SpDr 147 


site: SpDr 133, 134, 145, and 147 (Spring) 


: 
| 
1 
J 
li 


2n— ~- mem t E Spis 
LADDER 


Se 


] 

149 Communicative Effects of Broadcast Programming (3) 
Theories and research pertair I | es, coniroversies ind prob 
lems of cultural conditioning in American broadcast programming 
Includes effects of violence televis hildr: programming 
bias in the news, political mager Prerequisit« SpDr )3 
(Spring 

151 Stagecraft (3) Sabelli 


Lecture (2 hours) iboratory (1 hour Theories and practicum in 


construction, rigging, ant 


152 Advanced Stagecraft (3) Sabelli 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Theories and practicum in the 
fundamentals of lighting and sound for the theater 
(Fall and spring) 


154 Directing (3) 


Fundamentals of script analysis, casting and 
Prerequisite: Admission by permission of in 
$5 (Fall) 
cr ^ " , P : 
155 Play Production Practice I (1) Sabelli 
Theory and practicum in makeup design or property design (Fall) 


156 Play Production Practice II (1) Sabelli 


Theory and pra 
architecture (Spring) 


icum in scene pt 


161-62 Theatrical Styles (3-3) Tauss 


Detailed study of the culture, climate, and production techniques of 
significant periods of drama. Prerequisite: SpDr 165-66 (Academic 
year) 


163 Musical Theater (6) Sabelli and Jacobson 
(Formerly 3 credits) 


Growth of American musical theater. Development of all its compo- 
nents: libretto, dance, composition, lyrics, and the overall fabric of 
production (Summer) 


Misano tre : 
5-66 History of the Theater (3-3) Jacobson 


theater from 


An examination of the development and growth 


ugh Restoration 


Its beginnings to the present. SpDr 165: Gr 
SpDr 166: the 18th century to the present Academic year) 


169 Introduction to Creative Dramatics (3) Staff 
Study lr ' l 1atics. Materials 
and methods activities 
(Spring) 


OI 


* 
1 
92 The American Cinema (3) Mergen 


I " h] 

listory and criticism of Americ rhe course enable the 
Student to recognize and evaluate cinema tet hniques, to express the 
nu " , l , f £ , 
qraluation clearly in writing, and to understand the role of films in 

Bs 
TUE context of American culture 
Joi 
ht off, 
Department of Speech and Drama and the American Studies Program 
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sabe! 


193 Scene Design (3) ] 
including drafting, rendering w 


Fundamental study of scenography, 
model construction (Fall) 


Taus 


to Ù 


sui 


195 Costume History and Construction (3) 
History of fashion in Western civilization from ancient Egypt 
present Laboratory work in costume construction (Fall) 

196 Independent Study (1 to 6) 
Independent research and special projects. Open only to unde! 
graduate students in their senior year. Before students are perm 
to register for SpDr 196, they must submit a written proposal 0 " 
plan of study and obtain approval of the stafi member who WP 
directing the study and of the department chairman 


Third Group 


SpDr 268-290 and 295 are for Master of Arts candidates in the 
pathology and audiology; other students may be admitted by permission 0 


department 


; 2 gi 
215-16 Acting: Scene Study (3-3) Jacob | 
ti 

Scene work in modern, classic, and other nonrealistic drama. j 

mission by audition. Both courses may be repeated once for of 


Recording fee, $4. (Academic year) 
gab 


e 
and contemporary so 
model construction 


Admissi0® 


251 Advanced Scene Design (3) 
Exploration of all styles of traditional 
raphy. Creative projects include rendering, 
tume design, lighting design, and properties design 
permission of instructor (Spring, odd years) 
: aus 
252 Advanced Costuming (3) "m. 
Study of special design, style, and construction problems. e y 
gab? 


255 Lighting Design (3) si? 

tir , vis 
Theory and execution of lighting design for theater and tele 

Prerequisite: SpDr 152 (Spring, even years) 


g 
TRS GI gr 
256 Directing Seminar (3) o 

Problems in directing plays from selected periods. May be rep" 
for credit (Fall) gi! 
257 Modern Trends (3) e, P 
Study of recent developments in dramatic theory, = 
production (Fall, even years) gi 


258 Theater Management (3) 


literatu 


Theory and practice in theater management promotion, bor o 
and house management. Admission by permission of ins 
(Fall, odd years) 

*267 Interdisciplinary Study of Language Disorders (3-6) 
(Formerly 3 credits) "m; 
For graduate students in education, speech and hearing an 


and 
* An interdisciplinary course offered by the Departments of Education, Psychology: 


and Drama 


chology. Psycho-educational team eam diag 
analysis of case studies. Multidis tanding O 

phies of learning and treatment al ion m 
sion by permission of instructor 

268 Clinical Practice in Communication Disorders (1-3) Staff 
Supervised « inical practice in the eval | treatr f com 
munication disorders. May be repeated for lo t nester 
hours of credit (Fall and spring) 

269 Community Programs in Communication Disorders (3) Herer 
Methods and procedure for the planning ement, and opera 
tic of hospital, school, and other commu program for the 
communicatively handicapped (Spring 

271 Evaluation of Speech Articulation Disorders (2) Regnell 
Evaluation of persons with speech articulation rders: staffing of 
clinical cases, test demonstrations, critical evaluations of speech 
articulation testing procedures. Laboratory tee, $5 Fall) 


72 Etiology of rem Articulation Disorders ( 2) Hillis 


Biologica for disorders of speech 


ingi chological bases f 
articulation staffing of 


| cases. Laboratory fee, $5 (Spring) 


273 Treatment of Speech Articulation Disorders (2) Regnell 


Treatment procedures of persons w th disorders of speech articula- 
tion; emphas on pr imi ind other objective procedures for 
the improvement of speech staffin [ il cases 


Laboratorv fee, $5 


274 Evaluation of Fluency Disorders (2) Hillis 


Theories of the etiology of stuttering and related disorders; proce 
$5 (Fall) 


dures for evaluating fluency disorders. Laboratory 


275 Treatment of Fluency Disorders (2) Hillis 


Treatment procedures for disorders of speech fluency Laboratory 
fee, $5 (Spring) 

276 Fluency Disorders in Children (2) Hillis 
Developmental aspects of stuttering; evaluation ind treatment of 
fluency disorders in children. Laboratory fee, $5 


277 Clinical Evaluation of Language Disorders (3) Staff 
Evaluatior of language disorders ir children and adults; class staff 
ings of tats ige pathology cases, test nstrations, and critical 

evaluations of formal and informal 

Labor: itorv fee, $7.50 Fall 


age testing procedures 


2 | 
78 Applied Research in — Disorders (3) Linebaugh 


Current neurol inguistic and psycholinguistic research related le 
8uage pathologies in children and adults; emphasis on the tre 

of aphasia in adults moodi demonstrations f objective I 
dures for charting clinical progress. Laboratory fee, $7.50 Spring) 


27 
? Clinical Treatment of Language Disorders in Linebaugh 
Children (3) 


C . a . 
urrent language therapy programs for children and critical evalua 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


l 
ts: | 
tion of these programs in light of modern psy¢ holinguistic concep 
" H 
emphasis on objective procedures for attaining OI modifying gos” 
in language therapy for children with various handicapping con 


tions. Laboratory fee, $7.50 Summer) 


280 Functional Voice Disorders (2) Regi? 


Review of the normal structure and function of the vocal mechani | 
1ical/educational skills in P^ 


tion? 
nt for persons with functio? 


acquisition of knowledge and o 
viding speech evaluation and treatme 
voice disorders. Laboratory fee, $5 (Fall) 


281 Alaryngeal Speech (2) Reg? | 
i : ro 

Acquisition of knowledge and of clinical/educational skills in P | 
viding speech evaluation and treatment for larynge« tomized pers | 


Laboratory fee, $5 (Spring) 
: : : J| 
282 Organic Voice Disorders (2) Regn? 


Acquisition of knowledge and of clinical/educational skills in P^. 
viding speech evaluation and treatment for persons with org? 
voice disorders; special consideration given to the managemen 
voice disorders in children. Laboratory fee, $5. (Spring) 

Brew" | 
) 


: eo 
auditory training and sp 
licati”; 


283 Aural Rehabilitation (3) 

Systems, principles, and methods of 
reading, including development of lesson plans and their app 
in resolving communication problems of acoustically-handicaP 
individuals. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Fall) 

284 Advanced Clinical Audiology (3) Bowl 
Principles and methods underlying assessment of auditory diso i 
emphasis on bone conduction, masking, and speech intelligis 

Clinical implications, tests; demonstration and practicum Labor" 

fee, $7.50. (Fall) 


er 
285 Hearing Aids (3) B 
Discussion of hearing-aid characteristics and ele« troacoustic effi 
urements; hearing-aid effectiveness in improving communicativ® rint 
ciency; procedures for selection and clinical evaluation 0 ‘ 
aids; counseling of the patient (Spring) 
jn 
286 Special Auditory Tests (3) por 


Special speech and pure tone audiometric techniques for di ptiff 
tiating conductive, cochlear, and retro-cochlear lesions, for ! ntl” 


ing functional hearing losses. Clinical application of tests 8n 
pretation of results. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Fall) 
mu 
perg à wl 
287 Auditory Processing (3) Bo p. 
^ i r -option ^, 
Detailed study of the factors which affect auditory percepto is" 
comprehension; methods and procedures used in identify! ry fe 
orders of auditory perception and comprehension Laborato 
$7.50 (Spring) i 
powi” 


288 Psychosocial Aspects of Hearing Loss (3) ag D 
Consideration of the rationale and procedures for evaluat jq 
social and emotional behavior as well as the intellectual poten 

those with impaired hearing. Laboratory fee, $7.50 (Spring 


79 


289 Impedance Audiometry and Middle Ear Function (3) Staff 
'] | | A t 


[Formerly Pediatric and Imp eA ometry 

Development of in impedance audiometry and audiological 

assessment of middle ear function. Laboratory fee, $7.50 Fall 
290 Management of the Hearing-impaired Child (3) Brewer 


Overall management approach to the hard-of-hearing child including 


diagnosis, parent counseling, amplification, educational placement 


treatment programs and procedures, and re-evaluation. Laboratory 
fee, $7.50 (Summer) 

292 Language Intervention in the Schools (3) Staff 
Analysis of language performance problems of hool children and 
development of intervention strategies. Fo il education teach 
ers, learning disabilities specialists, remedial reading specialists, 
audiologists speech pathologists and teachers of the hearing-im- 


paired. Professional experience in one of these fields is recommended 


but not required (Summer) 


294 Independent Research in Dramatic Art (arr.) Staff 
May be repeated for credit Fall and spring) 


295 Independent Research in Speech and Hearing (arr.) Staff 
299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) pe 


(Fall and spring) 
STATISTICS 


Pofessors H.F. Bright, S. Kullback (Emeritus), H.W. Lilliefors, A.D. Kirsch 
H. Shumway, J. Cornfield, J.L. Gastwirth, L. Shaw (Research), N 
fante] (Research), D. Krueger (Research), S.W. Greenhouse (Chairman), 

Projo; Singpurwalla (Research) 

A 'Ssoria] Lecturers F.C. Leone 

3 SSOciate p 

^ISSOCiate P 


J. Bailar III 
rofessors C.T. Ireland, R.E. Thomas, J.M. Lachin III (Research) 
Ssigte rofessorial Lecturers M.A. Schwartz, J.H. Ware, K.M. Wolter 
Adjune  rofessors J.P. Dirkse III, S.H. Li (Research) 
Ssis *t Assistant Professor J.K. Kern 
Stant Professorial Lecturers W Rutiser, T.C. Teeples 


Bache]o 


[de 


: T Of Arts or Bachelor of Science with major in applied statistics 
Partmenta]) 


0 
Ption bi : 
Inputer science (departmental The following requirements must 


k fulfilled. 
: The gener 


or mathematical statistics (departmental r statistics with an 


Consult d al requirements as stated on pages 74-75, 80-87. (Students should 
he rec ne departmental advisor regarding courses to be taken in satisfying 
Uiremen} : f i 
studie, | Tements for meaningful initiation into the humanities and social 
Piere 


S. fa quisite 
ims 
Mguage E. Science and some field of application are recommended. Foreign 
b * 10t required for this major.) 
Quired courses in related areas for the r 


courses for all three majors—Math 31, 32; Stat 91 
course for the applied statistics major—Math 124. (Courses 


l tat y 
ii statistics major 


t | 


man or Rus 
] some field 


) q alen jmputer nct ithematics, anc 
yf application are I 
Required ct cs majo 1 an option in compute? 
scien Math 3 124. (Foreign langu n equired for this major, bul 
it is 1 ended for students te school.) 
4. (a) Required « Stat 106, 110, 117, 11b 
157—58, 189; ph ee ap] statistics P 
(b) Required course major Stat 106, 11^ 
118, 157-58, 189-90; plus three approved econd-group courses statistics. 
| Required rses in the stati major th an option in compute! 
science—Stat 106, 110, 114 (in that o 117, 118 ;8, 189; plus two ap 
proved electives in mathematics and st stics (Math 101, 153, 270, and Stat 198 
are recommended) 
To assure a balanced program, de] l approval of electives is required 
majors ; 
in statistics should inquire of the Depa 


ents who seek Special Honors 


or a state nt ot 
Mast Zz Ct n the fie 1 of istics or Master f Arts m the 
field of mathematic statisti The of study consists of 30 semeste! 
hours of course work without a thesis. In exce ptional cases the department may 
ipprove à of study consistinj f 24 semester hours of course work 
ster hours. Candidates must pas 


plus a thesis, equivalent to six additional sem 


ı written Master's Comprehen t fulfill the tool m 


ac ceptable 


examination in an 


quirement by passing el I y 
foreign language or an examinati language. The suci essful com 
pletion of course work in com] I x dot ot obviate the reguit? 

to pass a special examination should the computer option be elec ted as 


tool. For prerequisites and additional requirements, see below 


Master of Science in the field of applied statistics Prerequisite: a bachela : 
legree with a major in applied statistics from University, or an equiv ^ 
TC I s se 

decree. If undergraduate study did not include equivalent equired cout 
those courses must be taken as prerequisite to graduate study 48 


pages 90-98, including a minimum © pg 


Required: the general requirements 
sultation wil 


semester hours of statistics. Courses are selected in 
advisor 
Master of Arts in the fi f mathematical statistics Prerequisite a pac 
lor's degree with a major in mathematical statistics trom this l niversity: 9f ed 
eq ile degree. If undergradua studv did not include equivalent requi 
cou those courses must be taken as prerequisite to graduate study: and 
Required: the general requirements, pages 90-98 ncluding Stat 20174 4 
ation w 


The remaining 18 semester hours must be selected in consult 


‘cite 
PI erequis 


Doctor of Philosophy in the field of mathematical statistics this 
the degree of Master of Arts in the field of mathematical statistics from 
University, or an equivalent degree y 

Required: the general requirements, pages 90-92, 98 100. A minimum 0 it 
semester hours of course work must be taken in residence at this Univ" jol 
before the General Exa on may ! ( eted. The General Examine ors 


each followed by an oral examination 


consists of two written pé 


mathematics and probability and may be taken after successful ion ^ 
Stat 259-680 or 273-74. Part II may be taken atter the successful comples, an? 
the remaining core courses (Stat 201-2, 217-18, 257-58, 40» 64, 265-66, 4° 


STATISTICS 481 


electives selected in consultation with the advisor. The tool requirement may 


in one foreign lan 


© fulfilled by passing a reading know e examin 

guage and an examination in computer ruage. The successful completion of 

COurse work in computer programming does not obviate the requirement to 

Pass a special examination should the computer optio elected as a tool 
Research Fields: Bayesian inference, biostat ign of experiments, in- 

lormation theory, multivariate analysis, nonparametric statistics, probability 

robust methods, sampling, statistical inference, stochastic processes, and time 


Series analysis 


Departmental prerequisite: One entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite to all 
IrSt-group courses in statistics 


First Group 


*51 Introduction to Business and Bright, Kern 
Economic Statistics (3) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, de- 


scriptive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hy- 


potheses, regression and correlation, times series, index numbers 
Laboratory fee, $18 Fall and spring) 

ere ^ 8. 49 ; " . s 

53 Introduction to Statistics in Social Science (3) Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, de 
imation, tests of hy 


scriptive measures, probability, sampling, € 
potheses, regression and correlation. Laboratory fee, $18 (Fall 
and spring) 


*91 Principles of Statistical Methods (3) Lilliefors 


ibutions characteristics, de- 


Probability, frequency dist 


scriptive measures, estimation, tests theses, regression and 
correlation, Laboratory fee, $18 I 1 spring) 
t97 Introduction to Computer Programming (3) Staff 


) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Computer and programming 
concepts. High-level language programs written by students will be 
run on the University computer. Laboratory fee, $25 (Fall and 
Spring) 


Secong Group 


103 Statistics in Business (3) Staff 
Advanced study of statistical techniques in business. Prerequisite 
Stat 51 or equivalent (Spring) 


105 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences (3) Kirsch 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Advanced study of statistical 
lechniques for research problems. Analysis of variance, correlation 
techniques nonparametrit techniques sampling theorv Prerequisite 
Stat 53 or equivalent and satisfactory performance on a placement 


‘Ya . 9xamination. Laboratory fee, $18 (Fall and spring) 
Stat 
1, 5 
of the De 91, and 127 are related in their subject matter, and credit hours for only one 
Cred may be applied to rd — 
towards 2g pplied wa a degree 


legree will not be given for both Stat 97 and Stat 197 


* An interdepartmental course offered by the Departments ot au ds for only 


of the four may b« 


Thomas 


pment of basic computing ideas using a high-level language 


asis on careful design id implementation of programs using 
structured programming Prerequisite or concurrent registration 
Math 31, or rmission of the instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. 


(Fall) 


7 
110 Computer Programming (3) Thomas and Staff 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Computer concepts beyond 
the introductory level; an introduction to assembly language an 
ramming. Prerequisite: Stat 106. | 


advanced high-level language p! 
Laboratory fee, $25 (Spring) 


Jg 


Thomas and Staff | 
economics and 


Staff 


TU 


111 Business and Economic Statistics I (3) 
Statistical methods appropriate for applications in 


business (Fall) 


112 Business and Economic Statistics II (3) 

Stat 111 with emphasis on techniques of regrt 
Chi-square, sampling designs, index numbers, and other topics use 
Stat 111 or equivalen 


Continuation ol 


in economics and business. Prerequisite 
(Spring) i 
114 Data Structures (3) staf 
Files and file systems. Basic structure of processing operations, cres | 
tion updating, sorting, merging, searching, linkage, hashing Introdu 
tion to data processing, storage, and retrieval. Emphasis on com 
(Fall) 


puter techniques. Prerequisite: Stat 110. Laboratory fee, $25 
stall 


117 Analysis of Variance (3) i 
: i i 0 

Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Introduction to the design ig 
experiments and analysis of variance; random block, fac torial, La" 

: : tor 


square, and analysis of covariance. Prerequisite; Stat 118 Labora 


fee, $18. (Spring) 
gal 


118 Regression Analysis (3) - 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Regression and correlati 
theory; simple, partial, and multiple. Prerequisite: 3 semester -— 
selected from Stat 51, 53, 91. Laboratory fee, $18 (Fall and sprin8 

119 Bases of Statistical Decision-making (arr.) Ker? 
For students in the Navy Graduate Financial M inagement progr 
only. Introduction to techniques of decision making emphasis 


applications rather than theory 


*123 Introduction to Econometrics (3) m 
Construction and test of economic models regression hei 
parameter estimation, and statistical tec hniques appli able to p 
nomic models. Prerequisite: Econ 101, 102; Math 31 or 51; Stat 
(Fall and spring) 

" 

1127 Statistics for the Biological Sciences (3) Greenhov 


" - - » t0 
Introduction to statistical techniques and reasoning applicable. funt 


biomedical and related sciences. Properties of basic probabi 


Statistics and Econe 


51, 53, 91, and 127 are related in their 


applied toward a degree 


tions: binomial, Pois: ind mal. Data analvsis, inferer ind 


experimental design Fa ind spr 
131 Contingency Table Techniques (3) Staff 

Analysis of multidim ional ible lud í 
io test f ur f rere te: Sta 
118 or permission of instructor. Laborat y tee, $18 Spring) 

153-54 Mathematical Models in Population Genetics (3-3) Staff 
Basic elements of genetics and ce productio leterminis models 
of gene frequency; thi Vei uta 
migration, and S ( 'ene Ire f \ ultiple id multip 
allele models ling: Fisher's f - ^g: 


electio Oo odels of y ge [ le I 
methods of direct product bra ! pro i ffusion equatior 
methods. (Academic year) 

155 Introduction to Probability (3) Dirkse 
Probability distribution, Baves' theorem and postulat mathematical 
expectation, laws of large numbers. Prerequisite: one entrance unit 
in algebra (Summ 

157~ . o = eae 7s i 
7-58 Introduction to Mathematical Statistics (3-3) Dirkse 
Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, hypothesis testing 
regression analysis, experimen desi uisite tial 
and integral calculus (Acad V J 
159 Principles of Bayesian Statistics (3) Staff 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Probability as a measure of 
uncertainty of knowledge; concepts and techniques of Bayesian in- 
ference. Prerequisite: three semester hours in introductory statistics, 
or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $13 


161-67 Information Theory (3-3) Staff 


Elementary development of information theory and applications to 
communication, coding, psychology, ling 
semester hours selected from Stat 155, 157 


$18. 


ics, etc. Prerequisite: three 
159, 189. Laboratory fee, 


EL... i 
65-66 Multivariate Techniques (3-3) Shumway 


Application of multivariate statistical te hniques to multidimensional 
research data from the behavioral, social, biological, medical, and 
Physical sciences Prerequisite: Stat 117, 157-58, and Math 124 
Laboratorv fee, $18 (Academic year) 


181 Applied Time Series Analysis (3) Shumway 
Auto- and 


cross-correlation, spectral 


analysis, coherence, transfer 
relations, linear filters seasonal adjustment, mean square regression, 
autoregressive moving average models, forecasting, Box-Jenkins 
methods, spectral analysis of variance, and signal detection and dis 
Crimination methods Prerequisites: a first course in statistics, calcu 


lus Laboratory fee, $30 (Spring) 


18; : e 
3 Intermediate Statistical Laboratory (3) Staff 


Applic ations to advanced experimental design and other topics. Ad- 
Mission j 


Spring) 


by permission of instructor. Laboratory fee 


484 COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Staff 


187 Theory of Sampling (3) 
í Stat 91 OF | 


Problems of sampling and sample design. Prerequisite 
equivalent (Fall) 


Lilliefors 


188 Nonparametric Statistical Inference (3) 
the underlying distribution 18 


Statistical inference when the form of 


unspecified. Prerequisite: Stat 91 or equivalent (Spring) 
189-90 Mathematical Probability and Applications (3-3) staff 
probability, stochastic inde 


Combinatorial analysis, conditional 
random variables, laws of lang 


pendence, probability distributions, 
numbers. Prerequisite: differential and integral calculus (Aca 
demic year) 
191 Statistics for Engineering and Management Sciences (3) Leone 
Probabilistic and Statistical Methods for Operations Re 


(Formerly 


search) 
c 
litv; discrete and continuous distributions; descrip 


Applied probabil TP 
'stimation and testing: 


tive statistics; principles and applications of es 
: e 
correlation and single and multi-variate regression distribution-f® 
tests. Prerequisite: Math 31 (Fall) 
Leone 


192 Experimental Design for Engineering and 


Management Sciences (3) 


Introduction to principles of design; models for the 
response surfa 


analysis of vari 
ces 


ance: crossed and nested experiments; factorials; 
Prerequisite: Stat 191 or permission of the instructor. (Spring) 
, f 
193 Survey Design (3) Sta 
desig" 


Applications of survey methodology, including questionnaire 
and wording, field methods, interviewer and nonresponse biases 
Problems in sample frame developm? " 
and permission of instruc 


an 


quality control procedures 
Prerequisite: Stat 187 or equivalent, 


(Spring) 
195 Reading and Research in Statistics (arr.) suf 
May be repeated once for credit (Fall and spring) 
Thom? 


*197 Digital Computer Programming with Applications (3) ip 
1 oT 

Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours) Use of digital compute nd 

statistical and other computational work, Writing, debugging w 


on the digital computer in the University ~ of 


running programs 
permissio® 


puter Center. Prerequisite: Stat 118; or Math 32; or 
instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. (Fall and spring) 


igel 

“ee i tis? 

198 Current Topics in Computer Programming (3) Ru y 
Concepts of programming, programming languages, operating | iu; 
tems, nonnumeric programming compiler techniques Preredy re" 


Stat 114 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $25. May 


peated for credit (Spring) 
| 
li 
Third Group - j 
201-2 Mathematical Statistics (3-3) Tti 
ati 


Distribution theory, sampling theory, estimation, sufficient st 


* Credit will not be given for both Stat 97 and Stat 197 


485 


| distribu 


tion. Prerequisite: advanced ilculus o pern sion of instructor 


(Academic year) 


205 Data Analysis for Policy Decisions (3) Kirsch 
Ihe framing of questions ortance in policy and the use of 
ex ig data base to these questions. Laboratory fee, $20 
Prereqi e: Stat 10 I May be i ( 


(Summ 


206 Factor Analysis (3) Kirsch 


factor analysis and their util 


Stat 105 or equivalent and permiss 
$18 Summer 


717-18 Advanced ANOVA and Experimental Design (3-3) Stafi 
Advanced tł ry and application of general linear h 


perimental designs. Prerequisite: Stat 157-58 or 201-2; Math 124 


(Academic year) 


thesis to ex 


221 Design of Experiments for Behavioral Sciences (3) Kirsch 


Applications of advanced experimental design to research problems 
in behavioral sciences and educat Prere( Stat 105 or 118 or 
equivalent and permission t Not open to graduate stu- 


dents in Statistics (Spring 


223-24 Bayesian Inference (3-3) Cornfield 


Systematic development of Bayesian viewpoint, with applications to 


the classical problems of statistics Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 (Aca 
demic year 1979-80 and alternate years.) 


205-56 1 ‘ ESE 
25-26 Introduction to Biostatistics (3-3) Cornfield 


Probability models, inference, and study design as applied to bio 
medical investigations Prerequisite: Stat 201- Academic year 
1978-79 and alternate years.) 


25 . : ¢ 
31 Contingency Table Analysis (3) Staff 
A study of the theoretical bases underlying the analysis of categorial 
data Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or 257-58 (Not offered academic 
year 1978-79.) 


242 Advanced Statistical Problems in Gastwirth 
Economic Analysis (3) 
Applications of advanced theory to economic data (Not offered 
academic year 1978-79.) 


257~ Ex 
58 Distribution Theory (3-3) Staff 
Properties at ; 
bounds 
Stat 15 


distribution and characteri functions, probability 


large- and small-sample theory, order s 


7-58 or 201-2 (Academic year 1979-80 and alternate years 


itistics. Prerequisite 


259-6 
0 Advanced Mathematical Probability (3-3) Dirkse 
Measure 
tribut 
limit 
(Acade 


theory, probability spaces, random variables, probability dis- 


variables, conditioning 


tons, sequences and sums of rand 
theorems, martingales. Prerequisite 


“mic year 1978-79 and alternate years.) 


INSTRUCTION 


486 COURSES OF 
Ware 
stopping, choice of st 


arg.) 
(Spring, odd years 


Lilliefors 
unspecified 


261 Sequential Design and Analysis (3) 
Wald's theory of sequential designs, option il 
quential experiments. Prerequisite: otat 01 


262 Nonparametric Inference (3) 


Inference when the form of the underlying distribution is 


(Fall, even years.) 


263—64 Topics in Statistical Inference (3-3) Lilliefort 
testing of statistical hypotheses, tests ol significance 

the use of prior knowledg? 
(Academi 


Estimation g 
likelihood ratio, Bayesian inference and 
decision theory. Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or 257-58 


year 1978-79 and alternate years.) 


265-66 Multivariate Analysis (3-3) Shumw8&) 
Tests of significance, homogeneity, independenc: anonical and V8 
tor correlations, multivariate normal distribution, generalized St 
dent's ratio, multivariate linear hypothesis, and analysis of variant? 
Prerequisite: Stat 201-2 or 257-58; Math 124 (Academic yes 
1979-80 and alternate years.) 


ware 


269 Statistical Decision Theory (3) 

F + deci 

Wald’s theory of decision functions. Sequential analysis Multi-dee, 
sion problems. Existence theorems, complete class theorems, 


other general decision theoretic results. Prerequisite Stat 189-90; 8 


201-2 or 257-58 (I all, even years.) 
war 


273-74 Stochastic Processes (3-3) 
generati? 


Fundamental notions of Markov chains and processes D 
random walks, Poisson p 
. Stat 197. 
alterna" 


functions, recurrence, limit theorems 
esses, birth and death processes, applications. Prerequisite 
1979-80 and 


yn 


90; and 201-2 or 25 8 (Academic year 
years.) 
*975 i 1 K gif 
275 Econometrics I: Introduction (3) iof 
behavior. Statistical methods ‘of 
;timating parameters Introduc of 
157-9 
course ' 


Single equation models of economic 
testing economic hypotheses and es 
simultaneous equations problems. Prerequisite Stat 


' 
[t] 


equivalent, or permission of instructor. Recommended: a 


matrix theory (Fall) i 

ava m e - - x ta 

*276 Econometrics II: Simultaneous Equations Models (3) oa 
y a „quis 
Economic models and simultaneous equations systems prerequ 
Stat 275 (Spring) 


stall 


*279 Methods in Economic Statistics (3) on 
and index Pit 


Statistical methods, such as regression, curve fitting isité 

3 F "o u 
bers used to summarize and analyze economi data. Prered 
Stat 111 or equivalent (Fall and spring) 


i è we 
281 Time Series Analysis I: Foundations (3) Shum 
(Formerly Time Series Analysis) : 
À í enari 
1s, Differentiation, integr? he 
estimatio™ or 
ssive 


Basic structure of stationary time serit 
spectral representations, linear fillering, mean square 

Finite Fourier Transform, laws of large numbers, autoregre 
* An interdepartmental course offered by the Departments of Statistics and Economics 


ing average processes. Prerequisite: Stat 201 ind 259-60 or 273-74 


Fall, even years 


282 Time Series Analysis II: Statistical Inference (3) Shumway 
Multivariate normal processes spectral estimation, tests of hy 
potheses, regression, discrimination filtering spectral analysis of 
variance. Prerequisit stat 281 Spring, odd yea 


283 Advanced Statistical Laboratory (3) Staff 


the 


niversity com] 


x statistical prob 


of in 


structor. Laboratory fee, $25. Mav be repeated for credit only with 


Application of 


individual study basi: 


lems on ai 


permission of the Department Fall and spring) 
285-86 Seminar (3-3) Staff 
Admission by permission of instructor Fall and spring 


287-88 Modern Theory of Sample Surveys (3-3) Wolter 


Application of statistica f V the sampling of finite populations 
PI por 


Simple stratified, clust« ( pling SI ecial topics 
including super-populations and randomized responsi Prerequ S 
Stat 91 and Math 32 or equivalent (Academic year 


289 Seminar: Current Topics in Biostatistics (3) Staff 


Discussion of selected current literature epidemi- 


ology, automated diagnosis, and other topics of il interest 


Admission by permission of instr 


"290 Principles of Demography (3) Staff 


Introduction to basic demographi perspectives and data; methods 
for analysis of population size listribution, and composition; de 
terminants and consequences of population trends Fall 


291 Methods of Demographic Analysis (3) Staff 


Basic methods for analysis of mortality, natality, ar i migration; popt 
lation estimates and projections: est matio T hic measure 
from inc omplete data Spring) 


295 Reading and Research (3) Staff 


May be repeated once for credit (Fall or spring) 
207 
“97 Problems in Mathematical Statistics (3) Staff 
C . 
298 Seminar: Special Topics (3) Staff 


299... Á 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) - 
(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


t378 i 
Seminar: Topics in Econometrics (3) Staff 
Amited to graduate students primarily for doctoral students; offered 
as dem 


3 lite : 
Via rature and special topics. Admission by permission of instructor 


and requires A research seminar covering current econometric 


raphy 


and 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


488 
Staff 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 
Philosophy general 


for the Doctor ol 


Limited to students preparing tor 


I 
examination. May be repeated for edit (Fall and spring) 

399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be epeated for 


credit (Fall and spring) 


URBAN AND REGIONAL PLANNING GRADUATE PROGRAM 


Professors D.C. McGrath, J1 (Chairman), F. Belaunde-Terry ( Visiting) | 

Adjunct Professor F. Gutheim 

Professorial Lecturers N. Beckman, S J. Bellomo 

Associate Professors S. Greene, S.S Fuller 

Associate Professorial Lecturers S.D. Mat Donald, R.M. Winick 

Assistant Professor D. Gale 

of Urban and Regional planning 

preparation for professional practice in the planning field, an 

in planning as components oi programs leading t0, 

Doctor of Business Administrati® 
Í School of Governme® i 


A program leading to the degree of Master 
i 


which provides 


areas of specialization 
degrees of Master of Publi: Administration 
and Doctor of Public Administration, are offered 


and Business Administration (see pages 133-64) 


by the 


Second Group 


RE 5 i e 
153 Principles of Urban Planning and Design (3) Gee. 
Jasic elements of urban planni 


Studio course for undergraduates 
and design applied to community problems 
in developing and implementing creative sol 


(Fall) 


Survey of planners E 
utions to urban pro 


Third Group 


201 Introduction to Urban and Regional Planning (3) " 
Introduction to history, concepts ind activities of urban e nce 
gional planning. Discussion of trends in urbanism and the 1n ue 

(Fall, spring, and summer 


of technology and social change 


202 Urban Planning Theory (3) p 
Development of the fundamental theories and concepts of d ol 
growth and change, theories of the planning process, the ro got 
politics in the planning process and roles of the planner: pre 
site: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor (Fall and spring) i 

en 

203 Fundamentals of Urban Design (4) o 


i 1 
apply planning n p 


and graphic techniques, principles of land e C an 

of factors affecting community development anc wee hu 

for the degree of Master of Urban v rp” 
U&RP 201 © 


Planning and design studio to develop and 
use and 
analysis 
Open only to candidates 
gional Planning. Laboratory fee, $15. Prerequisite 


mission of instructor. (Spring) 


RBAN AND REGI 489 

204 Urban Development Planning (3) Greene 
Planning and design studio: investigation of social, environmental. 

ind technological factors in planning. Application of comprehensive 


planning process to ty] yblems of community growth and de 


velopment. Laboratory Prerequisite: U&RP 203 or permission 


of instructor Fall) 
205 Urban Housing (3) Fuller 
Examination of the building industry, housing market characteristics 


analytical techniques, national needs, costs, financing, fed 


era pro 


grams, technology, rel 


ibilitation, and policy formulation, Prerequi 
site: U&RP 201 (Spring) 


206 Community Facilities Planning (3) Fuller 


Planning implications of essential public facilities which comprise 


community infrastructure. Emphasis 


an understanding 
ments of each 
class of community facility, the relationships among facilities and 


of the special design, service, and locat 


lonai requir 


their effects on urban development and the community at large. Pre 
requisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor (Spring) 

207 Land Development Planning (3) McGrath 
Selected problems in urban and regional planning applications of 


zoning, urban renewal and special programs available for the imple 


mentation of development plans. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permis- 
sion of instructor Fall) 


208 Urban Transportation Planning (3) Winick 


Relationships between land use and the movement of goods and 
people in urban areas. Transportation p 
| 


principles, policy 
problems, methods for analvzing « 


systems for urban 
travel; roles of public agencies and private interests in the planning 
and development of various modes Prerequisite: U&RP 201 
(Spring) 


209 Urban Transportation Models (3) Bellomo 


Consideration of land use activity trip generation and distribution, 
environmental impact, modal choice models, traffic assignment, and 
decision making techniques. Review of detail studies, calibration, 
interactions applications, and accuracy limitations of various mathe- 
matical models Prerequisite: U&RP 208 or permission of instructor 


(Fall) 


210 Urban Development Economics (3) MacDonald 
Economic forc 
among cities 
national e 


es affecting urban growth and change; relationships 
metropolitan areas, and regions in the context of the 
conomy; socioeconomic implications of urban land develop- 


Ment policies; basic studies and methods of economic analysis. Pre- 
requisite: Econ 217-18 or equivalent; U&RP 201 (Spring) 
2 
12 Methods of Urban and Regional Analysis (3) Fuller 
Intrody. tion to methods used to analyze, estimate, and forecast popu- 
E employment, income and economic growth and development 
ludes time series, index numbers, samp 


ng, regression, shift-share 


and j | > ^ i 24m 
l input output. Prerequisite: Stat 51 or equivalent (Fall) 


v 


490 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Gale 


213 Social Factors in Urban Planning (3) 

Residential location decisions as they affect land use in me tropolite® 
Middle class, elderly, and minority mobility patterns Effects 
of discrimination, dislocation, condominiums, and historic preser 
f instructor (Sum 


vation. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permission 01 


mer) 
. 


215 Advanced Planning Problems (4) McGrath and staf | 
tropolitan region, analy’ 


Investigation of complex problems of the me e 
materii 


sis of findings, formulation of proposals, and presentation of 
to faculty and cooperating groups. Multidisciplinary team and in@ 
vidual planning projects Studio course. Laboratory fee, $15. pre 
requisite: U&RP 203 (Spring) 
Fulle 


218 Metropolitan and Regional Planning (3) 
Multidisciplinary study of the methods of regional analysis ant | 
process of regional planning; development of projects of region? | 
scale requiring problem analysis, synthesis, and plan formulation | 
Studio course. Laboratory fee, $15. Prerequisite: U&RP 203 and 2 | 
or permission of instructor. (Fall) 
Full?! | 
and their urban e 
Theory: e 
d. Pr 


232 Urban Environment and the Planner (3) 
Exploration of the relationship between people 
vironment; emphasis on the role of the urban planner. 
search, planning methods, current issues, and laws examine 
requisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor (Spring) 

240 Federal and State Urban Policy Development (3) Beck! 
Investigation of contemporary trends in the evolution of federal e l 
state governmental functions and programs affecting urban go 
and development policy. Planning functions in the evolving rela, 


ships among units of federal, state, and metropolitan agencies: 
requisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 

242 Fiscal Policy and Urban Planning (3) iof 
. ; " 1 icat 
Consideration of municipal fiscal conditions and their implica ni 
for urban planning. Examination of capital projects financing y, 

. ^ je a 
policy and land use, and fiscal impact analysis of urban de" fall) 


ment. Prerequisite: U&RP 201 or permission of instructor. 


Guthe” 


*277—78 Historic Preservation (3-3) pe 
The preservation movement and its literature. Review of curre ol 
perience, preservation practice and techniques. Emerging aspe isti 


* Joint offering of the History and Urban and Regional Planning 
Studies Program 


2I ri 
e Am? 


: j n 
historic preservation. Examples of historic, cultural and huma 
values affecting preservation activities (Academic year) 


290 Special Topics in Urban and Regional Planning (3) Ma 
Experimental offering: new course topics and teaching met ods: 
be repeated once for credit. (Fall or spring) j 
et 
295 Research Methods (3) qnit 


ms in comm ios 


Directed research and investigation of special proble 
(Fall ane 


development. May be repeated once for credit 


Departments and th 


491 


298 Directed Readings and Research in Urban and Staff 
Regional Planning (3) 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) Fuller 
Examination of thesis standard esearch pl phy and method 
ology Fall and sprin 


300 Thesis Research (3) Staff 


(Fall and spring) 


Fourth Group 


Fourth-group courses are limited to doctoral students. Thev are of 
fered as the demand requires 
311-12 Seminar: Public-Private Sector Institutions and Relationships (3-3) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparii Doctor of Busine 
tion or Doctor of Public Administration general examir 
repeated for credit Fall and sprins 


i 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) Staff 


Limited to Doctor of Busine Administrati or Doctor of Public 
Administration candidates. May be repeated for credit (Fall and 


spring) 


J 
WOMEN'S STUDIES—GRADUATE PROGRAM 


‘8s, x 

Ag ciate Professorial Lecturer R.H. Osborn 
Enc: Assistant Professors E. Bloomfit 
Academic Affairs), S.L. Conne lly 


id 


Com-.: 
o mmittee on Women’s Studies 
™ Allan, E, Bloomfield, L. Brandt, T.Z. Lavine, P.M. Palmer, R.H. Osborn 


| "The 


Graduate S hool of Arts and Sciences offers an interdisciplir 


'eadi l sci] y program 
in wie to the degree of Master of Arts in Special B AAEE 
lg men's Studies, directed by the Committee ] ind draw 
S5 ) à 
Er faculty from various departments within the university and resource 
Ns i | 
\ E" In the community 
! Men’ e f ; 
lished en's studies seeks to examine and integrate tł ntributions of estab 
Porar academic disciplines to ! hi ıl and conten 
ay rola I j 
Ment v and status of women, and to provide a fra for th« 
Advis feminist , h and analvsi " rori ci 
sip n desi ! a program to meg T h i 
soOng <j ; 1 
Nome 80als. Prospective candidate me t with the direct 
"n's S ITA ae 
Mast, "'udies Program 
Pra Er Of Art c utis n EL. 
Tere, : / ! in Special Studies with a yncent n in Women's S es 
den, dulsite , i . T 
Ente à bachelor's degree from an accredited college or universitv. S 
are ex ; 
€quir i pected to have completed requisite . ste 
ec 
201 Se w the general requirements 1-9 "pines i ^ 
: Or ^ tł } A 4 } $ $ 
ind ,.. k, With or without a thesis. At ist 21 he s mi ; L e 


departments 


WStu 220 and 221 are required for all students 


women's studies is 


equally as 
pass a Master's ( omprehensive Examination rhere 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


295 are required for students who do not elect a thesis; wste 
1 f thos } 3 hesi i " 24 hours 
for those who do elect a thesis. A maximum of 24 
permitted The remaining hours must be divided as 
All candidates are required 


283 and 
300 are requiret 


possible between two other fields 
is no tool requirement 


Third Group 


* Joint offering of the American Studies Program and the 


or : 7 r g r 
220 Perspectives on Women (3) Palme : 
Research and theory from anthropology, economics, history, liter?" 
ture, philosophy, physiology, psy: hology, sociology (Fall) 
o : , : ‘ ? f 
221 Research Issues in Women’s Studies (3) Palme | 
Socialization and the educational system, work and the economy : 
sexuality and the family, health and life cycle issues. Problem ident! 
fication in these and other areas; introduction to current researo" | 
Prerequisite: WStu 220 (Spring) | 
225 Feminist Theory (3) staf 
Theoretical foundations of feminism in the U.S Theories and pro 
posals for change currently espoused. Although focus is primarily ® 
feminism of contemporary white America, some third world # 
European thought will be considered. (Fall and spring) 


Osbo? 


and pray 
wome? 


235 Counseling and Career Development of Women (3) 
Multidimensional analysis of factors, theories, problems, 


tices in career development and its relationship to counseling 


(Fall) 
staf | 


240 Public Policy (3) 

(Formerly Women and Public Policy) 
formation at the federal, pr" 
status of women. Strategie? f 
Team and indivi its 
legislation 8f ) 
(Fall and spri” 


sul 


Systematic analysis of public policy 
and local levels as it relates to the 
change and impact of the women's movement 
research projects on executive decision making, 
implementation and political party structures 


241 Women and the Law (3) al 
; men" 
Legal status of women. Emphasis on marital status, employ? 


media, education, health services, crime, and the Constitutio? 


(Fall and spring) 


suf 

251 Women, Literature, and the Arts " 
Woman as subject and object. Examination of stereotypes them 
language, patterns, and symbolism in works by and about went o 
Particular attention to the woman as artist and the developme 


feminist criticism. (Spring) 
el 
. : : jmt 
*260 Women in the American Work Force (3) pa an 
XP e $ 
Multidisciplinary analysis of women’s role in the labor foro 
historical changes in that role. Societal view of women's WOT T. 
in and out p 


ion 


interrelationships of women ti 
and during "^ 


home and outside it; 
work force; women's contributions, traditionally 


crises; class, race, and ethnic differences (Fall) 


>» Women's Studies Program 


DEDERE RE 


WOMEN'S STUDIES 
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270 Seminar: Selected Topics (arr.) Staff 
280 Independent Study (3) Staff 


May be repeated for credit. Arrangements must be made with spon- 
soring faculty member prior to registration. 

283 Practicum in Women's Studies (3) Palmer 
Study of the changing status of women through supervised assign- 
ment to public and private agencies engaged in education, counseling, 
political action, and research. Placement arrangements should begin 
the semester prior to registration for this course. 


284 Practicum (arr.) Palmer 


295 Independent Research in Women's Studies (arr.) Staff 


Individual library or field research. Program advisor's approval of a 
written proposal required. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 


ZOOLOGY 


See Biological Sciences. 


FACULTY AND STAFF OF INSTRUCTION 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

School of Education and Human Development 
School of Government and Business Administration 


School of Public and International Affairs 


EMERITI 


Caroline Lander Adams, Professor Emeritus of Botany 
B.A. 1925, Illinois College; M.S. 1928, University of Chicago; Ph.D 


, wit 


1932, University 9 


Errett Cyril Albritton, Professor Emeritus of Phy siology 


B.A. 1916, Univers f Missouri; M.D. 1921, Johns Hopkins University 


Grover LaMarr Angel, Professor Emeritus of Education 

B.A. 1929, High Point College; M.A. in Ed. 1946 Ed.D. 1952, George Washington University 
Ruth Harriet Atwell, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education for womel 
1933, George Washington University 


'ss Administration nist . 


Ph.B. 1918, Denison University; M.A. in Ed 


Richard Adrian Barrett, Professor Emeritus of Busine 


B.A. 19 \mherst College; M.B.A. 1932, Harvard University; D.B.A. 1972, George was 


liversity 
Gretchen Rogers Bolwell, Professor Emeritus of German 
B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, George D. 1938, Johns Hopkins University 


Washington University; PI 
Robert Whitney Bolwell, Professor Emeritus of American Literature 

B.A. 1916, Case Western Reserve University; M.A. 1917, Ph.D. 1921, Columbia Univ 
Litt.D. 1957, George Washington University 


psit 


Paul William Bowman, Professor Emeritus 0j Biology | 
ph.D: 


B.A. 1924, University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1928, George Washington University; 

University of Virginia tel 
John Withrow Brewer, Professor Emeritus of Political Science and Ii 

national Law 

B.A. 1926, M.A. 1930, Ph.D. 1932, Princeton University 


Arthur Edward Burns, Professor Emeritus of Econom 
B.A. 1931, M.A. 1934, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1935, George Washin: 


gron U” 


versity 
Elizabeth Burtner, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 


B.A. 1927, Hood College; M.A. 1935, Columbia 1 niversity 


Paul Calabrisi, Professor Emeritus of Anatomy say: POP 
B.A. 1931, Ci University of America; M.A. 1940, George Washington University: 
1955, Cambridge versity, England 

Wesley Thomas Carroll, Professor Emeritus of Education , uni 
B.S. 1933, Iowa State University of Science ind Technology; M.A. 1940 Ph.D 1954 
sity of Nebraska j 

£ E ric? 
f the Student Health Serv 


Richard Bernard Castell, Director Emeritus t 
B.A. 1932, M.D. 1935, George Washington University 


James Harold Coberly, Professor Emeritus of English 
B.A. 1933, M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1949, George Washington University 


Elbridge Colby, Professor Emeritus 0} Journalism 
B.A. 1912. M.A. 1913, Ph.D. 1922, Columbia University 
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0 OP : A 

Swald Symister Colclough, Professor Emeritus of Law; Dean of Faculties 
“meritus; Emeritus Director of the Patent, Trademark, and Copyright 
esearch Institute 

B.S, 1920. 1 


1 U.S. Naval Academy; LL.B. 1935. Sc.D. 1961, George Washington University; LL.D 
948, Muhlen 


berg College 


Ch TTT . ; d n : 
arles William Cole, Professor Emeritus of Englis! 
C A. 1930, M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1939 George Washington University | 
ae " 1 x | 
Orge Frederick Conner, Associate Professor Emeritus of Business Ad | 
Ministration | 
, 1929, U.S Military Academy; M.B.A. 1938, Harvard University 
il d : : : > | 
ton Crane, Professor Emeritus of English | 


t “A. 1937, M.A 1938, Columbia University; M.A. 1941, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 
Vine . 
licent James De Angelis, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 
A * In P.E, 1939, M.A. in Ed. 1948, George Washington University 
“a 1 ; 
1 Thomas Deibert, Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
Wil * 1918, Gettysburg College; M.A. 1922, Harvard University 
illia ; i : i 
p an Webster Diehl, Professor Emeritus of Myí ology 
h.n 1914, Miami University; M.S. 1915, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; 
"^ 1932, Harvard University 
‘mes C. j : 
E Carlton Dockeray, Professor Emeritus of Finance 
Win * 1929, Ohio Wesleyan University; M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1938, Ohio State University i 
Am Rankin Duryee, Research Professor Emeritus of Pathology (Ex 
Perimental) 
R * 1927, Ph.D 
N " 
derick I 


1958, 


1933, Yale University 


| 


larrell Gibbs, Professor Emeritus of Health Care Administration 
University of Maryland; M.H.A. 1959, University of Minnesota 


Rayn : á ; 
: Und George Hanken, Professor Emeritus of Human Kinetics and 
as ure Studies 
lt y n P.E. 1938, M.A. in Ed. 1952, George Washington University | 
0 » e 
Wers Hansen, Professor Emeritus of Zoology 
©2028, M.A. 1029. W 


“ence 


esleyan University; Ph.D. 1932, University of Chicago 


Richard Hartman, Assistant Professor Emeritus of Microbiology | 


- 1933 
33, M.D 1936, George Washington University | 


enr m: 
ag William Herzog, Vice President and Treasurer Emeritus | 
^" ^E. 1930 LL.D. 1978, George Washington University | 
Mas Wj : 

B.A, ; Willard Holland, Professor Emeritus of Labor Economics | 

is 3, University of Michigan; LL.B. 1934, Columbia University; Ph.D. 1939, University 

consin | 

elm 

a . 
BA Hunt, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 


192 
4, M.A, 1925, Ph.D. 1927, M.D. 1935, George Washington University | 


erbe | i 
Tt Jeh] . a 
D e, Professor Fme n ~ REI | 
"Ing, 1033, K fessor Emeritus of I hysics 


Op stitute of Technology, Berlin | 


-uee Je 
Bs. i, Sup, Professor Emeritus of Business Administration 


Riversit "e 1038, University of Alabama; M.B.A. 1941, Harvard University; LL.D. 1964 i 
Va y of Chungang, Korea | | 
ayne ^ | 
.. BA, gius Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Psychology 


"Ver ' M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1957, George Washington University 
à bs Herschel 

Mig, 1929, D 
ichigan : 


Franc 


is Ed 
“A, ad Johnston, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics 
Orge Washington University; M.A. 1923, Ph.D. 1926, University of Illinois 


Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Statistics 
ePauw University; M.A. 1929, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1942, University of 
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Elmer Louis Kavser, Professor Emeritus of European History; Dee 
Emeritus of the Division of University Students; University Historian 


e 
B.A. 1917. M.A. 1918, LL.D. 1948, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1932, colum 
University; L.H.D. 1 j, Mount Vernon College 
y ' , j] 
Virginia Randolph Kirkbride, Professor Emeritus of Educational Ps) 
chology 
B.A. 1941, M.A. 1942, University of Nebraska 


Frances Kirkpatrick, Professor Emeritus of Home Economics 


arsit] 
Ed.D. 1959, George Washington Univéff? 


B.S. 1919, University of Missouri; M.A. 1929, ( olumbia University 
George Martin Koehl, Professor Emeritus 0j Physics 

B.A. 1931, University of North Carolina; M.A. 1933, George Washington University 
Solomon Kullback, Professor Emeritus of Statistics M 


B.S. 1927, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1929 Columbia University? 


1934, George Washington University 


John Francis Latimer, Professor Emeritus of Classics 


Ld 
B.A. 1922, Litt. D. 1964, Mississippi College; M.A. 1926, University o Ph.D: 


f Chicago; 


Yale Unive y 


nf 
Helen Bennett Lawrence, Professor Emeritus of Physical Education 


Women 
B.S. in P.E. 1934, M.A. 1938, George Washington University 


Chester Elwood Leese, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 
B.A. 1922, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1930, University of Iowa 


Wolfram Karl Legner, Professor Emeritus of German 
B.A. 1923, Harvard University; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1936, University of Pennsylvania 


Laurence Pereira Leite, Professor Emeritus of Art 
M.A. 1956, Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 


Kurt London, Professor Emeritus of International Affairs 
Ph.D. 1923, University of Würzburg 


William Allan MacDonald, Professor Emeritus of Art and of Archeolog 


B.A. 1940, Oberlin College; M.A. 1942, Ph.D. 1943, Johns Hopkins University M 
Uv 
Eugene Ross Magruder, Associate Professor Emeritus of Business 
ministration uit 
B.B.A. 1950, M.B.A. 1951, University of Texas at Austin; Ph.D. 1959, Ohio State Univ 
John Russell Mason, Librarian Emeritus; Curator of Art Emeritus mwasi 
B.A. 1923, M.A. 1925, George Washington University; M.S. in L.S. 1933, Columbia uni 
4 J 3 ' Jd lic 
Muriel Hope Mí Clanahan, Associate Professor Emeritus o] English 
B.A. 1935, Colorado College; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1940, University of Pittsburgh 


Florence Marie Mears, Professor Emeritus oj Mathematics 


B.A. 1917, Goucher College; M.A. 1924, Ph.D. 1927 Cornell University al 

à : iplom" 
Howard Maxwell Merriman, Professor Emeritus of American Dip! 
History orsitl 


B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, University of Cincinnati; M.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1937, Harvard Univ ' 


a : k : ; an 
Franz Henry Michael, Professor Emeritus oj International Affairs 
Eastern History niveri 
Sinological Diploma 1930, University of Berlin; Referendar 1931, Dr.Jur. 1939 Un 
Freiburg 
Robert Hamilton Moore, Professor Emeritus of English inoi 
University of D 


B.A. 1934, M.A. 1938, Indiana University at Bloomington; Ph.D. 1948 


Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, Professor Emeritus of Zoology Georg? 
Carleton College; M.A. 1927, University of Minnesota; Ph.D, 1945, G° 


wr 


B.A. 19 
ington niversity 

Sam Clark Munson, Professor Emeritus of Biology Jand 
B.S. 1930, M.S. 1931, Mississippi State University; Ph.D. 1952, University of Mary 


William Henry Myers 
{nd Recreatioi 
B.A 1931, ( 


or 


Charles Rudolp e s " 
3 1931, University o 
Nicharq Norman Owe 
B.A., B.S. 19 nive 
1923 State I x 
Kittie Fenley Parker, 1 


B.A, 19 30, M 
Thomas Martin P 
BA. 1928. D M 


Lo; 4 A c 
“ls Irene Platt, A 
BA 


1931 r É 
Mary Louise Robbins, Pi 
B.A. 1934 


Make Smith Root. 
BS. 1927 Mon: tl 


Washingto 11 


\ 
Myrna Pé 


“ 
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ACTIVE* 
Pharmacology and o 


Fred Paul Abramson, Associate Professor of 
Pathology 
B.A. 1962, Case Western Reserve Unive ty; Ph.D. 1965, Ohio State University 
Eugene Abravanel, Professor of Psychology 
E : à; : rniversil! " 
B.A. 1955, University of Michigan; M.A. 1960, Swarthmore College; Ph.D. 1965, Univer 
Berkeley 
eanne Vermilyea Ackerman, Lecturer in Hum Kinetics and [6% : 
Studies 
B.A. 1948, Russell Sage College; M.A. in Ed. 19 George Washingt University : 
FElizabeth Byrne Adams, Associate Professor of Management "m 
B.S. 1955, City University of York, Queens College; M.A. in Ed. 1957, George Washi™ | 
Univers F D. 1974, Amer n University 
Y i Dal P» e 
William Clayton Adams, Visiting Assistant Professor of Political Scient 
B.A. 19 M.A. 1972, Ba y Was! € ty 
Lewis Francis Affronti, Professor of Microbiology | 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. 1958, Duke Universit 
C. Michael Ahi As [ t FTOJ6SSOT í Economii 
B.A. 19 t M . } Massachusetts Institute of Technology | 


Ernest Narinder Albert, Professor of Anatomy T 
n Ph.D. 1965, Geor? ] 


3.5. 1959, High Point College; M.S. 1963, University of Pittsburgh 


Yousef Al-Doory, Associate Professor of Pathology [I 
B.S. 1945 ersity of Baghdad; M.A. 1951, Un ty of Texas Austin; 


Louisiana State University and Agricultural and Mechanical Colleg 


Frank Duane Allan, Professor of Anatomy i 
t ) ( and Ag 


B.S. 1947, M.S University of Utah; Ph.D. 1954, Louisiana State University 
iltural and Mecl vtl 
x ji 
John Gage Allee, Jr., Professor of English; Dean oj the Division of Un 
sity Students 
: y student sit 


nical College 


B.A. 1939, M.A. 1940, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1955, Johns Hopkins Unive 
Willard Altman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics "La 

B.S. 1967, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University; Ph.D. 1975 University | 

ginia 
Diane Graber Altscher, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 

B.S. 1968, M.A. 1969, Ohio University; Ed.D. 1977, George W ngt iversity 


] 


sistant Professor of Heligi 


David Aron Altshuler, 


B.A., M.A. 1971, Br Ur ity; Ph.D. 1977, Hebrew Union College 
Frederick Amling, Professor of Business Finance versti" 
B.A. 1948, Baldwin-Wallace College; M.B.A. 1949, Miami University; Ph.D. 1957, UP. 


Pennsylvan 


effrey Clifford Anderson, Assistant Professor of Art 
> , 
B.A. 1970, University of Pittsburgh; M.F.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1976, Princeton I niversity | 


Rebecca Jane Anderson, Assistant Professor of Pharmacology 


- af 
Assistant pe? | 


B.A. 1971, Coe College; Ph.D. 1975, Georgetown University 


Avery Delano Andrews, Associate Professor of History; 


the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences asym 
De 5 
B.A. 1950 ird University; LL.B. 1953, M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, University of Pen d 


[U 
r po" 
John Lawrence Angel, Professorial Lecturer in Anatomy and Anthro} 


B.A. 1936, Ph.D. 1942, Harvard University 


Jf 
res y 
. r " , Vice 
* The University Faculty is composed o resident of the University, thé ‘ibrar 
for Academic Affairs, the Director of the Registrar, the University & the i 
Treasuret, the Director of the Student rvice, and the membership 9 


college and school faculties 


t On sabbatical leave academic year 1978-79 


Í nd 
r ! T] turer ir H mal Kine s and 
lcardo Anzola-Betancourt, Prof: orial L« ! 

“isure Studi 


es 
B.Arch 1989. ( ! 


ornell University 


a i | frr T r f 
Daniel Appleman, Professorial Lecture: 
B.S, 1953 for 


» Insti € f Technology; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 195€ i a i 
Susan Jane Armstrong, Lecturer in English 
B. 1974, George Wa 1 7 
loseph Aschheim, Professor of Econ —— Ph.D. 1954, Harvard University 
I 1951, University of " rn Berkeley; M.A. 1953, I 
avid Lynn Atkins, Associate Professoi : State University; Ph.D. 1970 
SA. 1957, University of Texas at Austin; M.A. 1963, East Texas State Ut 


Eve A&M University d jen. E 
hilip Edward Austin, Adjunct Professor of Education icy 
Conomics 

Bs 


’ tata Yiniwaskitws ME A 
n.» 2964, M.S. 1966, North Dakota State ive y { 
“Niversity 


Wilk » to Profec I f Ht tl Care Ad- 
lam Johnson Auton, Adjunct Associate Pi 

ministration 

3B A. 1965, Ge 


8 ; dh fire 
E j r D ence Professorial eciure 
hl Axelrod. Distinguished Professi oT ( I I 


SUNSU 


I1 Pharma, ol 


DH 
ogy enda r versity; Ph.D 
BS. 193: fN York, City College; M.A. 1941 York Univers 
NLIS iy, University « o sit D. 1966. University of ( ago 
295 LL.D. 1971, George Washington University; Sc.D. 1 


', Assistant Professor of Spanish 
1989, Ph.D 1974, Johns I 


LB > : i - 
"M'ence Lee Bachorik, Lecturer in English 
i MA, 1, Cornell Unive tv: Ph.D. 19 Mei niv " 

| oria] Lecturer in Geology 
B am Back, Associate Professorial Le ture I in G y 


3 rnia, Berkeley; M.P.A 
Í ] s: M.S. 1 Liversity Í 
o1 li 


)»pkins Unive 
} 


aclawski, Professorial Lecturer in Ge 
1948, Ph.D. 1951, University of Michigar 


ba ne Tudish Bader, Lecturer in Englis! 
1971 M.A. 1973. U 


niversity of Southern Illin 


rofessorial Lecturer in I 


' University of Colorado; M.D 


Johy : 
p Martyn Bailey. Professor 
8 1949 Ph.D `. 


1952, D.Sc. 1970, Uni 
Ober 


ielski, Professor of 
| t M 44 niversity of Mic 


Lee Sheward B 


4 Oh 


Dh: nist 
Philip Stanley Birnbaum, Associate Professor of Heal h Care Admins 


tion; Dean for Administrative Affairs of the Mei Cente s” 
M.I 1 M.S. in M.E 194 Carnegie-Mel niversity 1954 Ren 
i ^a 
Guv Black, Profe OI f B iness 1 
N A 948 ) r ersity I ag 


M1, H I iver 


Q hase jon 
Ronald Wayne Blac k. Adjunct Instruct in Healt Care Adi jinistm? 


964 1 H ton State Universit 
I ie Bloomfield, A tA tant Prof f Wi studies 
1 i N e ve Universi D. 19 George Washington University 
jum. Associate Clinical Professor of Psychology d 
I € ty York, City College; M.S. 1960, Long Island 
19¢ lo a State n € y 
Geor Bodnar, Assistant Professor of Acci t 
s l \ inti pis 
B.S.. B.A. 1970, Bucknell University; M.B.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, University of pennsylv® 


Margaret Emma Boeckmann, Assistant Professor of ciology 
I 1 Johns Hopkins University 


llege; M.A.T. 1965, Ph.D 
fessor of Healt 


sociate Research Profe 


1 ‘ 


B.A. 1964, Barnard 


Roland Richard Bonato, As 


h care! 


^ conned 


ministration 
B.A 4, ( e Western Reserve University: M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1961, Un versity O 
Iohn Borriello, Clinical Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 19 M.Ed. 1953, Boston University; Ph.D. 1957, 1 ersity of Minnesoté 
i : "5 a 
John Gordon Boswell, Professor of Education 
B.A. in Ed. 1953, M.A. in Ed. 1956, Ed.D. 1963, George Washington University 
9 


rry Botwin, 


B.S d 


Professor of Special Education m 
y he S e Un ty M.A 147. New York Un versity: ^ 


Columbia University 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1979 
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L 
loyd Spencer Bowling, Professor of Speech and Hearing 
B.A. 1954, M.A. 1957, Ed.D. 1964, University of Maryland 
Thomas Elliot 
BS 1941, Harva 
Versity of Calif 
j 


0 ` 
| hn Lawre nce Boyle Lecturer in oper ial Education 
| B.S 1963, India versit f Penn va M.E« 
Ge 
"Orge Robert Bozzini, Associate Professor of English 
i B.S. 1961 Ph.D. 1971 


1, Georgetown University 


Lind; 
nda Brandt, Assistant Professor of Psy: 
A. 1963, Elmhurst 


Bowman, Adjunct Professor of Biologici 
rd University; M.A. 1948, University of California, Berkeley; Ph.D. 1954, Un 


a, Los Angeles 


1969 y ( ege 


j College; M.A. 1965, Clark University; Ph.D. 1973, University of London 

ames Y y . 

mes Lowell Breen, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leis 
3. 1948, F 


Marcel] 
BS 


astern Illinois University; M.S. 1949, Ph.D. 1959, University of Il 


a Brenner, Professor of Education 

: in Ed. 1 Johns — University; M.A. 1949, American University; Ed.D. 1962 
"Orge Washington Univers ty 

fa D l 

ry Diane Majerus Brewer, Associate Professor of Speecl 


1963, M.A. 1965, University of Iowa 


ary “ . ! 47 

ld Frederick Bright, Professor of Statistics: Provost and Vice Presi 
ent for Academic Affairs 

A. 1937, Lake 


2 Forest College; M.S. 1944, University of Rochester; Ph.D. 1952, University of 
®Xas at Aus F 


in 


À, 
P Britt, Professor of Chemistry 


:S. , à d 
1957, West Texas State University; M.A. 1961, Ph.D 1963, Washington University 


ohn 
^! | Caruthe irs Broderick, Adjunct Professor of E 
, 
* 1948, Southwestern at Memphis; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1953, 1 


ity of North 1rolina 


ar : . 
Bat Lee | jrods ky, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
G 64, Illinois Institute of Technology; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1969, Stanford University 
Or " 
on Spence Brooks, Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
Barm 1965, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1967, Harv 
arry : : 
AA se Brown, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Biological Sciences 
avid 1966, M.S. 1968, University of Georgia; Ph.D. 1972, Purdue University 
My 3 , 
A ‘lan Brown, Professorial Lecturer in Art 
94, Harvard Uni versity; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1973, Yale University 


Jniversity 


ird 


Kj 
id f 
Bs Springer Brown, Professor of Management 
Ro Obe t 7 University of Maine at Orono; Ph.D. 1955, Syracuse University 
er M 
B.A Guy Brown, Professor of Sociology 
; - 
Amo old 49, University of Rhode Island; M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1960 University of North Carolina 
d 2 
Rahn Bruhn, Assistant Professor of Psy« hology 
3, M.A. 1966, University of Portland; Ph.D. 1976, Duke University 


Var Hh n ! 
tori, Bruhn, Ac ljunct Instructor in Health Care Administration 


75 
chard ^ M.B.A, 1976 George Washington University 

ard Brune : XS 

B.A, 1960 unelle, Associate- Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 


Da Vid B Clark University; M.S. 1972 George Washington University 
ru ` 
B.S, 1963 sick, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Genetics 


Unive > 
‘versity of Illinois; M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1970, Illinois State University 


fessor of Personnel and Labor Relations 

Temple University; Ph.D. 1968, American University 

Am : 

vd in Burkhardt, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


Unive 
James ` ‘versity of Maryland 


195 
d: 
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Martin Alexander Buzas, Adjunct Professor of Geology 
Ph.D. 1963, Yale Univer” 


B.A. 1958, University of Connecticut; M.S. 1960, Brown University 


Willard Edmund Caldwell, Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1940, M.A. 1941, University of Florida; Ph.D. 1946 Cornell University 


Peter George Callas, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 


versit 
LD. 1972, George Washington Univeii 


of the 


B.A. 1949, M.A. 1955, Western Maryland College; I 
Edward Alan Caress, Professor of Chemistry; Assistant Dean 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 

B.A. 1958, Dartmouth College; Ph.D. 1963, University of Rochester 


Rose Friedman Caron, Adjunct Professor of Psychology 
B.A. 1948, Vassar College; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, University of Chicago 


Gerald Vincent Carroll, Professor of Geology 
B.A. 1943, Lehigh University; Ph.D. 1952, Yale University 


Thomas Frank Carroll, Adjunct Professor of Economics 
B.A. 1942, Case Western Reserve University; M.S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, Cornell University 


v : : «ili 
Barbara Gilbert Carson, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in American civ! 


zation 
B.A. 1963, Brown University; M.A. 1965, University of Delaware 


Geoffrey Carter, Assistant Professor of English 
B.A. 1963, Cambridge University; Ph.D. 1969, University of Pennsylvania 


Marie Mullaney Cassidy, Professor of Physiology 3 sos? 


B.S. (General) 1957, B.S. (Special) 1958, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, National University 
Michael Scott Castleberry, Assistant Professor of Special Education | ag 
B.A. 1966, University of North Carolina; M.A. in Ed. 1972, Ed.D. 1973, George wash 


University 


Bayard Lacey Catron, Associate Professor of Public Administration s 
B.A. 1963, Grinnell College; M.A. 1965, University of Chicago M.C.P. 1972, Ph.D. 1975 


versity of California, Berkeley 
Soo Young Cha, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 


Leisure Studies 
B.A. 1961, Seoul National University 


Fenner Albert Chace, Jr., Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 


E : n 
Human Kinetics ü 


B.A. 1930, M.A. 1931, Ph.D. 1934, Harvard University tics 
i , ~i : - : a 
Charles McKay Chambers, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Mathes 


f 


B.S. 1962, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1964, University of Alabama J.D. 1976, George 


University 
William Weymouth Chase, Professorial Lecturer in Education 


B.A. 1948, M.A. 1949, Colorado State College; Ed.D. 1956 Indiana University 


Stephen Reed Chitwood, Associate Professor of Public Administration 
B.A. 1962, University of Colorado; M.P.A. 1965, Ph.D. 1966 University of Southern C 
J.D. 1977, George Washington University 
Yang-Ming Chu, Associate Research Professor of Microbiology arsit 
B.S. 1959, University of Washington; M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1967 George Washington Univ 


Robert Paul Churchill, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
B.A. 1969, M.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1974, Johns Hopkins University 


Ira Hubert Cisin, Professor of Sociology 
B.S. 1939, New York University; M.A. 1951, Ph D. 1957, American University 


Astere Evarist Claeyssens, Jr., Associate Professor of English 


B.A. 1948, University of Illinois; M.A. 1952, Columbia University 


Betty Jo Clifford, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
M.S. in Art Ed. 1965, State University of New York at Buffalo 


Anthony George Coates, Professor of Geology 
B.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of London 


p ates, Professorial Lecturer in Management Science and 
Ublic Affairs 
B.S. 1951, 
B 


Vary 
A 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn; M.S. 1953, Pennsylvania State University 


Taylor Coates, Adjunct Associate Professor of Public Affairs 
* 1957, Furman University; M.A. 1986, Ph.D. 1972, George Washington University 


\ 
M ; 
ary Ann Bieter Coffland, Associate Professor of Romance Languages 


I 


| 
| loseph Francis Co 
| 


B.A, 1952, College of St. Catherine; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1985 University of Minnesota 


| a < ; 
l nley Lee Cohen, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Psychology 
" “A. 1963, M.A 1966, Ph.D. 1971, George Washington University 
| Victor H : z a 5 
ugo Cohn, Professor of Pharmacology 
‘8, 1952, Lehigh University; M.A. 1954, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1961, George Washington 
niversity 


a : : 
Mes Coldsmith, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
N h * 1950, Baker University; M.S.J. 1951, Northwestern University 
| Nic . > : 
ard Louis Cole, Associate Professor of Political Science and Public 
airs 
“A. 1967, M.A. 1989 


North Texas State University; Ph.D. 1973, Purdue University 


y Ellen Coleman, Professor of Education 
5. 1937, 


Mar 
B 


, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
| ' Georg: Washington University 


| fhe 4 
| netick Joseph € 


B.A 


ollier, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
» Tufts University 


atri ; ó 
ick Joseph Collier, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Health Care Ad- 


Ministration 
eo 1963, Naval Postgraduate School; M.S. in Per.Adm. 1967, George Washington University 
‘Tw Cornelius Collins, Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration 
Unive Boston College; LL.B. 1946, Catholic University of America; LL.M. 1953, Georgetown 
"ISity 
NM 
ert : — 
E Long Combs, Assistant Professor of English 
T l 98, Jniversity of Southern Mississippi; Ph.D. 1971, University of South Carolina 
B A. Comp, Associate Professorial Lecturer in American Civilization 
Del, 1965, California State University, Fullerton; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1977, University of 
1 “Ware 3 
aro ~: À 
B.A, „Louise Connelly, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Women’s Studies 
Ward ^. Smith College; M.Mgt. 1973, Vanderbilt University 
Joseph Lee Coppenbarger, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A John Cordes, Assistant Professor of Economics 
Jerom C E Riora University; M.S. 1975, Ph.D. 1977, University of Wisconsin 
e 
Bs, rag afield, Professor of Statistics 
inio b" York University 
MD, osta, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 


Co niversity of Cagliari, Italy 


Nst 
ag ce Christian Co 


1957, si stigan, Assistant Professor of Design 
Ken ‘Simmons Col] 


ege; M.A. 1965, American University 


et C r 
Raymo d Son, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


R Bs, 1955 sheary Cottrell, Jr., Professor of Special Education 
y on p University of New York at Albany; M.S. 1959, Ed.D. 1967, Syracuse University 
B.A eslie C 

1 

T 949, 

Fran; 
ancis C $ í ; 

E Courtless, Jr., Professor of Law and Sociology 

c game State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1966, University of Maryland 

B, iig y; : 
S. 19 1 Cyne, Associate Professor of Management Science 

-ollege: M.S 1968, Ph.D. 1970, Lehigh University 
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Ronald Crystal, Adjunct Professor 0] Genetics 
U rsity of Pennsylvania 


B.A. 196 fts University; M.S. 1963, M.D. 1968, Univers 
Jonathan Walkley Cummings, Associate Clinical Professor of Psy‘ holog) 


of Vermont; Ph.D. 1954, University oi Illinois 


B.A. 1949, University 
Phvllis Deutsch Daen, Associate Clint al Professor of Psychology 
B.S. 1950, City University of New York, Queens College; Ph.D. 196 Adelphi University 


Kurt John Darr, Professor of Health Care Administration; Assistant D! 
of the School of Government and Business Administration 


e Minnesota; J.D. 1964, M.H.A. 1966, University of Minne 


B.A 61 pne dia Colleg 
D.Sc. 1973, Johns Hopkins University 

Calvin O'Neil Dash, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice) 

istman Schol of Music 


B.S. 1951, M.S. 1952, Juilliard School of Music; A.Mus.D. 1962, Eas 
Lecturer in Huma 


Philip Gardner Davidoff, Assistant Professorial .1 
netics and Leisure Studies 
B.A. 1962, M.A. 1963, University of Pennsylvani 

Herbert John Davis, Associate Professor o} Busines 
B.S. 1965, Vill: tv: M.B.A. 1968, East Carolina Ur 
State University 

Walter Navarro Davis, Assistant 
B.A. 1956, North Carolina Central University; M.A. in Ed 
versity Ed.D 197 A 


a 


s Administration i 
versity; Ph.D. 1974, Lou! 


inova Univers 


Professorial Lecturer in Educationy 
1969, George Washingt 


an University 


Roderic Hollett Davison, Professor of European History 


ity; M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1942, He ard Unive 


B.A. 1937, Princeton Univers 
Rosalie Frances De Giovanni-Donnelly, Associate Profes 

Microbiology 

B.A. 1947, M.A. 1953, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; 

University 


Beatriz Maza Del Castillo, Lecturer in Mathematics 
ie of Holy Cross; M.A. 1971, University of Maryland 


a f 
sorial Lectut® 


Ph.D. 1961, col 


B.A. 1967, Dunbarton College of Holy 


Frank Landt Dennis, Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.A. 1929, University of Oklahoma; LI B. 1935, Harvard University 

Linda Grant DePauw, Professor of American History 
B.A. 1961, Swarthmore College Ph.D. 1964, Johns Hopkins University 


Milton Charles Devolites, Professor of Health Care Administration 
B.A. 1938, Harvard University M.A. 1953, Baylor University 
Effrat Dick, Lecturer in English 
1932, New York Unive LL.B. 1935, Brooklyn Law School B 
Professorial Lecturer in 


A 


Bess 


Jessie Carleton Calver Dickens, Associate 
logical Sciences 
B.A. 1939, M.S. 1969, George Washington University gut 
Antoinette LaVerne Dickerson, Associate Research Professor of 
Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
B.S. 1958, Virginia State College; M.A 1959, Ed.D. 1973, New York University 
John Phillip Dirkse III, Assistant Professor of Statistics E 
B.S. 1969, University of Wisconsin-Oshkosh; M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1973 Purdue Universiti 
Salvatore Frank Divita, Professor of Business Adn 
B.LE. 1953, New York University; M.B.A. 1956 Ohio State University; 


uünistration as 
D.B.A. 1968 5 


University 
Robert Paul Donaldson, Assistant Professor of Biology 5 jd 
B.A. 1964, University of Texas at Austin; M.S 366. Mian niv Ph.D 197. 


State University 
Edmond Joseph Donnellan, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 


B.A. 1965, Georgetown University; M.D. 1969 Cornell University 


Miriam Violet Wein Dow, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in 
Akron; M.A. 1960, Unive f Michigan; Ph.D 


5 nls 


B.A. 1959, University 


of Maryland 


Grace 


Allan Dre; ler 
B.S. 195 


Purdue Univ. 


Danie} Maci 
B.S M 


193 


"Robert M 


) 
B.A. 1960 W í 
Marshall So D 
B.A. 19 G« 
k Dve 
Robert Fred: Dy 
B.S in B.A € V 
Maryland 


John Walter Eber} 


el 
and Leisure 
B.S 1955 Q 


William Henry 
B.S. 1969 
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avid Lee Ed 


Igeli, 
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“€isure St I 
8. 1961, 1 niv 


=. 1941, M A 
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y Eldridge. A 
1949, M. A 
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Universit 
Eliza] 
1943, M.A 


ne Sinnit; 
65, University 
J. Evans 
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Sergio Egidio Fabro, Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology and Resear 


Professor of Pharmacolgy 

M.D. 1956, University of Milan; Ph.D. 1966, Ph.D. 1968, University of Rome ph.D. 1f 
niversity of London 

Thomas Arthur Farrand, Instructor in Speech 
B.A. 1962, Ripon College; M.A. 1964 Marquette University 

Gail Elissa Farrelly, Adjunct Instructor in Accounting : 
B.S. 1965, College of Mount Saint Vincent; M.A. 1969 Fordham University; M B.A. 9 
Iona llege 

Heather Christine Faulkner, sistant Professorial Lecturer in English 

7, U England; M.A. 1970, Ph.D. 19 George washing" 


B.A. 19 University of Birmingl 
University 
Bernice Feinstein, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Music 
M.A. 1958, Ed.D. 1972, Columbia University 


B.A. 1947, Smith College 
Sima Ficks, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Russian 

Diploma 1964, Kiev State University 
Cynthia Field, Adiunct Associate Professor of American Civilization 

B.A. 1963, Bryn Mawr College; M.A. 1967 Ph.D. 1974, Columbia University 
Adjunct Assistant Professor of Education Policy s 


setts: M.B.A. 1967, University of Cincinnati; M.S. 
1 State University 


Jonathan D. Fife, 
B.B.A. 1965, University of Massach 


State University of New York at Albany; E 1.D. 1975, Pennsylvani 


Nicolae Filipescu, Professor of Chemistry 
Ph.D. 1957, University of Industrial Chemistry, Polytec hnical Institute, Rumania; 
M.D. 1975, George Washington University 

Dana Fischer, Assistant Professor of Political 
Affairs 
B.A. 1965, Lewis and C 

Roland Fischer, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacology 
M.S., Ph.D., 1945, University of Basel, Switzerland 

Joseph Lyman Fisher, Adjunct Professor of Economics gi” 
B.S. 1935, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1938, Ph.D. 1947, Harvard University; M.A. in : 
George Washington University l 

Stephen Todd Fisher, Adjunct 


ministration 
B.A. 1963, Washington and Jefferson College; M.B.A. 1965, Cornell University 


Sadie Fishman, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
- " ity 
5, George Washington Univer® 


B.F.A. 1974, Maryland Institute College of Art; M.A. 1975 ‘of 
hy and Reg 


ph.D- s 
> m 
Science and Internati? 


lark College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1973, University of Washington 


Ae 
Assistant Professor of Health Care 


Allan Kress Fitzsimmons, Assistant Professor of Geograp 


Science ay | 

- >e er? 

B.A. 1965, M.A. 1969, California State University Univ 
California, Los Angeles 

Joseph William Fleck, Associate Professor of Education P vi 

Queens College; M.Ed. 1969, Central sta 


Northridge; Ph.D. 1975 


University of New York 


B.A. 1957, 
sity; Ph.D. 1975, Univ y of Oklahoma 

Marilyn Fleming, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.F.A. 1954, University of Illinois; M.A. 1975, George Washington University 


William Robert Fonda, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 


Associate Professor of Management Science ggf 


Ernest Harvey Forman 
: p.8c. 19 


B.S. 1964, University of Rochester; M.S, 1969, Johns Hopkins University; 
Washington Univ 

Martin Frank, Assistant Professor of Physiology 
B.A. 1969, M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1973, University of Illinois 


Richard John Frankie, Professor of Education 

B.A. 1952, M.A. 1955, University of Michigan; Ed.D. 1968, Wayne State University p 
Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economic 
1970, University of Michigan 


John Eric Fredland, 
B.A. 1964, Harvard University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D 


Roderick Stuart nch JOCI 
vision of Experimental Programs 
B.A 1954, F : 


logica] Seminary; Ph.D. 1971, George Was! 1 University 
E. ri > 
Maxine enjamin Freund Research Instructor in Special Education 

B.A. 196 ersity of Minnes« M.A j ( W I 
lohn lindres Frey, Professor of Romance Language 

B.A. 1951, M.A. 1952, University of Cincinnati: Ph.D 1957, C University of America 
Wink. i . o - y 
Nilliam Edward Fuhrman, Studio Lect ip} Mus riut 


us.B, 1968, Catholic University of Amer 


Stephen South er Fuller, 
B.A 1962, Ri rs 
Cornell 


ianning 


The St 


Universit 


C . 
"rol Susan Jonas Gage, Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1968, Finck 


1 College; M.A. 1970, New York University; M.A. in Ed. 1974, George Wash 
"ngton University g 
n : y : 4 : zt 
"Iis Gale, Assistant Professor of Urban and Regi il Pla 
B A. 1964 Buckr University; M.S. 1968, Bosto iiversity; M.E 1969, Harvard Univer 
ed M.C.P. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 
Ichae] Graham Gallagher, Associate Professor of A 
BA 'n Govt. 1960, J.D. 1964, LL.M. 1971, George Washington University; C.P.A 1965, State 
of Virginia 
lam Henry Galligan, Jr., Lec turer in English 
li “A. 1970 George Washington Universit 
n R has tr 
da Lou Gallo, . assistant Professor of Biochemi: 
Rob 1959 West V University; M.E Ti Ph.D. 19€ t e W € 
ob , T Fa "t. 
ert Charles Gallo, Adjunct Professor of Genetics 
* 1959, Providence College; M.D 1963, Thomas Jefferson University 
êng : 
pon E. Gammon, Lec turer in Mathemati 
;. 19. 1940 University of Virginia; M.S. 1947, Case Western Reserv T 
lin : i 
Na Gantt, Clinical lasttdcion in Art Therapy 
Ro 1966, North Texas State University A. 1974, George W à ` y 


Obe 
att Norton Ganz, Jr., 
Dan: , 949, M.A. 1951, Ph.D. 1959 


Harva d Univ J 


'e Garner, Associate Professor ] Lecturer n Forensi ociences 
avid Lipscomb College; Ph.D. 1973, Uni 


an Conant G 
1963, Tufts 


5 


varner, Assistant Professor of Drama; Director of Theater 
University; M.A. 196€ University of North Carolina 


:ewis Gastwirth, Professor 
? University; M.A. 1960, Prince 


ICS and £conomics 


rsity; Ph.D. 1963, Columbia University 
A rates, Assistant Pro 
lame. | 1958, M.F.A. 1960 


fessor of Sculpture 


University of Illinois 


Ba „avid Gates, \ssistant Professi rial Lecturer in Education 
* 195 | 
Un 1951, Hiram Coll eg M.A. 1956, Columbia University; Ed.D. 1975, George Washington 
" V Versity i 
Worie DM i 
PAB, ige 42VOda, Research Instructor in Education 
loh ' Waynesboro College; M.A. in Ed. 1974, George Washington University 


ict Assistant Professor of Health Care Administra 


08e 
tio Ph Geer, Adjur 


)( Fordham University; M.S.F.S. 1974, George Washington University 
L 8. 16 elger, Associate Pr fe rial Lecturer in Geology 
yn a ety of Michigan 


George, Associate Professor of Human Kinetics and 


in Ed. 1952, A.P.C. 1961, George Washington University 


Mississip[ Ph.D. 1969 
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Phyllis Eleanor Gieseler, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Voice) 


David Gillespie, Adjunct Pro] r of Gene 
B.S. 1961, Tuft nivers Ph.D. 196€ iversity Illinois 
Howard Frank Gillette, Jr Assoc Profess¢ yf Americal Civilization 
B.A 164, Ph.D 70, Yale 1 € tv 
Leon Gintzig, Professor of Hospit nistratit 
[ 
B.S. 1947, E University; M.S. 1954, Northwestern University; Ph.D. 1958 University 


Iow 


Bernard Sholom Glassman, Associa 
B.S )43, Harvard University 
Irving Isadore Glick, Associate Professor of Mathematics 


Ph.D. 1961, University of Maryland 


s Unive 


B.A. 1953, John y 
Joseph Garri t Glover, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Jo nalism 
B.A. 1968, ( etown 1 € M.F.A. 1974, Catholic University of America 


Ioe Jeff Goldblatt, Lecturer in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 


B.F.A. 1974, St. Edward Univ 


le University 


Victor Karl Golla, Associate Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1960, Ph.D. 1970, University of California, Berkeley 
ue lten, Associate Prof rial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 


essoria [ I 


zan; LL.B. 1959, Harvard University of 
Charles Vance Gordon, Jr. Adjunct Assistant Professor 0} Health C 


Admini 


TA 
tion 
J.A. 19€ University of Colorado; Ph.D. 1971, Washington University 
Marvin Gordon, Proje: raphy and Regiona! science pis W 
B.A. 194 ty University of New York, City College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1966 Colum 
Marvin David Green, Associate Professor of Mathemati 
B.S. 1961, M.A. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, University of Cincinnat 


Susan Kay Green, Assistant Professor of Psychology 


1A. 1971, Michigan State University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1975 Loyola Univers 


"* 
Professor of Health C 


W James Green, Jr., Adjunct Associate 
I ratio! 
B.A. 1 et 11 í M.H.A t Ur fM esota 
Ioseph Arthur Greenber ( te Pro] Education 
B.S M í D. 1974, Bo iversity 
John Greene, Lecturer in ł 


B.A University College, Ire 


Sherwin Greene, Associate Professor of Urban Plannin 


B.A 1959, M.S. in C.R.P. 1960, Illinois Institute ot Technology 
Samuel W. Greenhouse, Professor of Statisti P i 
B.S. 1938, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1954, Ph.D 1959, Geo 
ington University 
Candice Hart Greer, Adjunct Assis fessor of En 
B.A. 19 e Washington versity University of 
N. Tavlor Greg i te Professorial Lecturer i ilism 
Fuller Griffith, Assist Professor of Grapnhi 
B.S 1 € sit of VW M | ity 
William Byron Griffith, Associate Professor oj Philosophy 


Assistant to the President Jor internati nal Programs 
: n £ M.B.A. 1960, D.B.A- 1904 


Francis Stan Grubar, Professor of Art 


B.A 1948, M : 1949, University of Mary 1; M.A. 1952, Ph.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins Un 
Versity 


lose : s : 
9Seph Grunwald, Adjunct Professor of E« 
B.S 1943 Jo 


ins Hopkins University; Ph.D. 19 Colu 1 University 


leen Morris Guenther, Studio Lecturer ir Api plied Music (Organ) 
B.A., Mus B 0 
M: 


garet Beltz Guenther, Associate Professi 
B.A. 1950, M A. 1953, University of Kansas; Ph.D 


M N nive vof A 


lai Lecturer in German 


i ity Kansas 1958, Radcliffe College 
J { r > riyyrer in M [^ 
oy James G uenther, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mus 
B.Mus.kd 1966, Mus.B. 1968, University of Kans M.A. 1974, Catholic y of America 
M + n 
Mic} chele Cristi na Guerrini ^ ijunct Assistant Professor 
166, D 1 P € M Į , $ » 
edi Gutheim, Adjunct Professor of Urban Planning and American 


Civilization 


1931, U niversity of Wisconsin 
Andrew Gyorgy, Professor of International Affairs and Pol tical Science 
BA 1937, J.D. 1938, University Budapest; M.A. 1939, University of California, Berkeley 
Ph.D, 194: ; 


1943, University of California. Los Angeles 
:dward Haber, Associate Professor of Economics 
1954, City 1 niversity of New York, City College; Ph.D. 1958, Johns Hopkins University 
anm - i 
"Or Martha Had] ley, Professorial Lecturer in Economics 


1938, Mills bos ge; M.A. 1943, Ph.D. 1949, Harvard University 
Ne ^ : 
eil Blaine Hadley, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Ad 
pünistration 
St; 1949 University of Northern Iowa; M.H.A. 1958, Baylor Universitv; M.S 1962, Arizona 
E" University; D.B.A. 1971 George Washington University 
'ob ' . TERE 
d Arthur Hadley, Associate Profes of History 


195 


Bowdoin ( ollege; M.A. 1960, Ph.D 


versity of Pennsylvania 


0b ; f p wh C " 

in E Hagaman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Health Care 
ag “inistration 

3 1958, Arkansas State 1 niversity; M.B.A. 1964, ( ev to r 


'aglliam Hahn, Assistant Froje ssor of Management Science 


Fre , 5, Ph.D. 1969, Purdue ve 
met BM Hahn, Professorial Lecturer in Pharmacolog 
Abrah, 1948, U niversity of Kiel, Germany 
BA. ig, Halpern, Adjunct Professor of International Affairs 
Willi, #83, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1947, University of Chicage 
na. Charles Handorf, Associate Professor í qe Administration 
1900, M.B.A. 1967, Univers ty of Michigan; Ph.D. 1973, Michigan State University 


x Rosann Hans 
«6] 
ps ure Studies 


Nd E University of Minnesota; M.S. 1946, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D 
Nilin versity of Washington 
p am W 


B.A, alter Hardgrave, Associate Professor of Management Science 
Jo 59 - T 


, 


| LIin y r , — | 
son, Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetics and 


hn H 959, Princeton University; D.Engr. 1962, Johns H« pkins University 
B.A erdt, Professo rial rys turer in Economics 
Mi | M.A. 1948 University of Washington; M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1955, Columbia University 


“A. 196 nt Harmon, Associate Professor of Public Administration 
E Imun dp T Utah State University; M.P.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1968 University of Southern California 
x os atrio k Har; Visiting Assistant Professor of Physics 


Str YH : e. versity ( llege, Dublin; M.S 969, Ph.D. 1972, Purdue University 
ave x 
o BBA 1957 y, Professor of Management Science 
On an ' Ph.D. 1963 University of Texas at Austin 
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Shahin Hashtroudi, Assistant Professor of Psychology 


University of Beirut; Ph.D. 1976, State University of New york 


B.A. 1971 American 
Stony Brook 


Richard Catlin Haskett, Professor of American History 


B.A. 1940, M.A. 1941, Indiana University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1952, Princeton University 


Gertrude Haugan, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1952, M.A. 1956, George Washington University; Ph.D. 1970 

I : 

Donald Hawkins, Professor of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies ® 

Research Professor of Medicine 
B.A. 1958, King's College, Pennsylvania 


University of Maryland 


[ 
M.A. 1960, Lehigh University; Ed.D. 1967, New ' 
University 
Patrick Louis Hayes, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.S. 1970, M.S. 1971, D.A. 1973, Carnegie-Mellon University 
Janet Craig Heddesheimer, Associate Professor oj Education 
B.A. 1965, Coe College; M.A. 1968, Ph.D. 1971, Ohio State University " 


Dorothy Henderson Heilman, Professorial Lecturer in Microbiology (ce 


lar Immunology) 
B.S. 1927, M.D. 1932, Northwestern University; M.S. 1940, University of Minnesota 


Kiki B. Hellman, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Biological Scien 


B.S. 1954, University of Akron; M.S. 1956, University ot Michigan 


Dagmar Renate Kirshner Henney, Associate Professor of Mathematics 
B.S. 1954, M.S. 1956, University of Miami; Ph.D. 1964, University of Maryland 


John Helmer, Associate Professor of Sociology 
B.A. 1966, University of Melbourne; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1972, Harvard University 


Robert Helms, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Economics "m 
B.S. 1962, Auburn University; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1973, University of California, Los 


Jeffrey R. Henig, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A. 1973, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1977, Northwestern University 


Charles Joseph Herber, Associate Professor of European History 
B.A. 1952, Dickinson College; M.A. 1957, Ph.D. 1965, University of California, Berkeley T 
` . ! 0! 
Gilbert Richard Herer, Professorial Lecturer in Speech and Profes’ 
Child Health and Development 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1954, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1964, Northwestern University i 
ics 
Roy Hertz, Research Professor of Pharmacology and of Obstetrié 
Gynecology yis Y 
B.A. 1930, Ph.D. 1933, M.D. 1939, University of Wisconsin; M.P.H. 1940, Johns Hop 
versity 
Susan Hertz, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
B.A. 1968, Stanford University; M.A. 1969, Ph.D. 1974, University of Minnesota 


Julia Elizabeth Hicks, Assistant Professor of Spanish 
B.A. 1946, M.A. 1947, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Philip Henry Highfill, Jr., Professor of English e. 
B.A. 1942, Wake Forest University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1950, University of North Caro 


Peter Proal Hill, Professor of History we 
B.A. 1949, Tufts University; M.A. 1954, Boston University; Ph.D. 1966, George 


University g ^ 
James William Hillis, Professor of Speech; Director, Speech Pathol 
Audiology 
B.S. 1952, University of Nebraska; M.A. 1957, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1 
University 
Joseph Hilmy, Professorial Lecturer in Accounting 
B.Com. 1947, M.S. 1954, Ph.D. 1959, University of Aberdeen 


Alfred John Hiltebeitel, Associate Professor of Religion 
B.A. 1963, Haverford College; M.A. 1966, Ph.D. 1973, University of Chicago 
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Harold Clendenin Hinton, Professor of Political Science and International 


| Affairs 


B.A. 1940, M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard University 
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Harold Leste: Hirsh Professorial Lecturer in Health Care Administration 
M.D. 1942, Geor; vn University; J.D. 1972, American University 

Denis Michael Hitchcock, Assistant Professor of Art 


B.A. 1967 University of California, Los 
Herman Hedberg Hobbs, Professor of Phy 
4 B.S. 1953, M.S. 1955. George Wast ngton University; Ph.D. 1958, University of Virginia 
Carolyn Marie Hock, Adjunct Instructor in Geography and Regional 
Science 
B.A. 1973 University of Oklahoma 
Robert Lee Holland, Associate 
the College of General Studies 
B.S. 1951, M.S. 1956, University of Tennessee, Knoxville; Ph.D. 1960, Texas A&M University 
Bruce Holly, jr., Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
3.A. 1971. U niversity of Notre Dame; M.A. 1975, George Washington University 
Mary Alida Holman, Professor of Economics 
B.A, 1955, M.A. 195 Ph.D. 1963, George Washington University 
Robert William Holmstrom, Associate Professor of Psychology 
A. 1956, Tri nity Col 
bs. : 
William Duane Hope, Adjunct Associate Professor of Biological Sciences 
‘S. 1957, M.S. 1960 € olorado State University; Ph.D. 1964, University of California, Davis 
Grace Brewster Murray Hopper, Professorial Lecturer in Management 
Science 


Professor of Management Science: Dean of 


Connecticut; Ph.D. 1965, Duke U niversity 


B.A 1928, Vassar College; M.A. 1930, Ph.D. 1934, Yale University 
Gloria Lyon Horrworth, Associate Professor of Education 


A. 1952 Ca ifornia State University, Los Angeles; M.A. 1961, California State University 
Northridge d.D. 197 American University 


ames O, Hocton, Associate Professor of American History and € ivilization 
B.A 1984 state University of New York at Buffak M.A. 197 niversity of Hawaii 


D. 1973, Brandeis Univers 


8 
ue Ann M bbissón Hoth, Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1968, University of New Hampshire; M.A. 1971, Columbia University 
icholas Hotton, Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
S. 1947, Ph.D. 1950, University of Chicago 
ĉe Ann Pletsch Houston, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Biological 


Clences 
8 1985, M.S 1966, George Washington University 
awrence Houstoun, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Human Ki- 


netics and Leisure Studies 
1952, Lafayette ( ollege 


nung G. Howe, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Sciences 
an 1966, Yale 


University; M.D. 1970, Columbia University J.D. 1976, Catholic University 
Th 9! America 
pus Richard Howie, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 
1963, Frostburg State College; M.Ed. 1967, University of Maryland; Ed.D. 1972, George 


a 
rel University 


in ^ 
Hi Yao Hsieh, Professor of Economics e z 
A. 1939, St. John’s University, China; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1964, George Washington University 


"s 
iden Huang, Professor of Microbiology 
"* 1980 National Taiwan University; Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 
ed 
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Houlder Howard Hudgins, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art 


B.S. 1970, Virgin Commonwealth University 
Maxwell White Hudgins, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Business 
Administration 


B.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1973 niversity of Virginia 
"lerrv Lee Hufford, Associate Professor of Botany 
B.S. 1961, M.A. 1962, Bowling Green State University; Ph.D. 1972, Ohio State University 
Rudolph Hugh, Professor of Microbiology 
B.S. 1948, Michigan State University; Ph.D. 1954, Loyola University of Chicago 
Thomas Louis Hughes, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Geology 
B.S. 1958, University of Oklahoma 
Edwin Lee Hullander, Visiting Associate Professor of Business Adminisu@ 
tion 


B.S. 1960, Tennessee Technological Univers 
University 


Robert Lee Humphrey, Jr., Professor of Anthropology 
B.A. 1962, American Univers Ph.D. 1970, University of New Mexico 
Gérard Paul Huvé, Assistant Professor of French 
B.A. 1963, American University; M.A. 1969, University of Maryland 
Robert Nicholas Ianacone, Assistant Professor of Special Education 
B.S 1968, M.S. 1971, State University of New York at Buffalc LD. 1976, University ? 
Florida 
C. Terrence Ireland, Associate Professor of Statistics 
B.A. 1960, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 
Norman Murray Irvine, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Bass) 
B.S. in Mus.Ed. 1955, M.Ed. in Mus.Ed. 1962, University of Maryland 
Rita Klein Ives, Professor of Special Education 
B.S. 1953, University of Pittsburgh; M.A. in Ed. 1957, Ed.S. 1967, Ed.D. 
ington University 
David Iwamoto, Professorial Lecturer in Education 
B.A. 1947, Walla Walla College; M.A. 1948, Columbia Union College; M.A. in 
Ed.D. 1963, George Washington University 


Michael John Jackson, Professor of Physiology 


B.S. 1953, University of London; Ph.D. 1966, Sheffield University 
e : ne 
Cecil Bryant Jacobson, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and GY 


cology 
B.S. 1960, University of Utah; M.D. 1964, George Washington University 


slie Bravman Jacobson, Assistant Professor of Speech 


B.S. 1970, Northwestern University; M.F.A. 1974, Boston University 


Dorothy Coy Jarvinen, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Cello) 
Diploma 1939, Institute of Musical Art 


1969, M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1972, Iowa Stati 


- 


1971, George Was 


Adele C Gillespie Jenney, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in English "m 
B.A. 1951, Vassar Colleg M.A. 195 Yale V ty Ph.D. 1970, George washing 
University 

Diana Entwisle Johnson, Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.A. 1970, Cornell College; Ph.D. 1975, University of Chicago 

Kurt Edward Johnson, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
B.S. 1965, Johns Hopkin versity; M.Phil. 1969, Ph.D. 1970, Yale Universit ure 

y su 

Nancy Diers Johnson, Assistant Professor of Human Kinetic s and Lei 
Studies 
B.S. 1955, University of Minnesota; M.A. 1966, University of Iowa 

Thomas Nick Johnson, Professor of Anatom 

f Johnson, fessor Anatomy - Universi! 


B.S. 1944, St. Ambrose College; M.S. 1949, Michigan State University; Ph.D 
of Michigan 


* On sabbatical leave academic year 1978-79 


> TT " 
William Reid Johnson, Associate Professor of Hist 
A 


ociate rd y 

B.A. 1951, Oberlin College; M.A. 1955, Ph.D. 1961, University of Washington 
Meredith Leam Jones, Adjunct Professor of Biolo il Sciences 

B.A. 1948, M.A 1952, Ph.D. 1956, University of Californ I sley 
Robert Gean Jones, Professor of Religion; University Marshal 

B.A. 1947, Baylor Un versity: B.D. 1950, M.A. 19 *h.D. 1959, Yale University 
Eva Scheyer Jospe, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Re 

M 


„A. 1963, Georgetown University 


Hugo Dietrich Junghenn, Associate Professor of Mathem 
B.S 1964, Albright College M.A. 1967, Villanova University; Ph.D. 1971, George Washington 
University 

Robert Konrad Kahn, Professorial Lecturer in Psy« 
B.A. 1946 
1957, 


University of Pennsylvania; M.A. 1953, George Washington University; Ph.D 

Pennsylvania State University 

David Kaplan, Lecturer in Mat 
B.M.I 1944, City Uni Ne 


y versity of New York ity f 
Stephen Arnold Karp, Associate Professor of Psychology 
A. 1949, City U ersity of New York, Brooklyn College; M.A. 1952, New School for Social 
esearch; Ph.D. 1962, New York Univer ; 
Kenneth Ci 
B.A. 1932 


isper Kates, Professorial Lecturer in Zoology 
Bard College; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1937, Duke University 


Barbara Sylvia Katz, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Human Kinetics 


and Leisure Studie 
S. in P.E. 1952, City University of New York, Brooklyn College A. in Ed. 1968, George 
ashington University 


Iry; : 

‘ving Katz, Professor 
8 1956, City University 

8 Ph.D. 1964, University of j 

' Stanley Katz, Professorial Lect 
“A. 1954 M.A. 19; Sy nia" hi d 


jllege; M.A. 1958, Ohio State University 


)56 Ver 


Erle C j E 
le Galen Kauffman, Adjunct Professor of í 
8 8. 1955 M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1961, University of Michig 
a r : 
“muel Kavruck, Visiting Professor Ed 
17, 1937, M.S. in Ed. 1939, City U rsity of New York, City College; M.A. in Govt. 1950 
Ed. 1954 Es: " —€— J J 


George Was! 


ington University 


W 
‘ren Joseph Keegan, Professor of Business Administration 
S 1958. M.A, 19 > K M Gtat niversit M.B.A E 1 ard vers 
Yeye , , " 
teven Keller, Assistant D 1 T f Forensics 
i 1968, M A. 1969, Ohio Stat 
"ABaret Frase: Kelso, I í 
Joh 1968, M.A 1974, George 
) nh: " ' 
e Whitefield Kendrick ni 
R be 1937, M.A. 1939, Univer: ty of North Carolina; Pt i rge Washington University 
0 nt o ": 
E Emmet Ke nnedy ociate Professor of European Histor) 
versi, Johns Hopkins M.A 1965, Boston College; Ph.D. 1973, Brandeis Uni 


Ph.D. 1963 
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Jackson Kelley Kern, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Statisti 
B.A. 193 " mt State ( ege; M.B.A. 1954 bia University 
Margot Starr Kernan, Visiting Associate Professor of Speech 
B.A. 1948, Benr ton ( ege; M.A. 1966, San Francisco State University 
James Michael Kerns, Assistant Profe r of Anator 
B.A. 1966. St. Olaf College; M.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1972, Purdue University 
Norayr Krikor Khatcheressian, Associate Professor of Physics 
B.A. 1960, M.A. 1963, George Washington University Ph.D. 1966, University o 
Sura Kang Kim, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Pi 
B.A 4 wha University, Korea; Mus.B. 1950, Baldwin-Wallace College 
Manhattan School of M ic 
Young Kim, Profess »f Political Science International Affairs 
M.A. 1956, Vanderbilt iversity; Ph.D. 1958, University of Penn vania 
Phyllis Dawn Kind, Associate Professor of Microbiology 
B.A. 19 Montana State University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1960, University of Michigan 


James Cecil King, Professor of German 

B.A. 1949, M.A. 1950, Ph.D. 1954, George Washington University 
Michael King, Associate Professor of Chemistry 

B.S. 1966. Illinois Institute of Technology; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Harvard University 


*Arthur David Kirsch, Professor of Statistics and of Psychology 


B.A. 1955, George Washington University; M.S. 1956, Ph.D. 1957, Purdue University 
Peter Flindell Klarén, Associate Professor of History 
B.A. 1960, Dart th College; M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1968, University of California, Los Angeles 


Devra Gail Kleiman, Adjunct Associate Professor of Psychology 


B.S. 1964, University of Chicago; Ph.D. 1969, University of London 
Philip Klubes, Associate Professor of Pharmacology " 
B.S. 1956, City University of New Yi Qu llege; M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1962, Univer 


of Minnesota 


Robert Earle Knowlton, Associate Professor of Biology 


B.A. 1960, Bowdoin College; Ph.D. 1970, University of North Carolina 


Maritta Koch-Weser, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Anthropology 
Ph.D. 1975, Rheinische Friedrich Wilhelms ersitaet, Bonn, Germar 

Ruth Doris Koidan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Mathematics 
B.A. 1954, B.S. 19 M.A. 19€ Ph.D. 1969, G gi igton University 

Marilyn Jean Koering, Associate Professor of Anatomy 
B.A. 1960, College of St. Scholastica; M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1967, University of Wisconsin 


$ 

l 1] i : » ej ence 
Jason David Kogan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Forensic Scien 
B.A. 1968, Pennsyl nia State University; J.D. 1969, George Washington University 


Louis Sampson Kornicker, Adjunct Professor of Biological Sciences 
B.S. 1941, B.S. 1942, University of Alabama; M.A. 1954, Ph.D. 1957, Columbia University 


Robert Henry Kraft, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Trombone 
1 pi 


Recorder) 
Mus.B. 1960, Eastman School of Music 


Edith Kramer, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art Therapy 


Joan Krash, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Art Therapy 


B.A. 1956, George Washington University; M.A. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, Americar 


and 


1 University 


Kenneth Krell, Adjunct Associate Professor of Genetics 
B.A. 1954, University of Pittsburgh; M.S. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, Columbia University 
Melinda Kreshover, Clinical Instructor in Art Therapy 
B.A. 1972, M.A. 1974, George Washington University y 
t ; l ; log 
Dean Krueger, Research Professor of Statistics and of Ophthalm¢ 
B.A. 1938, M.A. 1942, University of Chicago; M.S. 1959, Columbia University 


* On sabbatical leave spring semester 1979 


Ruth Marilyn Krulfeld, Profe 


3.A. 1956, Brandeis University; Ph.D. 1974, Yale University 

fp 

Edwin Paul Kulawiec, Associate Professor of I 
B.S. 1950, Bethany College Virginia; M.A ) Seton 
Indiana Universitv: Ph.D. 19 niversity of W 

Maquette Kubey Kuper, Studio Lecturer in Appl 
B.M. 1971, N England Conservatory of M 

E. 

"Iederick Charles Kurtz, Professor of Accounting 
B.S. in Com. 1948, University of Virginia; M.B.A. 1949, Uni 

1952, State of Marvland 

lanna Yaxa Landsberg Kwiatkowska, Adjunct 


Therapy 
; B.A. 1929, A ademy of Fine Arts, Warsaw 
Ir IY 

ene Kyriakopoulos Assistant Professorial Lectur 


A. 1970, University of Maryland; M.A. 1972, George Washin 


Dan: 

Yanie] Irving Labowitz Assistant Profe 
Scienc es 
B.A. 1966, S 1 
ington University 


V 


0 us t ; 
hn Marion Lachin III, Associate Research Profess 
B.S. 1965 Tulane U Un 


Jerry £ à 
ty Lee Lake, Assistant Professor of Photograpl 


B.F.A 1966, Virginia Commonwealth University; M.F.A. 1968 


niversity of Louisiana; Sc.D. 197 versit 


C : — ? 
ar] James Lange, Professor of Psychology; Vice President for 


tration and Research 
1945, Duke University; M.S. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, University 


Arry ; . R 
y D. Lankton, Assistant Professorial Lecturer 
1969, DePauw Universitv: M.A. 1971, Ph.D V 


> Lanouette, Lecturer in Anthropology 
University of Minnesota; M.A. 197€ 


„appas, Assistant Professor of For 
( A. 1964, Thiel College; M.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, Du 
Za p 


eter Lauter, Professor of Business Admit 
1954, Institute for Forei J 


U Languages, Hungary 
Emm of California, Los Angeles 

) l 

ert Alan Lavine, Associate Professor of P] 


"v 5. 1962, Ph.D 1969, University of Chicago 


Will 1936, Radcliffe College; M.A. 1937, Ph.D. 1939, Har 
^l. 
sam Medley Lawbaugh, Associate Profe: 
^* 1965, M. A "4c Qt ! rait PhD nas 
Rd ` 19¢ » i E nive t 4 d t 
"ward p; E 
9 ard Pitt Lawson, Assistant Professoria í 
"hon + 1951, Bowdoin Col ege; M.A. 1955, New York Universit 
"ue Lawton. Associate Professorial Le 
1953 ns : 
University Durfee echnica e; M A 59, Un 
fillig 
- Matthew Leach. Adiunct Professi { 
* 
790, Berea ( jllege; M.S. 1962, Ph.D. 1965, Univer 


foc T f P lit n [^ 
Public Affairs 
1iversit ] Agri tural 
Knoxville; Ph.D. 1958, University of 

e , 
 9tudio Lecturer in Applied Music (V 
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American Civiliza 


ge Washington 


chnology 
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P ( I i loo Lengt ] j [e 
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1 M € 1 1 ‘ ersity Ph.D 94 Purdue un 
Edwin Milton Lerner II, Rest h Prof nr f M hiology 
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i aat MI O I { 
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| Joseph N je ( int , 
J.A Onta M.B.A ), North t University 
john Frederick Lewi \ iate Professor of Get y x 
lo 
M 0 iversity Vellin N and; D.P 1994, OX 
1 l 
Ralpł r Lewis, Professor of Anthropology j 
i, Sout! 1 i State ege i. 193 t v of Southern Califor? 
I ) t ‘ ver 
Sh Hua | l stant Research Profe r 0] otatist 
A í Natior ra r t d J r í I ^ onsin 


Hubert Whitman Lilliefors, Professor of Statistic: i 
I F ] 64 ;€ ze Washingtor niversit M.A Michigan State unive 

f " 

: p f Í ter Í ] Affairs and P 


Carl Arne Li I i I rofe f ] \ 


uti al o "t eter wasbirf 


M.A 956, Harvard University Ph.D. 1966, George 


indholm, Professor of Geology y 
ph.p. 196% P 


1 siversity of Michigan; M.A. 1963, University Texas at Austin 
Cr V am Linebaugh, Associate Professor of Speech 
B.A. 1970, Leba College; M.A. 1974, Ph.D. 1975, Temple ve 
Donald Linkowski, Professor of Education 
B.A. 1961, M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1969, State University of New York at Buffalo vollek 
Calvin Dar ston Linton, Professor of Englisi lean of Columbian o 


of Arts and sciences rat 
ive 

ton sity 39, Ph.D. 1940, Johns Hopkins oa 
Lewis I pnicK, o ud ol d Recorde 


| Mus.B. 1968, Peabody Institute of Baltimore 
sor of Behavioral Sciences i" 
947 unie 


Gordon Leslie Lippitt 1 
B.D. 1946, Yale University; M.A. 1! 


| B.S. 1942, Litt.D. 1971, Spr 


of Nebraska; Ph.D. 1959, American University 


College 
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' c r of Mathematics 
"Thomas Phillip George Liverman, Professor «í Mathen 


B.A. 1941, University of Montpellier; M.A. 1948, Pl 195€ "n a crc 
John Lohnt I Adiunct Associate Professor of Manageme i Cieni 
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Sylvania Yom 
) r lusiness strati 
Norma Maine Loeser, Professor of Bus eain ersity 
B.A. 1958, M.B.A. 1967, D.B.A. 1971, George Washington Un t RducaH 
Gregory Anthony Lofaro, Assistant r^ venie areas eua 
B./ 1968, Car is College M.S. 197 Ph 197t UI è |p liti al i 
: ^ ; rofessor of Public Affairs 1 Political | 
lohn ) Mortimer (peeing Associate Professor cu | 
Scienc 'e NI Y } versity 
B.S. 1960, Xavier University, Ohio; Ph.D. 19 New Y mst 2 
Ofessorial Xcturer II eog 
John Frederi ck Long, Assistant Professorial Le a ave eit ce a 
1S. 19í rgia Institut f € I V } 
ES oo ' nix f 
hl ` te Professor of Economics ean € 
William Francis Edward Long, Associate Profi | 
the Summer Sessions 


B.A. 1946, M.A. 1947, Ph.D. 1967, George Washington University 
i : int Professorial Lecturer in Art 
enjamin David Lourie, Assistant Professorial 


Í 
B.A, 1971, Earlham College q5 nole ai 
John Car] Lowe, Associate Professor of Geograp pe. x ersits 
- >} 106C lar niver 
B.A 1958, M.A. 1960, George Was on University; Ph.D. 1969, Clark 


i rer } 
Gregory | L udlow, Associate Professor of French 


"cence ès Lettres 1962, University of Paris: Ph.D. 1970, McGill University ada 
Wendy Pai Lyle, Lecturer in Chinese are n 
A. 1971 Tamkang College etters and Science; M.A a nak TE 
tł Ji Te 5 I Ai L,UI sit 
Cott Doug); is MacDonald, Associate I 


tegional Planning 


Urban and | 


| 
72. University of North srolina 
“A. 1970 Indiana University at Bloomington; M.R.P. 1972 a I xe 
r of tice lent 
Sarge C salvin Mackenzie, Assistant Professo pi D. 19 ; nod University | 
A. 196 ; re: M.A. 1970. Tufts Univer Ph ia 
Te 1967, Bowd jin College L.A à mn | 
nA? Hunt Maddox, Associate Pr« A | 
] h : 2d Princeton University LT z za J ^ f T l P ib {i ] f |] 
Í d rt in 1 - 
Ohn Francis Magnotti, Jı Associa al Lect 
Ministr 3 À 
8 Mn l Acad M.A. 1966, University of Maryland; Ph.D. 1973, American | 
: S. Military ademy 6, 1 
niversity 


] nrer in Public di 
e0dore Maher, Associate Professori u Lecturer I — A 
B.A 1962, Tufts University; M.A. 1967, Ph.D. 1970, University of Maryland 
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a aao College of Art 
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ndy Maiorana, Lec turer in Art Therapy NES 
Ww ^^ 1961 American U niversity; M.A. 1976, George Washington Universi 
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Raymond Manning, Adjunct Professor of Biologic al Sciences 


B.A. 1956, M.S. 1959, Ph.D. 1963, University of Miami 


Nathan Mantel, Research Professor oj Statistics 
B.S. 1939, City University of New York, City College M.A. 1956, American University 
t Professor of Psychology 


Joseph Bernard Margolin, Adjun js 
1947, George Washing! 


f New York, Brooklyn College; M.A 


B.A City University ol 
University; Ph.D. 1954, New York University 
Anthony Marinaccio, Professor of Education 
Ed.B. 1937, Central Connecticut State College; M.A. 1939, Ohio State University; Ph.D. 1949 


College 


Yale University; LL.D. 1961, Parsons 


Howard Wight Marshall, Assistant Professorial Lecture: 
Civilization 
A. 1970, Univer 
Ann Gardner Martin, Lecturer in German 
B.A. 1969, Oberlin College; M.A. 1976, Oxford University 
John Sawyer Martin, Jr., Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Cello) 
Anthony James Mastro, Professor of Act ounting A 
B.S. 1951, M.B.A. 1953, New York University; M.A. 1963 University of Notre Dame; cP 
1955, State of New Jersey 
Paul Mazel, Professor of Pharmacology and of Anesthesiology os 
B.S. 1946, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwealth University; M.S. 1 
Trinity University; Ph.D. 1960, Van« 


Guido Ettore Mazzeo, Professor of Romance Languages 
B.A. 1936, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1938, 


in Americal 


ity of Missour M.A. 19 Ph.D. 1976, Indiana University 


bilt University 


Ph.D. 1961, Columb 
University 
David McAleavey, Assistant Professor of English 


B.A. 1968, M.F.A. 1972, Ph.D. 1975, Cornell University 
John Francis McCarthy, Jr., Associate Professor of H 
B.A. 1936, Duquesne University; M.L. 1955, University of Pittsburgh 
Eileen Taylor McClay, Lecturer in English 
B.A. 1966, M.A. 1 € $ Washington Univ 


William Agnew McClelland, Professorial Lecturer in Psyc hology 
B.A. 1941, Brown University; M.A. 1946, Ph.D. 1948, University of Minnesota 

Cynthia McClintock, Assistant Professor of Political Science " 
B.A. 1967, Harvard University; M.A. 1968, University of California, Los Angeles; Ph.D. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Kenneth Frederick McClure, Professorial Lecturer in Commercial Law 
B.S. 1931, M.S. 1932, Wichita State University; LL.B. 1941, University of Maryland 


James Kenneth McDonald, Associate Professor o} International Affairs 
B.A. 1954, Yale University; B.Litt. 1961, D.Phil. 1975, Oxford University 

John Patrick McGill, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Journalism 
B.S. 1967, Georgetown University 


Dorn Charles McGrath, Jr., Professor of Urban Planning 
B.A. 1952, Dartmouth College; M.C.P. 1959, Harvard University 


Jusiness Administration 


í tio! 
jstra” iy 


Gerald Joseph McHugh, Assistant Professor of Health Care Administ’ jat 
B.Gen. Ed. 1962, University of Nebraska at Omaha; M.B.A. 1967, D.B.A. 1973, Georgi 
ington University 

Margaret McIntyre, Professor of Education yo 
B.S. in Ed 1939, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.A. 1944, Northwester? 
versity A.P.C 1963, George Washington University 


Cornelius Patrick McKelvey, Instructor in Health Care Administration ug 


B.S. 1963, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science; M.S. 1970, University 9 
M.A. in H.C.A. 1973, George Washington University 
hropology 


Barbara Ann McMillan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Ant 
B.A. 1963, Connecticut College; M.A. 1972, American University 


Marian McNabb, Studio Lecturer in Applied Music (Piano and Organ) 
Mus.B, 1930 


| Robe 
E 


University of Kansas; M.S. in Mus. 1949, Union Theological Seminary 


att Emit McNelis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Education 


1954, West Chester State College; M.A. in Ed. 1961, Ed.D. 1968, George Washington 
University 


Cornelius Glen McWright, Adjunct Professor of Forensic Sciences and of 
Biological Sciences 
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pathology and Neuroanatomical Sciences, National Institute of peuri 

logical Diseases; Anatomy (Neuroanatomy) 
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Loren Horton, State Historical Society of Iowa; American Civilizatio® 
(History of Iowa) 
B.A. 1955, M.A. 1960, University of Northern Iowa 

Richard Houbrick, Supervisory Marine Biologist, Smithsonian Oceano} 
raphic Sorting Center, Smithsonian Institution; Biological Science 
(Malacology) 


B.A. 1959, St. Bernard College; M.S 
South Florida 


Thelma Hunt, Professor Emeritus of Psychology; Abnormal Psychology 
B.A. 1924, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1927, M.D. 1935, George Washington University 

David Jacobowitz, Chief, Section on Histopharmacology, Laboratory of 
Clinical Science, National Institute of Mental Health; Pharmacology 
(Neuropharmacology) 


B.S. 1953, City Univer 
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Meredith Leam Jones, Curator, Division of Worms, Smithsonian Institution 
Invertebrate Zoology 
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Alvin Richman, Public Opinion Analyst, Bureau of Public Affairs, Depart 
ment of State; International Affairs 

phd 


B.S. 195 Massacl ts Institute of Technology; M.LA. 1959 Columbia University; 


1968, Universit f Pennsyivanis 


George S. Roth, Research Biochemist, Gerontology Research Center, No- 


1: Gerontology Research 


tional Institute on / ¢ 
B.S. 1968, Villanova Universit Ph.D ) Temple University 
Alan N. Schechter, Chief, Section on Macromolecular Biology, Laborator 
of Chemical Biology, National Institute of Arthritis, Metabolic and DF 
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M.I ) ( 


gestive Diseases; Bioc 


B.A. 1959, Corne University 


Frank L. Schmidt, Personnel Research Psychologist, Research Section 
Personnel Research and Development, U.S. Civil Service Commissio 
Psychology (Personnel Psychology) 

B.A. 1966, Bellarmine College; M.S. 1968, PI D. 19 Purdue Universi 

Leonard Peter Schultz, Curator of Fishes, Smithsonian Institution; Vert? 
brate Zoology (Ichthyology) 

B.A. 1924, Albion College; M.S. 1926, University of Michigan; 


Í 
Ph.D. 1932, Universit © 


Washington 
David Segal, Research Chemist, 
stitutes of Health; Biochemistry (Immunoglobulins) 
B.A. 1961, Oberlin College 1966, Tol Iopkins University 
Robert Sumner Sigafoos, Botanist, U.S. Geolo sical Survey; Plant Ecology 
B.S. 1942, M.S. 1943, Ohio State University; M.A. 1949, Ph.D. 1951, Harvard University ah 
Lyman Bradford Smith, Senior Botanist, Department of Botany, Smil 
sonian Institution; Plant Taxonomy 
B.A. 1925, M.A. 1928, Ph.D. 1930, Harvard University , 
I nl f , ` } I hol Ins? 
Louis Sokoloff, Chief, Laboratory of Cerebral Metabolism Nationa 
tute of Mental Health; Biochemistry (Brain Biochemistry) 


B.A. 1943, M.D. 194€ f Penn va 


National Cancer Institute, National Ir 


Ph.D. 19€ Johns H 


Sarah Stewart, Medical Director, Human Virus Leukemia Section, Natio? 
Cancer Institute; Viral Leukemia g^ 
B.S. 1927, New Mexico State University; M.S. 1930 University of Massachusetts Ph.D: 
University of Chicago; M D. 1949, Georgetown University på 

Keith Larry Storrs, Political Science (Latin American Government e 
Politics) 

B.A. 1962, Brigham Young 

Celia White Tabor, Staff Mem! 
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Biochemistry (Intermediary Metabolism) 
tadcliffe College; M.D, 1943, Columbia University : 
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(Intermediary Metabolism) 
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Vernon McKay, Professor of African Studies, School for Advanced Inter 


national Studies, Johns Hopkins University; African History 
B.A. 1933, Baker University; M.A. 1934, Syracuse University; Ph.D. 1939, Cornell University 


Gallery, National ( ollection D 


Ellen Myette, Assistant Curator, Renwicl 


Fine Arts, Smithsonian Institution; Museum Training 
B.A. 1968, The Western College 

James Newcome Norris IV, Associate Curator Algae Department of 
Botany, National Museum of Natural History, Smithsonian Institution 
Biology (Marine Botany) 


B.A. 1968, M.A. 19 san Francisco State College h.D. 19 University of Californii 


Santa Barba 
Harry Z. Rand, Associate Curator, Twentieth Century Department, No 
tional Collection of Fine Arts, Smithsonian Institution; Museum Trami 
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B.A. 1969, City University of New York, City College; M.A. 1971 Ph.D. 1974 Harva” 


University 

Samuel I. Shibko, Chief, Natural and Environmental Toxicants Branch 
Division of Toxicology, Bureau of Foods, Food and Drug Administration: 
Biochemistry (Food Toxicology) 


B.S 1954, University of Birmingham, England; Ph.D. 1958, University of London : 
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Julian Wood Witherell, Head, African Section, Library of Congress; Amer 
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B.A. 1956, Bowdoin College; M.A. 1958, Ph.D. 1964, University of Wisconsin 
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ool of Public and International 
f ffairs, 168 
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‘counting, 198 


University, 


pei. degree requirements, 140 

M. 

B.A, field of concentration, 151-52 
198 

‘B.A, requirements, 160-63 


tactice inte 144 


Core rnship, 
| Ac *ditation, 12-13 


Sivemen tests, 


Xaminatior 

Atiy 3 S 

Admit’ Student, 62 

minis tation, officers of, 16-18 
istration, health care, M.A. in 

» 158-60; M.B.A., 155 

k / » 99 

histration of science and tech 


152-53 


also ç 
Advan 9 college or school concerned 


Agttions Placement te sts, See Exami- 
Van 
Se Pon Standing, 22-23 
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9 college or school concerned 
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EX Vio Dn. 49 
Big, Chem ‘lopment 


Sciences in 


organization 


|, M.B 5 
lij em istry, 233 A., 153 
As ical scie "hces, 236 
Boar’! f ching field, 117 
4 Tustees of the 1 niversity 
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tany, 236-37 5 


42 


Advising centers, ac 55, 72-73 

Advisory svstem College 
72-73 

Algebra, graduate courses, 376 

Alur ssociation, 56 

Alumni career service, 59 

American art, M.A. concentration, 220 

American civilization (American 
Studies Program), 202 

American literature, 295, 303 

American College Testing Program 
See Examinations 

American religious history, Ph.D. field, 
437 

American Studies Program, 202 


Anatomy, 208 
Analysis applied 
graduate courses, 376 
Anthropology, 211 
Apartments, Munson H 


and mathematics 


all, 61 


Applied economics, M.B.A., 153 

Applied mathematics, 370-71, 376 

Applied music, 384-85, 388 

Applied statistics, degree programs, 
479-80 

Art, 219 


As a teaching field, 117 
Art exhibits, 63 
Art Therapy, graduate 
Assistantships, 37 
400 


study, 232 


Astronomy, 
Athletics, 64 
[See Human 
sure Studies) 
Auditing, 32, 48 
Awards, 38-39 


Kinetics and Lei- 


Í 
aiso 


41-44 


Broadcasting, speech communication 


and, B.A. degree program, 470 
Business administration, 246 
B.B.A. degree requirements, 131 


M.B.A. degree requirements, 141 
D.B.A. degree requirements, 156 
Business-government relations, M.B.A 


153-54 


Calendar, 5 

Career service tude ind alumni 
39 

Cartographic cience, B.S. degree in 
68 

Center for academic and administra 


ive computing, 56 


Center for Social Policy Studies, 193 

Ceram M.F.A. field, 221 

Certificate, health care administration 
160 

Certification for teachers, 132 

Certification of public purchasing 


164 
Changes in program of studies, 48, 181 


agents, 


Chemistry, 255 


Graduate placement examination, 


»n 
206 


As a teaching field 


Chinese 


117 

language and literature, B.A 
degree program, 78, 171, 265 

Chorus and orchestra concert series, 
63 

Classical archeology and anthropol 
ogy, B.A. degree program, 212, 220 

Classical archeology and classics, B.A 
degree program, 220, 261 

Classical archeology, classics and his- 
tory, M.A. field, 221, 261, 336 

Classical art and archeology, 
concentration, 220 

Classical humanities, B.A 
gram, 261 

Classics, 261 

College Entrance Examination Board 
tests and College-Level Examination 


M.A. 


degree pro- 


Program, See Examinations 
Colleges, schools, and divisions of the 
University, 11 
Columbian College of Arts and 
Sciences, 64-86 
Columbian College program for new 
courses in general and interdiscipli 
nary studies, 264 
Commencement, see Graduation 
Committees: 
Of the University, 18, 62 
See also college or school concerned 
Communications, teaching field, 116 
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Dance 
B.S. in H.K.L.S. specialization, 117 
Dean of Students, office of, 57 
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Credit/no credit option, $ee 
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ontinuing education for women 
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administration, 163 


;ontinuing student, 28 

ontinuous registration, 30, 49, 92 

ooperative programs, 101 0 
orrespondence courses, 72, 141, 7 
‘ouncil of Arts and Sciences, 07 


1 


instruction, 196 


Balance sheet, 49 
By examination 22, 75, 137 
Earned through U.S 
Institute, 23 
Explanation of amount of, 198 ed’ 
For professional courses, grant 
Columbian College, 76 
For service school courses, 23 l 
From other institutions, 22; 9% 
college or school concerne 
Post-admission transfer, 48 el 
Repeating courses for, see colle? 
school concerned 
Transfer of, within 
48; see also colleg 
cerned 
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school concerned 
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Degree programs 


C olleges and sc hools, 


olumbian Col- 


Dish ( re 1 1g, 47 

Dismissal of students A 

Jisst ti requirements, 50, 100, 127, 
162 

Jistinction, degrees earned with, 51 

Division of Experimental Programs, 
187 


Students, 182-86 


degree 


Jivision of I 
Joctor of Medicine, combined 
programs, 84, 95 
Jormitories, 60 


Jramatic art, degree programs, 470 


Jropping courses, 47; see also college 


or school concerned 


Elementary education program, 115-16 
Emeriti faculty, 494 
Employed students' academic work 


load, see Academic work load 
Employment 40, 59 
Engineering, School of Engi- 

neering and Applied Science Bulletin 
English, 295 

American literature, 295, 303 

English literature, 295, 300 

Composition, 298 

Correct use of, 70, 137, 169 

For international students (English 

as a foreign language), 57, 297 

Placement examination, 

Requirement, 74 

Special honors, 296 

As a teaching field, 117 

Test of, as a foreign language, 26 
Entrance requirements, see college, 
or division concerned 
Environmental studies, 305 


student 


request 


23, 75, 297 


school, 


Equal opportunity, university policy 
on, 13 

Examinations: 
American College Testing Program, 
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, 184, 
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rance Examination Board: 
Tests, 23-24, 69, 107 


t Tests (APT) 


99 
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Examinations (con't.) 


College-Level Examination Pro 
gram (CLEP), 22, 76, 137, 170 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests (SAT), 
69, 109, 137, 184 
Columbian College special depart 


mental, 76 


Comprehensive, for D.B.A. and D.P.A 


Comprehen e, for Ed.D. degree, 129 


Comprehensive, for Ed.S. degree, 128 


English as a foreign language, 26, 90 

Final, in defense of dissertation, 100 
130 

Foreign language, for graduate study 
96-98, 176 

General, for Ph.D 


management 


candidates, 99 

Graduate admission 
test, 147, 160 

Graduate chemistry 


256 


placement in 


Graduate Record Examination, 90, 


Faculty and staff of instruction, 494 


Food service, 61 
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lege, 84-85 
"ield of studies consultants, 541 
nce and investments, M.B.A., 154 
ice specialization, B.B.A., 145 
"inancial aid, 34 
Educational opportunity program, 59 


For international students, 40 

For graduate students, 36, 101, 136 
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Law enforcement education pro 
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Loans, 32, 39 
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National Teacher, 112 
Placement, 75-77 
Qualifying, for D.B.A. and D. 
candidates, 160 
l'ool requirement 
For doctoral study, 98 
For master's candidacy, 96, 47 


Waiver, 77 
children, educatio? 

teachers of, 131 

Columbian College regulation, 76 

Service-Learning courses, 451 
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Grants, 36, 38 
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eaching field, 117 
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courses, 77, 335 
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Honors 
186 


Honors, special, 51 


study 72, 141, 170 
of the University, 15 


secondary 


courses 
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program, school, 
see also depart- 
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M.A. in 


r school con 
Hospital administration, 


H.C.A., 158 
Housing, 60 
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348 
gover s degree requirements, 
114-15, 117 
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Interdisciplinary programs, Columbian 
College, 86 
al affairs, 435 
B.A. degree program, 78, 172 
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See School of Public 165-82 
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degree specialization, 146 
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Personne! management, B.B.A - 
M.B.A.. 156 

armacology, 393 

i ilosophy, 395 

llosophy and social posicy, gradual 
Study in, 396 

tography, M.F.A. field, 221 

Ysica] Education, see Human Kir 
nic and Leisure Studies 

Sica] sci. 
lysics, 399 
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aching field, 117 
Ysiology. 405 
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Public affairs, 173 
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. admission transfer credit, 48 
ral study, 31 


Point index, 46 


analysis for decision- 


aking, M.B.A., 156 
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Reading Center 54 
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Prog ns zł o make changes in, 52 
Property responsibility, 53 
Proseminar in the major, Columbian 
College, 85 
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Public Administration, 431 


Doctoral study, 161 

Master's degrees, 147, 156 
Public Affairs 

B.A. degree requirements, 80, 173 
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Public and I al Affairs 
School 
B.A. degree programs, 167-74 
r( 174-B0 
ams B0-82 


ing agents, certification 


Research 
Consultants in, 88, 535 
Sponsored, 193 

Residence halls, 60 

Residence requirements, 50; see also 
college or school concerned 


languages and literatures, 


Rules of the University, right to 
change, 52 

Russia, graduate study and research 
see Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies 

Russian, 452 
As a teaching field, 117 

Russian studies, master's degree pro 
gram, 180 
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Scholarship requi ent 4 í 
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Scholarship 
For inter al st ts, 40 
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gy, policy 


technology and public poli 
program, 180 


field, 221 


Secondary education, professional 
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Secondarv school honors program, 186 


explanatior 


Semester 
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Serbo-Croatian, 4 


Service-learni program, 187, 451 
Columbian College regulation, 75 
Service school courses, credit for, 23 

Sino-Soviet studies, 181, 35 
Slavic languages and literatures, 45: 
Smithsonian Institution, cooperative 


program 101, 203, 207 
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Social studies 
Social Research Group 
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Sophomore year in 


Studies, Center for, 193 
iching field 
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Paris program 
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Orientation, Wednesday-Friday 


Registration, Monday 


First day of classes, Tuesday 
Labor Day—holiday for first- and 


Monday 


Thanksgiving vacation begins after 
second-year students, Wednesday 

Return from vacation, Monday 

Winter vacation begins after classes, Friday 
Classes resume, Wednesday 

Spring Registration, Tuesday 

Washington's Birthday—holiday for first- 


year students, Monday 


Spring break begins after classes for first- 


year students, Friday 


Return to classes, Monday 
Spring break begins for third-year stud 


Friday 


ents at 5 


Third-year students begin clerkship, Monday 
Last day of classes, Friday 


May 21-25 Examination period, Monday-Friday 
May 25 Commencement, Friday 
August 17 End of third-year clerkships, Friday 
r A 

*This Calendar is subject to change. Although registration is conducted in both 
January, there is no precise date for the end of the fall semester; some courses 579.80 
winter recess while others begin before the January registration. Dates for the 19 be 
year will correspond approximately to tion 
in January, 1979. 


dates given here; more precise informa 


ide 


THE UNIVERSITY 


H 
STORY AND ORGANIZATION 


The c 

ud Orge Washington University had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
changed ge m the District of € olumbia, Ihe name of the institution was 
ington in 1873 to Columbian 1 niversity and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
Name it r niversity, The debt of the University to George Washington, whose 
Jeorge W; € intangible one. 

lpon the dijon Pn, 
Moped , 
Parts 0 
loc l 


as President and as private citizen. had urgently insisted 
ablishment of a national university in the federal city. There he 
at, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
t e country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 
Prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well 
Xj “ory, of republican government. To further the materialization of his 
7 Wards shington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company 
istrict endowment of a University to be established within the limits of 
that m of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Government, if 
Con i ernment should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” The 
Out of ^ Dever e “a fostering hand.” The Potomac Company passed 
hington’s bequest became worthless. 
ashington’s hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
men sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 
: ther f Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rev- 
“Ngrac for . Ice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
„a charter, After much delay and amendment, Congress granted 
"1 Was approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
Y religious $ nonsectarian character it provided “That persons of 
Shali . US denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 
' either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused 


í xtended 
ull existence, and Was 
missiop, Conscious of W 
sterg ary urge 
the Disp aY 
Strict o 


B therece 7 or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or 
le üri the "o pis or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion. 

. t activities time when the institution was known as Columbian Col- 
hg tWeen + Were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half 


Wag Florida the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north 
* located do Venue somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School 
Wntown, For the better part of the Columbian University period, 


5 


ee eee 
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the buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteen" 
and Fifteenth Streets. 

During the last half century the University's present plant has been develop 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avent! 
Within a few blocks are the White House, the Department of the Interior, 
State Department, the World Bank, and many other governmental offices 9. 
international agencies. The area has many reminders of historic interest t0 9 
University. President Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Ste 
The first President of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brows 
was for 50 years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, - 
Washington selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National 
versity he had hoped to see established. 

The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of A 
and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center and th 2 
of Medicine and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, Educ 
Government and Business Administration, and Public and International 
the College of General Studies; the Division of University Students; the 
sion of Experimental Programs; and the Summer Sessions. " 

The George Washington University is privately endowed and is governed | 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president is an eX off 
member. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 
The George Washington University is accredited by its regional accredit 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools: si 
University is on the approved list of the American Association of Univ 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination Boat ni? 
Department of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American Che 
Society. jn 
The School of Medicine and Health Sciences has had continuous appro" 
the Council on Medical Education of the American Medical Associatio gi 
the Association of American Medical Colleges. The Doctor of Medicine Ü P 
of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences is recognized by all t 
territorial medical licensure boards in the United States. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


y 
person Mo 
basis of sex, race, color, religion, national origin, or handicap in any of “ee 
cation programs or activities. Federal regulations implementing Title "^ ad? 
Education Amendments of 1972 and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation iyd 
1973 call for an explicit statement that the requirement not to discri 
the basis of sex or handicap extends to employment in and admission coll) 


George Washington University does not discriminate against any 


programs and activities. The University is also subject to the District 9 


bia Human Rights Law. | 
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Inquiries concerning the application of this policy 
1g discrimination in 
3 may be addressed to Maria 
ction, Rice Hall, Washin 
ice for Civil Rigk 


ations concernir 
| activitie 
i ative A 


education or 
nne Phelps, Assistant Provost 
gton, D.C. 20052. 


its of the Department of Health, Education, and W elfare 


| CLOY Heck MARVIN CENTER 


The Cia, Tr- 
vidi Cloyd Heck Marvin ( enter serves as the campus community center, pro- 
ul TAE. ^. *.* 

ng Services, conveniences, and recreational and social Opportunities for 
Student 


i S, faculty, staff. 
© settin 

Og . 
ard; the Departmen 


alumni, and guests 


variety of programs conducted 


ts of Drama, Dance, and Music: 


Its wide range of faciliti 
8 for a 


r Governing Board. 


and policies which provide a framework for the center's operation. 


RECREATION 


pital provides abundant 


hick recreational resources, a large number 
Museu. are available at little or no cost. There are numerous art galleries, 
ons S, conce "afer i 

toric cert halls, theaters, swimming pools, 


parks, and places of great 
student organizations of the 
th Sciences, and University-spon- 
il sports, concerts, recitals, and dramatic pro- 
are well-represented in the Washington metropolitan 
e World. ington is one of the most colorful cultural and scientific centers of 


Social activities 
Sore, 7» the School of 

TOgr:; ` 
dins: Sràms such 
tions 


are provided by 
Medicine and Heal 
as intramur: 
area, W eligious faiths 
t 
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and federal laws and regu- 
employment programs and 
for Affirm- 
or to the Director of the 


ies provides 
by the University Program 
; and other student and 


omn representative of all elements of the University 
n « ) 
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dur. Id Works closely with the full-time staff 

cedures : 
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HISTORY 


The School of Medicine and Health Sciences of George Washington University 
as a distinguished history that goes back more than a century. In March, 
*2, the School opened with the intention of building “a medical school com- 
Mensurate with the progress and demands of a rising metropolis, and the im- 
Provement Of service throughout the country.” The School, the eleventh oldest 
Medica] School in the country, has met this responsibility by providing its stu- 
ents with a foundation in the medical sciences upon which they have built 
Medica] Careers in practice, teaching, research, or administration. 
n 1844 the School took on a new dimension when Congress granted it the 
ne of the Washington Infirmarv. Thus one of the earliest general teaching 
*Pitals in the nation was established in Washington. 
he distinguished history of the George Washington Unive 
prop’ and Health Sciences closely 
4. SS Of the nation. The School h: 
"ra xj George Medical Center, established in 1966, con- 
: M which houses the School of Medicine and Health 
Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Librarv: the University Hos- 
Burns Memorial Building, which houses the Medical Faculty 
> University Clinic); the Helen L. and Mary E. Warwick Me- 
ding; and affiliated hospitals. 
» With the introduction of undergraduate programs in Allied Health 
the name of the School was Officially changed from the School of 
1e School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


( 


F Ciences 


Medicine to t! 


| 


Regulations _ ‘it o 


A student enrolled in the University is required to conform to the followin 
regulations and to comply with the rules and regulations of the college, SC 
or division in which he or she is registered. 

A student who withdraws or is suspended, or is otherwise absent from tb 
University for one semester or more, may re-enter and continue scholastic work 
only under the regulations and requirements in force at the time of return. 

If a student knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material infor | 
mation on an application for admission, registration card, or any other Uaa 
sity document, the student’s registration may be cancelled. If such falsificatti 
is discovered after the student has established an academic record at the ] 
versity, the student may be subject to dismissal from the University. SuUa] 
student will be ineligible (except by special action of the Faculty) for SU 
quent registration in the University. | 


Academic Dishonesty 


The University community, to fulfill its purposes, must establish and m 
tain guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the community af inf 
pected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. Inc? 
students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, and make". 
of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking e 
nations. of 

Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the Pf 
academic procedures and are held responsible for applying them. Delib? i 
failure to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered ac? "s 
dishonesty. Acts of academic dishonesty are à legal, moral, and intellectu w 
fense against the community and will be prosecuted through the proper 
versity channels. , 

Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obtained ip 
the following offices: all department chairmen, all academic deans, an 
Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


The Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to insti 
policies governing access to and release of student education records mal tt 
by educational institutions which are recipients of Federal funds. The | 
sity complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such institutions l 
1. afford students access to education records directly related to them , y 
2. offer students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such 7 
inaccurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; and ‘of 
receive the student’s written consent before releasing informati? "i 
his or her education records to persons outside the University: Yr 
directory information as indicated below. Information may 
to a student's parents without such written consent only upon 
tion of the student's financial dependency; and 
comply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to 
dent's record, notifying the student of this action. 


University Policy on the Release of Student Information " 
n 
Un ; 


release E 
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The University will release the 
name, local address, 
ates of 
Credit ho, 
tions and 
Cluding int 
teams, 
file writ 


following directory information upon request: 


and telephone number; name 


and address of next of kin: | 
attendance: school, college, 


or division of enrollment; field of study; 


irs earned; degrees earned; honors recei\ ed; participation in organiza- 


activities chartered or otherwise 


ercollegiate athletics); and height and weight of members of athletic 
not wish such directory information released must 
ten notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar. | 
Copies of the l 


formas; 
Ormation may be « 


established by the University (in- 


A student w ho does 


niversity's full policy statement on the release of student in- 


»btained from the Office of the Registrar l| 


Right to Dismiss Students 


^ e right is reserved 
e University. 
dent Or the ` 


by the University t 


) dismiss or exclude any student from I T 
or from 


any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of th 


e stu- 
University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


Right to Change Rules 
The University 
° Modify or ç 
nto force w 


and its various colleges 


, Schools, and divisions reserve the right 
ange requirements, 


i rules and fees. Such regulations shall go 


henever the proper authorities may determine | 
Right 
t Y 4 ! 
s 9 Make Changes in Programs 
he ri : | 
igh TN m: ‘ : 
Notice s. IS reserved by the l niversity to make changes in programs without 
“never circumstances warrant such changes, 
S j 
dent Conduct | 
ll s | 
Studen > an Te: | 
Versity n ts upon enrolling and while attending The George Washington Uni- m 
y ae subiec y UT. Y 
Responsipi b)ect to the provisions of the Statement of Student Rights and 
ilities w : ; < 
duc th ies Which Outlines student freedoms and responsibilities of con- 


Policies ^ Judicial System f 
sity 1M ges regulations as 
y Oritie« ` . 
the Vice p eS. Copies of these documents 
latin, Ce Preside 
ns may 
: permanent expulsion from the University which may 
nts a another college or university difficult. Regulations or re- 
Sa ~ R a . r eg? r- . 
Nts May Pplicable Only to a particular program, facility, or class of stu- 
Published generally, but suc 


h regulations or requirements | 
in a manner 


; SAP | 
reasonably calculated to inform affected stu- 


' 
| 
U 

Mvergity l 
Thet 9licy on Drugs 

Univa.: 
laws pp Versity cannot c iolati i i ; iolati a 
S Wh ot condone violations of law, including violation of those | 


ich gens 

f q € ac. Proscribe Possession, use, sale 

tian acad 9 , Sé " 
ay 


" I1 
xe or distribution of drugs. Members | 
inc nic community 


or auc lude qi, c, Imm should know that administrative action, which Wu 
; SDension or om the residence halls, revocation of other privileges, 
erests Je — from the L niversity, may be taken in order to pro- 
eL niversity and the rights of others. 
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The Libraries 
Students have the privilege of using the University Library and the School of 
Medicine and Health Sciences Library. The stacks are open, and all student 
are welcome to browse at their leisure. A card denoting appro ed enrollmen 
for the current semester must be presented when books are borrowed for out 
side use. 

All students using the libraries are expected to be familiar with the regula 
tions governing their use, which are available at each library. 


Property Responsibility 


The University is not responsible for the loss of personal property. A “Lost am 
Found" Office is maintained on campus in the Safety and Security Office. 


Student Affairs B 


The Office of the Vice President for Student Affairs develops student life | 
grams, policies, and procedures to complement the University’s formal 1n$ 


[U 
ation? 


tion program. These activities are implemented through the offices 
Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, Educ 
Opportunity Program, Housing, International Students, Student Activities, © 

dent and Alumni Career Services and Student Health Service. More o 
information on these and other activities is contained in the Student Han 


Student Health Service 
The Student Health Service is an outpatient clinic designed to 
registered on campus with their health needs. It is located at 935 22n 
N.W. (in the H.B. Burns Memorial Building). fh 
Physicians and physician assistants are available by appointment from Mi 
to 4:45 p.m., Monday through Friday. In addition, physician assistant g 
available for emergency care to walk-in patients Monday through Friday 
5 to 6:45 p.m. and on Saturday from 9 a.m. to 12 noon. lth 
For serious emergencies occurring during hours when the Student He itl 
Service is closed, students may go to the Emergency Room of the nive 
Hospital for treatment. This arrangement is for emergency care only, 9^ 
fees are the responsibility of the student. ; cei 
Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University 19 red 
treatment at the Student Health Service. A student who is not currently € 
or who has severed connection with the University is ineligible 
benefits of the Student Health Service. Any student who so desires may > 
physicians and nurses of his or her own choice, but the student will be ^ 
sible for all the fees charged. The bills incurred from all services ren yer 
side of the Student Health Service (for example, x-ray work, laborator! NL 
referrals to specialists or other outside physicians) are the responsibil! 
student. 


d nts 
assist stud? 
assis d Sto 


for 


Health and Accident Insurance 


vacat ; alth 
The Student Health Service has arranged for and endorsed group - "m 
accident insurance, on an elective basis, for those full-time students l 
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have . 
€ other coverage. Students are encouraged to carry 


à adequate health insur- 
— Coverage for themselves and, if married, for their spouses and children. 
Dteresto r 

terested students should contact 


the Student Health Service Office. 
Residence Halls 


Complete 


fr information concerning the l 
9m the Director 


niversity's residence halls is available 

D. A of Housing, feotge. Washington 

this Offi: 2 Information concerning off-campus housing may be obtained at 

Private “e and at the Office of the Dean for Academic Affairs. 
ate housing must be 


University, Washington, 


Reservations for 
made by students 


M 
Tunson Hall Apartments 


IS a University owned and Operated apartment 


I ent house containing 
! and 54 efficiency apartments. Graduate and married students 
Should sand reside in Munson Hall. Those wishing to apply for an apartment 
h act the Housing Office for a waiting list application. All leases are 
* months, 


M n 
lilton and Guthridge 


| Apartments 
These 
ises are University owned. 


the campus 


lits wh 
available” uch 


commercially operated build- 
area, Each build ng contains n | 


efficiency and one-bed- 


are rented only to full-time 


ate students on an “as 


lerrals to the resident managers of these buildings are 


of Housing when notice is received of 
d With the respective 
asis, 


vacancies. Leases 
management companies and are on a month- 


S 
E for Undergraduate Allied Health Students 
Will raion to the Univ ersity does not include a room reservation. The student 
Natio io with notification of acceptance, University residence hall infor- 
teng the pplication for residence hall space and a declaration of intent to at- 
Panieg M Diversity, The application for residence hall space must be accom- 
Ward the firs $100 nonrefundable deposit. The housing deposit is credited to- 
Sep embe St semester’s room charge. Rooms 

r to May, and lease 
Physician assistant 
to apply for Univ 


are leased for the academic year, 
payment must be made in June for the fall 
and nurse practitioner applicants are not en- 
ersity housing in view of their extended academic 


HALI 


RATES PER PERSON FOR TWO SEMESTERS* 


$1,216 
1,160 


“M pric r . » 70 € 
ion; Own f es and allocation subject to change. The rates for 1979.8 
ht wi or 78 


will be increased over 
Every effort will be 


made to keep the increase as small as 


possible con- 


Ln 
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For Women: 


Strong Hall 
single room 
double room 
triple room .. 


For Men and Women: 


Crawford Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors) — 
double room 


Francis Scott Key Hall (limited to juniors and seniors)— 
apartment for two persons 
apartment for three persons 


Mitchell Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors) — 
single room . 


Madison Hall 
double room 
triple room . 


Thurston Hall 
double room, triple room, large room for four 
suite for six, small room for four 


FOOD SERVICE* 


Resident allied health students in the freshman and sophomore years are 


quired to participate in the food service plan. Freshmen must participate 1 
seven-day, 19 meals per week plan, at the rate of $874* for the academic 3% 
Sophomores may elect either the 19-meal plan or any 14 meals per weck pl 
for $822* for the academic year. Each plan, plus an additional “any 10m 
per week plan at $710* for the academic year, is optional for junior, senior 
graduate students. Food service payment does not cover University , 
session or vacation periods. All meal cards admit bearer to dining 100 
Thurston and Mitchell Halls and to the second-floor contract dining 
in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center. Meal cards may also be used on # 
equivalency basis in the Marvin Center first-floor cafeteria and Rathskelle? 
Students who observe the Jewish dietary laws can write to make 8! 

ments with the George Washington University Housing Office regarding 
B’nai B'rith Hillel Foundation Kosher Meal Plan. 


Veterans Benefits 


The veterans counselor's office, on the fifth floor of Rice Hall, 
N.W., assists students entitled to educational benefits as veterans OF 9 
or children of deceased or totally disabled veterans with any problems 
may arise concerning their benefits. This Office also processes certification 
rollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration so that monthly 
ances will be paid. 


those 
sonat 


ased over 


* Food service prices subject to change. The rates for 1979-80 will be incre " 
e co 


for 1978-79. Every effort will be made to keep the increase as small as possibl 


prudent financial management. 
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When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or dependents of vet- 
erans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting application 
to the Veterans Administration. All such students should obtain the instruction 
“eet issued by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth requirements to be 
fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans Admin- 
stration, and which includes other information of general interest. fi 
20424 Veterans Administration is at 941 N. Capitol St., Washington, D.C. 


< 


Facilities 


Walter G. Ross Hall 
Walter G. Ross Hall was dedicated and opened in 1973. This modern fa- 
cility Provides the teaching and laboratory facilities for students in the School 
: tedicine and Health Sciences. It occupies a city block on the northwest 

Of the University campus; its gross area is approximately 550,000 square 
Vistial - more than 10 acres. rhe building is equipped "x most: andit 
~ * and other teaching equipment as well as basic science laboratories. 


Office of Education 


POrtive 


The Off 


ce of Education comprises a group of core facilities and services sup- 
of the educational, clinical, and research missions of the Medical C enter. 
d through the Associate Dean for Education, the four divisions of 
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the Office of Education are the Office of Audiovisual Education, the Office ú 
Academic Computer Services, the Division for Evaluational Services, and 
Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library. 

The Office of Audiovisual Education and Services, Frank Allen, PhD: 
Director.—This office aims to enhance learning in the Medical Center Wi 
audiovisual technology. Consultation is provided in the use of nonprint m 
in educational, clinical and research programs. The office provides display 
of audiovisual materials and programs in classrooms, in the Audiovisual Sud! 
Center of the Himmelfarb Library and throughout the Medical Center. It be 
highly developed production capabilities which are available to students a 
faculty. They include photographic, illustration, cinematographic and t 
vision studios, and a print shop which serve the Medical Center commun 
Virtually all learning spaces at the Medical Center are equipped for still 
motion projection and television display. Those spaces subject to frequent 7j 
are equipped with permanent systems for projection, sound amplification 
recording designed to support staff and student presentations. ; 

Office of Academic Computer Services, F. Helmuth Orthner, Ph.D., pir 
tor.—This office provides training in computer literacy and delivery "| 
computer-based learning materials. Other services include scoring of exami 
tions, maintenance of academic records, computing in support of rese? 
projects, data acquisition, statistical analysis and text processing. The w 
maintains hardware and software support for computer-based learning mate 
developed by faculty and students of the Medical Center. It functions 9$ 
interface for the delivery of material from other computer-assisted educatio? 
programs— notably Massachusetts General Hospital and Ohio State Unive ih 


—through the Health Educational Network, Inc. Cooperative programs 
the National Institutes of Health and the National Library of Medicine A 
vide access to additional computerized data bases. 

Division for Evaluational Services, Winfield Scott, Ph.D., Director— 


primary task of this division is to work with faculty and students toware i 
improvement of educational programs. It provides consultation to faculty y 
support of efforts to maximize opportunities for learning. It conducts ev n 
tions of courses and other curriculum components and works towar 
establishment of effective systems for evaluating student performance. — 
Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences Library, Nina W. Matheson, Direc 
Located adjacent to Ross Hall, the Paul Himmelfarb Health Sciences H jn 
provides 30,000 square feet to house a capacity of 80,000 volumes. 
is available to approximately 400 users. Space available includes S agi 
lounges, group study rooms, audiovisual viewing rooms, a typing P " ih 
individual study carrels. The Audiovisual Study Center is equipped i 
most recent and up-to-date resources and facilities, including videota 
tors, terminals for accessing computer-aided instructional programs, 
recorders and rear-view slide projection units. The collection of mo 
60,000 volumes and 1,400 journal subscriptions is enhanced by extensive uj 
print audiovisual media which are both commercially and locally prod j 
Together these provide the foundation for the delivery of a number of 3 pt 
information services. The Network for Continuing Medical Educatio eil 
gram provides loans of videotapes to individuals who cannot attene t ye 
larly scheduled viewings. As a designated National Library of Medicine ig 
line Center, the library offers computer-based bibliographic research ject" 
such as Medline, Toxline and Cancerline. Staff may request mont 


with 
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dissemin 


ation of information searches from this data base. 
9n Other 


m data bases such as Science Citation Index, P. 
P osica Abstracts are being implemented., 
0 lection Will be 


Search capability 
sychological Abstracts and 


Materials not available in its own 
borrowed to meet user needs 


qu rough both formal and informal means, the library staff instructs its 
antt On the effective use of materials and services. An active participant 
Wo k National Library of Medicine's Regional I ibrary Communications Net- 
Tk, the library is involved in regional planning and policy making. 
The 
George Washington University Hospital 
hi t 
i 350-beq hospital, including the Eugene Meyer Pavilion and the Harry F. 
lun Pavilion. IS adjacent to the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


Ouse ^ g Sery clinical teaching facility for the students and for a large 
Association It is fully approved and accredited by the American Medical 
Physicians”. the American Hospital Association, the American College of 
issin. 4» ànd the American College of Surgeons, through the Joint Com- 


Mission f "o . 
appro n for the Accreditation of Hospitals, Annual patient admissions number 
X 


“mately 20.000 


d Watson Wise Emergency Pavilion of the hospital logs approximately 
Units Patient Visits annually and is one ol the city’s most active emergency 
the University Hospital is equipped to serve 16 specialty fields. Complex 
®Nosing perocedures such as renal dialysis, a computerized X-ray unit for di- 

ty Een diseases, cardiac catheterization, open-heart surgery, transplant 
a a S total hip replacements are included in its activities. Facilities in- 


aig Suite of 10 rooms, two of which are equipped with overhead 
S Whe 
the e 


* elect T€ Observers may communicate with the surgical teams, observe 

Ctroni- . b è E . A . 

Ca Dron Onic Patient-monitoring System in action, and view the intricate surgi- 
cedures below. 


The H 
Th; ‘len L, and Mary E. Warwick Memoriał Bui 


hiş buildin } : : aei : "ai 
Physicians B houses a computerized multitest facility that is available to 
^5 for patient evaluation. 


Iding 


The Mea: 
k aia; Faculty Associates (The University Clinic) 
impie - housed in the 13-story H.B. Burns Memorial Building, where 
Ty fare is consolidated and integrated within the teaching program. 
Specialiste group practice of physicians in general medicine and more than 
Mber app, 'S based in the Burns Building. Visits of ambulatory patients 
Pproximately 90,000 annually. 


Chi 
Pedia. ^s H 


Attic he Ospital N 


alth «. ational Medical Center.— Children’s, one of the finest 
~are centers in the country, houses 220 inpatient beds, including 
Year iagn Stic -Tral intensive care nursery and an adolescent unit. Its ambula- 

. . 4nd Treatment Center handles in excess of 120,000 visits a 


is the major base for the School of Medicine and Health 


-M 
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Science’s Department of Child Health and Development, and for the assig 
pediatric clerkship. A variety of elective opportunities are offered in vars 
aspects of child health. 

Columbia Hospital for Women.—This hospital, situated two blocks from ^ 
University Hospital, is utilized by medical students for training in obstetrics # 
gynecology. Columbia Hospital for Women is an affiliated hospital for ! 
dency training in Obstetrics and Gynecology in the George Washington Unive 
sity Medical Center Program. ^ 

Fairfax Hospital.—This 530- voluntary community teaching hosp! 
serves a burgeoning surburban area and provides all clinical services inclu 
psychiatry. Each year more than 20,600 patients are admitted, 4,900 babies ^ 
livered, 15,000 surgical operations performed, and 49,200 persons examine bi 
treated in the Emergency Suite. Fairfax Hospital offers a rotating interns 
program, a School of Medical Technology, and clinical facilities for a Schoo 
Practical Nursing. Students of the School of Medicine and Health Scie 
serve at this hospital in clinical clerkship and elective programs. Fairfax 
pital is an affiliated hospital for residency training in Obstetrics and Gyneco? 
in the George Washington University Medical Center Program. nsf 

Holy Cross Hospital.—Holy Cross, a modern 338-bed hospital, is a pr! jd 
clinical campus which provides students with first-hand exposure to the pra 
of medicine in the community. It is a private, voluntary facility in whic 
full range of medical, surgical, and pediatric services are provided for à " 
ing suburban population. Last year, more than 19,000 patients were hosp! 
ized, nearly 47,000 emergency visits were registered, and 3,263 babies wert d 
livered at Holy Cross. The hospital, which has consistently experience " 
the highest occupancy rates in the Washington metropolitan area, is planned 
expansion to include an additional 112 beds, enlarged emergency room 
ties, and a new, self-contained center for in-and-out surgery. ni 

National Naval Medical Center —The Naval Hospital at the National ™ 


‘ 3 : n 
Medical Center, Bethesda, Md., is a 750-bed general hospital offer 


wide range of specialized services, clinical research, : educational P m 
Medical care is provided to active duty and retired military members an Ti 
dependents. It is a major referral center for thoracic and cardiovasculé » 
gery as well as for cancer therapy. The teaching staff directs a complete ! 
ship and residency program in 21 specialties. 

St. Elizabeths Hospital.—St. Elizabeths Hospital, established 
Congress in 1855, is a federal psychiatric hospital administered unde 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. This hospital provides, 
treatment, care, and general well-being of approximately 6,000 pat, j 
whom 3,400 are resident. The facility includes a completely approve 
Hospital to meet the needs for medical and surgical care and functions | i 
full-time staff within the hospital plus attending physicians in various spe 
The hospital maintains an up-to-date medicaf library. ities 

Medical students of George Washington University utilize the fac! 
St. Elizabeths for clinical psychiatric training. Opportunities for re 
enhanced by a cooperative arrangement with the National Institute 9 
Health of the United States Public Health Service. 

Veterans Administration Hospital.—In addition to the me 
chiatric, neurological, tubercular, and physical medicine and 
ices, this 700-bed hospital has a large outpatient program; an € 
research program; programs in open heart surgery, cobalt therapy: ? 


sear’ 


xtensive 
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I| dialye:.. . : à; eie 
alysis; a metabolic program; and a specially designed Administrative Research 
-aboratory, 
ashington Hospital Center [his 843-bed private, voluntary institution 


Servec : x ; ; TEPE . 
| es the greater W ashington area through a triad of activities: patient care, 
» and research. The Center is the 


hospitale ; tenth busiest of more than 7,000 

Íhpatie, s in the United States and the second busiest private hospital in terms of 

49,000 admissions, A very active emergency service cares for more than 
4 Patients a year. 


] Pt pedi and the 50 clinics provide 
addition Atrics for about 65,400 Outpatients and 31,700 inpatients yearly. In 
E" ^. n " àn extensive approved internship and residencv program, the Center 

cal sec, nized instruction for nurses, laboratory and X-ray technicians, medi- 
Claries, and otl 


all major clinical service ex- 
Yer health-related vocations. 


Committees 1977.78 


AC 

ADEMIC FREEDOM AND ETHICS 
ML 
T year (Chairman), R.W. Bryant, Jr., S.G. Kent, RJ. Lewis, S.D. Loube, 
‘Webster, H.D. Weintraub 


ADMI ssi INS AN 


Ic 1. 
E | LaRosa (Chairman), F.H. 


^ Or 
Cal 5 “ttholtz (3rd- 


RJ tudent), R.I. 


J.) °Viaser, A. 


D ADVANCED ST ANDING 


Anderson, C.U. Battle, L.T. Bowles (ex officio), 
year medical student), F.C Green, J. Horn (4th-year medi- 


Keimowitz, P.D. Kind, R. Lewis (2nd-year medical student), 
Segal, B. Waxman 


ALL 

G - HEALTH PROGRAMS 
— 
a Walke 


r (Chairman), CL. 


Officio) c Battle, R.B. Beck, P.S. Birnbaum, L.T. Bowles 
Ruttima °), S.S, Hammersberg, K.R. Katterjohn, P. Mazel, J.W. Millar, U.E. 
Wise 0N, M, Silverman, W.A. Stein, LG. 1 amagna, D.W. Watkins, J.M. 
" 
Ap | 
OINTMENT 


PR 
"S 

Kramers Jr. (Chairman), F.P, 

A. Rigg, H.M. Silver 

laws | 
B. N 

o ROP 
Bolg wn (Chair, 


wo, 


PROMOTION AND TENURE 


Abramson, A. Breslow, D.O. Davis, N.C. 


an), R.A. Kenney, A.E. 
amamoto (ex officio) 


Parrish, R.H. Parrott, J.J. Rhein- 


E ATIONS AND EDUCATIONAL 
aters "WD 
KA atten (Chairman), Y. Al-Doory, F.D. Allan, L.T. Bowles (ex officio), 
'H, Mx R.A, Lavine, E.J, I ieberman, N.W. Matheson, F.H. Orthner, 
' ML. Robbins, W.H. Scott, KT. Weaver, W.S. Yamamoto 


RESOURCES 
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CONTINUING MEDICAL EDUCATION 


L.W. Thompson (Chairman), F.D. Allan, R.W. Althoff, Baer, W.H. Coop 
R.P. Jacobs, H.G. Mandel, A.M. Margileth, W. E WV Mondzae, R: 
Nicklas, D.S. O'Leary (ex officio), J.J. Rheingold, C.C. Rogers, R. Scalel! 
H. Stevens, R.J. Van Houten 


EDUCATIONAL EVALUATION 


R.S. Snell (Chairman), D.C.T. Choate, M.W. Dennis, J.B. Ermann, 

el, L.L. Gallo, A.P. Guarinello, S.S. Haas, D.O. Hindman (2nd-yea 
student), R.I. Keimowitz, R.A. Kenney, P. Klubes, A.M. Kwart, J.R. Lud 
(3rd-year medical student), F.N. Miller, A.E. Parrish, S.J. Scott, Jr. 
Scott, B. W. Smith, G.A. Taylor (4th-year medical student), R.S. Wilkinson 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 


L.S. Lessin (Chairman), L.F. Affronti, G.B. Avery, P.S. Birnbaum, bi 
Bowles (ex officio), M.M. Cassidy, F. Chucker, A.A. deMoya, O.W. Donne , 
M. Enders, J.B. Erdmann, S.E. Fabro, B.E. Filner, R.J. Friedman (thy! 
medical student), D.R. Glick (2nd-year medical student), D. Hunter (a 
medical student), H. Jason, R.I. Keimowitz, P.I. Kenmore, M.J. Koering, 
Miller, Jr., G.F. Molinari, M.D. Parkinson (3rd-year medical student), , 
Pawlson, D. Reiss, W.H. Scott, H. Sidransky, C. Spiegel, J.A. Straw, ast 
Tsangaris, G.A. Walker, T.G. Webster, P. Witorch, A.C. Wyman, ws. Y? 
moto 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE MEDICAL CENTER FACULTY SENATE 


enan | 
A.B. Weingold (Chairman), E. Adelson, W.O. Dobbins III, R.P. Kaufman 
officio), R.A. Kenney, B.W. Smith 


GRADUATE MEDICAL EDUCATION 


V 
H.D. Weintraub (Chairman), M.F. Armaly, P.E. Chanel, D.W. Delaney» M 
Elgart, P.B. Holly, R.P. Jacobs, F.S. Jannotta, R.I. Keimowitz, 
(medical student body), H.G. Mandel, J.A. McCormick, H.C. Miller, Ir or 
Molinari, R.J. Neviaser, D.S. O’Leary (ex officio), M. Parker, L G. Pp ut 
S. Perlin, W.H. Scott, P.E. Shorb, Jr., L.W. Thompson, R.J. Van 
B. Waxman, A.C. Wyman 


LONG RANGE PLANNING fil 


M.L. Elgart (Chairman), P.S. Birnbaum (ex officio), L.T. Bowles (ex ? g 
R.W. Bryant, Jr., R.P. Kaufman (ex officio), S.G. Kent, S.D. LOU 
O'Leary (ex officio), R.J. Randall, T.G. Webster, H.D. Weintraub 


MEDICAL SCIENCES GRADUATE PROGRAMS 


V.H. Cohn, Jr. (Chairman), J.M. Bailey, S. Bloom, L.T. Bowles (ex A 
M.M. Cassidy, W.C. Eckelman, S.J. Feinmark (Biochemistry stude 
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Koering, J.B. Levy, M. Reich, L.S Samuels (Pharmacology student), S.O. 
f, chiff, H. Sol 


omon (ex officio) 


n| PUBLIC RELATIONS 
H.C ; 
d Miller, Jr. (Chairman), D. Beckom (student representative), P.S. Birn- BE 
i J tex officio), L.L. Gallo, W.K. Lukash, P Mazel, D. Parkinson, E. Wa- | 
% JT, 
y 
|| "ESPARCH | 


ly, Armaly (Chairman), E.N. Albert, L.T. Bowles (ex officio), E.W. Brad- 
AC s: - Cohn, Jr., W.P. Fortune, M 
Mis 


Frank, G.W. Geelhoed, A.L. Ginsberg, MN 
olina o llinshead, S.G. Kent, J.W. Larsen, Jr., D.S. Lee, F. Leonard, G.F. 
dent) E Orthner, M. Reich, P.M. Rothenberg (Beaumont Society stu- 

' MJ. Stern. C.R. Treadwell, S. J Wolin, B.C. Zook 


Sp 
ACE AND FACILITIES 
MJ. y, 
. Jackson (Chairman), F.P. Abramson, E.N. Albert, P.S. Birnbaum (ex 
Là o, L.T. Bowles (ex officio), R.W Bryant, Jr., W.C. Eckelman, C.R. Gar- 
: Goldstein. R.I. Keimowitz, P.D. Kind. F. Leonard (4th year medical | 


cal “uE. Parrish, P.J, Steinglass, 3rd-v ear medical student 
Student, 1 : ; 


, 2nd-year medi- 
St-ye 


| 
ar medical student 


TUDENT App 
N.T - 

Dri Tsangaris 
RI, pia” class 


 \eimowit; 
Oerter, Z, 


AIRS 


(Chairman), RJ. Anderson, L.T. Bowles (ex officio). C.M. Farr 


President), M. Fuchs. M. Gusack, F.K. Harris II. K.Y. Huang, 
F.S. Martin (/st-year 


class president), J.E. McC lenathan, Y.C. 
Year -TDA Parrott, D.S. Rigel (4th-year class president), W.R. Roberts (3rd- | | 
kinson 15 President), W.H. Scott, A.M.S. Thompson, M.E. Tidball, R.S. Wil- 
n, J.M. Wise 


ümni and Allied Associations 


" NERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
3 Objective 


ate theme) S of this association are to unite graduates who wish to associ- 
lo Promote un for Charitable, educational. literary, and scientific purposes, and ! 
Eligible * general welfare of the University. | 

been 7 an members are those who h 

Sen a m left the University 

UY, or pp Mber of the teaching 
Ea the Board of "s 

"Ember oaibers who 


e Georg 


ave matriculated in any school of the Uni- n 
in good standing, or any person who is or has 
research, or administrative staff of the Univer- 
Trustees of the University. Active members are those 
are current contributors (dues or otherwise) to or life Il 
e Washington University General Alumni Association, 


nad 
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the Alumni Association of any school of the University, or contributors t6 
Annual Support Program. 

The Alumni Office is in Alumni House, 714 Twenty-first Street, N. 
Washington, D.C. 20052. All alumni are urged to keep the Alumni Office 
formed of changes of address or occupation and to supply information * 
regard to their fellow alumni. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The George Washington University Medical Alumni Association, incorp® 
in 1959, continues the organization previously known as the George Wa 
ton University Medical Society. 

The stated purposes of the Association are as follows: “This shall be 47 
profit organization international in scope, whose objectives shall be to P 
constructive services for the M.D. degree alumni of the George Washif 
University School of Medicine and Health Sciences for furthering the art 
science of medicine, research, and for the promotion of the welfare of 
George Washington University School of Medicine and Health Sciences 
students, the George Washington University Hospital and its trainees.” 

Active membership in the Association consists of all M.D. degree grad 
of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences; current members and, 08% 
cation, past members of the teaching staff of the School of Medicine and * 
Sciences, who hold doctoral degrees; doctors of medicine who have hà 
or more years of postgraduate training in the George Washington Unive 
Hospital. Junior membership consists of all members of the student V% 
the M.D. degree program of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences: J 

The Medical Alumni Association maintains an office in the School of 
cine and Health Sciences. 


Officers for 1977-78 


President—Dee Parkinson, M.D. 1963 
President Elect—Sidney Levine, M.D. 1941 
First Vice President —William Cooper, M.D. 1949 
Second Vice President—Harry C. Beaver, M.D. 1963 
Secretary—William Thompson, M.D. 1967 
Treasurer—John Lyles, M.D. 1970 
Council: 

Brooks Brown III, M.D. 1969 

Marvin Footer, M.D. 1942 

John Mermel, M.D. 1960 

Milton Milne, M.D, 1964 

Alvin Parrish, M.D. 1945 

Julius Piver, M.D. 1952 

William Schewe, M.D. 1943 

Barbara Sherwin, M.D. 1967 

Robert K. Wineland, M.D. 1951 

Paul Zimmons, M.D. 1967 
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ADMISSION 


The George Washington University School of Medicine and Health Scien 
seeks to enroll intellectually gifted, humanly sensitive, mature persons who i 
excel in the science and art of medisine. Applicants of diverse social an 
cational backgrounds have access to the admissions process. In the Se 
process there is no discrimination because of sex, race, color, religion, "' 
marital status, or national or regional origin. 


lecti 


Entrance Requirements 


ADMISSION TO THE FIRST-YEAR CLASS 


For admission to the Doctor of Medicine degree program, a minimum i 
semester hours must have been earned in an accredited American Or c j 
institution of higher learning. Credits earned in a professional school c 
applied to the fulfillment of this minimum requirement only if they are ? 
able by the applicant's college or university toward a bachelor's degree ©) 
or Science. (A credit under the quarter system is two-thirds of a semester 
It is advantageous to complete four full years of undergraduate study: only 
ceptional students are accepted upon completion of the minimal require 
"t. 
in Columbian College of George Washington University to be admitted n 
medical school and to receive a combined Bachelor of Arts-Doctor of Mê 
degree. More detailed information on this program is given on page 41: T: 
The following courses must be completed with satisfactory achieveme* 
fore the applicant can be certified for matriculation. All require vilia 
courses must include sufficient laboratory work to give assurance 0 an 
with the experimental methods and techniques of the disciplines. jabo 
1. Biology: Eight semester hours, including two semester hours of inc 
tory. This may be either in general biology or zoology, but may "o 
separately credited courses in botany. (n 
2. Chemistry: Eight semester hours of general inorganic chemist) gif 
may include qualitative analysis), including two semester hours of 147 
six to eight semester hours of organic chemistry, including laborator} 
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n 


It is possible for exceptional students with three years of undergraduat 


Physics; Eig 
tory, 

English: Six semester 
ual introductor 


a). * number of 
allow c 


ht semester hours, 


including at least two semester hours of 
la [- 
abora 


hours in composition and literature. This may be 
y college course or its equivalent. 


required courses has been kept to 


ollege students the time to 
: {Missions 


the us 


a minimum in order to 


pursue their own interests in depth. The 
Committee has no preference with 


Study of the. regard to the major area of 

Social ^ applicant Students with backgrounds in the arts; humanities, and 

ommite es are as admissible as applicants with science backgrounds, The 

aS well ioe expect that work in the student's chosen area of concentration 

Show vid in the required science courses should reflect scholarly interests and 
€nce of significant achievement. 

*MIssion WITH ADVANCED STANDING 


Ge , ee 
tra neral Requirements.- Advanced standing application can be made for 
nsfer into 


Cepteg loo the second or third year programs. No applications will be ac- 
tered į Vin , fourth year program. The applicant must be or have been regis- 
and eli 3n accredited school of medicine. He or she must be in good standing 
* to continue in the school where currently enrolled or eligible to 
x the former medical school if his or her education has been interrupted. 
Dro ame rants, except those presently enrolled in Doctor of Medicine degree 
Score il 380 ‘S. or Canadian medical schools, are required to achieve a 
Medica) a Or better on each relevant subsection of the National Board of 
Must ap Xaminers test. American students enrolled in foreign medical schools 
Syste Ply lo take this test under the auspices of the Coordinated Transfer 
i OTRANS) of the Association of American Medical Colleges. Ap- 
Petit; enrolled in U.S, or foreign Doctor of Medicine degree programs 
of . On the Office of Admissions for sponsorship for the National Board 
ISo Fa “Xaminers test. This petition must be received no later than March 
equip pt "0r Which admission is sought. 
ted a nts for Admission to the 
students Mar une of study at le 
ln atom Is University for 
Pleteg ., Y» biochemis 


Dlicants 
Cs 


Second Year.—The applicant must have 
ast equivalent to that required of medical 
advancement to the second year. Course work 
try, microbiology and physiology must have been com- 
ata Us an accredited medical school. Applicants who are not matriculated 
Xa sul ma anadian medical school must score above 380 in each of the Part I 
lt is ; So Par On the National Board of Medical Examiners. P 

Psych NIU that the applicant have experience in or knowledge of normal 

*Quiro,, development, epidemiology and statistics. 

Compj ed ís for Admission to the Third Year.—The applicant must have 
‘tudentg at io urse of study at least equivalent to that required of medical 
pato ioc, niversity for advancement to the third year. Course work in 
: Ysical ia c emistry, microbiology, physiology, pharmacology, pathology, 
tediteq Enosis and clinical assessment must have been completed at an 
Canad med applicant who is not matriculated at a U.S. or 


an m ical school. The 
C ic: $ 
deg 0 edical school must score above 380 on each of the subtests in- 


Exam; à the Part 


art I Examination. 


a RN An. I examination given by the National Board of Medical 
lent to th Pplicants Should have completed a course of study similar in 
Interdisciplinary clinical sciences program required of second- 
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year medical students at this University (see page 30). This program co 
of four courses, Idis 201, Path 201, Phar 201 and Pchi 201, and covers did 
tic work in varying clinical medicine areas and practical work in clinical ev4 
ation of patients. 


Application Procedure 


APPLICATION TO THE FIRST-YEAR CLASS 


Application forms are available from the Office of Admissions. All applica 
are reminded that the submission of materially false or misleading informal 
in application forms or in connection with the application process sh M 
grounds for rejection. If such submission is discovered after entrance 
the School or award of a degree, it shall be grounds for dismissal or for revor 
tion of the degree. 1 
The School is a participant in the American Medical College Applicat! 
Service (AMCAS). Applications for a place in the first-year class can -: 


tained only from AMCAS, 1776 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Suite 
Washington, D.C. 20036. When completed, this application is retume 
AMCAS for distribution to schools selected by the applicant. The AMCAS! 
plication deadline is November 15 of the year preceding that for 
admission is sought. 
After receipt of our copy of the AMCAS application, the Office of Ad : 
sions will send applicants a Supplemental Application. This requests info 


wht 


tion not included on the AMCAS application. Submission of this suppleri y 
application (due no later than January 15), including the nonreiUP i 
supplemental application fee ($25), will initiate Admissions Committee F 
cessing of the application. On the basis of available information some 
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a 


Micants Will be asked to have letters of evaluation 
e tr careful review of these docum 
W| Orinteryje 
Me applic 
Applic 


Not 


(recommendation) sent. 
ents the committee will extend an invitation 
W to the most promising candidates. When these steps are completed, 
ation will be brought to the Admissions Committee for final decision. 
ants will be informed of final decisions immediately. Although it does 
tons ome” an obligation to report missing or erroneous credentials, the Admis- 
tials are Ice will try to contact the applicant if it is noted that necessary creden- 
ue missing. 

I5 institution also participates in the AMCAS Early Decision Program. 
cluded 1 applicants are referred to the AMCAS Information Booklet in- 
with the AMCAS application materials. Early decision applicants should 
at they must submit their application by August of the year pre- 
for which admission is sought, and that for consideration, the 
application and all letters of recommendation and transcripts 
received by the Office of Admissions no later than September 1. 


o] 9n early decision candidates are made usually by October 1 and 
1 ater than October 15. 

j| ag, PPlicants 
y Ussiong 


f 
d : 
. Ware th 
a ding that 
“PPlemental 
Must pe 
“cisions 


are referred to the AMCAS information booklet and to the 
| Medie; brochure available from the Office of Admissions, School of 
| “ine and Health Sciences, for the most up-to-date information available 


| A th , > 
liis time of application. Details included in those sources supersede infor- 
On contained herein. 


APpy 
ICATION WITH ADVANCED STANDING 


Appi... 
Om, tions for admission with advanced standing should be obtained from the 
2399 p- Admissions (M.D. Program), School of Medicine and Health Sciences, 
Ye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20037. 
. aPplicants n i 


x aust complete an advanced standing application form and 
It it With 


à $25 application fee no later than June 1. 
letter an of the School in which the applicant is enrolled must submit a 
that Sc Técommendation stating that the applicant is eligible to continue in 
Letters of» the reasons for transfer and an overall evaluation of the student. 
endation are also required from a member of the school's 
ment culty and from either a member of a different basic science 
of Which “hg from someone who is personally aware of those characteristics 
p Officia] “n applicant wishes the Admissions Committee to be aware. — 
tion Attend. o Scripts of the applicant’s record must be sent from each institu- 
‘St include Since high school. Students enrolled in foreign medical schools 


Tug, ; *nded 
ei Certified copies and a translation of their medical school records 
T applications. 


. DPlic s : 
Unive — Who are accepted must have final official transcripts sent to this 
m Prior to matriculation here. 

n apn): OSt recent 


application information will be made available at the time 
i 
LS “ant reques 


ts the application. That information will supersede infor- 
"tained herein, 


3 Procedures 


Proge 
iti SS / * . . * . * * 
Pelitiqus the vast number of applications to this institution fairly and ex- 
>a Screening e 


valuation system is utilized. This evaluation proce- 


net 
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dure screens applicants on the basis of undergraduate grades (taking into 
count improvement in performance in later years), Medical College Admiss 
Test scores, and pertinent extracurricular and work experiences. Some # 
tional consideration is given to applicants from the District of Columbia ! 
the neighboring metropolitan area, as well as to applicants from George W? 
ington University. There are no age limits. 

When all credentials and interview reports are available, the application i$ 
viewed by the Admissions Committee. In this review, although grades * 
MCAT scores are considered, major consideration is given to the essay P' 
tions of the applications, the letters of evaluation, and the interview report? 
an attempt to assess those motivational and personal characteristics that 
committee feels are important in choosing future physicians. 

Applicants who are offered a place in the class are required, within two wee 
to notify the Office of Admissions (M.D. Program), School of Medicine 
Health Sciences, in writing, of their intent to accept the places reserve 
them. A deposit of $100 is also required by a specific date after notification 
acceptance. The date will be given in the notice of acceptance. The o 
becomes nonrefundable two weeks prior to registration but will be credi 
toward the first semester's tuition. 


PROGRAM OF STUDY 


The faculty and administration of the School of Medicine 
Sciences have developed a curriculum designed to prepare each studen 
professional life of continuous learning. Because students differ in backs 


ability, and career interests, the curriculum is balanced with required cou" 
and students are encouraged to maximize achievement within their oW® um 
It is presumed that all graduates will seek additional education in gi? det 
training programs before assuming complete responsibility for indepe® 
clinical decision-making. 

In the first year, the student concentrates primarily on basic science 
course of study includes anatomy and biochemestry in the first semeste 
the second semester, the student concentrates on physiology and micro " 
in addition to an integrated course in neurobiology. ! 

Freshman and sophomore medical students are permitted to reg! 
electives for credit or use elective time at their discretion. The first tW® it? 
of an elective are probationary, to enable students to decide whet &B» 
suited to their needs. After completing the first two weeks of an © | 
students are committed to complete the course requirements. : 

The second year integrates basic science and clinical informatio! 
ology and pharmacology provide the major basic science substrates h 
academic program has been evolving since 1970 and several innovato, 10" 
been introduced each year. The course is coordinated by a program ^ ot 
Integration is accomplished through the work of faculty subcommittees gr 
ing with the program director and the second-year subcommittee ep ysl 
tional planning. Medical students are introduced to physical diagnosis 
the first semester of the second year. pips ^. 

The final two years form a two-year continuum of required cere fo 
elective sequences, designed to bring the student to optimal rea cdi? 
graduate training. Clerkships are required in medicine, surgery: pur 
obstetrics-gynecology, psychiatry, and health care sciences. Each stu 


ster ie 


ý 
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complete a 4-week 
trics, or family 
‘Mp in ane 
Paedics. 


acting internship in one of the following 


medicine, pedia- 
medicine. ] 


n addition, each student must take a 2-week clerk- 
2-week clerkships from among the following: ortho- 
neurosurgery, or plastic surgery. 


sthesia and two 
urology, 
: Variety of elective experience is available at the 
“ed hospitals; permission may 
"ting the enti! 
““SPOnsibility f 
e faculty to 
UCtive]y 


University and its affili- 
be granted to take electives elsew here. 
e educational experience, students 


are encouraged to assume 
or their-self-assessment and 


continued learning. It is the goal of 
select and educate concerned human beings who will function pro- 


and effectively during a long career in medicine. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 
Every candidate for 
ave saticf 
Health S 
demic ye 
All req, 
actor 


graduation with the degree of Doctor of Medicine must 
comple:ed the requirements of the School of Medicine and 
Ciences ‘as described on page 30, including no less than four aca- 
“ats Of study as a matriculated student in 
quired courses must be completed 
ly passed. 


actorily 


medicine or the equivalent. 
and all prescribed examinations satis- 


HONORS 


Cana; 
Ndidatac : < p 
d eite Who have completed the four-year course for the Doctor of Medicine 
and h E 


Qe "s ave received the grade of H (Honors) in courses totalling 50 per 
by ^ More of the total number of semester hours taken may be recommended 
p.» ^ Cütive Committee of the Medical Center for graduation *With Dis- 


COy 
"BINED DEGREE PROGRAMS 


Co 

™bineg Bachelor o 
TTA 

com Iécomme 


f Arts and Doctor of Medicine 


ete at 1a nded for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, the candidate must 
hours an ] *ast 94 semester hours of prescribed college work (at least 30 
Ârts anq „ONE year of residence must be completed in Columbian College of 
tory Sciences) and the first y 


ear of the medical curriculum. Upon satisfac- 
the fourth year of the medical curriculum the student be- 
for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

e understood, 
ad 


C 4 

Comes "IPletion. of 
$ eligible 
Should 

N b IO S s 

ot 8uarantes however, that admission to 


i Columbian College does 
mission to the School of Medicine 


and Health Sciences. 
Comp 


I * Master of Scienc 


eg e and Doctor of Medicine 
*Pàrtme 

e Graq Tents of the School of Medicine and He 

c School Of Arts 

emis, es Of Mast 


Benetics, 


alth Sciences cooperate with 
and Sciences in offering programs leading to the 
er of Science and Doctor of Medicine in the fields of 
microbiology, mycology, pharmacology, and physiol- 
S In the Qa è . 4 u 

Combin the School of Medicine and Health Sciences who wish to apply for 


ed deoran 7» LE 
degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Medicine must meet 
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the requirements for admission to the Graduate School of Arts and Scienc? 
They must be recommended by the chairman of the department and by the Dei 
of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and the Dean for Academic 

of the Medical Center. 

The Master of Science degree program consists of a minimum of 30 semes" 
hours which includes a thesis (equivalent to six semester hours). For à Mast 
of Science degree program which does not include a thesis, the number © 
semester hours of graduate course work is determined by the department. 
program without the thesis is not an individual student option and is ™ 
available in every department. 

A maximum of 12 semester hours of credit for graduate-level courses eo 
pleted as a part of the Doctor of Medicine degree (and not already appli 
ward the bachelor's degree) will be allowed in fulfillment of the require 
of the Master of Science degree. The remaining semester hours of work, I^. 
ing a thesis if it is required, must be in course work in the basic medical scie" 
normally required for a Master of Science degree in the Graduate Sch 
Arts and Sciences. 


Dual Program for the Doctor of Medicine and 
Doctor of Philosophy Degrees 


In cooperation with the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences a dual prof 
is available to qualified students who seek both the Doctor of Medici’ fy 
Doctor of Philosophy degrees. The requirements which must be fulfille 


both degrees are identical to those currently and separately established ver 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences and the Graduate School of 
Sciences. 

To enter the dual degree program, a prospective student first must apply 
and gain admission to both the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 2 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences separately through established Pali 
dures. Upon admission to both schools, the student may then apply fof Tg 
tion with the dual degree program. Work toward the Doctor of Philosoph) iy 
gree is performed under the jurisdiction of a departmental doctoral co™ 
and is available in more than 50 research fields. "m 

A student working toward these degrees may apply a maximum of 24 ool 4 
ter hours of approved work taken in the M.D. degree program of the sini 
Medicine and Health Sciences toward the total of 72 semester hours requ fi 
complete the requirements for the Doctor of Philosophy degree. Twe Y 
hours of this requirement must be earned in graduate courses during 
when the student is not obligated to full-time enrollment in the M.D. de mest 
gram, i.e., during summer sessions, vacation periods, etc. The final 24 pet, 
hours of dissertation research toward the Doctor of Philosophy degree 
gin concurrently with the final semester of graduate course work. 
mated time for completion of this dual program is six years. 


Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy Requirements 


The detailed requirements for the degrees of Master of Science and T 
Philosophy are stated in the Undergraduate and Graduate Catalogue of 
versity, which is available at the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


F 
EES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS FOR M.D. CANDIDATES 


The ¢ 
e 1 " 7Q 7 
following [ees have been established for the academic year 1978—79.* 


f $25.00 

l uiti p $ á d 

[ ton fee, for the academic year for Ist-year medical students . 11,800.00 
i i 7 : 

i tion fee for the academic year for 2nd-year medical students 9,600.00 

j ution fee for 


"uA ' the academic year for 3rd-year medical students s 8,100.00 
ution fee f 4 . 
Hu. ĉe, for the academic year for 4th-year 


: medical students ^ 6,500.00 
lvers ` 
3 ersity Center fee, charged all students (except those granted “leave 
D Lu absence Status) each semester : 50.50 
e 'iefrae p : A 2 | . 
, lh Tegistration fee, for failure to register within the designated period ...... 15.00 
“Ae Day ? : 
j «p Payment fee, charged for failure to make payments when due (see 
| Rin “yment of Fees,” below) —Ó 15.00 
ancia] ra: r ; í 
f to Teinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance 
| Cont; Nonpayment of fees (see "Payment of Fees.” below) sen ss 35.00 
in à " : : 
tence Registration fee, charged each student granted “leave of ab- 
Scien Status for each semester in the School of Medicine and Health 
Uniy Ces, TIO, RR LU smn ae OE SO Cic 110.00 
'ersity Ca : » 
Status Center fee, charged each student granted "leave of absence 
Grad 7 each semester ..... Hiro poe eae eae Ed Er ens 4.75 
» tation TN j 25.00 
ined on om WEE eare ana ANTEA EOS eene 25. 
I" Check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, 
Other Plete, or returned by the bank for insufficient funds or for any 
fa Teason | x- 15.00 
nseri » : 5, 
I two for each transcript of record PE SEAT CHEN 4 E 2.00 
firs Ng More transcripts are requested at the same time, fee for the 
Place © Copies is $2 each, fee for each additional MUR. acheter Ri, 50 
me > ; r 
p nt of lost or stolen picture identification card ~ NAN 2.00 
to 


je. 249 
^ “ted Tuition and Fee I 


l " 
Nin Certain th 
: Ose sho 


ncreases 1979-80 


at tuition and some other fees for 1979-80 will 
™ Wn above for 1978 T9. 
luit: as small as po ible 
Rao ànd other rm 
THY 1, 1979, 
The fee wil ity Cente 
Pay $555 be $55.50 


be increased 
Every effort will be made to keep the 
consonant with prudent financial 


management. 
fee charges for 1979-80 will be av 


ailable upon request by 


r fee will be increased for the academic year 1979 80. 


per semester. Students granted "leave of absence" will 


Pay 

The tt 9f Fees 

els on d fee for the 1978-79 academic year is payable in two equal install- 
NET “fore registration day for each semester. M.D. students who regis- 
Mill è the Summer for courses offered in other divisions of the University 
NUM ETT regular summer tuition and other fees. No tuition will be 
tiny the E Students for Medical School clerkships elected by the student 
LR mer between the second and third years. No additional tuition 
i or tach fered in other divisions of the University, the following Summer Sessions fees 

' Univers pe aester hour: 1978 


tuition, $105.00; University Center fee, $4.75 1979—tuition, 
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a 
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will be charged third year students for courses taken anywhere in the Un 
sity during the summer prior to registration as a fourth year student. No 
dent is permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all charges 
paid. Tuition and fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier of the Un 
sity. Checks should be made payable to George Washington University, 
student indentification number shown in upper left-hand corner. j 
The Student Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and mainta! 
student accounts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges: | 
tuition is due and payable in full as described above, students may SI 
deferred payment contract with the Student Accounts Office at the Um 
registration permitting them to pay onc-half of the total tuition and fees; 
cept for fees payable in advance) at the time of registration and the rema! 
half on or before October 25, 1978 (for the fall semester), and Mare 
1979 (for the spring semester). Interest at the rate of eight per cent per an 
on the unpaid balance will be charged from the date of registration to the ' 
payment is made. 
Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, go" 
ment tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permit } 
sign deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges e 
the value of the tuition awards by $1,500 or more per semester. Under 
circumstances the student may be permitted to pay one-half of the a 
due from the student at the time of registration and to defer the balan 
signing a deferred payment contract. ic 
Students who fail to make any payment when due will be autom 
charged a $15 late payment fee and will be subject to the interest chi 


ent 
0 


eight per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due 
financially encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially 
bered, the student forfeits rights to the use of the deferred payment a i 
in future semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Regis 


withhold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, an 


academic information until the account is settled financially. Financl@ d 
ment will require payment in full of all amounts due the University ™ 
to a financial reinstatement fee of $35. fot 

After entering the course of instruction the student is obligated i 
tuition for the full semester. A student registered for medical electa 
r tul 


e ar 
edi 


summer session between the second and third year is obligated for ! 
the time of registration for the following fall semester, except that 1n 
withdrawal or leave of absence a pro rata payment will become due T€ 
Acceptance by the University of a student's fees does not in any + fot 
gate the School of Medicine and Health Sciences to accept the studen yif 
subsequent semester or summer session, and the right is reserved 
withdrawal of any student whenever, in the interest of the student or t 
the Executive Committee of the Medical Center deems it advisable 


Cost of Textbooks and Student Equipment 


The minimum cost of necessary textbooks and student equipment 
drawing materials, glass slides, clinical thermometer, stethoscope: 
eter, uniforms, etc.) is approximately as follows: first year, $700; 
$400; third year, $200; and fourth year, $200. Microscopes must 
by the student. Rentals are not available from the School. 
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Prena; 
" Paid and Deferred Payment 
of Severa] 


a Commercial programs for those who wish to pay 
of 0 N: l 
JEN nth]y basis are available 


Plans 


for college on a 
but most provide a life 
or specific details and 


its Terms and conditions vary, 
Jj Uranca 1 
i in Tance Policy in the contract. ] 
Quiries to the following: | 
yt E tira. ` ` Ltt 24s IN 
x Girard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and € hestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 

! 

^ Richard C. 


applications, address 


T Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue, 1] 
f Boston, Mass. 02100 || 
d T The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H 03301 
jf he University’s Of 


fice of Student Financial Aid does not maintain a supply 


these various programs, but will be happy to provide guid- | 
and parents. 


? of i 
| ay Plications for 
ce to Students 


4 RE i 
i| “SULATIONS FOR M.D. CANDIDATES 


d Attendan ce 


A st 
y ude i " 
Plete “Mt is not permitted to attend classes until registration has been com- 
and fees due have been paid. Regular attendance is required, | 
G 
j| "ade; 
i 
(H | 
} Onors ) - . “yr | 
i “Omplete\ 2: P (Pass); F (Fail): CN (Conditional); IP (In Progress); / (In- 
f " €); W (Withdrawal). | 
A lonors) I | 
OY the /—Ihose students whose pertormance in a subject as determined | 
r dep: : < : 
j ve em rtment concerned is of a very high caliber, and who, in addition, | 
) ‘ ! "scat " - 
J| disci lin )nstrated those qualities of intellectual curiosity, integrity. and self- | 
© whic " : xe i 
b tioned ich clearly set them apart from the majority of the group, may 


p * grade of H (Honors). 
' (Pass) 
; Whose ~All Students, 


" 
E with the exception of th 
by th Perform 


Ose specifically defined above, 
a subject meets the minimum 


cerned, shall be assigned 


ance in 
Pip “Partment con 

ail) 
the J. 


requirements established 
a grade of P (Pass). 


d 


Those Students whose performance in 


“Partme 
Perfor a ment Concerned is of such a low calit 
Buide Ce Could not reasonab 
A Udy develo; 
Other ade of F 
INstits,: 
Afai Stitution 


a subject as determined by 
oer that a satisfactory level of 
ly be expected to be attained by a program of 
^ed by the department shall be given a grade of F (Fail). 
Tequires that the student repeat the course at this or some 
approved by the department and the Dean for Academic | 
Shay f Such a Proceeding to the work of the following year. Upon comple- , 


“ptt Course with a grade of P (Pass) or its equivalent, the student 
ted to pitted to contin 
to F/p 


"s | 
ue in the M.D. program and the grade of F con- "m 

CN i | 

On | | 
m itio ome H 
Mig 8stab]i nd)—Those students who do not meet the minimum require- 

Shed hy : 

y P Cte ed by the department concerned but who could reasonably be 
the 9 do SO ¢ 

p o tł 


shay © tment . rough a program of remedial work to be developed by 
be approved by thé Committee on Educationa 


l Evaluation, l 
grade of CN (Conditional). The grade 


of CN is not a 


sned the 
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passing grade and must be upgraded prior to beginning the next acad 
year or, in the case of clinical subjects, prior to graduation. Upon ces 
tion by the department that the student has attained suitable proficient t 
the subject, as evidenced by examination or such other criteria as may 
appropriate, the student shall be permitted to continue in the M.D. prog” 
and the grade of CN converted to CN/P. j 
A student may, in lieu of such a program, elect to repeat the course # 
or any other institution which is approved by the department conce 
grade of P (Pass) or better shall then result in conversion of the CNW 
Failure to upgrade a CN to CN/P by one of these procedures wil 
prescribed period shall result in the automatic conversion of the CN tO C 
IP (In Progress).—The grade of IP will be assigned to students in a $ 
which require more than one semester for completion. A grade Wi 
signed upon completion of the entire course in a subsequent semester. 


I (Incomplete).—The grade of I will be assigned when a student fails © ff 


plete all the required work in a course for reasons acceptable to the NI. 
Academic Affairs. A student in the first or second year may not e ) 
the work of the following year until a grade of I has been removes pl 
removed, a grade of J will be changed automatically to a grade 9 rad” 
after one year. A student in the third or fourth year must remove a 

I prior to graduation. 
W (Withdrawal).—The grade of W will be assigned only j aih 
unable to continue in school for reasons acceptable to the Dean for pt 
Affairs. Such reasons may not include scholarship. The student may í 
mitted at the discretion of the Dean for Academic Affairs, within nich 
of two years, and may repeat for credit the course or courses in W 
grade of W had been assigned. 


t 
; when à sud 


Grading of First- and Second-Year Electives D 
The first two weeks of an elective in the first and second year are pro 

to enable students to decide whether it is suited to their needs. 

ing the first two weeks of an elective, the student is committe pass) 
the course requirements and each elective shall be graded on Sa pi, 
system with the grade P or F recorded on the student's transe! po!" 
guished performance should be recognized by sending à letter tO 
incorporation into the student's file. 


Definition of Good Academic Standing 
A student is considered in good academic standing until such I 

she is formally dismissed from the Doctor of Medicine degree 

other words, for those programs that require à statement © „oming | df 
standing from the institution, such a statement will be forthe Me 
student unless he or she is formally dismissed from the Doct 

degree program of the School of Medicine and Health Sciences 


Academic Probation and Academic Dismissal 


On recommendation of the Educational Evaluation Con sion 


Academic Affairs may place a student on academic proba 


pm 


rittees t n 
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Um 
Mak "ftom the M.D. program. The Educational Ev 


ltal 5 recommendations atter 
umber of 


aluation Committee shall 
careful and individual review considering the 
Wired a)... credit hours of CN and F 

“Ut reor Lr courses attained by the stude 
(pt ap d to whether these grades have be 
lle j "ww in the case of a student who has been permitted to repeat a year, 
lal grades will not be included in this total. 


Edu "ied probation : 
lona] Ey 


grades in required courses and re- 
nt during the M.D. program, with- 


en upgraded by further study; ex- 


ind academic dismissal may be recommended by the 


aluation Committee under the conditions described below. 
k or ation.— A student who receives grades of F in courses total- 

More semester hours, or a combination of grades of F and CN in 
Mobi X semester hours in one semester, shall be placed on academic 
ves à m the following semester. A student who, while on probation, re- 
he followin” of F or CN in any course will be continued on probation for 
aluo ng semester, A student who, through action of the Educational 
Nitteg 4 Committee and the Dean for 
N aca i Tepeat a year shall 
LM Mic prob 


Academic Affairs, has been per- 
be placed on academic probation. All students 
ation shall be reviewed by the Educational Evaluation Com- 
od, y ae of their probational periods. 

p Nore sen missal. —A student (1) 
a" Tseg cH» 
Vl totall 


Teej vac 
lip 99 {VS gr 


who is on academic probation for four 
rs, consecutive or otherwise; or (2) who receives grades of F 
Ing 14 or more semester hours in any academic year; or (3) 
^ c ptm ades of CN or CN and F combined in courses totalling more 
j Semecta 
“adeg ester hours of work in any academic year; or (4) 
(S) ae in more 
UM Who lIeceiv 
Se €ceive 


who receives 
than 20 semester hours of work in the M.D. program; 
s grades of CN or CN and F combined totallin 


mí g more than 
Nica] Ours of work in the 


M.D. program; or (6) whose knowledge and 
m SOmpetenc; ` "ba : >” 
x lation Cies have not achieved, in the judgment of the Educational 


Y stag i 9mmittee. 
Ale for h training to 


the M.D 
^ (See also 


UM 
lion 
CM ^y Non-Academic Competence 
K the Mi Safety of the public, the institution reserves the right to dismiss 
Would ae any student whose behavior is clearly unacceptable 
tude * to "atalog ue np in the practice of medicine. Since it would be im- 
hey iC cca all behaviors which might raise serious question as to the 
0 de With e lo continue in medical school, a process has been estab- 
\) his fro Problems in this domain. Safeguards have been taken to pre- 
mechanism to discourage deviation from social 
Person, any student ersonal or political expression. It is carefully designed 
tulg ha havior ium discrimination on the basis of his or her beliefs 
S ere these are not likely to be dangerous to the public 
ix p CCeipt of come a physician. 
Would ; p  & Written complaint about a student, the Dean for Student 
he student and conduct a confidential inquiry. Possible 
to advise the student, to drop the matter entirely, or to 
“mittee of the Educational Evaluation Committee. Two 


a satisfactory level of development and integration at 
justify continuing him or her as a reasonable candi- 
degree will be subject to dismissal from the M.D. degree 
section on Evaluation of Non-Academic Competence. ) 


de 
bco 
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of the subcommittee’s four members would be medical students. The $ 
committee’s proceedings would also be confidential, and would result in 9^. 
ing the student, dropping the matter or referring it on to the duci 
Evaluation Committee. Its recommendations might be to discontinue the 
quiry, to place the student on probationary status (which would be r 
fully defined), or to dismiss the student from the M.D. program. 
stage, the student w ould have the right of appeal. 

Any interested person may receive a copy of the complete regu 
students in the M.D. program from the Admissions Office or from thé 
of the Dean for Academic Affairs. 


tations f 
of 


Examinations " 
Examinations, which may be written, oral, or practical, will be held 
and/or at the end of each semester. 


Graduation j 
Graduation follows satisfactory completion of the course of study, ar 
not imply the acquisition of a set number of credit hours. T 
Application for Graduation.—Application for graduation must be file à 
Office of the Dean for Academic Affairs, and the fee must be paid at 
of registration for the last semester of the fourth year. 
Presence at Graduation.—A candidate is required to be present | 
tion exercises unless written application for graduation in absentia 15 
by the Dean for Academic Affairs. 


at the Lo 


FINANCIAL AID 


picusduDH^ sable 105177 
The following fellowships, scholarships, and loan funds are available cif 


in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. Unless otherwise P pl 
quiries should be directed to the Financial Aid Office of the Med ton 9 
George Washington University, 2300 Eye Street, N.W., Washing 
20037. 


Fellowships ved 

Wilbur J. and Edith K. Carr Memorial Fellowship Fund (1965 oo j 
of Edith K. Carr, former trustee of the University. The income 
provides fellowships in surgery, medicine, or me ical researc 
Washington University Hospital. 

Samuel Jordan Graham Fellowship in Surgery 
memory of Judge and Mrs. Graham. The income from t 
may be used to assist students who are pursuing postgrad ences 
preferably in surgery, at the School of Medicine and Health Se! awa 

If no individual is conducting such work or deserving ° t de 
come may be used to provide one or more scholarships (19 co 
other school expenses deemed appropriate) for students 1n 
icine and Health Sciences. Application should be filed wit 
Department of Surgery no later than March 1. - nowshi 

Robin Miller Research Fellowship (1953),—A $3,000 fello di 
by bequest of Mrs. Robin Miller for the study of cardiovascula 


y 
(1961 e 
his fund, res } 
uate study " 


the 
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enry 1 : ; 
l0 a ow Rau Foundation Student Fellowshi 
Cer a. Udent In the School of Medicine 

d diseases 


P Grant (1967).—Awarded annually 


and Health Sciences for research in can- 

at the George Washington University Clinic. 

tang in pie Health Servi e Training Grants 

for 4 lelds of the medical sciences is 
""(demic Affairs of the 


*Colarshing 


U Nd allie 


Information concerning training 


available at the Office of the Dean 
Medical Center 


Schola.. - 
ee “tships 


acad awarded to stuc 
emic 
Schedy : mic 


lents in the M.D. degree program are credited for 
Year unless otherwise specified. Each holder must carry a full 
Warde of academic work during the period for which the scholarship is 
the Finn, Applicants should apply on prescribed forms which must be filed in 
edin = Aid Office of the Medical Center no later than March 15 pre- 
Parag year for which the scholarship is to be awarded. 

."ént Rewards for Co lege Scientists (ARCS) Foundation, Inc., 
Wade E ~Awarded to a student on the basis of financial need and superior 
andidates must be c itizens of the United States. 
Me ed Forces Health Professions Scho arship Program (1972) 


—Available to 


D vi uals sh armed forces who qualify under Public Law 92-426. Interested 
"A HPTp Quid Write to one of the following: (1) Department of the Army, 
jm E Vashington, D:C. 20314; (2) Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 
dolp miere (Code 3174), Washington, D.C. 20372; (3) ATC RSOS, 


nna orce Base, Texas 78148 
| arts $ 

MUN "isch Hospital Intern S holarship (1946) 
0 » , 

1 Woman : r. Anna Bartsch-Dunne as 
D an intern 
"n Ir 


(5, Edi f 

Oale f " SeVilie Coale 
‘Omen ; 

m âre age 6n. in the 

de to “min Stere 


A partial scholarship es- 
a memorial to her mother. Awarded 
1 the University Hospital 


Scholarships (1965).—Provided at the request of Dr. 


School of Medicine and Health Sciences. The scholar- 


d by the Zonta Clul 


i : ub of Washington. Application should be 
P nancial Aid Office of the Medical Center no later than Decem- 
Oe 

ten, Ph Colin. r. 

Ms y ins Foundation Scholarships 


1057 
(195] 


Available to medical stu- 
Financial Aid Office of the Medical Center. 


!] , > 
larship (1968) 


ation through the 
tes Scho 


e Sch 0] 7 

ups ool of 
eld 4 

Need tad Rose Kass Medical S holarship (1975). 

ki * Worthy student in 


Malay es of 


Established by friends, students, and 
Medicine and Health Sciences aS a memorial to the 


udent. 


Awarded on the 
the School of Medicine and Health Sci- 
Washington 
ey 4 p “nts in the Sc 


l “Vine Çaj : = 
T $ On the e St t'olarship Fund (1971) 


S holarship Fund (1958). -Three 


scholarships 
hool of Medicine and Health Sciences. 


isi -Established to assist medical 
asis neo. 
» ` 9! need and academic performance. 
S eery S Lo ds 107 : 
Sop, tu tin th Sc holarship (1974).—Awarded on the basis of need to a 
UN 09] 0f e School of Medicine 
u UN j Medi, , iiedicine. 
Gorg NONYMoys e Scholarship Fund (1968).—Established by gifts of vari- 
Up, “On F 5 donors to assist medic s 
te qy ay y nedical students. 
^S, Citize, Scholarship (1974).—Aw arded to students whose par- 
“08 Who are or w . 
10 are or were enlisted men, non-commissioned officers 
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Capt 


and officers below the grade of Major in the Army or Air Force OF 
in the Navy of the United States. 

Winslow Foundation Scholarship (1974). -Available to medical $ 
who are residents of Maryland, the District of Columbia,’or North are 
on the basis of need. | 

Medical Student Research Scholarships and Traineeships.—For stude 
ticipation in the research programs of the School of Medicine af aft! 
Sciences or special training in research methods. Research scholarships" 
dinarily awarded for full-time activity during the summer months; iss 
traineeships support part-time work during the academic year. we 
“matched” with members of the faculty in accordance with their MUU! w 
ests. Trainees are designated by the departments responsible for the P r^ 
These programs have been sponsored by the National Institutes th 
addition a number of research scholarships have been made available 
the Washington Heart Association. 


tue" 


School of Medicine Scholarship Fund 


nA ne ake , n s en 
Scholarship aid is awarded from income on endowments that have ye 
n 


lished by gifts from various donors for tuition awards to students 1 
of Medicine and Health Sciences. Listed below gre the endowments 
port the School of Medicine Scholarship Fund: à 

Anna Bartsch Scholarship Fund (1946).—Established by Dr. pur 
Dunne as a memorial to her mother. Awarded to a woman 1n 
Medicine and Health Sciences "of outstanding scholarship, € 
promise, who intends to make the practice of medicine her life PF 

Jack 1. Bender Scholarship Fund (1967).— Established by the fan 
I. Bender as a memorial to their father. Awarded annually to à st 
basis of academic performance and need. ( Alit 

Everett Lamont Bradley Scholarship Fund (1954).—By bequest 0 icin? 
Bradley in memory of her son, for a student in the School of Me j 
Health Sciences. P 

Elma B. Carr Scholarship Fund (1976)—Created from inco o» 
of the Elma B. Carr, M.D. Trust, the income to be used sc 
the School of Medicine. 

Oliver C. Cox Scholarship Fund (1973).—Established in 
Oliver C. Cox, "for the establishment, support and maintenance 
scholarships in medicine." 

Loughran Medical Scholarship (1976).—A partial schola 
the Mary and Daniel Loughran Foundation, Inc., for resi 
ington metropolitan area. Such residency must have been 
the commencement of the recipient's undergraduate studies. / 
and every third year thereafter. 

David Perry Steinman Memorial Scholarship Fund ( 
friends and classmates. Awarded annually to à seconó-? 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences on the basis of nee 
performance. 

James J. Whisman Scholarship Fund (1966).—By beques 
man for needy and deserving students in the school of M 
Sciences, 


the 
haractth , 
fess?” 


memory 


í lis 
arship et 
dents la 
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t 


o james 
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Colum. 

u 7 " " 

Mbian Ww omen Scholarship Funds 
he C 
basi Columbian Women Scholarships are awarded to women students on the 
1S (^ ^. s i 

Pleted , nancial need and scholastic attainment 


Ver * minimum of 15 hours at this University with a minimum B (3.0) 
age . c ne * 

be ur ?r the equivalent. A letter of application for these scholarships should 
addre 


i Ssed to the 
i umni e 


late fice, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052, no 
TT than x 


Scholars in tor the fall semester, and January 1 for the spring semester. 
Estelle Ny Is awarded from income of the following endowments: E: 
Williams fe Corbett Scholarship Fund (1973).—Created by gift of ma 
Jessie b: tuition aid for a medical student. d 

ls F; ant Evans Se holarship Fund (196 ) Established by bequest of 
Lew ant Evans, tormer Trustee of the University, for tuition aid. 

t 


tblisheg +; and Myrtle H. Wilson Memorial Sc} 


i0larship Fund (1926).—Es- 
Y Elizabeth W ilson, as a me 


1 morial to her parents, for tuition aid. 
l 
an Fungss 
AM i 
Medical s Medical Se hool Loan Fund.—Created in 1964 by the American 


Mor s: Ssoci to be loaned to students. 
"is and 


Te; : Gwendolyn Cafritz Foundation Loan Fund for Medical Students. 
Hed in 1977 py 


the Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Foundation, to be 
C © Students. 


ation, 


Medical School Loan Fund.—Created in 1977 by gift 
ible, to be loaned to deserving and needy students. 
fedical School Loan Fund.—Created in 1978 by gift 
to be loaned to deserving and needy students. 
A Created in 1957 by Joseph H. Himes. 1 
“dation "pal School Loan Fund.—Created in 1942 by the W.K. Kellogg 
at Esther T loaned to students. ^ 
Sa ory of 5 Nathanson Memorial Medical Loan Fund.—€ reated in 1977 
"e C. Nap, esther A. Nathanson, A.B. 1922, M.D. 1925. 
LM L athanson, to be loaned to deserving and needy students. 


to à : . 
be ane Created in 1953 by Charles Pfizer and Company, Inc., 
Schoo) to Students. 


Graham A 


. "ar 
Himes roe Graham, 
-oan F 
ello und,- 
Pou, 3 88 M 


by her sister, 


Medicine 
of . "cine Me, 
le] L Medicine 

tay. “tay to p 
Str, E edi ` 
Usg : ica 


lical Student Loan Fund.—Created in 1952 by 
Students, and augmented by a bequest from the estate of 
* loaned to students. 


the hd M School Loan Fund. Created in 1975 by gift of Lewis H. 
Bat T c Wis L. Strauss in memory of Honorable Lewis L. Strauss, 
ut Student , 

Oth erla s. 
ij P - Y yt d 
y hors Oan Fund. Created in 1941 by gift of Rose L. Sutherland and 

ly, Alle , yS 

eg,” Loan F 
Pu deser, "^. Bequest of Helen S. Waller received in 1973, to be 

"o a and ng and needy students. 

Y "Orge ‘asserman Medical Student Loan Fund.—Created in 

tok po Orge y 
More c itgton. University School of Medicine and Health Sciences Financial Aid 


rmation 
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eser! 


1978 by the George Wasserman Foundation, Inc., to be loaned to d 
and needy students. j 

Wrather Loan Fund.—Created in 1967 by gift of Mrs. W.E. Wrath 
memory of her husband, to be loaned to students. 

In addition, financial assistance is available through the- 

American Medical Association Medical Education Loan Guarante 
(1960).—Available to medical school students (beyond the first seme 
the M.D. degree program). he 

Catherine Breen Student Loan Fund (1972). Established by alumni 0^, 
School of Medicine and Health Sciences in honor of Catherine Breen 
Assistant to the Dean of the Medical Center. Available to needy student y 
are candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. Applications $ "e 
made to The George Washington University Medical Alumni Associati W 

Health Professions Student Loan Program. -This fund is available oi j 
time student pursuing a course of study leading to the degree of Dot 
Medicine. Interns, residents, students engaged in premedical or oth 
sional training, and students enrolled in programs of study ot 
leading to the degree mentioned above are not eligible for these loans: , m 

A candidate must (1) be a citizen of the United States or have such 
gration status and personal plans as to indicate an intention to become , 
manent resident of the United States, (2) be in need of the amount of with 
to be able to pursue the course of study, and (3) be in good standing 
School. Inquiries concerning deadlines and applications should be di 
the Financial Aid Office of the School of Medicine. jessie 

Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund (1967).— Established by friends of ef 
Martin, former Editor of Academic Publications at the University: st p 
gency fund for loans up to $200, repayable in 30-60 days, with int of 
3 per cent per annum. Application should be made to the Direct 
Office of Student Financial Aid of the University. 


e pros 
ster 


PRIZES 


jn 


, . á jcan M 
Janet M. Glasgow Award of Outstanding Achievement, America 


Women's Association, Inc.—Awarded annually if the student standin 
the graduating class is a woman. , 
American Medical Women's Association, Inc. Scholarship > 
Citation—Awarded annually to those female students who are 
“honor graduates” when ranked against all other students 1n 
class. ? ;Q meli 
Samuel M. and Miriam S. Dodek Prize (1967). Established "molof 
Professor Bernhard Zondek, the eminent discoverer of the en pay the? 
human female reproductive cycle. Awarded annually to à mem gerstam 
ating class who has attained a commendable knowledge anc un 
the field of female endocrinology. of 
Allie S. Freed Prize (1957).—Awarded annually to à member d 
ing class who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the fie 
medicine. 
Walter Freeman Prize (1966).—Awarded annually to 4 stue ation 
uating class who submits the best essay based on original investig 
Alec Horwitz Prize (1959).—A prize of $100 award 
who has demonstrated exceptional proficiency in the fie 
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me Benwood Hunter Prize (1952) Established by The George Washing- 
niversity Medical Society, now known as The George Wa 
Alumni Association. Awarded annually to 
aeons Who has demonstr: ated outst: 
cobi sdical Society Prize (1962 
ally to " € lounder of pediatrics pr 
ibility in member of the 
Pediatrics 


Owa i : = 
len wa Kane- A.F A Kine Obstetrical Society Prize (1937) 
Ory 0 


Established in 
t the § f Dr. Howard Kane and Dr A.F.A. King, who served as Professors 
ber o chool of Medicine and Health Sciences 


ICE Awarded annually to a mem- 
8S an © graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding ability in obstet- 
: Bynecology, 


lishe Har rol, 


shington Univer- 
a member of the gradu- 

nding ability in pathology 

Established in memory of Dr. Abraham 

actice in the United States. Awarded annu- 


graduating class who has demonstrated outstanding 


le 


d Lamport Biomedical Research Prize 4 prize of $150, estab- 


` yt 
logis Y the Lamport Foundation in memory 


f the late, distinguished physi- 
r. H 


: arold Lamport, awarded annually to the student writing the best 
n Original |; 
i laboratory 


ange y investigation in physiology. 
t e x 
he Brady, edical Publications Prize \warded annually to two members of 
; a s n 
MAN gy Class who are considered onístánding by their — ites. The 
is ; , i 
“al Publi mg Of the graduate's choice of four books published by Lange Medi- 
ca lons 
uro; , r 
On j " - Law son Prize (1957 


A prize of $100 established by Mrs. Law- 


husband, who was a dist inguished member of the Medical 
presented annually to a mer mbet of the g 


n me 
Nat of p MOTY of her 
Who h eU niversity, 


bm, 5. demor | | graduating class 

"a ology. strated exceptional proficiency in the field of obstetrics and 
€ la 3 

h ws p, Manchester Prize (1966).—Established by a grateful patient in 

ng tually i Benjamin Manchester, clinical professor of medicine Award- 
d shows Dr oam of the graduating class who has an outstanding record 

lar V Mosby n° of real humanitarianism in the practice of medicine. 

conn’ Class ET Priz in irded annually to five members of the grad- 
Sts Of the ‘re considered outstanding by their classmates Ihe prize 
Wing e c Braduate's choice of a book published by C.V Mosby Company. 
"deg „` “YeViaser Prize 


in Orikopasdk Surgery (1956).—A prize of $100 
who scores the highest grade in a written exam- 


Memba, ^" dronauy ^am E s ahs Redi eqni 
Wi, f the graduat S 190 By equest, $150 awarded annually to the 
nior am G Schafhi, t- ^ ass - ho has the highest scholastic standing 
Qr en Student for the | rize (1966 By bequest, $200 awarded annually toa 
Uriah, Plic interen est Original essay or thesis on some medical subject of 
d. 
ha ally un "a tvi A — of $200 and an inscribed plaque award- 
On the basis oma er of the gradu: ating class inen ed by his or her class- 
"No » Sulstanding scholastic and personal achievement. 
4l : OCIETIES 
C Omeon 4 
"yin tates for th National Honor Medical Societ Third- and fourth- 
iy. On Of the & v M D. degree meeting the qualific ations specified by the 
$ Beaum - E" re eligible for election to m 1embership. 
! edi 


lical Society Medical students who have performed 


2e» ü 
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original research in the life sciences are eligible for membership, based 
the submission of an acceptable abstract of the research and election 
ciety members. Outstanding students present their research findings 
annual Student Research Day. The Society also sponsors guest lecture, 
medical research and assists students in finding research opportunities © 
the Medical Center 

Howard Kane- .A. King Obstetrical Society —The 15 third- and fe 
year candidates for the M.D. degree who maintain the highest grades 5 
work in obstetrics are eligible for membership. 


THE GERONTOLOGY PROGRAM 


This program is designed to introduce and improve educational P 
within The George Washington University and its School of Medic 
Health Sciences, to encourage research and student involvement in t 
aging. A Bachelor of Science in Health Sciences degree 
through the Department of Health Care Sciences, and an area © 
tration in gerontology will be offered by the new Division of Geriatrle 


is present 


With the approval of their advisors, students in other schools in the 
may select courses in gerontology and geriatric care, offered throug 
University, to explore gerontology as a career option OF to develop ar bl 
concentration. A Master's degree program In gerontology is now av 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Students in approved prog" 
also draw on courses in gerontology offered through the Consortium 
versities to further their educational goals. col 
The following courses in gerontology and related topics are offered n | 
bian College of Arts and Sciences, the School of Education an 
velopment, the School of Government and Business Administrat 


National Law Center. 


jon, 


HCA 250: Delivery of Mental Health Services 
HCA 260: Introduction to Long-term Care Administration . 
HCA 261: Seminar: Managing the Long-term Care Institution 
HCA 267: Issues in Aging 
Soc181-11: Sociology of Aging 
Soc 181-12: Sociology of Death and Dying 
Educ 208: Human Development 
Educ 353: Counseling Older Persons 
Law 579: Clinical Studies in Urban Law 


"Seente? 


UNDERGRADUATE PROGRAMS IN ALLIED HEALD 


am 
School of Medicine v 
are allied to medici " 


faculty of the ; p 
sing numbers 0 af Fa 
rsonnel are al 


Programs of study in allied health sciences at the 

Health Sciences tte ide those disciplines and skills that 
the delivery of health care and health education The 
recognizes that modern medical practice requires increa 


physici: in health care proression; ils; that such allied health pe ; 
priately educated in an acader mic health center; and that new roles o p» 
introduction of new curricula in allied healt 


care providers require the 

nursing education. 
Programs in Allied Health Sciences are currently 

grees of (1) Associate in Science, with areas of concentrati 


[d 
offered lez iding to kr 
on in Medica iy 


A r ` á . qu ^ 
oratory Technique, Nuclear Medicine Technology, and Radiologic be al T2 
` "oq e a 
and (2) Bachelor of Science in the fields of Health Science, Medi M 
nology, Nursing Anesthesia, and Radiologic Sciences and Admini 
with designation as Physician's Assistant or Nurse Practitioner. " Ass 
" `> 1 ar 
Certificates are also awarded in the Medical Technology. Physicia vog 
a 
ant, Nursing Anesthesia, and Nurse Practitioner programs. Speci 
for second-career students may be arranged. 
ADMISSION | 
Nv 
ef 
cad 
= an a" if 
The right is reserved to refuse admission to any student with for ® 


or WhO, ^ qf 


tion prom E 
other reason, would not be an acceptable student. In the selectic tion nal of 
à 
religion, or ni 


is no discrimination because of sex, race, color, g jt 
je 


record which creates doubt of ability to succeed in college, 


gional origin. ompa 
An application for admission to degree candidacy should be wer r 

a nonrefundable $10 application fee,* payable by check to The ‘applying v 

ington University. The a pplication fee is waived for stude nts AFF def y 

readmission who were re and as degree candidates at the — j at an! 

registration at this University and who have not since register’ © an 

institution. : "T. 
Applicants should submit the appl ication form and complete 

June 1. Some programs may require an earlier « idmissions date. " 

eume 
* This fee will be increased to $15 beginning with applications to adr to Uf T 
1979. 
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F mw , 

ia for application for admission or readmission are available at, and 
Uld be ‘ 

lia be returned to, the Office of 
‘ington, D.C, 20052. 


Admissions, George Washington University, 


‘Admigg; P 3 
Sion to Degree Candidacy 


G 
teptap, dates of secondary schools must have 
“e acade . ^ 
have nn, "Cademic record from 


. ~ NOt or: 
Gener: graduated 


a diploma based upon an ac- 
an accredited secondary school. Applicants who 
from secondary school must have satisfactory scores on the 
“ucational Development (GED) High School Level tests, 

'udents Who have completed secondary school within two years of the 
other wg application for degree candidacy and who have not attended any 
tud eet S Or university must h ve acceptable scores on the Scholastic Apti- 
“ants Wit nT) of the College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB)*: appli- 
than two Put previous college work who have completed secondary school more 
ON the Collen before their date of application may substitute acceptable scores 
Education ege-Level Examination (CLEP) or acceptable scores on the General 

o8 " Jevelopment (GED) High School Level test. 
Curse tudents who hav 


e completed fewer than 12 semester hours of acceptable 
Candi Work at ; 


dacy in accredited college or university before applying for degree 
9f the thi must have a secondary school record and acceptable scores on one 
Fee examin 


in ations listed in item 2 above. 
m Stu 
se wy, mts Who hi 


eral ork at an 


ive completed 12 or more semester hours of acceptable 
accredited college or university must have maintained an 
index of 2.0 in course work: they must be in good stand- 
and conduct and be eligible to return to the last previously 
in the same semester for Which admission is sought to 
Ston University, A student who has been academically dismissed 

than twice is ineligible for consideration for at least five 
of the last suspension or dismissal. 


Pcondary .. condary school work, or, for students who are not grad- 
teo ; F'aliscripte Schools, scores on the General Educational Development 
ff of / S must be forwarded directly from the institution attended to 
able — dmissions, A transcript submitted directly by the student is not 


i aPplicants w 
Of h: ants who have 
by higher le; ive 


attended any college, university or other insti- 
RN * Cach ir 
ed. Ast 


an official transcript forwarded to the Office of Admis- 
attended regardless of whether credit was earned or 


irning, 


Itution 


ardized examinations ( ACT, SAT, CLEP, etc.) forwarded 
cord “S agency directly to the Office of Admissions. 

hm US from ca ° 

iD Service schools. 


mination Board test 


s preferred; however, the 
5€ accepted 


American College Test 
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ADVANCED TUITION DEPOSIT 


After notification of acceptance, 

quired of all full-time undergraduate students, 

deposit is due May 1 for students entering in the fall semester, : 
15 for students entering in the spring semester. The deposit is cr 
tuition and is not refundable. 


Admission as a Nondegree Student 


A student who wishes to take individual courses in allied he 
without applying for degree candidacy must apply for admission to the ’ 
sity as an undergraduate unclassified student in the School of Mee ine 
Health Sciences. The Office of Allied Health and the chairman 0 
partment offering the course shall determine whether admission W! 


ed to nondegree students. € redits earned as a nondegree student ; 
the courses 


transferred to degree programs at the University provided M 
qui 


applicable to the desired curriculum and the student meets the re 
of the degree program for w hich application is made. 


Advanced Standing idl 
r acere! 
Jasst Y. 


Advanced standing may be awarded for course work taken at othe 
t gatis y 


institutions at the college or university level or for nontraditional € 


f 
clinical experience. Students are reminded, however, that they = a mall! 


residence requirement for their degree programs (see pages 60, 
how much advanced standing may be granted. P ts ol 
It is the responsibility of the student to have certified official transcr py 
course work taken at other institutions or the results of examinations Se WS 
issuing institution or agency directly to the Office of Admissions, © P na 
ington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. If the applicant has fewer , 
semester hours of acceptable credit (grades of C or better on aca " 
from an accredited institution) at the time the application is submitter» 
plicant must have the secondary school record sent directly to the 
missions from the school. E. 
The University reserves the right to refuse credit for transfer - p 
whole, or to allow it provisionally. Credit so given may be withdra 
sequent poor work. No time limitation will be placed on the trans at 
from other institutions, with the exception of the area of vocatio 
tence (clinical applications as dictated by individual programs). 
not be granted for such work completed five or more years ex 
tion unless proficiency and/or continued maintenance of skills 
strated. 


CREDIT FROM INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


u 
Unlimited advanced standing may be awarded for ap M 
completed with a minimum grade of C or its equivalent pl 
stitutions of higher learning, provided that the course 1S : 
parable with a course in the required curriculum, or th 
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0 Whi 
ic i 

ch the student has been admitted has provisions for elective credit 

lade Which the credit foi advanced standing may be applied Although a | 

Tece; f D IS not acceptable for transfer, a course in which a student has 

Ceiveg 


May the grade of D may be used to satisfy a curriculum requirement. It 


Edui ,', OWever, be counted toward the total number of semester hours L4] 
ited fo, 


' the degree, and it may not be repeated without the approval of | 
advisor., 


CREDIT F | 
OR NONTRADITIONAL CLASSROOM OR CI INICAL EXPERIENCE 


| 
‘suming thera ; Ric hr : - t | 
ester hour. IS no duplication of course work earned. a maximum of 60 | 
tonaj nti of advanced standing may be awarded on the basis of nontradi- | | | 
isteg pee or clinical experience, by a combination of any of the methods | | 
Credit tro "RS i! | li 
lor Selected o Service Schools.—A limited amount of credit may be assigned 
‘Ubmit to Service school instruction received since 1941. Veterans should 
tecor s, i the Office of Admissions photostatic copies of their service school | 
of the ote courses successfully completed with sufficient identification | 
Nee in the ~ to locate It in the Guide to Evaluation of Educational I x peri- 
Specia) D rmed Forces, | 
doffer 4, Partmental Examinations —A student may request any department | 
"eific fee Student a special examination covering the subject matter of any | 
uden de Approval of such a request is not automatically granted; the | 
N Micate , of pr evidence of sufficient occupational or educational background 
"Vio el; ? Feasonable command of the subject matter. A student who has 
ent] aken examinations to waive 


course requirements may not subse- 
iE a req, nations for credit in the same courses. Assigning credit (or 
epa uireme . 

Parts +, irement) by special departmental examination will depend on the 


ally evaluation of the examination paper. 
Min € Of 


Vaivin, Ke ex 


[hese examinations will 


iy, ation jg y least three hours’ duration. A t $25 
ination c 


fee of $25 for each course 
arged for preparation, administration, and grading of the ex- 


ge Entrance Examination Board College-level Examination | 
CLEP off 


ers two types of examinations: General and Sub- | 
CLEP General Examinations are offered in five areas: | 
Sciences, humanities, 


M SP Sub; natural sciences, and English compo- 
U Course ree ject Examinations measure achievement of specific college- 
mp P admi “© are offered in more than 20 subjects. 

„Matic ission to 


degree candidacy, credit is assigned for the General Ex- 


k Per ption of the English composition examination) passed 
€ S." centile or h r . : 

N v above (c "0e > j » i ene 
haa S ject Ex ibove (college sophomore norms). Credit is issigned 


ter Ode] .minations passed at the level recommended in the College | 
dte th Ving take Credit may not be earnedcby passing the examination 
er "n t : : E 
es 


NUM Ponsibilit, © equivalent course. Arrangements for the examinations 
ie p 


jm SXaminati? of the applicant and should be made with the College | 
Cregi 13 08540 Board College-Level Examination Program, Box 592, 
AN for e | 
lw Who p York s | 


© Present m “tate Board of Regent's Examination ——Applicants for 
Sen he New < Per certification of award of a degree at the Associate’s 


ste. CW York Sr. i | 
Mester ho * York State Board of Regents may be awarded a maximum l 
urs of advanced standing. | 
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Credit for Correspondence Courses.—A maximum of 30 semester hours 
advanced standing may be awarded through the successful completion ofa itis 
priate correspondence courses offered by accredited colleges and univers! 

Credit through United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) Exam " 
— A maximum of 30 semester hours of advanced standing may be assign’, 
approved United States Armed Forces Institute college-level examine 
passed with satisfactory scores. rgo" 

Credit for educational programs in industrial and other noncollegiate a y 
zations.—A maximum of 12 semester hours of advanced standing m 
awarded for course work performed in noncollegiate programs using m 
developed by the American Council on Education and the New York 
Board of Regents. 


‘ : : saat rom 
Currently registered degree candidates must obtain permission f de 
Office of Allied Health before registering to take examinations, corres 
courses, or courses at other accredited institutions. 


Readmission 


ul 
: zh saite ed d 
Students previously registered in the University who were not register 


a 
the immediately preceding semester (summer sessions excluded); mU gi 
for readmission. The final date for applying is the same as that m ni 
students (see page 46). Students who apply as degree candidates ox ' 
were previously registered as nondegree students, Or who attende ity n 
more institutions of higher learning during absence from the Univers ^ U 
have complete official transcripts sent to the Admissions Office o ae 
versity from each institution attended. Applications for readmissio® | 
sidered on the basis of regulations currently effective. ission y 
The application fee is waived for students applying for readm 8 ,P 
were registered as degree candidates at the time of the last registra 
University and who have not since registered at another institution. 


Students From Foreign Institutions 


ge CER 
f English 4 gts 


Application, required records, and scores on the Test o) 
Language (see below) should be received from inte 
later than March 1. 


rnationa 


REQUIRED RECORDS 


Applicants must request all educational institutions atten 
the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, V 
20052, official credentials listing subjects studied, grades receive? 
taken and degrees received. Certified copies of diplomas a^ 
secondary schools and all colleges and universities attended - "i 
cords of state examinations and certificates are also needed. 
the property of the University and cannot be returned. 

These documents should be in the language in whic 
its official records. If they are in a language other than ; 
which are sent should be accompanied by an English translation- 
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Stud 
: ents wh ; 
99 Ose ni > 
English ^ se native 


juired to take the Test of 
Office 


, and have the scores submitted to the 

tons. Students are responsible for making 

tincet y addressing inquiries to TOEFI , Ed 
On. N )« "e s 

for whae N-J. 08540, U.S.A., well in 


arrangements for tak- 


cational Testing Service, 


hich advance of the beginning of the semester 
lc è a 1 

itles the admission is sought. The test fee remitted with the application en- 
Š § 

latio, ? Student to have the test score sent to tl 


ree different institutions Regis- 


Or the D > 
tine he Test of English as a F oreign Langı 


ge does not constitute appli- 
rge Washington L niversity 


nformation, obtainable without charge, 
às well as rules regarding 


; 9r admission to Gec 
tion te Bulletin of I contains a descrip- 
duct o Vest application, fees, reports, and the con- 
Cation pes lists of examination centers; examination dates; and an appli- 
Oreg l : On the application for the test, the student should specify that the 
the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, 


an admitted student may be required to report to 
to make arrangements for taking an English Placement 
nts prior to registration. Results of this test will determine 


lent will be r 


€ stuc permitted to register for in the program of study 


Eke 

(SS AND pr. 
Ue D FINANCIAL REGULATIONS FOR UNDERGRADUATE 
i > IN ALLIED HEALTH PROGRAMS 

Tes 


Uy, cald by 

Siversi by Students coy er 

"ends of; ncome from e 

The foll © institution ma 

Wt gece: OWING fees 

tion i "long and 
n eases for 


only a portion of the cost of the operation of the 


ndowment funds, grants, and gifts from alumni and 
ke up the difference. 
and financial regulations were adopted for the 19 


78 sum- 
the academic year 1978-79 (See page 53 for projected tui- 
979-82 ) 


F 
Pa " (12 or more semester hours). each semes- 
a "lin teens Ee 
Xu j . $1,500.00 
Mme “Car > 2" i. 
i * Rinne as Program, for each semester hour 110.00 
ves it $ for each semester hour 105.00 
y 
hy." Center Fee | ^P 
p d charged all students registered on campus) 
ach Biste 
Por stage ter ered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: 
e A 50.50 
mii. : Tegistered f - . 
por el Or less than 11 semester hours in a semester on 
Or Ch ga 
Sty *meste 
: er | í m 
Rach ents "e no 4 which the student registers 4.75 
SMS Smeg, taining “conti Ere. t 
ti. "Beste, ""h'nuous registration" status: 
Y annya 475 
LETT. 
P, tte eq : I $4 5 — 
the „Ma actior id. Physicia Assistant F $4,5 pay 
"Ograr '"^ Or before registration for each semester. 


he Summer Sessions 
*red a full regular semester 
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Additional Course Fees 


In certain courses offered by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, additional! 
such as laboratory and material fees, are charged as indicated in the course y 
tions in the Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin. These fees are charged 
semester and, unless otherwise indicated, may be defrayed in two payments, divi 
tuition is paid in this manner. Breakage of apparatus is charged against the I^ 
student. When breakage is in excess of the normal amount provided for in 
oratory fee, the individual student will be required to pay such additional € 
are determined by the department concerned. 


Graduation Fees 
Associate in Science 
Bachelor of Science 


Residence Hall Fees (see pages 15-16) 


Special Fees and Deposits 


*Application fee on 
Advanced tuition deposit, nonrefundable, c ged each entering or T€ 


hall 


mitted full-time undergraduate student 
Housing deposit, nonrefundable, charged each applicant for residence 
space oy . 
Admission tests (when required 
Late-registration fee, for failure to register within the design 
Late-payment fee, for failure to make payments when due (see “ 
of Fees," pages 53-54) ........ eene X 
Financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement afte financial encum 
for non-payment of fees (see "Payment of Fees," pages 53-54 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is improperl 
incomplete, or returned by the bank for insufficient funds or for 
other reason 
Continuous Registration fee, to maintain “continu 
during any semester of absence from the University or after € 
of tuition requirementst—due and payable on the official days € 
tration, nonrefundable wet 
Special Columbian College of Arts and Sciences depaytme tal examina ) 
for each course to qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing)» 
waiver of requirement, or both 
For each examination to qualify f 
cial examination 
English test for foreign students (when required) . 
Laboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of Chemistry 
by the date deadline set by the instructorft. .......««« 
* This fee will be increased to $15 beginning with applications for adm 
1979. 


ei ol * 
whic? 


ranted ! 


is g 
ements 


t Payment of the continuous registration fee entitles the student. who 
requi 


to return and continue work toward a degree under the academic * 
force at the time of the student's first registration Ihe continuous registrato 
toward residence requirements for the degree; should a student add a cod be 
tinuous registration fee for the term, the fee will be applied toward tuition 

not apply to students granted military leave. 


alter 
e 


ehet 
tch 

. semester MUS 
tA student who drops a chemistry course before the end of the semes 


laboratory at the next laboratory period. 
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Tranan.: 
anse : 
l "pt fee, for each transcript of record 


two i oo $2.00 
fies 0T More transcripts are requested at the same time, fee for the 

Redlaceme Copies is $2 each, fee for each additional copy 50 
*nt of lost or stolen picture identification card ......................... 2.00 

Revie. 

he fop n for on-campus courses in the University entitles each student to 

Services Dt Privileges: (1) the services of the Student and Alumni Career 

leges. ffice; (2) the use of the University Library; (3) gymnasium privi- 


bsc: admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise specified; (5) 


iptic rs : 
lo Usi don to the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; (6) admission 
Service ersity debates; (7) medical attention as described under Student Health 
from th These privileges terminate when the student withdraws or is dismissed 
e University 
'oject 
e iti i 
$ d Tuition and Fee Increases 1979-82 
0 tha 
. Wat ; i 
ea peria ents and their parents may plan more realistically for a total four- 
1981. od, tuition increases for the academic years 1979—80, 1980-81, and 


^ nave been estimated as follows: 


‘I Cr 
Case 
157 by year (full time undergraduate students) 
9. 
$200.00 
200.00 
200.00 


ug 5 Universis, A 
d th Versity Center 


e fee will be increased for the 1979 summer sessions 
lur. academic 


» the f year 1979-80. For students taking 11 or more semester 
Nester ho e Will be $55.50 per semester. Students taking less than 11 se- 


Urs will nay c 
* Will pay $5.25 per semester hour. 


r hour 


(graduate and part-time undergraduate stu- 


$7.00 

ve 8.00 

> It is not aa TTT TETTA 8.00 

i eq a ig to project future economic data with certainty. Increases 

top aY be are merely estimates based on present circumstances and should 
, Pes interpreted 


LM (Cep tuition ; as fixed limits on tuition increases. The University 
nd Ìnancia] 9n increases as low as possible, but it is obligated to maintain 

affect “lal basis Economic conditions in the recent past, particularly as 

Ncrease educational institutions, have been extremely variable and 
ases 


Pay in tuition in excess of the above limits may be required 
Neng of Fees 
Stud 
th; ent ; 
r IS permits i r : 
ees are Paid m ‘ted to complete registration or attend classes until all 
onthe N 3 ition and fees for each semester are due and payable in full 
hg; 1 
tho, čred Mer Ses AM 
tg alg, ful eme. tons of the Nurse Practitioner and Phys S Ass P s are 
or an n the t ; of tuit n ed these rograms 


“ition increase of $100 
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at the Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration. 
made payable to George Washington University, with the student 


and mainta 
arges. 
aymen 
tion 


semester). No deferred payment is permitted for the summer session. 
at the rate of eight per cent per annum on the unpaid balance will be € 
from the date of registration to the date payment is made. m 
Students receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, go en 
tuition contracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted tO i ' 
ferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges px 
value of the tuition awards by $750.00 or more. Under such circumstant ' 
student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the dr 
at the time of registration and to defer the balance by signing a de " 
ment contract. 


Students who fail to make any payment when due will be e 
the interest charge” agp 
wil 


automa 


per cent per annum. 
cially encumbered. In the event a student’s ¢ 
the student forfeits rights to the use of deferred pay 
semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the 
grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diploma 
information until the account is settled financially. Financi 
quire payment in full of all amounts due the University in add 
cial reinstatement fee of $35. 

Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to st 
for credit. 


Prepaid and Deferred Payment Plans 


Several commercial programs for those who wish to pay 
monthly basis are available. Terms and conditions vary, but mo» ions, ? 
insurance policy in the contract. For specific details and applicat! 
inquiries to the following: + Pa 
1. Girard Edu-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelph ® ave 
2. Richard C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. m 
Boston, Mass. 02100 
3. The Tuition Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 -— 
The University's Office of Student Financial Aid does not a rovi 
of applications for these various programs, but will be happy © 
ance to students and parents. 


Withdrawals and Refunds 


p class 
jo 


hange in © 
r for € Notificat 


Applications for withdrawal from the University o 
ule must be made in writing to the Office of Allied Health. 
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"slructo is not 
In 

tuition A 

for the 

| 


an acceptable notice (see “Withdrawal,” page 57) 


Uthorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of semester 


arges and fees will be made in accordance with the following schedule 
all and spring semesters: 


Compie > Lo 
plete withdrawal from the University 


F 
ALL SEMEsTER 
Withdrawa 


dated on or before September 8, 1978 90 per cent 

Withdrawa dated September 11 to september 22, 1978 ... 75 per cent 

Withdrawal dated September 25 to October 6, 1978 50 per cent 

ene Withdrawal dated after October 6.. 1 TR. dsc aaoi actors: none 
NG SEMESTER 

Withdrawal dated on or before January 19, 1979 . 90 per cent 

Withdrawa dated January 22 to February 2, 1979 .75 per cent 

Withdrawa dated February 5 to February 16, 1979 50 per cent 

4 R Withdrawa dated after February 16, 1979 sn none 

d 
dawaj "e in status from full-time to part-time student or for partial with- 


In Charges peer time student, the above schedule applies to the difference 
ing i ge etween the Original program and the adjusted program continu- 
nrolled in an under 
4nd continues to be 
i nts of tuition made ot 
ations g 
00d Ser 


graduate full-time program who drops or adds 
in a full-time program will have no financial 
her than those involving course fees. 


e 
4 a Justme 


Overning student withdrawals as they relate to residence hall 
vice charges are contained in the specific lease arrangements. 


ln eaa 
no c 
as è me 
Pa * will tuition be 


oy, SY meni reduced or refunded because of absence from classes. 
Ued a  üDplies o 


nie d and win nly to the semester for which a registration charge is in- 

tary leave not be credited to another semester (exception: students granted 
“Ye, See page Sg 

, Ulhori»,,. Page 58) 

M Natio : : , : . 3 
deni Sa to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 

by tdente . 965 not have a clear financial record. 

Mking „> âre encour; 


afrano, ‘ged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 
Bements in the community. 
Ree 
Ur A4. 
AL -ATIO lo : 
Ug HE NS FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS IN 
^LTH PROGRAMS 


stude attend classes until registration is completed and fees due 
at may attend only those classes for which registered. Regular 
de ^ A student may be dropped from any course for undue 


withdrawal E 


la a 7 
PProxima ~ The 


te 


and refunds for the summer sessions are stated 
refund schedule 


th : 
the lates given here 


in the Summer 
is expected to 


for the 1979.80 academic year 
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Scholarship Requirements 


A student who fails to maintain the scholarship requirements of the schod 
Medicine and Health Sciences may be dismissed from the University. 


GRADES 


Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registrar at the 
of each semester. They are not given out by instructors. 

The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Goo 
D. Low Pass; F, Fail; J, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal. 
courses, an alternate grading system of CR (Credit) and NC (No C 
be used. Except for courses which specifically state that repetition for © 
permitted, a candidate for a degree at this University may not repeat for oi 
a course in which a grade of D or better was received, unless requiren iy 
so by the department concerned. A written statement to this effect must 
mitted to the Registrar by the appropriate department chairman. 


INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


: e) 
Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the symbol 7 (Incomplet Wi 


al) or the symbol F (UnauthoriZ 
actory €XP 
ete the 


plete the work of the 

such reasons before the date when grades must be reported. 4 
used only if the student’s prior performance and class attendance ! 
have been satisfactory. Any failure to complete the work of a course 
not satisfactorily explained to the instructor before the date when e 
be turned in will be graded F. If acceptable reasons are later presen 
instructor, the instructor may initiate an appropriate grade change date 
I automatically becomes a grade of F one calendar year after the cd. 
last class meeting in the semester for which the grade of 7 was assign 


THE QUALITY-POINT INDEX 


Scholarship is computed in terms of the quality-point index, or ™ 
ing the number of quality points by the number of semester hour Un 
the student has registered, both based on the student's record in jn 
sity. Quality points are computed from grades as follows: 4; 

three points; C, two points; D, one point; F, no points, for eac f 

for which the student has registered. Courses in which the grade 

are assigned are not considered in determining the index, exce 

in which the grade of 7 has been assigned will be consideret ' 

grade has been recorded, Grades earned at other institutions 

sidered in computing the quality-point index. 


obtained bY 


DEAN’S HONOR LIST poed” 
Students who achieve a quality-point index of 3.50 or higher are Fed” 


, è sil 
Dean’s Honor List for that semester. Appearance on the list 1 
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time 

© stude aia 
de Udents registered for a minimum of 12 
à Tegistere 


semester hours and part-time stu- 
Rester, w 


d for a minimum of 12 semester hours over two consecutive se- 
hich may include a summer term. 


PROBATION 


^ Stud 2M 
and Wha Who has attempted a minimum of 12 semester hours of course work 
se c 


for - umulative quality-point index is below 2.00 is placed on probation 

Wor prod in which he or she next attempts 12 additional semester hours of 
LAs à > 

9n disa; S'Udent whose attendance or conduct has been unsatisfactory is placed 


ISci P > 2 . 
tiii P inary probation for the period in which he or she next attempts 12 
àt Semester hours of work. 


SUSPENSION 


S 
p dent Whose 


é 


meste cumulative quality-point index remains below 2.00 after a 
A sty “hour period of probation is suspended. 
"Ven ent Suspended for 


às; poor scholarship may not register for course work, 
“ther ¢ P auditor, 


The student may apply for readmission after the lapse of 
Present : "t. Or spring semester following suspension. Evidence must then be 
Nalifi c the chairman of the department concerned demonstrating a better 
Poor Schol a to Pursue college-level course work. A student suspended twice for 


a i : ; : 
TShip may not be readmitted after the second suspension. 


à Alli a course or from the University requires the permission of the 
it Bran - Health. Permission to withdraw from the University will not 
"Wals a Student who does not have a clear financial record (see “With- 
dy funds,” pages 54-55). 
Hea), Char. ges : . : - 3 
Fa t Must for courses dropped without the a proval of the Office of Allied 
Stry DN met by the student Reporting the dropping of a course to an 
0 * NOt constitute an Official withdrawal. 
ang 
ês 
in Program of Study 


"Ies wirp: 
(emu, "hin fh School of Medicine and Health Sciences’ Allied Health 
Wito, ithdray | mak May not substitute one course for another, drop courses 
Ch... e approy 3 ove), change status from credit to audit or audit to credit 
the à © from ^im of the Office of Allied Health. j 
Cone Oval of 2 Section to another of the same course may be made with 
neq, e Office of Allied Health and the chairman of the department 
tine Be fre 
Mig catty ne area of concentration to another within the School of Medi- 
Tents Health area may be made with the approval of the Office of 
of t e the chairman of the department concerned. All require- 
lthin a" Study to which the change is made must be met. 
45 th divisio, ' te University, Application for transfer to another college, 
es n must be made to the Office of Admissions. A maximum of 
Chelors 4. ed in the Division of University Students may be applied 
~~ “S8ree in the School of Medicine and Health Sciences. 
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Credit 


Credit is given only after registration for a course and satisfactory comple 
of the required work, or upon the assignment of advanced standing in ace 
ance with the regulations of the several colleges, schools, and divisions. 

Auditing.—A person who has been admitted to the University may 
tered, with the permission of the instructor, as an auditor in a class (n0; 
demic credit). An auditor is not required to take active part or to pass a 
nations. A student who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it later 


credit. 


Post-Admission Transfer Credit 


A student who plans to attend another institution and apply credit $0 a 
toward graduation from this University must first secure the written appl 
the Office of Allied Health. In no event will credit in excess of what 
be earned in a similar period in this University be recognized. 


ig 


Balance Sheet 


the 


Sometime during each undergraduate student's first semester, r otk 
wi 


Allied Health will issue a balance sheet showing the amount 0 
pleted and the requirements remaining to be met for the degree obje" 
balance sheet is issued only if the student changes major OF degree 


Transcripts of Record 


Official transcripts of student records are issued on reques 

former student who has a clear financial record. A fee of $2 is charge s 
transcript. When more than two transcripts are o red at the same 

fee is charged for each of the first two transcripts and a $.50 fee is © 
each additional transcript. 


Continuous Registration 


il 
ation ual i 
atio reg 


Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous registr 

gree requirements are satisfied. Students who have completed cou s 

tion must maintain continuous registration by «continuo 

tion" fee (see page 52). By failing to register for one Se 

student breaks registration and must be read nitted (see " 

50). A “readmitted student" is subject to the regulations an 

force at the time of readmission. «og cou 
Students must be registered during the summer if they are taking 

are expecting to be graduated at the end of the Summer Sessions. 


Military Leave 


M „ for the 
A student called to active duty may be granted military leave fo ; 0 
7 / military , 


active duty, upon presentation to the dean of a copy of the strati 

a petition for such leave. The maintenance of “continuous - ust ap? 
required of the student on military leave; however, the student 7 
readmission to the University well in advance of the semester of yen 
Payments for tuition and fees which are not refunded to the $t" 
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is granted will be maintained as a 


deferred credit for the student's 
! used upon return to the University. 


Graq,,,,, 
lation Requirements 


Cree 
es are c 
| 3 are conferred in February, May, 


o and September. 
EL. : 
i. recommended by the I 


| "le adm aculty for graduation a student must have met 
iss i 
Plete ^ ston requirements of the college or school in which registered; com- 
ente > USfactorily the scholarship, curriculum, 


residence, and other require- 


0 A4 ‘ i 
the 77 "OT the degree for which registered; and be free from all indebtedness to 
e ^ £ 


Nive ; A a - 
Station” Y. Registration, either for course work or on the "continuous reg- 
j O Whic E basis, is required for the semester or summer session at the close 
j the degree is to be conferred. 


be je aion for 
er tnd the 


gree . OF Summ 
fon, "equi 
al c. 


Graduation.- 


Students completing de- 
Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no 
) dated September 30, provided they have completed all de- 
© Summe, c and have applied for graduation as a part of registration for 
Convene? Sessions, If they wish, such students may participate in the Winter 


t the scholarship requirements for the 
ch registered. 


rric e 
npa, culum, —Minimun 


and 64 
dence * 


' ütration e 
| Hours k tion for 


1 curriculum requirements for each degree are stated 


öö 
5 


minimum of 18 semester hours of course work in the area of 


course wee Associate in Science degree and a minimum of 30 semester 

MERE m OrK in the area of concentration for the Bachelor of Science 

Sciences Cot while registered in the School of Medicine and 

fide ta lis requirement applies to students transferring within the 
as to students transferring from other institutions, 

Conduct. 

upon a c 


e. 
LJ 


r ance and - m : : 
NN degree The University reserves the right to refuse to con- 
' Ory 


andidate whose attendance or conduct has been unsatis- 


ate divisions of t 
ISstinction," 
requ; , 

: “quirements of th 


he University a baccalaureate degree may be 
at the discretion of the faculty, if a student meets 


programs must have a quality-point index of 
work taken at this institution. To be eligible a 
leted at this institution at least one-h 


in all course 


ave comp 
e 


alf of the courses 
*gree 


am . Undero, 


aduate students, George Washington University has a 
“sistance consisting of scholarships, loans, grants, part- 
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time employment, or any combination of these resources. The University 
ticipates in the National Direct Student Loan, Supplemental Education? », 
portunity Grant, and College Work-Study programs. Financial aid is aW! 
on the basis of the student's scholastic record, financial need, and d 
of leadership. Complete information conce ing financial assistance 1S " 
able from the Office of Student Financial Aid, George Washington Unive 
Washington, D.C. 20052. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF ASSOCIATE IN S 


The satisfactory completion of a minimum of 60 semester hours of cou 
is required for the degree of Associate in Science; however, some dep? 
may set the requirements above the minimum. The course work 
tributed as follows: 


1. Human Competence 
A minimum of six semester hours in English Composition (= 
and 11 or 12), plus a minimum of six semester hours of me 
tion into the humanities, social studies, or mathematics. 


. Subject Competence « s 
The number of semester hours required depends on the student cla 
area of concentration. However, students must elect courses 
allied health sciences in biological sciences, mathematics ^ o gi 
sciences. (Students may not use the same mathematics courses " 
both the human competence [see above] and su 
quirements.) 


bject com 


. Vocational Competence 
A minimum of 30 semester hours in vocational com 
to the area of concentration. 


petence skills 


4. Elective "1. 
The number of elective hours depends on the number of semen. of 
specific required courses the student has in the selec gra ves pil 
in some programs the student may be allowed to choose elec 
others the student may be required to elect specific courses. 

Students who plan to pursue à bachelor's degree are advised w 

associate's degree program so that they will satisfy the prerequis! 
gree of their choice. 


Scholarship Requirements 


; ZUM r wo 
An over-all quality-point index of 2.0 is required for course oist 
the degree of Associate in Science. A quality-point index of ^ 


A à ; : zae page 
course work in the students area of concentration. See pag 


nation of the grading system and the quality-point index. 


Residence Requirement 


A minimum of 18 semester hours of course work in 
must be satisfactorily completed in residence in the + 
Health Sciences. 


ALLIED HEALTH PROGRAMS 


MED; 
ICAL LABORATORY TECHNIQUE PROGRAM 


Th 

e 

iy Bram Of study 

dents ntration in medica 
. — Campus, 


leading to the degree of Associate in Science with a 
| laboratory technique is offered only to military stu- 


‘DMIs. 
S I 
10N TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 
Gen 
eral : : 3 
| as requirements for admission to degree candidacy are 


i 


stated on pages 
| tred ature stude 


| nts who do not meet these requirements may be consid- 
| Priod o *gree candidacy after the satisfactory completion of a probationary 
Intton i. Semester hours of course work taken in residence at George Wash- 
LN versity with a minimum quality-point index of 2.50. The qualifying 
By ork Must include nine semester 


Y, or hours in biological sciences, chem- 
mathem 


atics, and six semester hours in at least two other areas. 
m 

RER pp 
R REQUIREMENTS 

* sati 

Isfac 

T actory c 1 2 l : 
quired. tory completion of a minimum of 61 semester hours of course work 


j Nonlin 


| Bu 3 Course Work We 
| May ED ANd 11 or 12 (or equivalent) ............... etes 6 
Chem j^ TALL LIE. 7: 6 
BEER Or equivalent)... 4 
| (or oma AMBAE ERN OE E O aV C adosta E, 2 
|n nC 57; 
pe Course Work 18 
ath 
» 14, 15, 16, LUE RE 20 cease dl itn E Serer 43 
Total z 
Nue 
i MEDICINE TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 
e 
foa Pro 
| nt, “Bram < C : g , n 
| "ation in E Study leading to the degree of Associate in Science with a con- 
Uclear medicine technology is offered both on and off campus. 
| ) 
| Isto, 
| o 
Geng DEGREE CANDIDACY 
KON teq " 
I. Ulreme - ; 
on Applicants for admission to degree candidacy are stated on pages 


LN Persona ust be at least 18 years of age by the time of first registra- 
May be Student 'nterview or a letter of recommendation may be required 
LM Considere " lature students who do not meet the standard requirements 
A Tide Fa for admission to degree candidacy after the satisfactory 
Mex gp nee at ¢ robationary period of 15 semester hours of course work taken 
So,  "*?r&e Washington University with a minimum quality-point 


61 
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DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


a : - : 2 . vite 
The satisfactory completion of 60 semester hours of course work 1$ req 


A < A d 1 ti 
Bioc 101 and HCS 110 and 111, or their equivalents, are prerequisite 
other courses in nuclear medicine technology. 


Courses Outside the Area of Concentration 


Engl 9 or 10 and 11 or 12 (or equivalent) .......... 
Social Studies (as determined by the faculty 
mended) 
Humanities (sel from art, music, philosophy, or religion) ..- 


Area of Concentration 
Rad 43, 44, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 65, 66, 72, 


RADIOLOGIC TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 
wi 
tu 


thé” 
dent 


The program of study leading to the degree of Associate in Science 
centration in radiologic technology is offered only to military : 
campus. 


ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


are stated o | 


General requirements for admission to degree candidacy É requi 
e 


46—47. A personal interview or à letter of recommendation may 


DR 


‘Ome 

c Students, he standard requirements 

o degree candidacy after the satisfactory 

à probationary period of 15 semester hours of course work taken 

dex of > at George Washington University with a minimum quality-point 
^M £50, 


Pletion of 


DEGREE 
Ee REQUIREMENTS 
* satisfac , i 
sfactory completion of 61 
Uses 1 e e 
Outside the Area of Concentration — 
Gil 9 or 10 


C semester hours of course work is required: 
0 


and 11 or 12 (or equivalent) 


Mal a 6 
Cla] Š soe 
man dies (as determined by the faculty advisor). 3 
tes (as determined by the faculty advisor) .................. 3 
tea 12 
m Oncentration 
' 41, 42, 50, 51, 60, 61, 62, 70, 71, 80, 90, 95, 96, 97. 99 49 
Total 3g 61 
Reg 
UREN en 
—*MENTS FOR THE DEGREE OF BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
The 


Satie 

Work atisfactory co 
$ Tan: è 

ents “quired for Bachelor of 


ny s ua 
diri | the re 


mpletion of a minimum of 120 semester hours of course 
Science programs; however, some depart- 
. requirements above the minimum. The course work must 
as follows: 


: Hun : 
3 - Competence 
lini 1 . 
an j num OF six semester hours in English Composition (Engl 9.or 10, 
or 12 4 ` iim v 
of the th 12) plus 24 semester hours of meaningful initiation into any two 
Maties Fee general areas of the humanities, social studies, or mathe- 
Sub; 
ject C 
A m.. Competence 
Ini 


30 semester hours of didactic information related to allied 
i This requirement may include the 
atic " : a 
En “8, or the physical sciences. 
Mini ompetence 
mu F ; e : 

lO the are » 9f 60 semester hours in Vocational competence skills related 
à of Concentration. 


Scienca . 
ences, biological sciences, 


Point index of 2.0 is required for course work in programs 


Ylor of Science degree. A quality-point index of 2.50 is 
T exp), ated course work in tl 
"""hation of 


ac} 


1e student's area of concentration. See 
the grading system and the quality-point index. 
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Residence Requirement 


à 
A minimum of 30 semester hours of course work in the area of concenti 
must be satisfactorily completed in residence in the School of Medicil? 
Health Sciences. 


HEALTH SCIENCES PROGRAM 


The Bachelor of Science degree program in Health Sciences is currently 
to Advanced Hospital Corps students off-campus. 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


The satisfactory completion of a minimum of 120 semester hours J$ p" 
for the degree of Bachelor of Science in Health Science, distributed 8$ 


Human Competence—30 semester hours required: 
6 hours in English composition 
3 hours in psychology 
21 hours in the humanities and social studies 


Subject Competence—30 semester hours required: 
*HCS 010: Anatomy and Physiology 
*HCS 016: Clinical Laboratory Techniques and Procedures 
*HCS 015: Pharmacology and Toxicology . 
*HCS 119: Patient Care I .. 
*HCS 116: Medical Terminology 
Plus an additional 16 semester hours of did 
cal sciences, mathematics, and chemistry. 


Vocational Competence—60 semester hours required: 
Course work directly related to student's major area of conce 


*HCS 092: Medical Material Management . 
*HCS 093: Health Systems Administration 
*HCS 125: Manifestations of Disease ...........« 
*HCS 126: Manifestations of Disease 
*HCS 102: Food and Water Sanitation 
*HCS 022: Introduction to Epidemiolo 
*HCS 067: Disaster Sanitation 
*HCS 068: Environmental Sanitation 
*HCS 096: Clinical Experience 
**HCS 180: Practicum in Environmen 
**HCS 175: Primary Care Preceptorship 


MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 1 
rse work x 


The satisfactory completion of 120 semester hours of cou 
for the degree of Bachelor of Science in the field of medica 


* Area of concentration—This requirement fu 
Corps School (NEC8425). 

** A corresponding number of credits for approved course wor 
health field may be substituted. 


i o 
Ifilled by successful completion 


k in à directl 


i 


] 


Mesi 
DENCE REQUIREMENT 


A min: 

in : d 4 

lg, um Of 60 semester hours must be spent in residence for the degree of 
0 7 " ' 

n ro in the field of medical techno ogy, incl 
program at the University 


» 124, 125, 126, 127, 128). 


Medic Science uding the 12-month 


Hospital in the fourth year 


Pirst Two Years 


Semester 
E Hours 
j i ngl: Engl 9 or 10 and BE: OP DR D SF HINC SRIIET T RIS KMENRIOSET T5 6 
j Manitiac. Bs r ; 
Mes: — Six semester hours selected from one of the following 
Combinations: Art 31-32: Art 71-72; Engl 51-52; Engl 
71-72; Engl 191-92; Mus 3 and 4; Rel 9 and 10; or 
Rel 59 and 60 ees EAN S E E EEE a I duod odi 
Math. 
fath: Math 3;76 iun. í NUI. E... 
NOTE: the Math 3 requirement may be satisfied by offering 
two years of high school algebra acceptable for admission; 
the Math 6 requirement may be satisfied by offering one- 
half year of high school trigonometry acceptable for admis- 
Sion, 
Scie > 
mee: BiSc 11-12, 111 ee ERTURUNM TTE 12 
| eiat $ s Hg 28 ose NA ERU t 12 
udi : N 
| cs Six semester hours selected from one of the following com- 
binations: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2: Econ 1-2; Geog 51 and 
52; Hist 39.40; Hist 71 72; PSc 1 and 2; PSc 2 and 3; 
Elect or Soc 1 and 2 x 
Ive ` : . è 
Courses in the humanities and social studies .. visis 12 
60 
LN Ye 
| i. 
50: : 
" Bisc. troduction to Organic Chemistry aa s 4 
| N 104. I semester hours selected from the following ................ 4 
| iq ISc 127. -mparative Vertebrate Anatomy 
~ Dg Genetics 
Re 148. Henetics Laboratory 
N 163: Hoey 
Be 164. uman Physiology 
ang Be 165. yo man Phy siology Laboratory 
tives. i rebrate Phy siology 
"science courses t EEUU ERU concn AN 22 
h 
n 
Senior Year 30 
Pa 


: Introduce; 
b. 22: x uction t 
p 123. Clinica] 


Int 
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cation to take the 
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Path 126: Selected Topics in Laboratory Medicine . Í 
Path 127: Clinical Laboratory Rotation 
Path 128: Clinical Laboratory Rotation ......««««« 
Total 


The fourth-year courses constitute the major. Each candidate 


12-month medical technology program at the od l 

Although admissi T 
: i og) 

technolog l 


are given 


Hospital; this should be done early in the third year. 
not assure acceptance into the medical 


degree program does 
George Washington University students 


gram at the Hospital, 
ence. is g 
The Bachelor of Science degree in the field of medical technology ie 
offered to military personnel off-campus. Students must have complete he! 
90 semester hours of course work equivalent to the first three years “al 0 
campus curriculum before being considered for admission to the senior? 


'ampus. F 
campu follo 


Military students in the off-campus program must 
courses with a quality-point index of 2.50 or better. 


the 


complete 


Path 100; Clinical Chemistry Lecture 
Path 102: Clinical Chemistry Laboratory 
Path 104: Clinical Microbiology Lecture 
Path 106: Clincal Microbiology Laboratory .. 
Path 108: Blood Bank Lecture — 
Path 110: Blood Bank Laboratory 
Path 112: Hematology Lecture 
Path 114: Hematology Laboratory 


PHYSICIAN’S ASSISTANT PROGRAM 


he f Science wit 
Bachelor of Scie geme e 


The program leading to the degree of E 
ctory completion of 1^ 


Physician's Assistant requires the satisfa 
of course work. 


ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY ", 
g on P; 

state "UR 

:Otervi* 


on to degree candidacy are 
1 persona 


ry co 


The general requirements for admissi 
46-47. In addition, three letters of recommendation, 
year (2,000 hours) of patient-care experience, and S 
a course in general chemistry are required 


vie’ 
ass yeti” 


xtisfacto 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS F d 
tv 4 
a c (i 

" ates 
Scholarship requirements are stated on page 63. Candidat mf 
as Physician s ASS in ! V 


of Bachelor of Science with a designation q taken Pg 
tain an overall quality-point index of 2.00 for course WOI ;red 


Fe í A š : is requ 
sician’s Assistant program. A quality-point index of 2.50 1 
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Must ¢ designated in the core curriculum (area of concentration). Each student 
mple ‘ 
| before plete and pass all courses for which registered in any given semester 
. 
emng allowed to advance to the next semester. 


Asi 
DENCE REQUIREMENT 


A Minimum á - ur è 
Bachejo of 75 semester hours in the preclinical and clinical portion of the 
r P t 
OË Science degree curriculum must be completed in residence at the 
0 adin . 
ledicine and Health Sciences. 


e 
Ss 


Deg 
. Reg REQUIREMENTS 


) e Sati LE. 

| Uri » MaCtory completion of 

| ln y chelor of 
" '‘Sttibuteq 


a minimum of 120 semester hours is required 
Science degree with a designation as a Physician’s Assis- 
as follows: 


0 
6 ur retence 30 semester hours required: 
4 S in English composition 


M ms in the humanities and social studies 
| ^m Vocational Competences—90 semester hours required: 
"i Sciences ee 
Bigg M Anatomy for New Health Practitioners Matiias 3 
Micr 128 lochemistry for Allied Health Sciences 3 
ath D Microbiology for New Health Practitioners ....................... 2 
ath 159 Pathology for New Health Practitioners .............................. 3 
har 15g. Introduction to Basic Laboratory Medicine ..... 3 
yl 111: Pharmacology for New Health Practitioners ..... 2 
"TN 4 Physiology for New Health Practitioners .......................... 3 
Heg Utica Sciences 
HCs Ee Human Eanver E ee enindanim demain 2 
Hc hr Patient Care I 1 
Ho 134: Manifestations of Disease 5 
UCs 135, Patient Care IT. » 2 
Hcg 149, {Sues in Health Care 2 
NCS 146. Clinical-Pathological Coorelation 2 
ics 146. Primary Care and Therapeutics 3 
S 147. Surgical and Diagnostic Procedures 1 
Cs 14g. Introduction to Radiology . zs 1 
Ci, ’ Atroduction to Electrocardiography 1 
"Hcg Clerkship 
* . 
MS 163. Medical Inpatient eere NAN I ETEA ATES PYT 5 
ies 166. e Outpatient ab i cd 5 
"hes 169: e Inpatient 3 
"Nes 172. Ped etrics and Gynecology 5 
lies 175. (Co. Outpatient 1.8 5 
Hes 17g. im A Care Preceptorship ia 12 
á Hcg 198; Pea? Medicine 5 
To 19. SVchiatry |..— 5 
e ee Biy ee 5 


eX 


of ce 
"nCentrat á 
} “aon Course work which must be completed with a cumulative quality 
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Other Required Courses 
HCS 113: Medicine and Society 
HCS 116: Medical Terminology 


CERTIFICATE 


A certificate is awarded upon completion of the 90-semester-hour seque? 


required and elective courses in health care sciences. 


NURSING ANESTHESIA PROGRAM 


ADMISSION TO DEGREE CANDIDACY 


p 
The general requirements for admission to degree candidacy are stated yd 
46-47. In addition, candidates for the degree must also fulfill the fo 
requirements: 
1. They must have graduated from a state-approved school of i 
Nurses with an Associate degree may be accepted into the prog" cri 
completing a minimum of twelve months of practical experience ; 
care nursing. "1 
. They must be licensed as registered professional nurses in at 
state, U.S. territory, or the District of Columbia. 
. They must satisfy the requirements of the school 
the affiliated hospitals. 


.. at ont 
of anesthesia at 


n 
are stated i 
chelor of 


| ; ADVANCED STANDING " 


The general provisions for awarding of advanced standing 
48. In addition, the following specific criteria apply for the Ba 
degree in Nursing Anesthesia. 


1. Students who are graduates of two- or three-year nursing § 
and who have had a minimum of twelve months of prem 
ence in critical-care nursing may receive up to 45 hours 
standing credit in Nursing. 

. Students who have earned a B.S. degree in Nursin 
hours of advanced standing credit in Nursing. « in Nurs 

. Certified Registered Nurse Anesthetists will receive credit tandin£ 
an individual basis. Students seeking award of advance : , "T. 
on the basis of anesthesia work experience must provide e 
onstrated clinical competence. 


g may rece! 


Students who graduated from nursing school more tha 
have not been active in nursing during the last five years 
take National League of Nursing or New York State Board © 
nations. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


t index of 2. 


Students must maintain an overall quality poin 5 
y student W 


anesthesia courses (area of concentration). / 


lain 


|| 9btai 


DEG ` 
RER REQUIREMENTS 


4250. 
ns ) average will be required to take addition: 
* minimum 2.50 


il course work in order to 
average on the 30 hours of required courses 


s © Satisf 


) 


K 


m 


ac ` 
OF the Clory con 


ipletion of a minimum of 120 semester hours is required 


Anesthesia, distributed as follows: 


ache 


ney Semester hours of course work in the area of human competence, 
12), ead ^ least six semester hours in English (Engl 9 or 10, and 11 or 
hours y semester hours in Psychology (Psyc 001), and 21 
Studies meaningful initiation into two 


lor of Science degree in Nursing 


semester 
of the following areas—social 


* Thirt umanities, and mathematics. 
inclu y Semester hours of course work in the area of subject competence, 
' van ae ourse work in the biological and physical sciences. (Note: Ad- 
i Used t Standing credit awarded tor nursing school experience may be 
3, Sixty 9 fulfill this requirement.) 
| — Mills Semester hours of course work in the area of vocational competence 
/ Co rectly related to nursing anesthesia, consisting of the following 
Urses - 7 Y 1 
"uy | 
j 
bb. Semester 
bh 021. 009. - Hours 
i 42 119 Ht Chemistry and Physics of Anesthesia 6 
ia Phar 195. Pharmacological Basis of Anesthesia 8 
Phar 19 : Electronics for Medical Personnel 2 
Nat ae Respiratory Care - — 3 
Phy] 11: Anatomy for Nurse Anesthetists eese esee sss sl 3 
HCS 13 A Physiology for New Health Practitioners 3 
Anes 198: Patient Care II - sone OE AUREUS OLTRE 2 
* Pathological Physiology and Anesthesia 3 
r 
| Wi 30 
A 
$S/pp, 
ar 193. 
Anes 194. Methods and Procedures in Anesthesia à A a E 
"e inciples of Clinical Anesthesia 26 
‘AY 
ty; dents - 
(“ali Must ¢ r i s 
tay Poin inge Complete Year I course work, in residence, with an overall 
“iggy Ve Year ~ of 2.50 or better. Certified Registered Nurse Anesthetists 
Ri, E clinica course work on the basis of documented evidence of 
"hne Ce after successful completion of Year I course work. 
Ay CATR 
EN LT 
ite 5 aWarde 
TW rde 


0 
Ber. DEGREE C 
n Cangig treme 


d upon completion of the 


nursing ane 


60-semester-hour sequence of 


1 the 
x sthesia program 


PR 
ACTITIONER PROG 


ION à RAM 


ANDIDACY 


ates & 5 for admission 


to degree candidacy are stated on pages 
lor the degree 


of Bachelor of Science with designation as 
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Nurse Practitioner must also fulfill the following requirements: 


1. They must have been graduated from a school of nursing with an o 
quality-point index of at least 2.00 or the equivalent, the 
2. They must be licensed as registered nurses in at least one state Of 
trict of Columbia. d 
. They must have had a minimum of three years' experience in 
practice in hospital and ambulatory settings. 
4. They must have three letters of recommendation forwarded 
ers, supervisors in the health field, and/or acquaintances. : 
Preference will be given to applicants who have made arrangements 
physician or an institution to be employed as a nurse practitioner. 


from €?! 


SCHOLARSHIP 


The grades of CR (Credit) and NC (No Credit) are given. A student w 
received a grade of NC in any of the preclinical courses will be ine e 
continue in the clinical portion of the program until the course 

peated and a grade of CR has been received. Progress through €a€ 

the clinical phase will be evaluated by the faculty in charge of tha 
rotation, 


ADVANCED STANDING 


General provisions for advanced standing are listed on page 4 
students may receive up to 45 semester hours of advanced StaP 
cessful completion of nursing school. No advanced standing W! 
in the required 60-semester-hour area of concentration. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENT 
ao 


d H 


A minimum of 45 semester hours of course work in the are 
must be completed in residence in the School of Medicine an 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS $ 

T rs 5 i 
The satisfactory completion of a minimum of 120 semester v praci! 
for the degree of Bachelor of Science with designation as à 
distributed as follows: 


Human Competence—30 semester hours required: 


6 semester hours in English composition p must ind 
24 semester hours in the humanities and social studies which . 
HCS 109: Human Behavior 
HCS 137: Issues in Health Ca 


Subject and Vocational Competences—90 semester hours required: 


Clinical Health Sciences 
HCS 110: Anatomy for New Health Practitioners 
HCS 119: Patient Care I 
HCS 125: Manifestations of Disease 
HCS 134: Patient Care II 
HCS 142: Nurse Practitioner Semi 
HCS 143: Nurse Practitioner Seminar Il . 


ALLIED HEALTH PROGRAMS 
ae 144: Nurse Practitioner Seminar III 1 
] lice 145: Primary ( are and Therapeutics 3 
Mic 147; Radiology , S I 
Path 128: Microbiology for New Health Practitioners 2 
M 129: _ Pathology for New Health Practitioners . 3 
| hyl 152 Introduction to Basic Laboratory Medicine 3 
C y 111: Physiology for New Health Practitioners 3 
j lini 
sex Rotations 
C C M 
lice 153; Gyneco!ogy Outpatient 3 
HCS 157; Primary Care Preceptorship —Ü - 6 
Hcg 165; Medical Outpatient enin arr. 
HCg R: Pediatric Outpatient LACE R 3 
b 79: Emergency Medicine .. = f 2 
lectives 
| — Bes 
HCs s Issues in Aging h niic 29 "ttp 3 
f Any 34: Independent Study , X aie neat arr, 
nim 
i T 
je, 9f 30 semester hours of course work in the physical, natural, and 
"ng “en Sciences is required. Advanced standing awarded for nursing 
É “tence may be used to fulfill this requirement 
MM 
NUS 


ins tactis: 
Nie tioner ce 
"me, ents for 
| erp 


tification will be granted to those stude 


nts who meet the 
admission to th 


ie degree program and who complete the 45- 


I are. : 
area of concentration 


Mp 
Loc... 
GIC SCIENCES AND ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 


lo Progra 

I m lead; í ) : 
h Sciences ding to the degree of Bachelor of Science in the field of Radio- 
yt of 144" d" Administration requires the satisfactory completion of a 


M Ted + C ~~ Semester hours of course work. 
"chnolg Nologists in either dia 

Kati SY, or radiati 
On at t adiation 


This program is designed for 


gnostic radiologic technology, nuclear medi- 


therapy technology who wish to continue their 
UM j 4ccalaureate level. 
LN 
| T 
Ihe O DEGREE CANDIDACY 


| Ben 

My etal ne. 
MJ n ad irements fo 
Risty ^ Citic 


r admission to degree 
on, E 


Students 
eligib] 


candidacy are stated on pages 
applying to the program must be registered tech- 
within the first academic semester. A personal in- 
> Principal or dean of the school previously attended 
Previous schooling suggests inadequate preparation 
ht in a hatics may be required to complete successfully Rad 92 
Vip “ther Rad 167 or Rad 171 


Y hn Hana " lor advanced standing are stated on page 48. Students 
hi, tay, Med up i 4o : : “$ 

i : ," 48 semester hours of advanced standing credit if (1) 
Study within the last five years, with a quality-point 


T à grade average of at least 80 per cent, at a radiologic 


JP 
— 


——X ——— TT € D 


: 
"guest? 
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j SC 
or radiation therapy technology 
rograms in 
| Educati? 


technology, nuclear medicine technology, 


that is accredited by Joint Review Committee on Education Pr 


logic Technology or Nuclear Medicine of the Council on Medica t 

the American Medical Association, or (2) they are certified as American ij 

tered Radiologic Technologists, Nuclear Medicine Technologists, 0T 

Therapy Technologists. 

SCHOLARSHIP 

Scholarship requirements are stated on page 63 

DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 

Human Competence p 
6: 

A minimum of a WENN hours is required, including BAd 102, 10 P 

or 10 and 11 or 12; Psyc 1; Soc 1. Recommended electives include hf 

e . . e 

Hum 26; Psyc isi: Soc 129; SpDr 111, 121; or other courses in th 

ties or social sciences, 

Subject and Vocational Competences ! 
sen 


At | 
Of these, a maximum of f0 
al Association inol 


A total of 92 semester hours is required 
American Medic 


tec 
nuclear medicine. c ns 


hours is allowed for course work in an 
agnostic radiologic technology, 


program in either di 
The remaining 44 semester 


or radiation therapy technology. 
the following required courses: 


1. Radiologic Sciences 


CIEng 101: Iealth Practitioners = 


Practical Computing for New I 


Rad 167: Radiation Physics and Safety E. 
Rad 171: Radiological Electronics and Engineering ...«7777 
Rad 175: Physics of Radiological Imaging, 


Rad 176: Physics of Nuclear Medicine, 
or Rad 177: Dosimetry in Radiation Therapy 


Rad 190: Radiobiology 4... mnn 
Rad 195: Directed Study in Radiation Physics 


2. Radiologic Administration 

HCA 142: Financial Management in Health Care —— 4 
HCA 153: Survey of Health Care Organization s... 
HCA 154: Introduction to Hospital Management anc 
HCA 170: Quantitative Methods in He: lth Care Adminis" 
Psyc 144: Personnel and Industrial Psychology 
Rad 140: Radiology Administration .. 
Rad 145, 

147, or 149: Administrative Project 
Rad 150: Radiology Senior Study 


Medical Sociology ........... mát 


Soc 124: 


| Re “quired or 


Recommended Courses in Allied Health 
| "grams 


Offered in Other Divisions of the University 


' follo Ww "ung 
he ing courses are offered by Columbian € ollege of Arts and Sciences or 


o : 

Yn com, 9f Government and Business Administration, and are either required 
I 

CN nended in specific undergraduate programs in the School of Medicine 

ate 1 Sciences, Students are reminded, however, that not all these courses 


acce : 
Vou Plable *ven as electives in certain Allied Health Programs. Students 
Co E 
0 nsult with the program 


ram ; advisor in choosing electives for the particular 
Which they are enrolled 
“Ours 
es c 
| uma ceptable to meet human competence re quirements 
| niti i 2 1 
Jj 4 tt Hist » Social Studies 
Or ^E 
/ pia y American Civilization 
Rag Anthropology 
Y Languages and Literatures Economics 
y Manic y Geography and Regional Science 
Wai Anguages and Literatures History 
y logo Journalism 
j| Ryn Phy iidem 
| X m Political Science 


Psychology 


cL 
^e C Lan inguages and Literatures Sociology 


eech a ^ Pam and Literatures 
/ Tama 


l Int 
T . i 
Oductory Accounting (3) 
asic 
asic “understanding of accounting concepts, procedures, analyses, and 
ue the accounting measurement and communications of significant 
MN mic and financial data Laboratory fee, $25 per semester 
ICAN 
7 i CIVILIZATION 


* Intr 
Oducti : Es RE 3 
duction to American Civilization (3-3) 


eme : , 
emphas; and issues in American civilization since Colonial times, with 
Ny asis on their contemporary importance. 


litro, 
Mrs, Anthropology (3-3) 


Anth 5; ""'Véy of man's origin, physic: 


tural pa, Survey 
al ehavior 


al evolution, and culture history. 
of the world’s cultures, illustrat ing the principles of cul- 


Sury 

*y of W estern Art (3-3) 
t Undati 
9 Gothic 


‘on for further study in the history of art. Art 31: prehistoric 
"IL Art 32: proto-Renaissance to contemporary art. 


73 
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| 
| 71-72 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) i 
£| " 4 - ee 
Art 71: Colonial beginnings to the Republican Age. Art 72: 19th 
to the present 


t BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Í 
l 11-12 Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4—4) T 
| Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Biological princi »^ 
f y 
| lems designed to furnish a base for advanced studies biology * gi 
lated sciences. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 11 Mad fee, 
semester. 
104 Comparative Vertebrate Anatomy (4) p 
J emp?" 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Evolution and Mu! 
morphology of chordata, stressing recent forms Material fe& 
111 Introductory Microbiology (4) f 
- > : r 8g. 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Survey ol the majo e p 
microorganisms with emphasis on structure, physiolo gy, eco Y 
genetic relationships, and economic importance Pret requisite: 
of chemistry. Material fee, $24. 
27 Genetics (3 : 
127 Genetics (3) " 


aspects of transmission of genetic aci? 


Introductory course. Basic 
and gene ? 


particular reference to the chemical basis of heredity 


28 Genetics Laboratory (1) m p 


Study of genetic principles using Drosophila, E and p g 
BiSc 127. Mt terial 1° 


coli, 


Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 


148 Histology (4) „ros 
| micro". 
l Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction z inte 

| anatomy of normal tissues and organs with emphasis or 
| | tionship of structure and function. Material fee, $24. 
| 163 Human Physiology (3) body 
! Introduction to the function of organ systems of the human [ 
| 
164 Human Physiology Laboratory (1) yn the of 
. 2 M C ut 
Study of basic physiology laboratory techniques; emphasis er equi? 
mental study of homeostatic mechanisms in humans. 
i concurrent registration: BiSc 163. Material fee, $28. 

165 Vertebrate Physiology (4) f selecte? 

f $ is 
; | Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Detali iled study visite: BP 

. á . ^r 
| systems, stressing chemical and physical bases Pr ere% stration: 
| and 164, or equivalent. ‘Prerequisite Or concurrent 14s 
151-52 or 50. Material fee, $28 

| 
| BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
vill? 
| 102 Fundamentals of Management (3) iling acti" 
| i : a -ontrop^* 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating and inking- 


n 
| the administrative unit; evolution of management thi 


COURSES 


los Personnel Management (3) 


The labor force and labor markets 


Programs, organization and policy in personnel activities 


C 
"MIS y 
ll-15 e 
? General Chemistry (4—4) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour Elemen- 
lary Course in general chemistry, including qualitative analysis. Pre- 
requisite to Chem 11: 


one year of high school 

em 12: Chem 11. Laboratory fee, $28 per semester. 
22 Introd i " " r 

uctory Quantitative Analysis (4) 

Lecture 


. (2 hours), laboratory 
lative 


(6 hours). Theory 
analysis by classical methods; introduction to instrumental analysis 
l'erequisite: Chem 12. Laboratory fee, $28 
501 

uroduction to Organic Chemistry (4) 

.fClure (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours) 


in A terminal course for students 
related disciplines, Prerequisite: Chem 12 or 16. Laboratory fee, $28 


Bn, 
| Nomis 


1-2 Pring: 

Inciples of Economics (3-3) 
“cture (2 
Principles, 
Macroecono 


hours), discussion (1 hour) Survey of the 


institutions, and problems in contempora 
mics; Econ 


major economic 
life. Econ 1: 


2: microeconomics. 


| Nusy 


9 » 
English Composition: 


Intenc: 
pa ative grammar 
tunes for Engl 10. 
a : - 
additi a writing aiso includes content covered in E 

On ; sii: 

Quired : a noncredit reading course, given by the Reading Cer 
eets f Or students whose test scores show 
ve hou P week : Prien 4 
reading rs per week and carries th 


Language as Communication (3) 


and composition course for students inadequately pre- 
Detailed instruction, drill, and exercises in basic struc- 
paragraphs 10. In 


iter, is re- 
a reading deficiency. Engl 9 
ree semester hours of credit: the 


of 10 w ourse meets an additional three hours per week for a maximum 
i eeks, Special fee, $25 
° English Compositi ` icati i 
Stug Iposition: Language as Communication (3) 
Y an ; , n 
complexi practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the rhetorical 
. lhe 7 E . 
Wis of X a of unity, development, organization, and coherence, by anal- 
z “tected current prose; library research procedure. 
üglish C : 
tud, 9mposition: Language and the Arts and Sciences (3) 
Ind pra; ; 
On the ^ suce of expository and argumentative techniques; emphasis 
! i 
a 


. l though; ical complexities of the sentence and of 


diction, and on log- 
he by analysis of selected readings on the nature of language 
*Ceive a and sciences. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10. Students who 


for Engl 11 cannot receive credit for Engl 12. 


IN OTHER UNIVERSITY DIVISIONS 75 


Industrial personnel and manpower 


algebra. Prerequisite to 


ry and practice of quanti- 


er 
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12 English Composition: Language in Literature (3) t 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques P. 
critical writing; emphasis on the rhetorical complexities of stylist. 
sentence and in diction, and on logical thought, by the study 9 
genres and of the use of language in literature. Prerequisite: redi 
10. Students who receive credit for Engl 12 cannot receive © 
Engl 11. 

20 The Writing of Reports (3) 


Offered only off campus. Theory and practice in the writ 
reports. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10 and 11. 


43—44 Classical Humanities (3-3) 

Offered only off campus. Interdisciplinary study of the 
ern thought. Reading and intensive class discussions O 
the Bible and from five works each semester from the fo 
Homer, Hesiod, Aristophanes, Plato, Aristotle, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Herodotus, Thucydides, Lucretius, Marcus Aurelius, 
Polybius, St. Augustine. Background lectures on the major ! 
artistic, economic, and social movements. 


45-46 Humanities in the Modern World (3-3) Ww 
Offered only off campus. Interdisciplinary study of moder? a 
thought from the Renaissance to the 20th century. Reading “fol 
sive class discussion of five works each seme B 
authors: Machiavelli, Pope, Voltaire, Rousseau, Goethe, - 

Zola, Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, Freud, Kafka, Koestler, 4 
ground lectures on the major intellectual, artistic, economic: 
movements. 


ing of '* 


origins o 
f selection 


wing 9", 
llo uri 


ST. 
heir historich v 
jous 


51—52 Introduction to English Literature (3-3) 
Representative works by major authors studied in t 
discussion of recurrent themes, and introduction to Var 
forms of imaginative literature. 

71-72 Introduction to American Literature (3-3) 

Historical survey. Engl 71: from beginnings to the C 
from the Civil War to present. 


| 
ivil War. pt 


101 Expository Writing (3) dents’ ^ 
Types of expository writing; weekly exercises based On E of ! 
particular attention may be given to problems in the writ 
ate theses. Prerequisite: Engl 9 or 10; 11 or 12. 


191-92 Introduction to European Literature (3-3) 
Selected major works in various genres, read in tra m 
tirety. Engl 191: Iliad and Aeneid; dramas from ancient mance 
Engl 192: Plato, Ovid, and Dante; medieval saga an rom 
tion from Cervantes to Mann. 


i nd 
sjation ? 
nsla Ü er 


p 


EXPERIMENTAL HUMANITIES 


*26 Environmental Issues (3) 


An interdisciplinary analysis of selected aspects à; 
tion, pollution and human health, urban environmen 
of economic growth and development, technology a" 


o! 
the Department 


* Offered jointly by the Division of Experimental Programs and 
Sciences and Geography and Regional Science. 


COURSES IN OTHER UNIVERSITY DIVISIONS 
GE 
ÜGRAPHy AND REGIONAL SCIENCE 


3l Introduction to Geography (3) 


77 


General survey of the systematic fields of human geography which play 
) à role in the analysis and interpretation of man-environment relati nships 
In both spatial and ecological contexts 
2 + -] + " > 
52 Introduction to Economic Geography (3) 
Examination of the basic principles which determine the location of 
*conomic activities. 
Ó n, 


ARE ADMINISTRA TION 


149 R: a : , , " 2 
< Financial Management in Health Care Institutions (3) 
Consideration of the nature, analysis, 


data, Cost accounting, budge 
Phasis on 


ig and i 
their use in the management plar 
153 5 

3 Survey of He 
f Introduction 


the U s. 
able to th 


control techniques, em 
ning and control process. 


alth Care Organization (3) 


to the organization and delivery of health 


care services ir 
Emphasis on the structt 


€ health care system. 
154 
y 1 . 

Introduction to Hospital Management and Procedures (3) 
Introduction to the structure 
Ospitals; e 
UNctions o 


l 
70 Quantitative Methods in Health Care Administration (3) 
APplication of quantitative methods to the health services industry. Fun- 
cria statistica] techniques enabling the student to read, 
titative y appraise, and intelligently utilize the growing volume of — 
tion ed poarch appearing in the health services literature. Familiariza- 
ems ^ Quantitative procedures applied to analyzing management prob- 
f n the operational environment. Emphasis on establishing a funda- 
Mental y 


Pred nderstanding of statistical ideas rather than upon manipulating 
eveloped formulas. 


and management of contemporary American 


mphasis on the organization of hospital departments and on the 


: f the department manager. 


comprehend, 


u ME. ane : : 5 . 3 

Hi TOpean Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) 
NN... 

b. 39: Political, 


` * Hist 40; 
7] 


7 
Introduction t 
list 71: 


social, economic, and cultural history to early modern 
trom early modern era to present. 


o American History (3-3) 


te .* Political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the United 
ates in their 


87« World setting from the beginning to 1876. Hist 72: from 
> tO present. 3 


tation n MT can à 
3 ipus for students enrolle 
tified deere, r student € r 


Dror ; 
fic erogram at the Naval Schoo 
ficient 

^t enrollment 


the Bachelor of Science in Health C 
of Hospital Administration. 


are 


Offered on campus 


1 interpretation of accounting 


l 


ural features of and the resources avail- 


* Math 30 may be waived as a prerequisite by examination Or 


a Le 
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MATHEMATICS 


3 College Algebra (3) * 

"P 

he standard two years of high school algebra with f 
]gebr? 


Equivalent to t 
h of high school à 


additional topics. Prerequisite: one year eac 
high school geometry 


6 Plane Trigonometry (3) 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one y 
or Math 3 (or concurrent registration therefor). 


ear of high d 


geometry, 


9 General Mathematics I (3) MU 
, n m 1e * 
For students electing Math 9 and 10 as a terminal sequence. -— 
Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometries Algebra; calculus. e 
two years of high school mathematics. 
10 General Mathema.ics IH (3) st 


«cal S) 
Modern mathematica o! 


Probability and statistics. The computer ; 
Prerequisite 


applications to the social sciences and humanities. 


30 Precalculus (3) NT. 

: p 

Polynomial, trigonometric, logarithmic, and exponential function al 

requisite: Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half yea f 

bra, one year of high school geometry, and one-half year O 

trigonometry; or equivalent. Prior to registration, new students 
a placement examination in algebra and trigonometry. 


31 Calculus of One Variable (3) "m. 
i . j , ev transo oi 

Differentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary d ival 

functions, with simple applications Prerequisite: Math 30 0 


5] Mathematics for the Social and Management Scie 


Notion of function, graph of function; sequences; : 
functions of one variable; exponential and logarithm! 
students must take a placement examination in algebra prior 

a "— lances IE F 
Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences nt veri v 
functions 9 L 
Lagrange rm 

algebra, ete 

1 or $> 


CA 
N 


Integral calculus of functions of one variable; 
ables; partial derivatives, maxima and minima, 
tems of linear equations and inequalities; matrix 
rudiments of linear programming. Prerequisite: Math 5 


MUSIC 


. ; : A 2 ,J 
3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (5) N^ ent 
: stening; 
Introductory history of musical styles, related to listenin’ 
materials of music. 
n 
yral ? 


4 Survey of Music Literature (3) 


1 : oxturess 
Introductory study of musical forms, structures, j te 


anc 


sis of selected literature. 


1 scheduled dates 
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50 Introduction to Philosophy (3) 


Readings from major philosophers and study of 


philosophic positions from 
Plato to Sartre, 


POT py. 
| SUTICAL SCIENCE 


lI : - ; , » ? 
“troduction to ( omparative and International Politics (3) 


f Comparative and international political systems emphasis on structures 
and Processes of major foreign governments and the force of basic 
ideologies 


E 
“troduction to American Politics and Government (3) 


j Structure, powers, and processes of the American political system. 


| "Chor o. 


'| 
: 
l 
| General Psychology (3) 
] Undamenta] principles underlying human behavior. 
8 Psy, > $4 : 
je hology of Motivation and Personality (3) 
per Oduction to the psychology of personality. Principles of motivation, 
i e onality development, social and cultural factors, and assessment and 
scription of personality emphasized 
2I I 
Mtroduction to Educational Psychology (3) 
i e Contributions of psychology to education; emphasis on learning. 
4 
e . i 
TsOnnel and Industrial Psychology (3) 
sve 
mag ological concepts and methods applied to problems of personnel 
D agement, human engineering, employee motivation and productivity. 
l Soo; 
i Octal Psychology (3) 
Cle r s ‘ 8.2 o 
e tal foundations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivation, role- 
is àvior, communication, small-group processes, racial attitudes, national- 
™, and war, 
un 
i Slo 
9 
The Hebre 


W Scriptures (3) 


With and literary study of the Hebrew Scriptures (Old Testament) 
Consi 


"Tae deration of development of religious ideas, institutions, and 
nding personalities. 


tudy 

y of _ : : ‘ : " 
Pose ot New Testament literature from the standpoint of occasion, pur- 
t 9minant ideas, and permanent values, Emphasis on approach, 


ance of the Gospels and Epistles. 
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59 Religions of the East (3) 
Origins, evolution, and contemporary status 
primitive religions, Hinduism, Buddhism, Tac 


Shinto. 


60 Religions of the West and Near East (3) 
History of religion in the ancient world (e.g., 


à . " xt 
in historical come 
ism, Confucianis™ 


and of Jud , 


Greece) 


Christianity, and Islam, including modern developments. 


SOCIOLOGY 


1 Introductory Sociology (3) 
General principles of sociology; development o 


impact of groups and institutions on man’s soci 


" 
f culture and pers? 
al behavior. 
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| Ew. 
3 Major Social Issues (1, 2, or 3) 

Critica] examination of three selected social issues in a modular format. 
ach issue will be weeks. Students 
or three modules, for a corresponding number 
ach semester. 


offered in a module of about 4 
May register for one, two, 


Of credits, Issues change e 


124 Medical Sociology (3) 


Social factors and processes related to the etiolc 
Cal and mental illnesss; 
ganizations, 


gy and treatment of physi- 
medical occupations and professions, medical or- 
problems of delivery of health care services. 


129 i 
Race and Minority Groups (3) 
Analysis of relationships between dominant and 
Clety, Particularly in the 


analysis of the phenomeno 


minority groups in so- 
United States; nature and range of problems; 
n of prejudice. 


Macy 


l : 
Communicative 


AND DRAMA 


Speaking and Listening (3) 


ies and princi 
iv . i. : 
ety, and Criticism of sp 


. Recording fee, $4. 


ples of speech communication: composition, de- 
peaking in interpersonal, group and public situa- 


Business and P 
Study of the 
Ing; Practice 
and Services: 
activities, 


rofessional Speaking (3) 
communication 
in presenting 
interviews; 


process in business and professional speak- 
technical reports; selling policies, programs, 
conferences; speech in training and supervisory 


121 
Group Discussior 
TOCe 


ing and problem-solving in committees and small groups; 


leading discussions and conferences. Prequisite: SpDr 1 


o Án 
Permission of instructor. 


* 
l Ing 
To 1 ; » bi ens alee 
“a duction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) 


MUT 
live s (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour) 
Measures, 3 


tion | ' probability, sampling, 
correlation, time series 


Frequency distribution, descrip- 
estimation, tests of hypotheses, re- 
, index numbers. Laboratory fee, $18. 


*9| P 
f Statistical Methods (3) 


Asures | frequency distributions and their characteristics, descriptive 


estimation, tests of hypotheses, regression and correlation. 
fee, $18, 


to Statistics in S 


ocial Sciences; 
f the three ma 


and 91 are related in their subject matter, 
ay be applied toward a degree. 


OF 


INSTRUCTION 


The 
Sa 9f Medicine and Health Sciences serves other divisions of the Uni- 
Put making available to nonmedical students certain undergraduate and 
biolog Courses in the following departments: anatomy, 
Het tg’ Pathology, Pharmacology, and physiology. 

Meet ange. The Univ ersity reserves the 


biochemistry, micro- 
The courses listed are sub- 
right to withdraw any course an- 


| AFF 
| ?F INSTRUCTION 


St à 
lp A or Inc i . 
Metin j * Instruction listed under each department and at the back of this 
| Urent as of July, 1978. 


L 
ANATION OF COURSE NU 


m 
Umber . 
er in s i : 
Vm ‘ Parentheses after the name of the course indicates number of 
Mr fo Ours Of cred hi 
I-We edit which r 


elective period ar 


MBERS AND SYMBOLS 


may be earned. Five semester hours of credit 
e granted for all fourth-year courses in the 


to 100 are for first- and second-year undergrad- 
Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are for third- 


rt aduate allied health students. Courses in 
Cg f Ments numbe 


or Students in t 


the basic 
red from 201 to 400 are for candidates for the M.D. 
he Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. All other 


Ted from 201 to 400 are primarily for candidates for the M.D. 


0 
ù ABBREVIATIONS 
ls 
Wing abbrey; 


ations are used by the University for course designations. 
count; ] 
Y A "lung 


eric t Art Art 
Anatomy: C vilization ArTh Art Therapy 
Nesthesio} : Bioc Biochemistry 
A Topo] a BiSc ^ Biological Sciences 
PPlieg Se 8y BAd Business Administration 
“lence 


Cart Cartography 


84 


Chemistry 

Chinese 

Civil Engineering 

Child Health and Development 


cal Engineering 
Computer Science 
Dermatology 
Economics 
Education 
Education Policy 
Electrical Engineering 
Engineering Administration 
Engineering Science 
English 
English as a Foreign Language 
Environmental Health 
Environmental Studies 
Experimental Humanities 
Forensic Sciences 
French 
Genetics 
Geodesy 
Geography and Regional Science 
Geology 
Geophysics 
Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 
Gerontology 
Health Care Administration 
Health Care Sciences 
History 
Human Kinetics and 
Leisure Studies 
Interdisciplinary Courses 
International Affairs 
Italian 
Japanese 
Journalism 
Law 
Law Enforcement 
Management Science 
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Math 
ME 
M&PA 
Med 
Micr 


Microbiology 
Music 
Neurological Surge 
Neurology 
Obstetrics and G 
Oceanography 
Operations Researe 
Ophthalmology 
Oral Biology 
Orthopaedic Surgery 
Otolaryngology 
Pathology 
Pharmacology 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Physiology 
Political Science 
Portuguese ; 
Psychiatry and Behav? 
Sciences 
Psychology 
Public Admin! 
Radiology 
Religion 
Service-L earning PF 
Slavic Learning 
Literatures 
Sociology 
Spanish 
Special Edu 
Speech and 
Statistics 

er 
T Se mmunió ation 
Operations Ji 
Urban and Re ional P 
Urology 
Women’s Stu 


h 


istration 


cation 
Drama 


udies 


Anatomy 


Chairman: R.S. Snell 


— up M 


Professors F.D. Allan, T.N. Johnson, R.S. Snell, E.N. Albert 
Professorial Lecturers J.L. Angel, T.S. Reese, M.F. Brightman 
Associate Professors M J. Koering, K.E. Johnson 

Associate Professorial Lecturer J.A. Di Paolo 


ANATOMY 


Assis 
"lant Professors J.M. Kerns, B.E. 
alsh 


Gilson, D. Kadioglu, F.J. Slaby, R.J. 
ssis - 
"int Professorial Lecturer M.F.K. Ericksen 


15 Anatomy for Anesthetists (3) 


Staff 
For nursing anesthesia students. Anatomical facts and concepts essential 
Or safe administration of anesthetics; emphasis on anatomy of head and 
neck, 
19 
401 Anatomy (12) Staff 


Integrated anatomical 
embryology., (Fall) 
2 
02 Gross Anatomy (6) 
Or graduate students, 
Mented with le 
20 : 
3 Human Embryology (1) 


For &raduate students. 
9n value of e 


disciplines; regional gross dissection, histology, 


Snell and Staff 
Regional dissections of adult cadaver supple- 
ctures and x-rays. Laboratory fee, $30. (Fall) 


Snell and Allan 
Origin and development of human body; emphasis 
mbryology in interpreting anatomical anomalies. (Fall) 
204 

Neuroanatomy (2) T. Johnson, Kerns 
Gross and microscopic anatomy of central nerv- 
special senses. Students who have received credit for 
ay not register for Anat 212. Laboratory fee, $13. (Fall) 
205 

Human Microsco 


Or gradu 
Of the h 


d Sraduate students. 
US System and 
Dàt 204 m 


pic Anatomy (3) Albert and Staff 


ate students 


Microscopic structure of cells, tissues, and organs 
uman body. 


? Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) 
06 Scans 

Canning Electron 
Teparative te 
hin te 
fee 


Microscopy (2) Koering 


chniques for various biological tissues, operation of scan- 
E electron microscope, and interpretation of micrographs. Laboratory 
» $30, Enrollment limited. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Anat 
j (Fall) 


20g C 
°Mparative Ver:ebrate Neurology (1) 


or T. Johnson 
Progen” students. Survey of the evolution of the vertebrate brain. 
2 Isite; Anat 204. Laboratory fee, $10. (Spring) 
e Us WE u ; : 
E se of Audiovisual Techniques in Anatomy (2) Allan 
Eraduate e s s 
Of so piate Students. Preparation of a significant audiovisual program 
2 “spect of human anatomy. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 
10 The U 
For. Sè of Computers in Anatomy (2) Snell 
] Sraduate Student / ing ar technique h bl s of 
Carning : ents. Applying computer techniques to the problems o 
anatomy. 


Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee, $20. (Spring) 


Staff 
Same as Idis 212 and Phyl 212. Integrated sur- 
and function of the human nervous system. Lecture, 
n, and laboratory. Laboratory fee, $25. 


luate 
L^ duate students. 


x Eam the st ~ 
a Clinica) © Structure 


Nine Í demonstratio 


* Students, 
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6i 
al t 
end 


221-22 Seminar (1-1) 
For graduate students. Research reports and discussions of spec! 
by guest lecturers, staff, and graduate students. Medical students 
aged to attend. (Academic year) 


C 


249 Introduction to Anatomical Research (1) " 
For graduate students. Major research techniques as applied to bir" 
materials in the various anatomical disciplines. (Fall) 


252 Physical Anthropology (1) " 
A : a j 

Variations in humans and factors affecting them, human evolU 
racial differences, anatomy and culture of ancient man. (Spr 


254 Fetal Anatomy (2) fet 
Dissection of the midgestational human fetus. Comparison, of sud 
adult structures. 20 students. Laboratory fee for nonmedica 
$10. (Spring) 

Gi 

256 Teratology (1) 

(Formerly Human Genetics) 
Etiology and mechanisms of common congenital 
enrollment. 


malformations: 


Kor 
260 Electron Microscopy in Cellular Biology—Lecture (1) . to ol! 
Introduction to the morphology of the cell and its relationship 
microscopic techniques. (Spring) 


261 Transmission Electron Microscopy (3) 
Introduction to the routine processing of specimens; 
interpretation of micrographs. Limited enrollment. Adm 
sion of instructor. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
oratory fee, $25. (Fall and spring) T 
: ^ ell 20". 
262 Gross Anatomy of Upper and Lower Extremities (2) Sn "T. 
s à . + <cyssion 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; discuss. al 5! 4 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonm 


$10. (Spring) n 


263 Applied Anatomy of the Autonomic System (5) 
inction of 


F 
the aul? 
Comprehensive study of the structure and ft 
nervous system. 4-week elective periods. 


ass! 


264 Gross Anatomy of Head and Neck (2) 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee 
$10. (Spring) 


265 Clinical Cell Biology and Electron Microsco 
Investigation into definitive clinical problems wit 
and other related cytological techniques. 4-week € 


anatomy; discuss al st! 
for nonm 


266 Gross Anatomy of Thorax and Abdomen (2) 
Detailed dissection, supplemented by x-ray anatomy; 


rs 
discuss gi 


x rt nme 
reading. Limited enrollment. Laboratory fee for nO 


$10. (Spring) 


Ý 


ip 
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68 Gross Anatomy of Pelvis, Perineum, 
Extremity (2) 


Detailed dissection, supplemented by X-ray anatomy; discussions, 
reading. Limited 


$10. (Spring) 
270 Dissec 


Disse 


and Lower Snell and Staff 


assigned 
enrollment. Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, 


tion of the Human Brain (1) T. Johnson 


ction of major pathw ays and nuclei of the br 


ain with consideration 
Of ventricul 


ar system; conferences and assigned reading 


Limited enroll- 
ment, Laboratory fee for nonmedical students, $10. (Spring) 
27 
2 Autonomic Nervous System (1) Allan 
Development, microscopic and gross anatomy, function of central and 
Periphera] components of autonomic nervous system. (Spring) 
276 
Advanced Studies in Anatomy (1) Staff 
Lectures 


and conferences on selected anatom 


: ical subspecialties—endo- 
crinology, 


teratology, growth, etc. May be repeated for credit. (Spring) 
279 ^ 
Applied Regional Anatomy (5) Snell 
Regional dissection, guided readings, weekly discussions. 4-week elective 
Periods 


28] Appli : 
plied Anatomy of the Newborn (5) 


= full-term fetus or neonatal 
Udy of pre-di 


285 
482 Advance 


Allan, Snell 


infant examined by dissection or by 
ssected specimens. 4-week elective periods. 


T. Johnson 


, Study of slides of the central nervous Sys- 
Tl and an 


Periods, introduction to neurological research. 4-week elective 
28 
“84 Anni: : 
Pplied Surface Anatomy and Radiology (5) Snell 
^ tailed study 


of anatomical structures which are 


io “al 
D in the living subject; 


Periods, 
285 


accessible to examina- 
normal radiology of the body. 4-week elective 
PPlication o 
tudents 
aspect of 


88 Surface A 


f Audiovisual Techniques to Anatomy (2) Allan 
identify, develop, and produce an audiovisual program on some 
uman 


anatomy. 4-week elective periods. 


natomy and Radiology (1) 


s Snell 
Ures ; . : 7 i i 
289 $ and demonstrations on areas of clinical importance. 
Pplicati ` T : 5 
E ation of Computer Techniques to Anatomy (5) Snell 
,. Atomica 
. ip 


rogram designed to demonstrate the application of computer 
'O problems of learning anatomy. 4-week elective periods. 


^ Ojects in Anatomy (5) 
dependent 


Snell 
2 4 Study on an aspect of gross anatomy. 4-week elective periods. 
dv 
ance " r " . 
tug, d Reproductive Endocrinology (5) 
of r p n 
MPhasis . ure and function of male and female re 
Slang, , 9^ Correlating their activities 


Week elective periods 


Koering 


productive organs; 
with those of other endocrine 


t4 92 
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: All 
293 Atherosclerosis (5) f 
: c è , ic VO 
Scanning and transmission electron microscopy of atheroscleroule 
before and after drug treatment. 
w 
295 Research (arr.) T 
`~ ge ce 
Content differs each time course is offered; may be repeated on 
credit. Fee to be arranged. (Fall and spring) 
si" 


299 Biochemical and Morphological Techniques 
in Cell Biology (3) E 
Techniques currently used in the isolation of subcellular fraction 
their biochemical and morphological characterization i 
" 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) : 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy gent 


amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


y 


cte 
[* 
May be repeated fo 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates 
(Fall and spring) 


Anesthesiology BD 


Chairman: C.S, Coakley 


ote ee TINI far f 
ten 
Professors C.S. Coakley, S. Alpert, B.S. Epstein, P. Mazel, R.J. Van "^ 
Weintraub, W.L. Marsh ca 
Associate Professors M. Kennedy, G.A. Morales, B.S. Dunbar, J.B. 
A.H. Alstatt, J.E. Zimmerman, B.E. Filner, M. Shahvari 
Adjunct Associate Professors C.W. Jones, R.H. Norton ? 
M 


Associate Clinical Professors S.N. Albert, M.W. L PIA 0, 
Assistant Professors M.J. Shaffer, M.T. Karna, D.S. Lee, VA Arr 
Deshmukh, M.H. Thein, J.A. Tam, A. Fields, P. Holbrook SJ. p. Aw 
Jones, P.R. Lichtenthal, L. Mantel, W.A. McGill II, B. Tsai, 
witz, N.R. Bishop, S.S. Edelstein, L. Greiss, W.A. rn 
Adjunct Assistant Professors R.L. Barth, R.F. Berish, C.C. Yu 
Assistant Clinical Professors W.E. Bageant, C. Albert, P 
Manitsas, R.D. McKay, H.F. Nicodemus 
Instructors M.C. Modaressi, A.P. Murray, M.M. Pollack 


Lowenth i 


$. 
ia student y 


Courses numbered 190 through 198 are for nursing anesthes! | 
‘ : p 
190 Seminar: Anesthesiology (4) from Md 
Small discussion groups on morbidity and mortality hesi 
ons of anest 


Topics related to complicati 


reported cases. 
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191 Respiratory Care (3) 


Advanced techniques for the care of 
respiratory support 


Staff 


patients requiring total prolonged 


192 Orientation for Anesthesia (0) 
ormerly three credits) 

Lecture, 

thesia, 


Staff 


group discussion, and audiovisual presentation. History of anes- 
legal aspects, ethics, psychology, professional adjustments, depart- 


ment management, and organization. 
19 
3 Methods and Procedures in Anesthesia (4) Staff 
At affiliated hospitals. 


Lecture, group discussion, and audiovisual pre- 
Sentation. Anesthesia techniques, positions in anesthesia, types of anes- 


thetic required to meet the needs of different surgical specialties, and 
related topics 


"Inciples of Clinical Anesthesia (26) 
Welve-month course at aff 
and experience., 


Staff 
iliated hospitals. Supervised clinical training 
The student is assigned patients, organizes and admin- 


isters ; . Toa 
c" anesthesia, and follows the patients through their total hospitaliza- 
on. Designed to satisfy the American Association of Nurse Anesthetists 
requirements, 


195 p s 
Electronics for Medical Personnel (2) 


i Staff 

nt ~ti . T ; 

or duction to fundamental principles used in electronic instrumentation 
monitoring patient status in operating room and intensive care unit. 


Ow : ; 
tate *r, biomedical voltages and transducers, blood pressure and heart 
monitors, displays, telemetry, special purpose 


az instruments, safety 
(Fall) analysis techniques for technical equipment procurement. 
198 p 
at n " . s 
hological Physiology and Anesthesia (3) Staff 
evi n . : o 
t ‘iba of Patho-physiology of major organ systems in relation to anes- 
With 4 Clinical implications of various disease states, their interactions 
Nesthetics, and effects on anesthetic management. 
«10 A 
lies " 
3 mhesiology Research Laboratory (2) 
ardiova... ; à 
rugs, relat Physiologic changes and measurements resulting from 
etal ' “rug interactions, anesthetic techniques, etc. Placental transfer and 
Actions S Maternal physiologic changes from toxic local anesthetic re- 
* 
30» 
< Clinica] Clerkshj 
lini Aerkship (2) Staff 
iCal ^ ; : É : : : 
and adult Perative evaluation, surgical and obstetrical anesthesia, infant 
a 


ma, shoc Uscitation, inhalation therapy, management of patients in 
Practice, CK, and other problems which may be encountered in medical 
ash. Hos Week—Univ. Hosp., 1 week—Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. or 

P. Center, (2-week periods throughout academic year) 


A y ( Weintraub 
Cal e 


e > 3 n e 
Surgical . in preoperative evaluation; surgical, obstetrical, neuro- 
UR "Desthesia: infant and adult resuscitation; inhalation therapy; 


— 


— —————— 


esatean? 
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monitoring and blood gas determinations. 4-week elective periods. 
Hosp. 
» è " Dadi [4 
384 Intensive Care Unit (5) Shahvari, Zimm a 
ionale and ! 


er 


Evaluation and management of respiratory failure, rati " 
' o ; " j $ 
automatic ventilators, chronic airway management, cardiovascular 
and intensive care. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. y 
386 Intensive Care Unit (5) 
Evaluation and management of respiratory failure, re tionale and 6 
automatic ventilators, airway management, cardiovascular suppor M 


niques, and intensive care medicine. 4-week elective periods. Nat 
Med. Center. 
390 Extramural Anesthesiology Elective (arr.) ,of 
‘ods a 
The department arranges for students to spend elective per! ods ath 
institutions. Interested students should contact Dr. Herbert e 
Biochemistry ET 
Chairman: A.L. Goldstein 
jl 
Fearann AM esta M5 
Professors C.R. Treadwell (Emeritus), B.W. Smith, G.V. Vahouny; 
H.H. Hess, A.L. Goldstein 
Gurl 


Professorial Lecturers W.W. Burr, Jr. (Isotopes), E. Steers, Jr. G. into 
Schechter, E.P. Anderson, C.R. Merril, J.C. Smith, Jr., M.L. M 
P.H. Fishman 
Associate Professors G.A. Walker, G.B. Thurman (Rese arch) y, 9. 
Assistant Professors L.L. Gallo, M.A. Vander Maten (Research), Rw vit 
Jr. (Research), C.E. Low (Research), T.L.K. Low (Research), 
hoek (Research) 


Assistant Professorial Lecturer C.L. Trichilo qi 
101 Chemistry for Allied Health Sciences (2) gi 

111 Biochemistry for Allied Health Sciences (3) g 

*201 Medical Biochemistry (8) ir T d 


and the! 


Lectures and laboratory; emphasis on basic principles : | 
to medicine. (Fall) " „ and? 
Gallo, V ‘ahou "m 


: . à : aduate > gj 
A comprehensive course in general biochemistry for gri an che 
biomedical sciences and undergraduate students in biology r Bio? "ni. 
Generally, graduate students must register concurrently fo 525-26 
for Bioc 224. However, graduate students taking Bit 


221-22 General Biochemistry (3—4) 


“se 


* Required for medical students 
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| 
281-82, Micr 241-42 or Phys 223-24 may register for Bioc 221-22 with- | || 
Out the laboratory. With specific recommendations by the undergraduate | 
advisor and the department, undergraduate students may register for Bioc 
221-22 without laboratory. Prerequisite: Chem 152, 154. (Academic 
year) | || | 
223 | | 
443.5 : 4 À | 
4 Biochemistry Laboratory (1-1) Gallo and Staff | 
© p . " . * . . f 
Laboratory complement of Bioc 221-22. Concurrent registration in Bioc l | 
j 421-22 required. Materials fee, $20 per semester (Academic year) | | 
25-26 Bioman: : me wan 
medical Instrumentation (4—4) Smith and Staff | 
TN 
Same as Micr 241-42 and Phyl 223-24. Comprehensive study of theo- a 
retical and practical application of biomedical instrumentation to the | 
Benn wns? P. < S . " | 
Separation, identification, and quantification of materials of interest to NE 
lomedical and forensic scientists, Laboratory fee, $50. (Academic | 
year) 

227 R; "| 
clochemistry Seminar (1) Bailey | | 
nt literature in biochemistry. Intended for graduate students, but 
c to a limited number of specially qualified medical students. Content 
ana S each time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall 
and spring) 

229 Bi | 
p Chemistry of Enzymes (1) E. Anderson | | 
WO separ : | 
a Separate courses are offered in alternate years, each covering both 
mel and advanced material; students may register for these in either 
E and cover the entire content in two years. The full content includes | 
ol handling of enzymes, kinetics, reaction mechanisms, active site, | 

ymes regulation, and other special topics. Prerequisite: Bioc 221. 
(Fall) | 

232 p. | 
Totei " 

x tein Chemistry I (1) Steers, Schechter 
n je: : 
3 “requisite: Bioc 201 or 221. (Fall) | 
3P 
Totej s ~ 
s tein Chemistry I (1) Steers, Schechter | | 
Ontinuati . ; : n 
lerna tion of Bioc 232. Methods for the study of protein confirmation; l 
active nation of active sites of enzymes; mechanisms of reactions at the 
4 sıte, (Spring) 
lis 
Oto 
` Pes (3) Burr 
, Coretical Characterization of isotopes and their : lications in biology | 
ao. ation of isotopes anc eir applications ir ology 
tafety ^ ine. Attention given to counting, health physics and radiation 
Student autoradiography, chromatography. Laboratory fee for nonmedical 

25 s, $16. (Spring) 

lc 
arbo 
^ hydrate Metabolism (1) ! 

*quisite- R; r ! 
259 Wisite: Bioc 201 or 222. (Spring, even years) 
loche i | 
mis " 
‘sm try of the Brain (1) Staff n 
edic TT , l 
Cent block. Students: open to limited number of graduate students. Re- | 
Esseg uni emical developments in structure, functions, and metabolic proc- | l 

M Que to the brain. (Spring) | 
um = 
jor ge, trition (1) Staff ‘| 

^... Medical i. * : 
“ation o v Students; open to limited number of graduate students. Appli- 
L t á . . . 
itritional Principles in humans. (Spring) 


“fetter? 
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pn^ 
| | 256 Biochemistry of Organ Function (1) N.K " 
I For medical students; open to limited number of graduate students 
| phasis on biochemical processes unique to particular organ systems 
a cation of these processes to evaluation of function (Spring 
T i ; — d 
| | 260 Biochemistry of the Steroids (1) p 
| : t $. 
| For medical students; open to limited number of graduate student d 
{| chemistry of the steroids, pathways of biosynthesis and metabolis as 
. latory mechanisms, physiologic effects, clinical measurement of en" 4 


y :4 chan 
steroids, clinical manifestations of steroid imbalance, steroid ch 


pregnancy, and steroid therapy. (Spring) 


abo 
262 Biochemistry of the Lipids (1) b p 
Discussion of topics of current interest, including digestion, "T, 
duction, biosynthesis, function in specialized tissues and subce NL 
ticles. Content differs each time course is offered; may be re 
credit. (Spring) 
i "T fis 
264 Membrane Associated Complex Lipids (1) g it 
pa ; á r ; ^ p x "m 
Topics will cover the catabolism and biosynthesis of comple ping” 
lipids; inherited metabolic diseases associated with abnormal » wit! 9 
metabolism; altered glycosphingolipid biosynthesis associate abra 
lignant transformation; potential roles of gangliosides 4s di "L 
ceptors for toxins and hormones; aspects of membrane struct 
chemistry. í 
Me 
266 Biochemical Genetics and Inherited Metabolic 
Diseases (1) dents v 
k , "Tem p ‘ tu 1 
For medical students; open to limited number of graduate $ polo 


molecular (s! 
diseases. 


walkeh F 


chemical aspects of genetics and contributions of 
| I understanding of human mutations and hereditary 


| *268 Muscle Contraction: Physiological and 


Biochemical Aspects (2) i asp, 
. . . . "H zi a is 
| Anatomical, biochemical, pharmacological, and physiologlc joch 
! muscle contraction. Prerequisite: An introductory course ! 
| and physiology, or permission of the department. pl 
279 Research in Renal Function, Mutarotase, and Sugar J 
, 
Transport (10) siseas® gw 
| Clinical significance of plasma mutarotase levels in kidney 
elective periods p/ 
280 Research in Experimental Atherosclerosis (10) pero. 
Study of factors influencing the development and course © | 
| in rabbits. 8-week elective periods. "T4 
| 281 Research in Biochemistry of Carbohydrates and j! 
Enzymes (10) : m. 
| b Research in a problem already under investigation = | tive P 
| | a project in related fields suggested by the student. 8-we . 


: n " : tmen’- 
* An interdisciplinary course offered by the Physiology and Biochemistry Depar 
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282 fnt i E : 
82 Research in Biochemistry of Lipid Metabolism and 
ransport (10) 


Biochemical investigation of 
intere 


Vahouny 


a clinical problem involving lipids of special 
st to the student, or participation in existing research program in the 
partment. 8-week elective periods 


28 
3 Research in Metabolic Regulation within the Heart (10) V 
Studies on 
Periods, 


'ahouny l 
metabolic regulation and effects of drugs. 8-week elective ; | 


ED .. ' C il 
Research in Cholesterol Absorption and Metabolism (10) Gallo FT 
SI" z : | 
Participation in departmental research program involving the mechanism | 
"d prevention of cholesterol absorption. 8-week elective periods. | 
286 | ! 
Research in Biochemistry and Molecular Biology R.C. Gallo* | | 
H ^ re 7 
ESNA Tumor Viruses or DNA Polymerases of | 
ammalian Cells (10) 
pert ative work at the National Cancer Institute, NIH. 8-week elective | 
riods or equivalent. | 

287R | 

aig on the Function of B,, Coenzymes Walker 
ell Replication (10) 
here in a problem under investigation in the department. 8-week 
"live periods, 

288 L 
D : ^ " : 

Ch H Viruses in Immunosuppression (10) Bailey l 
nges in plasma enzyme clearance and cellular immune mechanisms in 

3 virus infection. 8-week elective periods. l 

90 k | 
xt : i " ; 
h ramura] Biochemistry Elective (arr.) Staff 
e ; " i 3 : 
at oi Partment arranges for medical students to spend elective periods 
*r institutions. Interested students should contact the chairman of | 
partment, | 

295 

< R | 
ese ioni 2 
*w zen in Biochemistry (arr.) Staff 
ticipation and second-year medical students and graduate students. Par- | 
Te ated f, in à project under investigation in the department or one in a 

differs ‘eid suggested by the student and approved by the staff. Content 
and ey time course is offered; may be repeated for credit. (Fall | 
99 g) 
330 
Ü Thesis Bt 
(Fa Search (3-3) Staff 
G all and spring) | 
Ady | 
“Vane, " | 
Limiteg -x Reading and Research (arr.) Staff | 
Ration - Students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 

399 ^y be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) LH 
iSsertatio | 
imiteg n Research (arr.) Staff 

t ‘ Eitan . : l 
(Pal * Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. l 
and Spring) . 3 || 
NS | 
“Allo is Seni 
" Investigator it da 


National Cancer Institute. 


Child Health and Development 


Chairman: R.H. Parrott pw 

Associate Chairmen: F.C. Green (Child Health Advocacy), D.W. oy 
(House Staff and Medical Care), J.L. Todaro (Student Affairs), J9 
dolph (Surgical Division) Ali 

Directors of Divisions: C.A. Rigg (Adolescent Medicine), R.M. Sly ( D, 
F.C. Green (Ambulatory Medicine), L.P. ‘Scott (Cardiology), ™* ii 
(Dermatology), W. Hung (Endocrinology), D.W. Delaney (Genet 
cine), S. Leikin (Hematology), R. Chandra (Anatomical Patholos 
Hicks (Clinical Laboratories), G.B. Avery (Neonatology), S.A. shelo" 
(Neurology), G.D. Eng (Physical Medicine), R.J. Fink (Pulmonary M 
J. Egan (Psychiatry |, W.J. McSweeney (Radiology), B.S. Epstein ul 
thesiology), F. Midgley (Cardiovascular Surgery), J.G. Randolph r 
Surgery), T.H. Milhorat (Neurosurgery), D.S. Friendly (P 
D.W. McKay (Orthopaedics), B.M. Webb (Otolaryngology), L.W. T 
(Plastic Surgery), A.B. Belman (Urology) 

PPT ea oe ate (Vi 

Professors J.P. Adams, J.G. Randolph, R.H. Parrott, S. Doxiadis M 
S.L. Leikin, A.M. Margileth, B.S. Epstein, G. Avery, D.W. Delane? cgi 
L.P. Scott III, R.M. Chanock, D.W. McKay, W.J. McSweeney) NT 
M. Elgart, T.H. Milhorat, G.D. Eng, J.M. Wiener, G.R. Herel; ^u 
burne, Jr., R.P. Altman, A.Z. Kapikian (Research), J.D. Noshpit@ 
L.W. Perry, J.B. Sidbury, Jr., M. Sly, C.C. Rogers (M p 

Clinical Professors W.A. Howard, S. Berman, S. Ross, wW. Stark, 5 P 
M. Feitel, L. Cytryn, J. Spurlock, S.L. Baker, Jr., A.B. Coleman, 
ger, M.F. Shore, B.M. Webb, J.J. McFarland, Jr. 

Professorial Lecturers M. Jenkins, J.A. Kenney, Jr., J.L. Sever aed 

Associate Professors A.B. Barnet, M. Majd, N. Movassaghi, p.W. p W j 
Battle, C.A. Rigg, G.P. August, C.D. Brandt (Microbiology). RIY 
D.S. Friendly, B.S. Dunbar, A.B. Fletcher, L.W. Thompson, Kut, 
J.M.B. Hicks, J.W.L. Todaro, A.B. Belman, R.S. Chandra, H 
Cohen, J.W. Oberman, M.N. Ozer (Research), K D. Anderson, 
F.M. Galioto, R.E. Johnsonbaugh, F.M. Midgley 

Adiunct Associate Professors J.R. Puig, H.B. Richardson : JJ. fr, 

Associate Clinical Professors S.I. Wolf, B. Olshaker, B.C. straight cgi 
I. Mahdavi, I.B. Bourne, A.J. Modlin, P.C. Brunschwyler,. ' Nel 
Wohlford, B.H. Ong, H.R. Gold, J.L. Chamberlain II, TU codi 
Robinowitz, D.J. Fishman, M.D. Abramowitz, I. Brook, od Jr. V 
Engel, S. Greenspan, K.L. Kaplan, J.L. Levine, D.H. Mchae™ 
lowe, F.A. Pedreira, G.A. Tripp 

Associate Professorial Lecturer P. Hamash H fid 


Assistant Professors M.M. Platt, J.H. Wise, B.J. Aem Nason n 


Shapiro, R.A. Cahill, L.W. Greenberg, M.T. Karna, rhein: ^g 
^ Desenscrol `W Bailey, M.H- bh 
K. Ravenscroft, Jr., V.A. Argumedo, G.W. Bailey, ! Glasgo” 
M.C. Edwards, A. Fields, P. Holbrook, T.J. Silber, A-M 
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le 
pat Search), W 


~ Brallier C B. Reinet; : 
Ochsensc er, C.B. Feinstein, J.I 


King )tero, V. Cheng, L. Greiss, 
fiie - Reff, K.N. Rosenbaum, J.R. Salcedo, J.L. Frank 

MA Clinical Professors S. Mourat, M.S Glatt, A.E. Marans, I 
Hard “Ox, V.L. Guandolo, L. Lefkowitz, S.G. 
Silvan. Jr., G.A. Balfour, D.G. Albert. V G. 
Malkin E Taylor, R. Evans III, 
M. E ‘A. Shaver, M.I Renfield, B. Landau, A.H. Stein, P.T 
Connor EN R.A. Nover, M.A.J. Fox, A.E. Sc 
lon, Mi ʻA. Lowe, M. Ortega, M.S. Albert, J 

tan, ka 'eldman, G. Joseph, H.A Mangold, C.A. Renschler. R.I 
Dickey jay Ugel, S. Amiri, R.S. Bashian, L.M. Beard, C 
UR Met Frey, A. Gaisin, P.C 
LN vean, P.J, 


Ingram, G.W. Mella, 


Nachajski, J.F. O'Neill, H Plotsky, R.H 
Mr Ofessorial Lecturer L.P. Weiss 
fog, y D. Castro, H.W. Binde 
Aii dx McDowell, Jr., M.M. Pollack, L.A. Vitulano 


lii "Structors E.A. Black, H.E.C. Millar 
h i 
bravo, EM tors H.H, Diamond, D.A. Young, M. Rokni, B.S. Bruner, M.E. 
palten 1, Daisley, Jr., M.W. Datch, F.L. Stroud. H.L. Kaftarian, M.G. 
Bv lt» 


i Volle Z, Fowler, E.A.G. Pinder, M D. Smokvina, G.M. Korengold 

i leton Ane I.M. Chatoor-Koch, R.H. Coleman, R.A. De Vine-Curio, P.R 

Vecio h "+. Weyland, P.A. Coyne, E.M. Hall, R.J. Mier, K.O. Simrel 

None, ters J.A. Bottiglione, C.J. Schulte III, C.M. Berlin, Jr., M.I. 

"toli y - Schuelein, M.I. Michael, I. Seiler, J.H Bayly, E.G. Moses, E.J. 
-m english III, A.L. Knasel, J.D. Blake, R. Shearin 


*diat,; Y 

Puyattic Clerkship (10) — 
^ ime, as part of resident team; ward rounds; work in outpatient de- 
ang Dent and specialty 


clinics under staff supervision; child psychiatry 
lectures, clinical conferences, grand rounds. Chil- 
(Annual, continuous 8-week rotation) 


e H * Y 
diatric Urology (5) 


ticipation ; 
es ton In clinical approaches on an inpatient and outpatient basis. 
leg, vent, diagnostic evaluation and the participation in surgical prob- 
7 p “Week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. 
*liatric Ort 

+ Week 


a Child euidan. 
dren’, Ho, Pidance, 
3» 


Belman 


hopaedic Surgery (5) McKay 
elective periods. Children's Hosp. 


e 


"hi 


Or R 
Medical "UM 
tents, 


.J. Rodriguez, E.S. Ohrlich (Research), B.M. McDonald, 

. Jones, S.P. Kapur, W.A. McGill II, D.W. 
imer chlager, B. Tsai, LS. Baron-Starke, I. Brook, GJ. Buffone, C.S. 
im, u< A. Guarinello, M.K. Hammock, R.A. 
Nay: Koch. N.C. Luban, B.J. Maron, C.R. Mock, S.L. Murray, C.M. 


.A. Cove, 
Werner, A.B. Zients, G.W. 
n. 
S.B.W. Wooten, C.E.J. Kimball, J.R.S. 
Peebles, 
hweitzer, J.M. Burgin, T.M. 
Barber, E.C. Esber, J.C. Fal- 
Steer- 
. Chisholm, R.P. 
. Latkin, M.E. Lederman, H.M. Meagher, 


Schwartz, A. 
fti orn, F, Strassburger, C.A.B. Schulman, D.N. Robins, S.H. Berk 


r, M.C. Modaressi, J.L. Gaiter, A.B. Livin- 
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A " d 
375 Pediatric Surgery (5) v 
Participation in an active, closely supervised surgical service for! 
and children, including congenital defects, cardiac surgery, trav! 
neoplasms. 4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. 
shell? 


376 Pediatric Neurology (5) 
and! 
Participation in diagnostic and therapeutic studies on inpatients 4 pii 
patients Rounds, conferences, seminars. 4-week elective periods. 


Hosp. 


377 Community Health said aaa ©) e" 
jc 


it is idöt by the Fiw 'omery County, Md., Heal cf 
Opportunity to work in outlying health centers and hoem P" p? 
cialty clinics. Familiarization with school health programs an 


4-week elective periods 


378 Genetics (5) ott 
Principles of basic human genetics with emphasis on the ay il 
child, chromosomal aberrations and genetic counselling. OPP n 
work in the genetic laboratory and to learn chromosoma 
4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. T 

"i 


379 Pediatric Intensive Care (5) 
Clinical and didactic material on the pathophysiology "wi . 
life-threatening illnesses, conditions, or injuries in childhor uq 
patient responsibility, extensive patient contact. Night call a 
vidually. 4-week elective periods. Children's Hosp. n 
V 
380 Clinical Pediatrics (5) I 
m. 
Full-time acting internship in pediatrics as part of resident tea cial 


s 
adolescent, infectious disease, general medicine, medica 


out-patient. This is an official Acting Internship in pediatrics. ( 

381 Pediatric Allergy (5) "m 

"m 

Introduction to pediatric allergy; clinics and wards. Some ° zie tive’ 

experimental techniques and preparation of extracts 4-wee 

ods. Children’s Hosp e 

MON, 

1 . 1 u 

382 Pediatric Radiology (5) " o" 

ut. A lis ; . ; a rime ae 

Participation in conferences and observation in the depo are d 
tional and newer non-conventional body imaging teachnid period 


: ve 
in problem solving in pediatric medicine. 4- week electi 


dren’s Hosp. f 

,J 

383 Cystic Fibrosis (5) m 
Detailed diagnosic and therapeutic procedures including s forosis P f 


cystic 


nutritional manifestations and complications in $ 
Med ical, d the 


from the newborn to those in their third decade 
chological, and social problems of cystic fibrosis 


lies. 4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. pd” 
384 Newborn and Premature (5) ys 


;e ph 
pasie Pio 
Principles and practices of neonatology emphasizing and 1 dis 
processing; their relationship to normal developme sp 


the newborn period. 4-week elective periods. Univ. 
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985 Chita Psychiatry (5) Egan 

Observation of and appropriate participation in diagnostic, consultative 
and follow-up work with hospitalized children and psychiatric outpatients. 
Clinical and theoretical conferences. Orientation to community child psy- 
chiatry and child mental health as part of service delivery system. 4-week 
elective periods. 


3 E we 
36 Pediatric Hematology (5) Leikin 


Clinical and laboratory studies of infants and children with hematologic 

IsOrders; bone marrow examinations. 4-week elective periods. Chil- 
ren’s Hosp, 

387 Clinical Pediatrics (5) 

Care of ne 

aPy; assign 


Soto 
wborn and children on inpatient basis; diagnostic studies, ther- 
ed reading. 4-week elective periods. Fairfax Hosp. 
388 

Newborn Medicine (5) Avery, Fletcher 


Observation and participation in the care of infants. 4-week elective peri- 
$. Children's Hosp. 
3 à 
89 Pediatric Cardiology (5) 
Physical di 
lion of ele 
4-week ele 


Scott, Perry 
agnosis of congenital and acquired heart diseases, interpreta- 


ctrocardiograms and vectorcardiograms, cardiac catherizations. 
Clive periods. Children's Hosp. 


390 
Extramural Pediatric Elective (arr.) 


" 
* department makes arrang 


ods gements for students to spend elective peri- 

lee Other institutions. Interested students should contact Dr. Jane 
A aro after they have obtained the following: (1) a letter. of approval 
om t € De 


€ taken, and (3) a description of the affiliations of the other 
nstitutio 
393 p 
" Pediatric , Mis 
i atric Anatomical Pathology and/or Clinical Chandra 
thology (5) 
rticipati : i " i — 
ation > lon in necropsy and surgical pathology service. Clinical corre- 


Clectiy Istopathology, laboratory studies, and clinical disease. 4-week 
394 © Periods. Children’s Hosp 
Pediatric Cin: 
— Clinical Laboratory (5) Hicks 
Indepth 7! Studies of infants and children correlated with clinical disease. 
Children’s pe” of laboratory diagnostic studies. 4-week elective periods. 

S Hosp. 

395 P 


"— Hung, August 

diagnosti 9f Patients with metabolic and endocrine disorders. Planning 

Possibly c and therapeutic programs for patients in an office setting and 

396 Th Or inpatients. 4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. 
© Handic. St 

ndicapped Child and Chronic Disease (5) Battle 


' ation and through tutorial 
ctive periods. Hosp. for Sick Children. 


Salcedo 


itamin D nephrology and hemodialysis; research opportunities 
Metabolism, acid-base physiology, intravenous nutrition, 


"4 
"tort 
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«ads, CP 
renal physiology, and calcium metabolism. 4 week elective periods: 
dren's Hosp 
f) 
ores à à k m 
398 Comprehensive Care (5) obe 9 
i ; in a 
Participating in both sick- and well-child care as administered ^ cri 
prehensive setting; experience in multidisciplinary approach; e Pont 
planning with other community agencies 1-week elective periods: 
hensive Health Care Program 
(i 
" ` , 05 i c cent" 
399 Community Pediatrics (>) a it 
For students primarily interested in private pediatrics practice osutt 0 
the nursery and pediatric ward of a community hospital; e peri” 
private pediatrics practice in an office setting. 4-week electiv 
Holy Cross Hosp. 
— ^ue e » 
Clinical Engineering p 
Chairman: W.S. Yamamoto 
Professors W.S. Yamamoto, H.V. Pipberger, J.J. Fefler 
Adjunct Professors J.K. Weston, L.E. Lipkin 
Professorial Lecturer B. Kemp 
T 


s R.A. Dunn (Research), F.H. Orthner 


Assistant Professors A Berson (Research), H.Z. Pipberger ( 
Ruttimann, W. Knaus (Research), J.R. Saklad gi 
tioners (3) - ef 
administratio y af 
Kasil terminolO® 


Associate Professor. h) 
Resear fo 


101 Practical Computing for New Health Practi 
in radiologic science and 


For students majoring 
to familiarize the student with computer systems, 
and I/O equipment. 


g 


cations programming, 


201 Theory of Medicine (1) ject 
` „aring Seley 
Required course for first-year medical students, covering plic 
utility, decision theory as aP dici® i 
qi 


biostatistics, epidemiology, 


Examination of the epistemology 9 


practice of medicine. 
dical Students (5) 


351 Clinical Engineering for Me 
u 
oblems. ~.s 


technology as applied to medical pr „tices 
) PI ni practi nm 


sign?” p. 
ons 


Engineering 


assigned for tutorial instruction 1n the principles 

engineering. Participation in current laboratory P! 

and study. Minicomputer and microcomputer hardware 9 

second-, and fourth-year medical students: : 
M 


> as 
ojects a 


| tive for first-, 
| periods for seniors. Warwick Bldg. 


| 153 Medical Computing (5) 
Aspects of computer usage, 
grams which involve clinica 


sis, pulmonary function calculation, 


cal modeling, data processing, and manageri 


including preparation 
í S 
| or research applications 
medical file 
al compu 


manage 
ting: 


the staff may be 


able to supervise 
Choice: 


a student in an ar 
In general. however. the 


e program wil 
ratory instruction Elective for first second-, 
ents, 4-week 


354 Autom 


Unde 
and p 


! consist of cl 
if 


anc 


elective periods for senic rs. Warwick Bldg 


ated Medical Measurement Syste 


r Supervision, the student will work in 
articipate in tl 


tne process of new 
the System. Seminar discu 


ms (5) 


implement 
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rea of the student's 
classroom or labo- 
ourth-year medical stu- 


Staff 


a multiphasic screening clinic 
tations and in evaluation of 


Staff 


ssion of variability in clinical findings, preventive 
medicine. and occupational medicine. 4-week elective periods. Warwick 
ldg, 
390 RY 
Extramural Clinical Engineering Elective (arr.) 
1 
She department sponsors fourth-year students spending one or 
ive periods at oth 


er institutions. Programs must > 
artment staff 


have 
9! the dep 


fess Pas ei 
30r A El 
Soci Bart 
“ale "Ofessoy M.L. 1 
late Js, "^L. Lurner 


“ee linin 
Nigra Mica] Professors W.M. Narva, O.G. Rodman, C.S. 


more elec- 


the prior approval 


| Brown, T.P. 
Visto 
it p 
Sisan fessor M. Braun I 
lini, A 
ot, | cal Professors P.L. Repetto, Jr.. D Mitchell, L.J. Eanet. S.H. 
C; 9lom W au, D.N. Robins, A.R Ugel, M. Chadab, A Gaisin, H.S 
"hica] lr h G. Klingler, D.L. Pierson 
Sen: Structy RN 
Cig] etua, N- DeAngelis 
(re I 
3 0D Ed. N. Kanof, J.A. Kenney, Jr. 
er ‘Nes n 
an ology Clinic (5) Elgart 
rence. Bin Aet 
tients with Y lectures, and attendance at dermatology clinic where pa- 
Of co a Wide Variety of dermatoses are seen. Diagnosis and treatment 
for Usin S skin disorders. Dermatologic surgical procedures, technique 
diagnosis ‘Quid nitrogen, culture and identification of fungi, microscopic 
Am ula; common Cutaneous diseases. 4-week elective periods. Univ. 
38] tory Care Ctr. 
erma n 
ame ‘ology Clinic (5) Turner 
as De 
382 "Tm 380. 4-week el 


ective periods. Group Health Asso., Inc. 
R t Clinic (5) 
383 ™ Derm 380 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Ge 
. c (5) 
Hosp "5 Derm 380. 


n. Hosp. 
erm = 
Sam, ology Clini 


4-week elective periods. 


Rodman 


Andrews Air Force Base 


‘*@t¢ee¢ 8% 
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NP 
js 


i sole js 
medicine. Mechanisms of d ist 


385 Dermatology in General Medicine (5) 
(Formerly Derm 388) 


Dermatology as related to internal 


in-depth approach to dermatologic medical problems; advance 
4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. í 
Si 

386 Private Office Practices (5) 
4-week elective periods. 1 
aas jch 
387 Clinical Dermatology (5) rd j 
atient 


Introduction to clinical dermatology, by working in the out-p? 
tology clinic, observing in-patient consultations, reviewing histop? virt 


^ > ^ : re 
performing skin biopsies. Close supervision by staff. Interview 
4-week elective periods. VA Hosp. 


390 Extramural Dermatology Elective (arr.) T. o 
The department makes arrangements for students to spend 4- "— dil 
periods at other institutions. Interested students should contact 
man of the department. 
Health Care Sciences ~ 
Chairman: J.E. Ott 
Director of Division of Geriatric Medicine V.A. Portnoi 
Professors T.E. Piemme, F.C. Green, J. LaRosa, J.E. Ott 
Clinical Professor A.B. Rosenbaum 
Professorial Lecturer R.S. Hanft $. y 


i, 
Associate Professors R. Keimowitz, P.J. Steinglass, V.A. Portno 


spingto™ Jr 


baum 

Associate Clinical Professors P. Birk, S.J.N. Sugar, w.J. Was 
Marinoff 

Associate Professorial Lecturer J.L. Falkson Sank, N 

Assistant Professors J.M. Wise, M.R. Silverman, G.W. Bailey, L. ison s 
Lindenmuth, A.W. Stone, N.W. Matheson (Research), L.G. Pas Gu ari 
Boren (Research), S.S. Edelstein, D.S. Edge, N.Z. Einstein, ^» at 

|? 


K.R. Katterjohn, M.A. Parker, R.K. Riegelman, J. Shapiro» wA 
pallon id 


Assistant Clinical Professors G.A. Ellsworth, S.F. Fiscina, J.C. 
lieb, J.D. Hines, R.A. Berenson, M.S. Donaldson (Research 
C.S. Hyatt, C.B. Mount, G.M. Shumaik, A.O Woods 1 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.K. Miller, S.E.H. Raviv, CJ. presei” 

Instructors K.R. Sorem, W.A. Stein, G. Merriweather, y 

Shaffer 


Hos 


sera tion 
at the Veterans Administra 


* Dr. Fischman is Chief of the Dermatology Service 


HEALTH CARE SCIENCES 101 
Adiune 
ini : Instructor L.K. Davies 
Ca, ; 1 . r 

Vv g ructors N.T. Connally, V.T Miller, R.A. Berenson, E.B. Hume, 
Brog abian, J.C, Arnett, Jr., D. Chua, J.A. Noronha, S.R Armstrong, H.S. 
Speciq Y : Jackson, G.A. Logsdon, J.W McClelland, J.C. Noves 
Pecig £ 


vxlMrers JW, Argent, Jr., V.D. Buechler, W.R. Chiarulli, D.E. Deliz, 


an e Dimapilis, K. Goanos, J.L. Haythe. I E. Jones, A.E. Keen, J.H 
Trievel, Re Marin, J.I Preston, R.H. Price, G. Rivers, E.M. Taft, P.E 
Brodie, R -E. Webber, J.N. Wray, R.W. Angel, W.G. Boettcher, Jr., | 
Rpg? ~D. Cox, D.L. Duncan, A.F 


LaVia, R.G. Legg, W.F. Popiela, Jr., 
Thomas, M.T. Threatt, A.E. Wickens 
C —— T áo 
Ours N Number, 
e 
e 


UWZafavo K.L 


d from 10 through 96 are limited to milit 


ary personnel in off- 
Sciences programs. 


10 
Anatomy and Physiology (3) 


St 
Judy of the human body: esteology, arthrology, myology, 


im z ) 
tery ology; circulatory, respiratory, digestive, endocrine, 
Ous, and reproductive systems. 


Staff 
hematology, 
excretory, 


l 1 

l Applied Anat 
PPlication of and physiological principles. Control of hem- 
Nune itation, management of shock, relief of pain; 
Physica] 


condit; examination, nutrition, fluid and electrolyte balance, respiratory 
!ons, childbirth. 


omy and Physiology (6) 


anatomical 
» methods of resusc 


Staff 


l5 Ph 
a d (quor 
apa ecology and Toxicology (5) Staff 
Icing : . 
mati, al Substances used in treating people: pharmaceutical mathe- 
Potent; terminology, preparations, compounding, physiological action and 
lal toxic reactions of certain drugs, legal aspects of drug regulations. 
!6 Clinical La : s 
-aboratory Techniques and Procedures (arr.) Staff 
r : : : : : 
Cr ratory Procedures used in basic health maintenance. Use of mi- 
Oscope 


stain, urinalysis, blood sedi- 
. 9D rate, RPR card 


test, coagulation and bleeding time, blood 
! & blood typing. 
ntroducțt; in 
ws duction to Epidemiology (2) Staff 
cedures common communicable diseases, immunologic factors, and pro- 
7D; * Ontact interviewing and reporting of the communicable diseases. 
is TR 
vagy Sanitation (2) Staff 
e 
lion Y o nuclear, 


» Pers biological, and chemical hazards; emphasis on detec- 
Sonne] Protection, and related functions. 

vi 

Tonmental San 


Stud > itation (3) Staff 
F ' iae environmental factors which contribute to human health. 
à er, living and working spaces, economics, and pest control. 

edical Mata.: 
t. Materia] Management (3) Staff 
al man 


agement in the medical facility. Budget and budgeting 
ating budget, purchasing, material receipt and in- 

í record « Of equipment and supplies, controlled medicinals, 
Oper. Cards, surveys and adjustments, classes of plant property, 
) Accountability. storage requirements. 


93 


94 


95 


96 


102 


109 


110 


113 


116 


119 


SCHOOL 


UC. e "prt 


OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES 

X H r] H Y 

Health Systems Administration I (4) " 
Health systems organization. General office procedures, basic Y 


methods, standard subject identification codes, filing procedure» ig 
disposal, security of patient information, correspondence, 


manuals. f 
y 


Health Systems Administration II (4) 


Planning office systems, procedures, environment, and location s 
control, work measurement methods, authority and organizati 


- - : »rvisiolt* 
tionships, principles of office organization, employee supervisio " 


4 


Records Management (6) 7 
nnel, P 


Public health records management. Classification of perso 
records, promotions, educational services, career developmen stati” 
orientation, medical care eligibility, patient data System» 
analysis. : 
y 
Clinical Experience (arr.) roe! 


, a 
" ; , i + nines le 
Supervised experience and research. Application of princip! 


didactic experience to the practical situation. oy 
y 
Food and Water Sanitation (4) ux ý 
. ; ^- rea, 
General characteristics of urban and rural water systems, : functi 
distribution, public bathing place sanitation, design an " pro, 
water treatment facilities, Dairy products and food sanitat food ind” 
storing, and distributing food. Supervision and training o 
personnel. 9 


Human Behavior I (2) andit; 
TT ; avs of unders gj 

Introduction to psychiatric assessments and to ways € aues $ et 

working with a variety of patients. Problem-solving techniq 


sized through the use of conceptual models (Fall) g 


Anatomy for New Health Practitioners (3) 


Jy) 
yJ 


(Formerly Structure of the Human Bod w 


ajo 
, and the M ug 
Gross and microscopic make-up of the human body and cardio" y 
nervous, endocrine, ated: M 
and inteET tand, 


lop unde, sf 


systems: cellular, musculoskeletal, 
respiratory, gastrointestinal, urinary, reproductive, 
edge of structure at the cellular level is used to deve 
the organization of the human body at tissue, Organ, ©. 
levels. Disease processes and clinical applications are cons! , 
tory work is limited to prosected anatomical demonstrations. y 
Medicine and Society (1) 


Current topics of interest to the health care professiona «gre $ 
e health €* 


develop an understanding of his or her role in th ing) ; 

how that role may be developed in the future. (Spr! pr 
y 

Medical Terminology (arr.) i " Ü 


Terminology and vocabulary basic to all are: d 


pital services, and allied health specialties. (Fall) 

m 

: ` f 

Patient Care I (arr.) xa. 

v : 1 d pysical of W 

Clinical interviewing (or history taking), an p jeve! "dis" 
C a beginner's -rical sP 


designed to permit the student to achieve ior clinic® © 
; »havior; 
competence, defined in terms of attitudes and beha 


fundamental knowledge. (Fall) 
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125... 


26 Manifestations of Disease (arr.) Staff 


An intradisciplinary course presenting the pathologic and abnormal struc- 
lure ang function encountered in clinical disease states, A functional 
"PProach to clinical medicine, including sign symptoms and diagnosis of 
Isease states, Prerequisite: HCS 110, 112; Phyl 111. (Spring) 
13 — 
! Human Behavior II (2) Staff 
Continuation of HCS 109. Prerequisite: HCS 109 (Spring) 
134 Pas: . 
^ Patient Care II (2) staff 
Continuation of HCS 119 Prerequisite: HCS 119 (Spring) 


alth Care (1) Pawlson 


the course will be on the interface 


between the individual 
atient interaction and the 


various forces of society which 


impact on the practitioner and the patient. The contribution 
f law, ethics, economics, and government to the health care system will 
Introduced in lectures and panel discussions, and illustrated with case 
l4 ES (Spring) 
 Clinical-Pathological Correlation (0) Stafl 
hree hours à week for 8 weeks 


er Format for case presentations and prop- 
re Method for clinical integration of signs and symptoms of disease. Pre- 
* Quisite: HCS 116. (Spring) 
T 4 lu 3 Pra néte? " " " 
Tse Practitioner Seminar I (2) Silverman 
iy dynamics, 
“opment of the 
143 N 


urse Practition 


role resocialization, and current 


issues influencing de- 
nurse practitioner role. 


er Seminar II (3) 


Ontinuatio 7 “© 149 
144. n of HCS 142. 


Silverman 


u "»^ « - 
rse Practitioner Seminar III (1) 


Silverman 
Ontinuati une 
145 p "nuation of HCS 142 and 143. 
? Primg ` T ` f et 
pL n Care and Therapeutics (3) Staff 
nerly ? 2 
Co terly Management of Primary Care Problems [2] 
m k EAE 
Present Office Pediatric and adult medicine problems, Lectures, case 
68 ations, and audiovisual presentations, 
Su les " 
Tm and Diagnostic Procedures (1) Stafi 
erly no credi 
Fu credit) 


Bas. centals for 
asics or Preparat 
Suturi are 


ing, Intrav 


performing several diagnostic 
ion and execution of procedur 
ho €nous infusion. 
1 8 Knowledge of , 
9 Adio} x 
m ogy (1) Staff 
asis T uf . ^ 
> On basic language, science, and principles of radiology, includ- 
as safety, positioning, protection-requesting studies, etc. 
of lopographic anatomy as applied to radiology. The dif- 
abnormal from normal on chest, abdominal, and extremity 
ints ttern recognition along with a systematic approach to each 
r A : - 
14g El Pretation (Fall) 
“ctrocardi, A 
Empha graphy (1) 
gr Sis on 
am by cach 


and surgical procedures. 
es such as venipuncture, 
Proper surgical decorum, development of 
arious surgical instruments and sutures. (Spring) 


asic Clemente 
fere int vents 
films lon of 


Xray asic Pa 


Staff 
technically competent electrocardio- 
asic theory behind electrocardiography as well as 


the performance of a 
Student. B 


fate 
teen t? 
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i interpretation of basic EKG patterns. Common errors of taking ee, 

4 ing EKGs. Identification of common normal and abnormal wave Pi 

| on EKGs. Value and appropriate use ol echocardiography an m. 

cardiography. Principles of performing simple exercise tolerance 

i Su 

i 151 Clinical Pharmacology (1) 

i (Formerly two credits) of 

e ust 


Day-to-day clinical situations for discussion of the appropriate ag 
a primary care practice: vi 
and contraindica! y 
d isadvantase « 
Iternative ! (i 
f the IMP" y 
istor 


some of the more common drugs in 
actions, routes of administration, indications, 
applied to specific clinical examples. Advantages, 
reasons for deciding on the primary drug and possible a 


When and how to use PDR. Review and discussion 0 
complete drug his 


and advantages of taking an accurate and 
requisite: Phar 158. (Summer) 
y 


153 Gynecology Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (3) Ma 
Three-week required rotation for nurse practitioner students. 
ment of gynecological problems in ambulatory setting. P 

ive 

154 Gerontology Practicum (arr.) sil 
(Formerly Independent Study) "m 
Elective rotation for nurse practitioner students. with goi rg 

approval of advisor, students develop individual study an 


objectives. g 
157 Primary Care Preceptorship: Nurse Practitioner (6) i " 
Six-week required rotation for nurse practitioner students. 
patient management in ambulatory setting. g 
160 Medical Inpatient (5) collect lj 
T : acognizes a 
Six-week rotation in which the student learns to recor sp 
integrate information regarding the medical problems pa care 
. a patie g p 


patient. The student works on the medical wa 
resident 


under the supervision of the medical 

cian. Initial patient evaluation data base (history, P 

and assistance wit 
ra ac 

basic aPP'7. probit 


diagnostic and therapeutic procedures) 
agement. Daily rounds with emphasis on the 


treatment pathophysiology, and prevention of disease. uired 3.5 9 
ented Medical Record System is used. Attendance 15 — s (ul 
: u 
rounds, teaching rounds, noon conferences and grand rO 
cal service. Students stand regular call status. y 
163 Medical Outpatient (5) recos 
m" s , 4 earns tO o" 
Six-week required rotation in which the student learns edical vi 
lect, and integrate information regarding various pro? y 
. ambulatory * pi 


encountered in an ambulatory setting. Common / 
c } e £ d to a ptet: y 


both acute and chronic nature. The student 1s assignee "ith cen y 
; ; ity health ie, 
setting such as outpatient clinic, HMO, or commun up visits T. 

| patients are evaluated with staff assistance and follow” ilizatio® ^ 
| vised by the staff. Emphasis on differential diagnosis, „dicine: , 
| latory facilities, patient management, and preventive me ; 
165 Medical Outpatient: Nurse Practitioner (arr.) 4 " 

j . R k arrange ti 

Required rotation for nurse practitioner students, at pulato? 
ent in ambu 


of advisor. All aspects of patient managem 
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l . 
66 Surgical Inpatient (5) 


Staff 
PX-Week required rotation in which the student learns to recognize, col- 
ect, and integrate information relating to the 
Blven in-depth experience 
Ment of the sur 


Workup, make 


surgical patient. Students are 
in the pre-operative and post-operative manage- 
gical inpatient; they are 


ught to perform a pre« perative 
progress notes, and participate in operative procedures 
rvision of the surgical staff Ihe student is also expected to 


Under close supe 
Stand call. Attendance by the student at all surgical rounds is mandatory. 


169 
Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Staff 
Six-week required rotation in which the student learns to recognize, col- 
ect, and integrate information regarding the obstetrical and gynecological 
nent: Students work up and follow patients on the obstetrical and gyne- 
logic: : ^ . i : 
d 98lcal service, and assist in deliveries and gy necologic/obstetric proce- 
ek Students attend all regularly scheduled obstetric and gynecologic 
ard rounds, Conferences, and seminars conducted by the staff. 

1700 
zStetrics; Nurse Practitioner (2) Staff 
nan T Ok elective rotation for nurse practitioner students. With guid- 
l e and approval of advisor, students develop individual study and 
*àrni 


ng Objectives 


l Pediat: 
*diatric Outpatient: Nurse P 


ractitioner (3) Staff 
Prac week rotation for nurse practitioner students Ambulatory pediatric 
actice, 
172 Pan: 
* Pediatric Outpatient (5) Staff 
ie required TOtation in which the student learns to recognize, col- 
Utpation, Gen information regarding medical problems of the pediatric 
direction ; tudents are assigned to a pediatric outpatient setting under the 
history i. à physician where they learn normal childhood development, 
ent ales Pi and physical examination of infants and children. The stu- 
Nesses ang p COPS skills in the management of common childhood ill- 
lisp. In parental counseling. 
5 Primary C; 1 : 
Required pare Preceptorship (arr.) Stafi 
Me icine rotation for allied health students. All aspects of primary care 
178 * *20spital rounds with attending physicians. 
Emerge 
Six ney Medicine (5) 


A, Staff 
in enki rotation in which the student learns to recognize, col- 
ave TOtation shit, information regarding th emergency patient. Students 
Cal Xperience "we to ensure maximum exposure to patient load and clini- 
Taumatic “e. Opportunity to deal with a variety of acute life-threatening, 
Management” Psychiatric emergencies. Surgical and medical emergency 
Slcian Problems under the 


TM 8, Attendan 


e 


supervision of the emergency room phy- 


~e I5 required at all applicable conferences. 


: Nurse Practitioner (2) Staff 


Cek . , à . 
Urgical es “ation required for nurse practitioner students. Medical and 
180 p "ergency management problems. 
tracti 
icum in Epwi ^ S 
Su tvi in Environmental Health (10) Staff 
i sed fie . 
Waste leldwork. Food service, housing, 


ante and ; water, sewage and solid 
Md conte wiectious diseases. Occupational health problems. Reports 
Oference 
ices 


193 Issues in Aging (3) 


199 Independent Study (5) 


"*<#@2¢ee0g8t? 
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pr 

r «1. bio? 

aging, including social, "T. 
juest lecturers IMO s seg 
affiliate gi 
te StU em 


Seminar on the nature and problems of 


cal, economic, legal, and health care needs. € 


fessors from several University schools and experts from 


tions and the community. Designed primarily for gradu: , in? 
the social sciences and health care administration and for stv 

medical school. (Fall and spring) 

gi 

194 Practicum in Gerontology and Geriatric Care (arr.) "T 

and PM 


in administration 


Supervised fieldwork with the elderly or " 
with other schools ? rad 


for the elderly. Offered in cooperation 

ments of the University. Primarily for undergraduate est 

students in the social sciences and health care administration: atio 

students in the medical school pursuing the B.S. with à conce yal 

gerontology degree. Open to others with departmenta appr 

(Fall and spring) 

Bor 

195 Second Careers in Health Care (arr.) " $ 


w 
12 hours per pe W 
careers in! yii 
career ? 


Lectures, discussions, and fieldwork (eight to 
signed to help older students who are seeking second 
career choices. Health care 


field to make realistic 
(Fall and spring) 


opportunities and personnel needs. | 
LY 
196 Issues in American Health Care (arr.) rican he 
-: r ; -— meri, ge 
Fieldwork combined with academic study of the present err er of *, 
care system and its problems: cost, quality of care, * incer? ats 
ethical issues, health education, consumer issues. Field uv s 

20 hours per week) in appropriate health-related activities: 
permission of instructor. (Fall and spring) y 
198 Psychiatry (5) m y 
: . . »arns to T? c 
Six-week required rotation in which the student learns inpatien m 
lect, and integrate information regarding the psychiat ag rounds y 
r s ^ »achi 
cation and management of psychiatric illness. Teach psychOP id 
group seminars, and grand rounds provide instruction e team y^, 
and treatment methods. As an integral part of the treatm king ji 

a 


ire of the psychiatric patic® patient 


dent participates in the c: " 
to elicit information from 


with the faculty, learning 
family, and interpreting findings. 


ual student. 


Clinical rotation in area chosen by individ : rova 
sen area determined before enrollment Advisor $ app 
area of study and learning objectives. 
28 sof 
230 Emergency Medicine I (1) resent j 
pidactic PP” bj 


medical students 


Required course for first-year | cà 
e-hospità! © 


guest speakers on general principles in the p! 


of victims of accident and iliness. Emphasis on E 
cardio-P. 


of typical emergencies. Patient. assessment, intraveno det 

tion, bandaging and splinting, lifts and carries, actice Pgp 
: : ies to practi“ adi” 

parenteral drug administration. Opportunities schedule ra 


skills and rescue techniques during regularly 
sions. (Spring) 
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23 2 
l Emergency Medicine II 
Elective continuation of HCS 230. The stud It is expected to develop pr 
Iciency equivalent to that 
nities to sper 


pre 
of an emergency medical technician 


cian. Opportu- 


id time in the l niversity Emergency Room and ride on either 
à basic life support ambulance or mobile intensive Care unit with the in 
Sttuctor. After successful completion of Eme y Medicine I the 
Student js awarded an Emergency Medical Tec! cian certific he 
U Niversity 

301 e 

Clerkship in Primary Care (10) Stafl 
Required for third-year medical students. ( are of patients in ambulatory 
Setting, Includes pa pation in University's prepaid healt plan (HMO), 
emergency 


: room, and office practice of 
sians, and family pr 
le to 
Practice 


internists, general pediatri- 


ictitioners, Emphasis on specialty skills which contrib 
Physician's Capacity to care for 
Of or 


ca common minor illnesses, Office 
: thopaedics, ot laryngology and ophthalmology 
~ ticipation with District of Columbia Fire Department 
ambulance calls. Lecture series provides foundation f 
illnesses in ambulatory setting 


academic year 


dermatology 
in responding to 
common 


or office management 
Out the 


8-week elective periods through- 
‘mbulatory Health Care (5) Guarinello 
Or sen; 5 : . 
Senior medical students. Research or clinical experience in primary 

pat ^ care, 4 week elective periods d rng wh 
c, Il projects such as medical audit, study of organization of health 
> and problems of underserved populations. Exchange with simi- 


ar i i l 
Pating Eram In other institutions is possible, especially for those partici- 
8 in mode] family practice units 


ich students partici- 


Pawlson 
Or sen; : 

e Or medic Assignment to an 
Columbia. Instruction by 
Emphasizes car 
à, drug 


emergency room in the 
full-time and resident emergency- 
lio-pulmonary resuscitation and management 
coma, and common illnesses and injuries in 


4-week elective periods Limited to two students 


Overdose, 
' Care Setting, 

361 
amily Pract 
Students à - 
to eight weeks in a familv 
Je > y 

Practit: ES. ounty, Maryland. 


practice preceptorship in 
by board-certified family 
ounty Medical Center. The physicians are 


niversity of Maryland Family Practice Program of 
" I$ à part 


Supervision is 


'are (1) 
course will be on the interface between the individual 
Interaction and the various 
act on the pract 

economics, 
d in 


forces of society which 
itioner and the patient. The contribution 
and government to 


imp 


the health care system will 
and panel discussions, and illustrated with case 
second-year medical students. 


lectures 
lired for 
n ntal He, 

ealth Provision in the Primary Care Setting (5) Sank 


i students who seek clinical 
tal health pr 


experience in a multi-disci- 


actice, with emphasis on the short-term treatment 


S860 @ r9 * 
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in a primary care setting. 


of patients commonly presenting 
depression, í 


exposed to such problems às sexual dysfunction, 
presented in an 


somatic symptoms as they are 
The student is given the opportunity to perform 
groups, follow patients, and provide consultati 
Limited to one student per session for a minimum 


initial evam s 
serve on to prim je 
see 

teams 6-we 
period. 
d one 9 2 
tment ^ 


390 Extramural Health Care Sciences Elective (arr.) 
students to spen 


The department makes arrangements for 
I t 
roval of the depar 


elective periods at other institutions. App 
man required. 


Interdisciplinary Courses 


212 Neurobiol 


First-year medical students are required to take Idis 

ministered by the Departments of Anatomy and Physiology. q 
212 Neurobiology (5) "m 
e st all 
Same as Anat 212 and Phyl 212. Integrated survey of the ost! 

function of the human nervous system; lecture, clinica 
and laboratory. el 
^ quif 
" " " $ . P is req " 
Introduction to Clinical Sciences, an interdisciplinary program, discus 
» ane! © ul 
medical students in the second year. By means of lectures, per " 
: ' j . inati 5 € e. 
seminars, case presentations, demonstrations, and examination? and pref 
s 4 ¢ 


provides students with basic instruction in vari gree! © 
the clinical clerkships an ust 


ram is coordina i 
the Schoo c d "n 

wt. j 
atives i not 
Anne Wm 


acolo£" 
1i 


them professionally and personally for 
tives in the third and fourth years. The prog 
ommittee on Educational Policy of 
[he task force consists of represent 
rogram: 
ot Pharm 1 
pathology Cif 
sciences a d 
Scie c pm 
below)» 


appointed by the C 
and Health Sciences. 
partments responsible for teaching courses in the p 
Department of Medicine; James Straw, Department 
Frank Miller, Department of 


Scott, Dean's Office; 
1 Behavioral 


Cheryl Dunn, Department of Psychiatry anc 


O'Toole, second-year student. In addition to Idis 301 (see 

consists of Path 201, Phar 201, HCS 137, and Pchi 201. y 

^ uis $132 jl 

301 Introduction to Clinical Medicine (16) ronda 

> -ourse gl? 

One-year course. Integrated, organ-oriented con opment defe 

struction in anesthesiology, child health and develop halo” 
gynecology, internal medicine, neurology, obstetric agnosis: 


chiatry, radiology, and surgery; emphasis on physicé 


Medical and Public Affairs 


Chairman: M. Head 


MEDICINE 


Prog, 
lessons M. Head, D.J. 


El Sharpe 
“SOciate P 


rofessors 
aters, Jr 


Assi stant Pro fe 


F.J. Kavanaugh (Research), R.H 


Ross (Resear« h), F 
(Researi h) 


'5sors I.C. Mohler, Jr. (Researc h), S.S Rogers (Research) 

35 = 

?l Law and Medicine (2) 
(Formerly F 
Open to 2nd-year medical students. Prot 
al Interests of lawyers and physicians overlap Malpractice, 
litigation, licensure and discipline, 
Other institutions, anc 


orensic Medicine) 


1 compelled treatment. (Spring) 


bbin, F Divisions: H.E. Ratcliffe (Allergy), A.M. 


Ross (Cardiology), W.O. 
tizon (injo, Gastroenterology), 


L.S. Lessin (Hematology-Onc ology), C.U. 
Metabo e tious Diseases), K Wipplinger (Internal Medicine ), K.L. Becker 
Ta ana and Endocine Diseases), S.V. Spagnolo (Pulmonary Diseases), I.G 
Felts, J : (Rehabilitation Medicine), A.E. Parrish (Renal Diseases), W.R. 


` teumatology ) 


"V. Wott ' ; ansky, J.M. Evans, C.S. Tidball (Research), A.E. Parrish, 

Kelso » LG Tamagna, J.J. Feffer, T.E. Piemme, L. Bernstein, G.A. 
LL." V. Pipberger, H.J. Zimmerman, J.A. Curtin, R.P. Kaufman, 
Ii sheng, F "i ee 


Rehabilitation Medicine), W.O. Dobbins 


. » E.R. Simon, A.C. Hollinshead (Research- 
Tamer, J.D. 


M. Reiss, K.L 


-Pharmac ology), 
Finkelstein, L.S. Lessin, W.P. Baker, W.M. Lukash, 


Mourad Becker, W.F. Barth, V.T. DeVita, G.D. Eng, LI. Hsu, 
Ac Reba 7 + "ierce, H.E. Ratcliffe, D. Castell, M. Elgart, F.M. Muggia, 
Clinico ' "€. Rios, J. LaRosa, J. Lindsay, Jr., A.M. Ross 


Protes, 
Gne Walt ors JJ. Rheingold, T.S. Sappington, A.B Rosenbaum, T.J. 
ner, SH »- Stolar, C.W. T hompson, M. Gusack, E.P. Parker III, H.M. 
“er, Sy p -9ube, M. Fuchs, B. Nelson, H.L. Kamenetz, F.J. Murray, A 


CE anovitch, F.A Finnerty, N.P. Trujillo, M.S. Wolfe 
l'Ofess,,,.. 
i “*80rs J.P, Naughton, V.L. Nickel, J.N. Sheagren 
Ds “on Lecturer, W.C 


Cdric . Roberts (Cardiology and Pathology), S.M. Fox III, 
Ato. Son, H.A, Mc 


Ociate p >Allister 
Man V Fofessors W.R. | | Ir. J.B. O'C ll. K. W linger, P.A. G 
Wp’ VH. Scott. p ve; Felts, Jr., J.B. O'Connell, K. Wipplinger, P.A. Gor- 


gy : Witorsch, R, Keimowitz, D.S. O'Leary, G.P. Schechter, 
(Re, Ch), Pas > Gold, S.V; Spagnolo, J.E. Zimmerman, G.S. Folsom 
Berkman, W.S. Chiu, P.P. Klug, P. Cohen, D.W. Dew 

OSSieCk, Jr., A.L. Ginsberg, R.A. Goldstein, K. Goldstein, 
Mallik (Resear: h), P.D. Kind, A.M.S Thompson, C.U. 


Sharpe, Head, Fiscina 


blems arising when the profession- 
personal injury 
ethics and economics, hospitals and 


tx 
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| ; " :a de Wi 
t Adjunct Associate Professors L.W. Marshall, A.P. Belmont, W.T. Friede 
E.A. Jones 


Associate C linical Professors J.W. Latimer, Jr., H.D Ecker, C. W. Jones, ¥ 
Mensh, M.H. Rosenberg, J. Kleh, iP. Mann, E. Adelson, A. Rusk 
Thomas. W.O. Bailey, Jr., R.B. Benedict, S.W. Kirstein, I. Kessler, V W. 
C.A. Schulman, J.M. Pisani, J King M.H. Jacobson, R standards V 
Leonard, J. Fenton, P. Birk, R.B.W. Smith, L.B. Hobson, A. w. Danish Mor? 
Lear, O.W. Donnelly, S.J. Talpers, R. Scalettar, R.S. Wilkinson, D.^' y 
witz, N.L. Christopher, G.H. Nachnani, R.A Fischer, R.M Kaufman p, p 
Stern. L.M. Weiss, R.K. Sarin, D. Ein, D.A O'Kieffe, J.R. Sha ig 
Holland. S.J. Wolin, J.B. Calatayud, B. Grand, D.R. Rosing, H.C: Mert! 
J.W. Walsh, G.S. Belaval, J.I Mermel, G.R.G. Werth, A Seltzer, + ee 

N. Tublin, A. Guha 


E 


Associate Professorial Lecturer J.C. Penhos h 
n 


Assistant Professors C.H. Chan, M.H. Cohen, S.H. Mens lelson, 
K.H. Chase, D.B. Gail (Research), F.H. Corcoran, R.D. Gaskin’ Amie 
Georges, E. Perlin, I. Scher, O.C.L. Silva, N.W. Lindenmuth, A.N. 
ble, L.D. Bohan, D.F, Fragnul, A.W. Stone, E.C. Flores, J.C. 
Braun III, J.H. Gaskin, R.P. Jacobs, W. Kurland, M H. Lin ( 
Saunders, S. Scott, Jr., M.A. Araoye (Research), D.S. Edge, NZ Levi 
M. Enders, D.E. Fleischer, B.J. Gaffney, T.V. Kuzmowych, 5- “ues! 
D.G. Borenstein, M.D. Delaney, N. Kimani, H.N. Wall, JT., Re oot 
(Research), M.A. Parker, L.H. Pierce, Jr., M.I. Robinson, , Re 
(Research), F.M. Ryan, C.T. Spiegel, J.H. Stuckey, P.J. W archol 


Adjunct Assistant Professor D.M. Poretz ott 
y Lo 


j JW 
Assistant Clinical Professors D. Horwitz, M.H. Rose, A. Friedman sipe 


T.L. Hartman, B. Rabkin, C.E. Law, Sr., H.O. Mott, N.H. ] crow" 


| B.H. Ostrow, W.R. Ehrmantraut, G.A. Chapman, 5 Babin, 44 GT: E 
| F.K. Harris II, R.F. Dyer, H.I. Passes, R.S. Poole, M.A. Sisle SN. 
| nomos, I. Ardam, S.E. Barr, H.A. Moskovitz, J.T. H: igenbucher, _ Fett 


Biben, W.H. Harvey, W. Kurstin, ie ^ Sine 

| P. Schlein, D.J. Hand, P.A. Haber, G.J. Thorpe, C Rudzka Ba 

E.B. Thompson, R. Schoenfeld, M.M. Shefferman, A.M Wert y 

lanski, R.J. Karpick, M.S. Maillis, W.Y.K. Goo, M.J. Halbe erst Gi ver 

man, T.P. Dwyer, S.M. Fidler, = — A. Segal, B.L. Manalo, Pg a^ 

M. J. Haut, R.A. Nicklas, R.F. Cioffi, F. Meyers, R.W. Turner, *. N. quf 

L.F. Barker, D.D. Haut, P.P.1 con H.S. Mirsky, J.A. Kark, J. pie, 

D.B. Simon, R.A. Noble, H.A. Schwartz, P. AssatoUDds s 4 

Brandes, R. Evans III, S.G. Goldberger, A.A. Oboler, M Phi 

son. G.W. Ward, Jr., I. Weiszer, D. Yoo, C.B Abrams, l A - "( 

Berk, K.J. Dickie, L.J. Eron, A. Frank, S.D Goldberg. ^ CN Robi y 

Mulhauser, M.A. Newman, A.A. Nimetz, R.J Osheroff, D oh. J. ey 

Seymour, A.B. Shauer, B.E. Sherwin, r G. Sinderson, B.K d LP 

| | J. Taubin, M.L. Turner, B. Arling, E.A. Beeman, R.A. Berens s Fi 

H.D. Capone, M.I. Cinnamon, G.B. C ial R.A. Dii Housemat có 

Fredd, D.H. Goodman, A. Grollman, T.C. Havell ĮI, S.H. y DE Mal 

Heckman, S.K. Irani, P.C. Latkin, P.H. Levine, A-O e , 
B.A.M. Meyers, M. Mohamadi, J.A. Ocuin, G.M. Orr, ? 


J.P. Lucas, F. Chucker, L.H 


Qtchi ° 


MEDICINE 


Po. +. 
ark, JS, Putnam, 


" A. Rotsztain, I. Spector, M. Stock, D.H Waterman, L.A 
Sneski, K y. Yeur 


1g 
Assist 

ang Professorial Lecturer C.D. } urberg 
"Structo, 
Clinic 
Dw Instructors N.K. Bohrer, N.G. Goodman, L Ruckstuhl, R. Kramer, 

atlow, R.M, Huffman, L.P, Appel, N.T. € onnally, J.C. Perkins, H.J. 

Menq; yis Rishi, D. Ramaswamy, D.F. Millon, N.A. Crane, B Choi, N 
pap P.S. Spiegler, V.T. Miller, I.V Magal, M Kavalier, M.G. Muk- 
lowen "AY, B.P, Tinker, A.L.B Williams, N. Gonzalez, B.E Lessin, B.A 
| ^3. Lai, E. Rodriguez, R.S. Waldman, H. Gordon 
di 
lunet Instructors E 


A.G.S. Fry í 


Research) 


I. Hechel, D.J. Lynn, S.E. Pomerantz 


Speci 
Lecturers S. Katz, B.W, Janicki 


303 ¢ 
- Computers in Clinical Cardiology (5 or 7) 


Intr di - : - 

en oduction lo and review of computer tools in electrocardiography with 
nphasis on clinical applications. The 

Systems (or 


analysis. 

tolic 4; , 
wy “me interval data, interpretation ot resting ECGs (emphasis on Pip- 
rpe f. , " - . 

E Ber AVA program), and exercise electrocardiograms (emphasis on Rios 
Opr: ` E > 4 A ^ 

dm) will be For those technically inclined, multivariate 

Diques in patte 


Rios 


course will include a review of lead 


ical applications of computer-derived 
techniques. Software for comput 


thogonal vs, 12 lead). 
and computer 


i 
cun 


er analysis of sys- 


discussed 


tei rn recognition and diagnosis can be discussed. 4- or 6- 
€K elective periods, Univ. Hosp. 
*30 
5 Innar 
Patient ( lerkship (10) Staff 
om : , . 
round, sive study of patients; history and physical examination; ward 
and $, consultations, conferences, preceptorial teaching, seminars. V.A. 
Out aca”: Hosps., and Wash. Hosp. Center (8-week periods through- 
academic year) 
30g 
Utpati in . 
Patient Medicine and Emergency Room (10) 
üre ~ A f. 
Daily ambulatory patients and emergency cases under close supervision, 
Current ‘nics in general medicine and various specialties; conferences on 
Cases, 8-week elective periods. 
339 
* Acti 
Sud." Intern in Medicine (5) LaRosa 
ent is acc; r P r * 
Under. IS assigned to a patient-care team by the Chief Medical Resident. 
ent as IPervision of ward team resident and attending physician, the stu- 
ation uw àn intern's responsibility for completing initial patient evalu- 
M.D.) ata base, writing medical orders (which must be co-signed by an 
the ics." dinating patient's care, writing progress notes, and dictating 
ficient arge summary. Average patient load is six, allowing student 
Ce time to study 


nfe y patient problems as well as to attend medical serv- 
rences, Since acting interns assume primary patient responsibility, 


canr . " d > 4 » 
Group oe leave their teams for vacations or internship interviews. 
T atches with Med 333 and 334. Univ. Clinic. 

“Wired for 


ec 
tica Students 
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333 


334 


335 


336 


338 


T 
ts$449..:9? 


SCIENCES 


" 


or 


T 


juu 


Acting Intern in Medicine (5) 

Under the supervision of the medical resident and attending P 
student works with a patient-care team on a medical ward, o ap 
evaluation, and presents patient's problem at attending rounds "P 


consultations also review "d 
1osP- v 
periods Wash. Ho: 


priate teaching conferences. Subspecialty 
problem with the student. 4-week elective 


ter. 


SP 


rv ision '., 


of 
med? 


i 


Acting Intern in Medicine (5 or 10) 


Students assigned to a patient-care team under direct supe 


University resident on general medical wards. Problem Oriented 77 gy 
Record System used. Students complete initial patient evaluat jg 
base and are responsible for clinical management during hospi he ré 
They write all orders, which must be reviewed and co-signee y n y 
dent, and are expected to present their patients at attending or atte 
conferences. Close supervision and guidance by the team resident, f 
ing physician, and subspecialty consultants. Interview required. 
week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 

in 
Acting Intern in Medicine (5) y "p 
Responsibilities of intern. Similar to Med 332 4-week electiv? 


Holy Cross Hosp. 


Intensive Care Medicine (5) 
(Formerly Acting Intern in Intensive Care Medicine) rash. po 
Student works on intensive care unit, 4-week elective periods. "T 
Center. 
w 
Occupational Medicine (5) «anal pé 
ccupatio ico 


Introduction to clinical and administrative aspects of o K 
roaches g 
app in? 


cine in a field setting. Broad exposure to methods and. > actively Uy 
rating other medical disciplines. Opportunity to participé healt 
cific areas including those concerned with environmenta 
elective periods. T 
p? 
350 Clinical Infectious Diseases (5) m^ 
pacter iil 


f 
i treatment O ons” 
primary res gi 


ntages 


Fundamental concepts in the diagnosis and 
fungal, and mycobacterial infections, Students take 


in observing consultations; familiarization with adva "^ 
nanage ! ta 
residen pe 


of laboratory techniques used to diagnose and n 
> DY 
problems. Review of consultations seen by students by 7 
i ; : ection $ 
time faculty members. Introduction to hospital infection 


gram. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


Clinical Infectious Diseases (5) 


Clinically relevant aspects of microbiology and — s 


5 
xami "d 


aspects of patient history, physical 
will learn to do infectious disease consultations an 


: ~ ents € 
telligently. Minimum 4-week clinical rotation. ree in » 
time period will assist with research project in infer. nici p arm iP 

-inic? : 
staphylococcal infections (especially endocarditis), CH emia P 
e cell an 


of gentamicin or mechanisms of immunity 1n sickl 


Univ. Clinic. 
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352 Clinical Cardiology (10) 
Designed 
Care, 


p 


Hsu and Staff 
O provide experience in ambulatory and hospitalized patient 
ECGs, graphics, CCU, exercise lab observation in cath lab and 
ürticipation in hypertensive research clinic, 8-week elective periods. 
/ardiology (10) Manchester 
Observation of and clinical management 
hysical signs of heart dis- 
asive diagnostic procedures, echo-, phono-, apex- 
interpretation of electrocardiograms and chest X-rays; ward 
In intensive coronary care unit. 8-week elective periods. 


and participation in the diagnosis 
9! cardiovascular disorders. Acquaintance with p 
fase. Exposure to noninv 
Cardiograpp y. 
Tounds " 


iology (5) Bacos, Mendelson, Marsh, Lindsav 
faluation is emphasized and correlated with special diagnostic 
S, including stress testing, phono-cardiography, echo-cardiography, 
lac Catheterization, angiography, etc. 4-week elective periods. Wash. 
Osp. Center. 


ES Sel 
Y Care Unit (5) Bacos, Mendelson, Marsh. I indsay 

auc siPation in patient care. Students work Closely with house staff and 
oc Ming Staff. Emphasis on diagnosis and treatme 
Inplications of infarction, 
ection of 


ash, Hosp, 


nt of coronary disease, 
diagnosis and treatment of arrhythmias, and 
Patients for surgical intervention. 4-week elective periods. 
3 Center, 
60 Clin; 

linical Cardiology (5) 


E Fletcher* 
XPerienca : à p 
digg ence in clinical cardiovascular problems under supervision of car- 
Cardi Staff. Emphasis on history, physical diagnosis, and noninvasive 
results ocular techniques. Role of cardiac catheterization explained and 
the "^ In Specific cases discussed. Electrocardiography covered as one of 
Bet 5 used to approach the cardiovascular patient. Patient manage- 
B. IS integra] Part of course. Teaching rounds and conferences. 4-week 
| Clive Periods, V. A. Hosp. 
63€ 
ardiac t , " s 
Stud tac and Medical Intensive Care (5) Saunders? 
e 2 ; > ; j 
ticipatic. take call every third night with a resident/intern team. Par- 
Unit - In all aspects of Coronary care and familiarization with special 
intra, niques such as cardioversion, pacemakers, Swanz-Ganz catheters, 
tunity Mor balloon counterpulsation and mechanical ventilators. Oppor- 
"Week 9r supervised management of a spectrum of other critical illnesses. 
3 c elective periods. V.A. Hosp 
ardioy : 
tud Vascular Data Processing (5) Pipberger 
Y Of a var; F i " ‘ 
Comp, , ^ variety of modern computer techniques; primary research in 
Hosp. "T analysis of electrocardiograms. 4-week elective periods. V.A. 
Ns Clini l 
Cal Flan : e . 
Com Electrocardiography and ECG Pipberger 
— Analysis (5) 
<- Kipation ; 1 , 2 
dog: Pation in daily computer processing and analysis of all electrocar- 


f. 
‘Tom two VA hospitals and Children's Hospital. ECG findings 


X Y her 
: ù 
Wag den Chief of Cardio 
à Assis, tology at the Veterans Administration Hospital. 
Stant 


Chief of Medicine for Intensive Care at the Veterans Administration 
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371 Endocrinology (5) 


\*4t¢0c@ 2.8? 
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i 


Daily review iig 


correlated with clinical data from all problem cases 
with section chief and cardiac fellows. Participation in wee 
and a Journal Club. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


Gs 


ef 


l i ne, take! 

Student evaluates patients referred to the endocrinology service ep? 
in planning diagnostic work-ups or therapy programs, and ae y 
Clinical rounds are held | cot! 
The endocr? 

ndocri Y 


for case presentations and follow-up. 
endocrine clinic and diabetic clinic are held weekly. 
ence includes Journal Club once a month and pediatric € 
Children's Hospital once a month. Rounds and conferences 9 e p” 
and at G.W. Hospitals are included when possible 4-week elect 


Wash. Hosp. Center. 


Y 

i ts OM 

and metabolism. Studen ct 
and assist 1 jo 


373 Endocrinology and Metabolism (5) 
Clinical experience in endocrinology 
endocrine patients, make preliminary diagnoses, 


Clinical rounds daily; weekly endocrine clinic, diabetic clinic, t. Ii 
Club participation; laboratory and research experience aval 
elective periods. V.A. and Univ. Hosps. y 
d y 
* " sker à! 
375 Endocrinology Research (10) Beck " 
h laborato y 


Participation in endocrino'ogy and metabolism researc sea 
troduction to chemical and technical aspects of endocrine e jal! 
ticipation in ongoing research activities. Students learn 8 logic 
cedures, such as radioimmunoassay of hormones, histopatho sch 0") 
atomic absorption spectrophotometry, and investigative appre od. i 
ing research prob:ems. Prior interview with instructor sugg? 


elective periods. V.A. Hosp T 


376 Metabolic Disorders in Diabetes (5) 
Intensive and practical studies of the technique to € 
cal, 3 al diz es. Participati in researc f 
cal, ind hormonal diabetes. I articipation in e ‘ate organ PE f 
protein, and lipid metabolism, insulin secretion in isolatt the 
Seminars and participation in Journal Club; discussions 


obtained. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp p 
381 Research in Endocrinology (5) "m 
aboratory eme e" 


Participation in endocrine research, including 1 


mental surgery, biochemical methods, and in vivo and ! riment? 
orrelate expe 


studies. Weekly seminars and discussions C A. Hos 
with clinical observations. 4-week elective periods. i 
Ü 
390 Extramural Internal Medicine Elective (arr.) periods , 
The department arranges for students to spend elect man of 
institutions. Interested students should contact the C9 
d 
partment. o 
A of 
391 Clinical Oncology (10 or 15) rcino 
-F 1 E "a ; " ca d 
Participation in clinical management of patients wid V.A Ho | 
medical oncology ward. 8- or 12-week elective pernio w 
i rA 
393 Medical Oncology (10) : mpho” " 
Current methods in evaluation and treatment of cluding * 


leukemias, ovarian, breast, and other malignancies» 


MEDICINE 


the broad Spectrum of these diseases 


n ratory studies of current 
Netics 
Nat'l C 


Participation in patient care and 
research in 
» and in vitro marrow cul 


ancer Institute, NIH 


clinical pharmacology, tumor 
ture techniques. 8-week elective periods. 


396 Clinica Ph 


Introduction 
regulator y 
With 


With 


armacology (15) Wolff 
to clinical pharmacology and toxicology as the basis of the 
work of the Food and Drug Administration Collaboration 
à team of scientists reviewing investigational new drug applications 
in s a drug experience reporting system, and with annual r 
Specific areas, emphasizing study of the 
Work in à toxicology laboratory. 
Ods, Bureau of Drugs, FDA 


eviews of drugs 
benefit/risk ratio Project 
Interview required. 12-week elective peri- 


ancer Immunology (10) Hollinshead 


to correlate cellular anti-tumor re- 
th the clinical course of the disease; experiments 
Viral etiology of certain forms of cancer; study of fetal anti- 


in oncogenesis: cell membrane antigens specific for leukemia. 
lective periods, Ross Hall 


Gastroenterology (5) Staff 
ted to private partnership practice of in- 
asis on gastroenterology. Hospital rounds, eval- 
diaon,.. Problems, discussion with attending physician and patient of 


therapy, observation of and assistance in specialized pro- 
5, pra 


à suburban office devo 
dicine with emph 


] 


4] actical aspects of office management. 4-week elective periods 


astroenterology-Hepatology (5) Dobbins 
'€ clinica] experience with patients who have digestive diseases, in- 
siltai of the gastrointestinal tract, liver, and pancreas. Patient 
at ology EM leaching rounds, seminars. somt conterences with surgery, 
igestive m radiology staffs emphasize multidisciplinary approach to 

ases. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic 


414 Clin; 
i " 
nica Gastroenterology-Hepatology (5) 


Finkelstein 
Patients referred 


to the gastroenterology-hepatology section 

ltation and are responsible for initial evaluation and the follow- 

" ese patients. Participation in all specialized procedures, including 

Seminars IOpsy techniques and endoscopies. Teaching rounds, conferences. 
4-week ele 


415 y J K ctive periods. V.A. Hosp 


Jastroenterology (5) 


u Gold 
rse in : - 
Pation in cludes direct patient contact on a consultative basis, and partici- 
Ogy ^ all section activities, including reviews of gastrointestinal pathol- 
fhdoscc radiology for individua] patients, and all procedures, particularly 
b 1 ^ " 
kno 7a student will be expected to dew p à fundamental core 
ly and i IC gastroenterology and to Participate in a journal activi- 
lày be l ; 
ly joint ç : ** called upon to participate in a case presentation at month- 
enter j land Round sessions. 4-week elective periods. Wash Hosp. 
3 lini 
ical G; 
trod Gastroenterology (5) Trujillo 
uction + y r " . 
“Tolop, bi clinical problems in diagnosis and treatment of gastroen- 
and bio, i Office and hospital practice. Peritoneoscopy, endoscopy, 


4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 
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\ 
424 Morphology of the Liver and Intestines (10) x 
Research designed to acquaint the student with a variety of mor 
techniques used in the study of mucosal disease of the gast ig 
tract. Includes electron microscopy and light microscopy f v. 
phase and fluorescent microscopy. Preference given to students K, 
continue on a part-time basis following completion of the elective 


elective periods. Univ. Clinic. , 
«es 
: : i À ^ ink" 
426 Research in Metabolism of Sulphur Amino Acids (15) F a 
^ M d t : sev 
Study of methionine metabolism in mammalian tissues using vei 
search techniques: kinetic properties of purified enzymes; 1M ihi 
repression of enzymes by hormones and diet; metabolism Of- pet 
in the isolated perfused rat liver. Projects available in any o aed! 
areas and will be developed further to meet student needs. 


tive periods. V.A. Hosp. 4 


430 Clinical Hematology (5) 


Participation in the evaluation and treatment of patie rticip?! 
cal disorders. Ward rounds, morphology review sessions, Ls vA p 
hematology clinic and Journal Club. 4-week elective periods. § 


431 Clinical Hematology and Oncology (5) 


Participation in the diagnosis and therapy of hematologi¢ a 


disorders, including in-patient and out-patient consultation 
and follow-up of clinical hematologic problems. Emphasis res ap 
ing the student with modern hematologic diagnostic procedu 
rent literature. 4-week elective periods. w 


432 Clinical Hematology (5) op 
arts a N r n sy’ P 
Clinical evaluation of in-patients and out-patients with P L 
ferrable to the myelopoietic system using bedside an ^ Center 
gative parameters. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. 


433 Hematology (5) 


Observation of and participation in diagnosis à 
with hematologic disorders. 4-week elective periods. 


435 Hematology Research (10) 
aboratory- 


Participation in the hematology research | 
velopment of the student’s own project related to dy 
of the blood cells, blood cell ultrastructure, an 
techniques. Introduction to red cell rheology ano 

| | elective periods. 


436 Hematology Research (10 or 15) oduc 
u 
platelet pr acilitle 


| Possible topics include lymphocyte biology, 9 
stasis, and hemolytic diseases and hemoglobinopothies: ' pone " 
l to do in vitro culture of human peripheral blood ? jet 
! radioisotopic studies, and electron microscopy- S- 0t o8 
| ods. Interview required. V.A. Hosp. ge 
‘ —— emacs i g 
437 Blood Transfusion in Clinical Practice (5) ies and W 
: : : ati opere qun 
Demonstration and discussion of the preparation, " o! V 
| use of the blood components and of the basic genetics * 
m4 


jon 
inistratio 


* Dr. Schechter is Chief of the Hematology Section at the Veterans Adm 
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the blood groups and allotypes. Opportunity to perform bench work in 
resolving immunologic transfusion problems. 4-week elective periods. 


440 Pulmonary Medicine (5) 


Spagnolo 

Y D. $ 

| Participation in the diagnosis and therapy of patients with pulmonary dis- 
fase; introduction to the management of patients with acute respiratory 
ailure, Daily ward rounds, 


chest roentgenology review sessions, participa- 
physiology conference. Emphasis is placed on 
the student with modern pulmonary diagnostic procedures and 
rature. 4-week elective periods. V.A Hosp 


tion in Journal Club and 
acquainting 
Current lite 


44 ; 

| ? Pulmonary Diseases (5) Witorsch 
Performance and interpretation of pulmonary function studies, including 
ventilatory, diffusing capacity, and blood gas analysis; daily teaching 

j rounds 


and supervised consultation on p 


atients with various pulmonary 
ectious diseases. 


and infi Participation in pulmonary clinic; techniques and 
Principles of inhalation therapy. Principles of and experience with res- 
piratory failure and respiratory intensive care. 4-week elective periods. 
ash, Hosp. Center 

44 
7 Pulmonary Medicine (5) 
Orden Pation in the diag 
J ers. Ward rounds, c 
Surnal Club, 
tic Procedures 
erature, 


Spagnolo 
nosis and therapy of patients with pulmonary dis- 
hest roentgenology sessions, and participation in 
Emphasis on acquainting the student with modern diagnos- 
related to patients with pulmonary diseases and current lit- 
4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp 
449 Pri 

r "s > ; 

Mary Care Elective (5 or 10) 
Students a 
9n a Bah 


Arling 
ssigned to European-trained family practitioner in small town 


vahamian out-island Caring for patients with medical. 
‘atric, Obstetri 


ems, Students r 
Provided. 4- 


surgical, 
cal-gynecological, psychiatric, and tropical disease prob- 
esponsible for their own transportation. Housing may 
4 to 8-week rotations. Open to two students each period. 
5 
? Rheumatology Re 
atticipation i; 
ratory, inc] 
els of 
Structive 


search (10) Jacobs 


n in ongoing research activities in rheumatology research labo- 
uding methods of early diagnosis of septic arthritis, animal 
! inflammatory joint disease, and alterations of collagen in de- 
Joint disease, 8-week elective periods. 


l Bus 
p thritiş and Rhe 
ntr ti i 4 b " . 
is fag tion to clinical problems in the diagnosis and treatment of arthri- 
ishm rheumatic diseases. Emphasis on patient evaluation and estab- 
nt of therapeutic priorities. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Clinic. 


45 


umatic Diseases (5) Felts, Jacobs 


linic 
‘nical Rheumatology (5) 


x Alepa* 

Active partic . : P r 

Patients w, Paton in work-up and management of in-patients and clinic 

tial 4; with rheumatic diseases. History, physical examination, differen- 
làgnosis 


Oratory » Immunological mechanism, X-ray reading, and use of lab- 
: t "T" H . . 
Muni, are stressed. I aboratory facilities available with emphasis on 
4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. 


! the Rhe i " ; 
heumatology Section at the Veterans Administration Hospital. 


* Dr. Shalhoub is Chief of the Renal Section at the Veterans / 


— 
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i T p 
453 Introduction to Arthritis (5) T 
u- , : i itis 
Work-up, rounds, clinic, and consultations on patients with ar 
u 


rheumatic diseases. Daily discussions on selected topics in - RA g 
major disease categories (SLE, ot 


including clinical immunology »e 
etc.), differential diagnosis, drug therapy, serological reaction 
changes. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 
af 
454 Total Patient Care (5) TS 
rehab” 


Participation in total patient care program, including medical 0 
tion and group evaluation conferences. 4-week elective per^" 
Hosp. 
jd 
E - = TOOT 9^4 urad, P! 
455 Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation (5) Chiu, Moura® a 


" . ; 2. 49 PM ; , 5 osis T 
Participation in all activities in in-patient and out-patient diagn 


ment, consultation, and EMG. 4-week elective periods. Univ. BO 


peri 


460 Renal and Electrolyte Disorders (5) 


Participation in consultations on renal and electrolyte abnormi 


alitis i 
10T a gialf 
peritonea af 


low-up of patients. Examination of urinary sediment, nds 
and hemodialysis. Conferences, reading assignments, ward "2 
pation in Journal Club. 4-week elective periods, Wash. Hosp. € f 
py 
461 Clinical Renal Disease (5) N ") 
Participation in clinical and laboratory procedures used M o ni 
renal disease. Ward rounds, consultations, conferences, sem! 
elective periods. Univ. Hosp. E 
Ko 


463 Clinical Application of Tissue Immunology (5) 
Application of immunologic methods to the study of 
sitivity states and metabolic diseases; study of serum 
protein hormones and enzymes; research principles an 
typing and flourescent antibody methods. 4-week elective 
Hosp. d 

jac 


per" 


465 Renal Diseases and Fluid and Electrolyte 


Problems (5) 
Participation in office and hospital consultations; Ca! 
renal diseases and fluid and electrolyte problems. ili renal — ji 
a variety of renal problems; work-ups of patients wit p 
evaluation of renal function studies. Emphasis on critica 
literature. 4-week elective periods spall” 
„ivili, 
| the clinical tie W 
i tpa m 
alysis, OU. pe 
Jialy e elective p 
4-wee F Hos? 


469 Clinical Renal Disease (5) 
Broad exposure to and active participation in al 
the renal section, including consultations, hemoc 
rounds, conferences, and Journal Club meetings 


l'ime period must first be cleared through instructor's office. Y ; jl 
site, Werth y 
470 Allergy Clinic (5) Rui re wih 
^ i :li whe in 
Lectures, conferences, and attendance at allergy clinic. * E, 


s p ysica 
and child patients are seen. Detailed history-taking ph) 


Hospit?! 


Administration 


MICROBIOLOGY 


j and skin-testing techniques. The student will have the option of dealing in 

depth with an individual patient to learn more about the wide ramifica- 

i tions of severe allergic disease. Discussion of each case with an allergist 
and development of complete management program. 4-week elective peri- 
ods, Univ, Clinic 


471 Allergy Clinic (5) 


| Lectures, conferences, and attendance at 
i and child patients 
and skin testing 


development of 
Bical proced 


Evans, Summers 
allergy clinic where both adult 
are seen. Detailed history takıng, 


physical examination, 
techniques 


Discussion of each case with an allergist and 
a complete management program. Emphasis on immuno- 
ures and research, 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Hosp 
472 Pri 

- Private Office P 


ractice of Allergy (5) 
4-Week ele 


ctive period. 


7 Private Office P 


Barr 


ractice of Allergy (5) Seltzer 
4-Week elective period. 


483 
Nuclear Medicine (15) 


In - 
peur duction to radioisotope methodology as 
“ule problems in medicine. 


y, radiation safety, and 
Valuation of 


Sauerbrunn* 
applied to diagnostic or thera- 
Study of the unique properties of radioactiv- 
instrumental uses in the detection of radiation. 
patients referred for diagnostic and therapeutic studies, 
ay choose a selected field of interest for more intensive study 


ects m *ngage in limited participation in on going clinical research proj- 
' ^^Week elective periods. V.A Hosp 


Hollinshead 
Cancer, pj is assigned a carefully selected reading list on one form of 
DL ndamentals, basic research, and latest clinical approaches are 
etail. Each student will write and illustrate a review of his 
ct. Interested students are encouraged to undertake their own 
Project the following summer. 4-week elective period. 


CARH j 
4 “late p ugh, F .M. Lerner II (Research), L.F. Affronti, K. Huang 
diy "Ofesso 

het rs 


Atton: Associ, 4 M. Reich, P.D. Kind, Y. Chu (Research) 
Ocio! te P, 


ojessor J.D. 


MacLowry 
iL 


ecturer R.F. De Giovanni-Donnelly 
J. Laird 


"Ofessor C. E. Piper 


Ay r 
Nista Ofess Oria 


Chief 


of N p > " . 
uclear Medicine at the Veterans Administration Hospital. 
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* Required for medical students. 
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SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


106 Environmental Science of Nosocomial Infection (1) "T 

r a : "m^ : Kr 

Developing a surveillance protocol for nosocomial infection. wet 
logical assay of the animate and inanimate components of the hosp 

vironment. (Spring) 


3 

128 Microbiology for New Health Practitioners (2) 
Lecture course for students in allied health program. 
microbiology and principles of microbial defense. Study of m 
isms of medical importance. 


ens 
Basic cone? 
iro 


$i 
151 Public Health Microbiology I (3) 


Ain (f 

r x ; : ridia ^. 

Medical parasitology, protozoology (intestinal), the Haemospol edi 
p F ) m 


laria), the Haemoflagellates, and the metazoa (helminths) 0 
importance. (Spring) " 

152 Public Health Microbiology II (2) m. 
Clinical bacteriology; characteristics and identification of the b 
volved in disease; study of rickettsia and viruses. (Spring) 

153 Public Health Microbiology III (2) od aol? 
Study and identification of the flora of water, dairy products, foot 
atmosphere. (Spring) w 


F 
E 


154 Public Health Microbiology IV (1) 
Mycology: study of medically important fungi, system 
dermatomycoses. (Spring) 


atic myco 


*201 Medical Microbiology (8) ith d 
For medical students; open to qualified graduate students {220% i 


; ^ à a, m y 
sion. Bacteria, rickettsiae, viruses, yeasts, molds, protozoa, o pw 
and disease" fee 


immunological concepts which relate to the health ratory 
—cultural studies, methods of diagnosis, theories. Labo 
nonmedical students, $20. (Spring) 8 
211 Microbiology (4) rast 
" : TEC à : i, puT 
For graduate students. Bacteria viruses, rickettsiae, fungi, P^ gy: y 
immunological concepts. Prerequisite or concurrent Teg struct” 


f eri i 
221-22, or other biochemistry course, and permission ce) 


oratory fee, $20. (Fall) 


N 
N 


Pathogenic Bacteriology (3) 

Principles of bacteriology and pathogenic 
emphasis on pathogenesis, prevention, and contro 
man. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. Laborat 


i^e paclha 
characteristics of il ie, 
| of baci n. 
ory fee ?^^ , 


14 Tissue Cell Culture and Somatic Variation (3) 


* 
2 , 
" 

(Formerly four credits) „ati atit! 

a ; x : some 
Techniques of tissue culture and means of studying 5* 

Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. (Spring) y 

f 
215 Medical Parasitology (2) f posty 
: Study 9 .. go 


For graduate students; open to medical students. 
relationships. Clinical recognition of important 
(Fall) 


parasites 


MICROBIOLOGY 


4 ^ 
“19 Scientific Writing for 
Required of all gradu 


ate students prior to writing 
me research e 


xperience required. (Academic year) 


223 imi i 
Antimicrobial Chemotherapy (1) 
For medical students. 
Mechanism of 
Ment of microb 
vant 


Affronti, Reich 
Selection, clinical applications, and 
and antibiotics used in the treat- 
ial infections. Members of the clinical faculty discuss rele- 
aspects of clinical chemotherapy. Prerequisite: Micr 201. (Fall) 


Lecture course. 
action of various drugs 


225 Mioma: 
5 Microbial Physiology I (3) Reich, Affronti 


on phology and biochemistry of various microorganisms with emphasis 
(F p teria. Prerequisite: Bioc 201 or 221-22; Micr 211 or equivalent. 
a 


226 Micran: 
Microbial Physiology II (3) Reich, Affronti 
a of physical and chemical agents on microorganisms with emphasis 
antibiotics, Prerequisite: Micr 225 or permission of instructor. 
(Spring) 


y 6 Kind, Affronti 


anti Fundamental immunologic concepts. Lectures will cover 
^. antibodies, antigen-antibody reactions im vitro and in vivo, and 
239 mmune response. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or permission of instructor. 
Im 
Se pe Laboratory (2) Kind, Affronti 
ologia , a n 
situano and immunologic procedures as applied to clinical and research 
r M emphasized. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Micr 229 
23 Mission of instructor, Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall, odd years) 
Im 
co “Nobiology (1) Affronti, Kind 
Ure oo), s : d : ^ è 
tissues. Course, Study of immunological functions of reticulo-endothelial 
layed » theories of autoimmunity, graft rejection, 


tumor immunity, de- 
ies, and immunogenetics. Members of the clinical 


ant aspects of immunobiology. For medical students: 
Students with permission of instructor. 


facult YPersensitivit 
Open i IScuss relev 
9 graduate 


Huang 
Tequisi : "i » Benetic, 
Ite: Micr 211 or equivalent (Fall) 


and pathogenic characterization of viruses. Pre- 


<, 4 V 
iro} 
Labo °8)—Laboratory (2) Huang 
ratory c ’ zs Ro 
lion. ES complement to Micr 233. Prerequisite or concurrent registra- 
235.6 23 ^voratory fee for nonmedical students, $20. (Fall) 
Ystematin 
“aap Bacteriology (2) Hugh 
TROL. bactan: E ‘ 
“PPlieg ~ bacterial classification, international rules of nomenclature as 
n Dacte T . . * 
tionships SU acteria, development of bacterial classification based on rela- 
» 1 > *. . 
4 201 or 5; Sürvey of char 


acteristics of bacterial groups. Prerequisite: Micr 


lB; e O equivalent. (Fall, odd years) 


lomeg 

i 

M 2 Instrumentation (4-4) Staff 
i Jioc ? > : " 

al anc © 225-26 and Phyl 223-24. Comprehensive study of theoret- 
tation : aCtical application of bio 


medical instrumentation to the sepa- 
and quantification of materials of interest to bio- 
Scientists. Labratory fee, $50. (Academic year) 


> idence. 
Medica] n ification, 
forensic 


121 


Graduate Students (1) Staff 


a thesis or dissertation. 


Á— 
9t. 8.8 * 
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H 
pi 


251 Clinical Laboratory Bacteriology (3) 
1 ide 
Detection and ; aril 


For graduate students; open to medical students 
f 


tion of bacterial agents which cause diseases in humans. 77 
isolation and identification methods; emphasis on interpretation i e 
nificance of laboratory observations. Prerequisite: Mier 201 0 
lent. (Fall, even years) 
5 
252 Medical Protozoology (1) por 
" a P au, 
For medical students; open to graduate students. Lecture and | ió 
course. Clinical recognition of important protozoal parasites I af 
Disease, its pathology, symptomatology, diagnosis, treatment, 
vention. (Fall) 
g 
253 Medical Helminthology (1) port 


= and fea 
For medical students; open to graduate students Lecture i " 
parasitic worms ! i f 


course. Clinical recognition of important nt 
Disease, its pathology, symptomato:ogy, diagnosis, treatme 
vention. (Fall) 
$ 
254 Malariology (1) [ 
" fa gy (1 abo 


For medical students; open to graduate students. 
course. Clinical, laboratory, and epidemiological 1 
eases in humans. Pathogenesis, symptomatology, € 


actors n m 
linical, à? 1 


diagnosis. (Fall) T 
255 Clinical Virology (1) " "m 
, ; s i ;radud í 
Primarily elective course for medical students; open to pint pr? 
General principles of virology; emphasis on clinical situat! 
site: Micr 201 or equivalent. (Fall) n. 
257 Experimental Immunochemistry (3) Í and / 


x : " uz antigen j 
Biochemical and physiochemical characterization of ante Lab 
bodies. Prerequisite: Bioc 221-22 or equivalent, Mict ^^^ (prit 
fee for nonmedical students, $20. Limited enrollment. 


years) "i 
; De 
> r ; i " » Gi vann! "d 
258 Microbial Genetics (2) De G10 enel n 
Survey of microbial systems that depict basic concepts ? 
ples. Prerequisite: Micr 211 or equivalent. (Spring ý 
260 Cellular Immunology (1) onse p 
: : spo" 
Advanced seminars in cellular aspects of the immune re dit p 
differs each time course is offered. May be repeatec 9 
site: Micr 229. (Spring) y 
277-78 Seminar: Microbiology (1-1) 
Required of graduate students. (Academic year) y 
T 
280 Virology (10) dies a 
- P J ! y 
Selected problems, library assignments, laboratory st , 
tive periods. Aron p 


281 Biological Basis of Infections (5) 
Selected problems, library assignments, la 
week elective periods. 


ies, 
boratory studie 


289 
82 Immunology (5) 

Selected problems, li 
4-Week 


Kind 


brary assignments, laboratory studies, term Paper. 


elective periods. 


1 
483 Bacteriology (10) 


Hugh 
Selected prob 


lems, library assignments, 


laboratory studies, term paper. 
j “Week elective periods. 
| 2 viti. E 
? Inflammation. Immunity, and Hy persensitivity (5) Affronti and Staff 
| 4-Week elective periods. 
290 Ẹ 
Extramural Microbiology Elective (arr.) 
em department arranges for medical students to spend elective periods 
th Other institutions, Interested students should contact the chairman of 
* department. 
ERES... 
Special Topics in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 
lected topics in microbiology. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 
Spring) 
295 
Research in Microbiology (arr.) Staff 
(potent differs each time the course is offered; may be repeated for credit. 
^ all and Spring) 
300 Tha.: 
hesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fal and spring) 
39g 
Advance : 
ù ‘anced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
amine to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general ex- 
3 ation, | ay be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
9 pi. 
Is. "P" 
is ation Research (arr.) Staff 
i + ; ; 
(Fa d lo Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
and Spring) 
` Olo " 
Beal g 
Qi, "Nes urgery 
irm 
à Hv, 1270]i 
to —__ M 
Qj Ors Ri 
i ; n 
Nd Zzoli, T.H. Milhorat 
Wre €SSors H.H y : 
hj, N Ho Ammerman, G. Di Chiro, G.J Hayes, J.M. Van 
Ay, ‘opi, IWitz, C.L. Li, A.K. Orhmaya, M.G. Alper 
% ur 4 ^ 7 X37 ` 
ti ers K.M Earle, V.W. Armbrustmacher, D.O. Carpenter 


Early, D.E. Evans, A.I. Kobrine 
ti, ressors J.P, Murphy, A.N. Martins, A.P. Hustead, F.D. 
lap p " 


"Ofes. , 
9r M.K Hammock 
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“tx 
$4.22 


124 SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES 
nt li 
Assistant Clinical Professors J.W. Barrett, C.P.H. Carroll, E. Mannarino, 
Dennis, S. Koulouris, J. Kushner 
Assistant Professorial Lecturer D.A. Ruge 
Instructor F.T. Schwartz 


| 
" k! 
Clinical Instructors R.A. Mendelsohn, E.B. Byrd, K. Ghaemi, B. Stop? 


Howe, E.C. Mills, B.J]. Ammerman P 
302 Clinical Clerkship in Neurosurgery (2) 

2-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 9 

380 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) gic 

on neurolo n 


Clinical clerkship in neurosurgical service. Emphasis 1 ^ 
arteriogra™ g 


amination; indications for special neurologic tests, e.g. tive 
moencephalograms; and operative procedures. 4-week elec 
Univ. Clinic. M j 
b 
381 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) E " 
te ; ; n azt ¢ dal 
Participation in all departmental activities: ward rounds, oe ore 
ences, radiographic and pathologic studies, operating ron 5, 
Emphasis on studies of cerebral circulation. 4-week elective P 
ter Reed Gen. Hosp. p 
382 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) "m / 
"AE ; ; aa ; Ga ‘ 
Participation in all departmental activities: ward rounds, procedit” 


ences, radiographic and pathologic studies, operating room 


week elective periods. Nat'l Naval Med. Center. wit 
383 Pediatric Neurosurgery (5) daily o 
Participation in all departmental activities: ward rounds, We d 
ences, radiographic and pathologic studies, operating room 
week elective periods. Children's Hosp. 
ai 


385 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) 
Clinical clerkship includes experience 


: ures y 
with diagnostic proced in 0 if 
assisting "yA. y 


grams, pneumoencephalograms, myelograms, and riods j 

room; conferences and ward rounds. 4-week elective pe y 

oe j 

387 Clinical Neurosurgery (5) d ro e 

» è . jidi len i war M 
Participation in all departmental activities, including erating 


conferences, radiographic and pathologic studies, ang 
cedures. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center 


390 Extramural Neurosurgery Elective (arr.) : periods " 
The department arranges for students to spend ed n of : 
institutions, Interested students should contact the C% f 
partment. í 


Neurology 


Chairman: G.F. Molinari 
Director of Encephalographic Laboratory: A. Racy 
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lessons 


BVH O'Reilly, H.H. Hess, D.O. Davis, G.F Molinari, S.A. Shelburne, 
Adung "t Askanas (Research) 
n P'Ofessor D.E. McFarlin 


“Ani 

P essor W.K. Engel, D.S. Buchanan 
MN Lecturer N.P. Goldstein 

| tori rofessor A.B. Barnet 

s Clinical Professors 


| tio ' 5 Ajmone-Marsan, A.J. Levens, D.J. Fishman 


M 
l 


) Laureno, G.M. McCullars (Re- 
Attis E€"U Teychenne 

foot ‘ical Professors V. Duggins, A.D. Huott, M.M. Davis, W.E. Light- 
Siting, Anderson, R.N. Edelson, M.C. Korengold, M. Osborn, D. 


>. Wilner, V.J Blazina, N.A. Luban, L.K. Ng, J.F. 
hica} * ^ Vabe 

"Structoy H.T. Vollero 

380 ey; 
E inica] Neurology (5) Molinari and Staff 
te asis on neurologic examination; indications for special neurologic 
2 eg, arteriograms, pneumoencephalograms. 4-week elective periods. 
hiv, Hosp. < 


urology (5) Shelburne and Staff 


in-patients and out- 
4-week elective periods. 


rkship in diagnostic study and care of 
ila >, COnferences and teaching sessions 
h » ces i eac E Sessions, 
ildren’s Hosp. 


383 Ch. 
Clinica) Neurology (5) 


Em h Buchanan 

anato asis on neurological examination and basic sciences, including neuro- 

Re my, as applied to clinical material. 4-week elective periods. Walter 
èd Gen, H 


390 rc: 


Stud ural Neurology Ele 


elec ny electing clerkships at the University Hospital can spend another 
tive With ot in another institution. They should arrange the elec- 
Chairman the other institution and bring a letter of acceptance to the 
SPonsible f the department of neurology for approval. The student is 
Ogy, Which ‘Or reporting the grade received to the department of neurol- 
faire , in turn will submit it to the Associate Dean for Student Af- 


ctive (arr.) 


missions. 
C 
SS and Gv 
“a *ynecology 
rman - 4 2x A x dde x 
Weingold 
I ee — 
io, 


Sites, S.E. Fabro, A.B. Weingold, R. Hertz 
» J.D. Schulman, B. Waxman 


"*@2¢<c@e?* 
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|[ 4 1 uL. 7 om ^ L. Seve 
| Professorial Lecturers D.H. Kushner, J.B. Sheffery, R.A. C hez, J.L. j 
| | Clinical Professors W.P. McKelway, M.P. Footer, W.H. Cooper, O.I. ni 

1490 


| H.L. Kotz, J.W. Pearson, Jr., H.A. Donald, N.J. Price, T.A. W 
| 


| ! Friedman, J. Grodin 

H Associate Professor J.B. Craft, Jr. y 
j| Associate Clinical Professors W.T. Lady, D. Walters, P. Soyster, uw 
j L.M. Liverett, M.S. Burnhill, S.M. Belinsky, E.A. Crisp, CRÆ 
(| M. Rosenbaum, A.A. Becker, R.J. Clark, C.B. Jacobson, J-J. ke 


Pugsley, A.I. Robins, S.F. Stewart, Jr., N.M. Tart, E.W. Titus po 
Close, S.D. Cooley, S.H. Lipsius, S. Marinoff, D.H. Martin, 
k H.P. Treichler 
| Assistant Professors J.L. Marlow, J.W. Larsen, Jr., J.H. Grossman In 
| Assistant Clinical Professors. J.R. Epstein, S.H. Shea, M.W. Sandmey 7 
| Speck, A.W. Winshel, R.V. Erkenbeck, J. Fogel, W.F. Peterson, ad 
send, C.L. Campbell, L.E. Fettig, E.E. Gahres, R.S. Guy, LC MA 


Savarese, W.D. Wallace, V.B. Hugh, S.C. Booker, A.J. Hein y 
rome, G.M. Kioko, E.G. Koch, S.T. Lee, J.H. Niles, MJ. ROME er 


Van Rooy, J.D. Berryman, R.E. Badwey, B.A. Band, K. Bis, verti 
A.A. De Moya, T.H. Gresinger, S.R. Johnson, I. Kogan, E.R. yos 
Lao, A.M. Lazarus, R.S. Margolis, J. Pan, J. Sacks, C.I. Schneider 


Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.C. Bulger, A. Kramm 
Instructors A. Razi, A.J. Friedman ating ! 
e gkillin®: 4 
J.C. o 


Clinical Instructors E.E. Cunningham, D.M. Margulies, "m 
Perkins, J.E. Anderson, C.D. Lord, R.J. Pierce, J.E. Alarcon s RJ 


field, T.A. Cook, Jr., R.C. Rigor-Matory, J.W. Lyles, C-A. 5 pi” 
leans, D.C. Cinnamon, W.D. Cooper, F. Hirsch, M.K. Kowalski, 

A.R. Zwerner 

| | Special Lecturers L. Burnhill, R.T. Greenfield, T.E. Schmitt ; 


*303 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (10) ary de! 
3 . A ‘nics, dally 9 4 
Participation in all obstetrical and gynecological clinics, an v 

p 9" 3 ‘ ZairfaxX. Y 
conferences and ward rounds at University, Fairfa and ' 
Hospitals. Manikin demonstrations of mechanism zi J 

p " " P »ho' 

types of operative delivery. (8-week periods throug e 


t acai 


ld w 

"Bai : : reing"! 
375 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology and yé; 
Family Planning (5) iod) aod 

: g : y ZO TUB. 
Participation in office practice of obstetrics and gyne* 


planning clinic. 4-week elective periods Univ. Clinic M 
376 Gynecologic Oncology and Cytopathology (5) fice diat? A 
, ye e 
Participation in all aspects of clinical in patient - d re arch 
slated 
treatment of women with gynecologic cancer Rela 
elective periods. Univ. Clinic. 
377 Fetal Monitoring in Labor (5) preiati v 
" interP^ MTA 
Application of fetal monitoring accumulatior ot ys of la 
» [C p 
Participation in intra-partum study of effects on the »riods 
4-week electiv e pe 


medication, and types of delivery 


for medical students 
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37 i 
? Infectious Diseases in Pregnancy (5) 
Study and 
Week electi 


Larsen I 
participation in research in infectious diseases of pregnancy. 4- | 
ve periods, Univ. Hosp. and Nat’! Inst. of Health. 


3 = 
80 Clinical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Gahres, Radice l l 


i àrticipation in patient care, clinics, surgery, and delivery, 4-week elective | 
Ý Periods, Alexandria Hosp. [ 
| 
| 383 Clinical x i s . ! 
n Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Footer, Friedman 
, periodi ation in office practice of obstetrics and gynecology. 4-week elective I 
lods, | 
385 cy. ! 
| Clinical Gynecology (5) Gahres 
i an. assignments, rounds, and conferences, including tumor board, gyneco- | l 
ed Pathology, preparation for surgery, attendance at surgery, post-opera- | I] 
© Care. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. | 
linic; s ‘ | 
nical Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Cooper, De Moya, | 
Perkins, Kowalski | i 
Participati ] n » 1 E ^ 4 Lm i 
and d suon in office practice of obstetrics and in gynecology. Surgery | 
tiv elivery, Introduction to sexual therapy and counseling. 4-week elec- | | 
* periods, 
lipati Aga à x | 
mt Obs‘etrics and Gynecology (5) Park 
ervi : : 4i . | | 
ang ed obstetrics and gynecology in a large military hospital; rounds 
Onferences, 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. 
38g 
8 Py 
en E A 3 a | 
Stud sig Diagnosis of Birth Defects (5) Fabro and Schulman | 
p c; Participation in research on the chemical aspects of diagnosis and 
ma 2^ Of birth defects. 4-week elective periods. Nat'l Inst. of Environ- 
al Health Science, 
389 
Clini 
hic. 4 ^ » 
"B al Obstetrics and Gynecology (5) Fabro 
Cipati à t 
ods, *4On in patient care, rounds, and conferences. 4-week elective peri- 
390 p 
) 
“Xtram " 
The g Ural Obstetrics and Gynecology Elective (arr.) 
dep; . 1 ; , 
Sut Partment arranges for students to spend elective periods in other in- 
lÓns, Inte F I S 
ent Merested students should contact the chairman of the depart- 
j 
a: M} ins 
ME 
e MM 


Parks, M.G Alper, L.E, Zimmerman 


t 
‘@2¢cn E E * 
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Associate Professors B.S. Fine (Research), D.S. Friendly 

Associate Clinical Professor L.M. King, Jr. 

Assistant Professors R.N. Sunga, J.S. Zacharia, M.J. McCrea (Rest 
Drum (Research), Y. Jung (Research), G.A. Stern 

Assistant Clinical Professors W.J. Romejko, W.P. Chalfant, Jr., 
Lodge, W.B. Glew, K.A. Simon, H.A Urweider, B.H. Zeavin, pe^ 


archi | 


| 
Day, 
R. Dib, 


stein, D.K. Berler, J.N. Goldman, A.L. Fjordbotten, W.S. Gilbert, wl 
er, D.G. Albert, S.P. Ginsberg, M.H. Zimmerman, F.G. La T si 
Rogell, J.F. O'Neill, D.E. Schwartz, P.T. Gavaris, S.S Pappas, fhitmof 


T. Frey, T.P. Keenan, M.E. Lederman, D.M. Wanicur, P.V. W 


Clinical Instructors R.S. Deitch, H.I. Rodman, G. Liss, H.M. McAIlis 
Perraut, H.J. Starr, L. Kogan, J.F. Nowell, B. Ehrlich, D.L. Lanter, T. 
man, P.A. Dorn, Jr., E.M. Zimmerman, J. Snyder, B.S. Bruner, e^ 
W.S.N. Ibrahim, E.M. Titer, D.T. Casey, S. Stoleru, AE: KARI 


Brown III, N.J. Ronsheim 


. 
mn 
281 Ophthalmic Pathology I (1) L. 2 
Basic science aspects of diseases of the eye. (Spring) 7 
jm 
282 Ophthalmic Pathology II (3) y um 
+. examin 
Diseases of the eye as revealed by gross and microscopic exam! 
to eight students. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. (Spring) 


284 Ophthalmic Pathology III (5) 


Daily participation in an active service limited to patho iseases 

its adnexa. Inflammatory, degenerative, and neoplastic 

elective periods. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. y 
of 


380 Clinical Ophthalmology (5) d m 
| Observation and participation in examination, diagnosis, f cg a r 
| of wide variety of ocular conditions. Emphasis on con py 


ophthalmic examination, recognition. of abnormal mt 
ment of common ocular diseases and emergencies. ec 
seminars. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. y? 
jà 
| Armaly wat? 


381 Clinical Ophthalmology (2 or 5) 
orvati É articipé "xamination, k 

Observ tion ind participation in examinatic E patient i 
of wide variety of ocular conditions in ambulatory P* abno " 
^ nfl : s m -ognition O oun” 
conducting a general ophthalmic examination, recog Lectures 
ings, and management of common ocular diseases. 1” 
seminars. 2- or 4-week elective periods. Burns Bldg. 


, mant 
diagnosis, and p^, 


f 
382 Clinical Ophthalmology (2 or 5) d nity 


; $53 iz jsis, an "m uf 
Observation and participation in examination, diagh conducts "a 
4 4 


of wide variety of ocular conditions Emphasis finding P 
ophthalmic examination, recognition of abnormal nd semina 
1 a 
ment of common ocular diseases. Lectures, rounds, 
week elective periods. Nat'l Naval Med. Center. i 
P 
inst 


390 Extramural Ophthalmology Elective (arr.) 
Special elective program arranged for selected s Y 
[Interested students should contact the chairman o 


he 
tudents at o "m 
depart? 


Leonard (Research), D.W. McKay, R.S. | | 
diner p F Kenmore, R.J. Neviaser | 


| Chica» rofessor V .L. Nickel 


!ttoei rofessors J.s, Neviaser, I 
4 ^ij * Professors W, P, 


| | | 
J.P. Adams, H.L. Feffer, F. é | | 


l. Peterson | | | 
Fortune, B.K. Slemmons, S.F. Gunther | 


SSociate Professor G.P Bogumill 


| Ay, “e Clinical Professors R.L. Dow, B. Genner III. S.S Haas, T.J. Radley 
^n 


"earch rofessors H.O. Goller (Research), S.S. Nason, D.B. P 
Adi kn Lewis, R.B. Refl 


Ass; 
Nisan pene Professor H.S. C attell 


tc 
LA. tte Clinica) Professors G.J. Schonholtz, S.H. Eisenberg, K.A. 
tk, S. later, B.P. Vitek, C.W McCutchen (Biomechanic $), A.I 
KIA ct vine, M.A, Schultz, U.M. 
na "uctor W J. Sadlack 


Cc "Struc ‘tors 


arsons (Re- | | 


Peterson, 
. Dobran- 
Fortune, P.A. Moskovitz, D.M. Brody 


F R. Ottenberg, R. Conant, J.W Harvey, R.M. Ackerman, 
n RT Nelson, TS. Neviaser, R.L. Gaertner, R. Loeffler, GC. 
S Jr, J.F, Witte, H.N Mininberg, B.R. Ain, D.C. Johnson | 
2C | 
linica] m in Orthopaedic Lewis, Gunther, and Staff 
Urgery ( 


S al rotation in orthopaedics for second- and third-year students | 
npat tient, year students who have not had previous orthopaedic rotations, | 
9Ulpatient, and emergency clinical care, with ward and night TI 
tecon o PSibilities, Physical diagnosis, x-ray interpretation, trauma, and | 
Osp E Surgery, 2-week elective periods, Univ. Hosp. or Wash. 
: nter, 


80 Sen; 
Sen 
Studen, Ele in Orthopaedic Surgery (5) 


round 5 Participate in c are of orthopaedic 
5, and confe 


Ctive Lewis 
inpatients and outpatients, daily 


Nivers;, rences under the cane of a TOM member at the 
302, 4.7 Hospital or one of the affiliated hospitals. Prerequisite: Orth 
3 "Week elective periods. 
Vn 
*Sear | 
Partici ch in Orthopaedic Surgery (arr.) | 
Cipation - $ s | 
Me E tion in Orthopaedic research to be arranged with various faculty | 
>, 
3 S. Pret ©quisite; Orth 302. | | 
; Ports M 
5 Me 1 a 
trodu dicine (2 or 3) Haas | 
Ct $ : 
Térequiii,. 4... etic injuries, including prevention and management, 
A *-Weel "— Orth 302 . Interested oida should contact Dr. Haas. 2- or 
' 


"*@¢¢ee@2 8 
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390 Extramural Orthopaedic Surgery (arr.) T 
e r :ods M 
The department arranges for students to spend elective periods 
institutions. Prerequisite: Orth 302. Interested students should © 
chairman of the department. 


= Leon! 
395 Research in Orthopaedic Surgery (arr.) 
4-, 8-, 12-, or 16-week elective periods, Univ. Hosp. 
Otolaryngology 9p 


Chairman: J.J. McFarland, Jr. 


ay, Jf 
Clinical Professors W.M. Trible, J.J. McFarland, Jr., R.E. Pumphre» 
Webb Ko 
Associate Clinical Professors M. Fischer, D.N.F. Fairbanks, ME $ 
R.S. Page, Jr., J.A. Sabri, N.L. Barr, Jr., S. Epstein, B.A. Feldm®® 
fee, J.L. Levine 
Assistant Clinical Professors R.J. Bobys, A. Small 
Clinical Instructors H.H.E. Scheidemandel, G.F. Miller, Jr., 
Stein, B. Modlin, P.A. Coyne fi 


D. jsaacso™ 


380 Otolaryngology (5) 
Care of inpatients and outpatients. Diagnosis, therapy, 
ferences. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. " 
Fa 
"L 


, got! 
rounds; ? 


381 Otolaryngology (2 or 5) 
Participation in care of outpatients, diagnosis, 
conferences. 2- or 4-week elective periods. Private office PF 


. rov” 
and therapy: ; 
actice 


390 Extramural Otolaryngology Elective (arr.) «ods in © d 
" stive perio? 
The department arranges for students to spend elective E qe 
hairman 


stitutions. Interested students should contact the C 


ment. y 
395 Clinical Clerkship (5) a p 
Inpatient and outpatient rotations; operating room exp? 
elective periods. Nat'l Naval Med. Center. 
P» 
Pathology -—— 
Chairman: H. Sidransky 
K 
i Ro attheW* ogh 
Professors F.N. Miller, Jr., W. Newman, B.H. Smith, MJ cL? 


er (Laboratory Medicine), A. Breslow, L.S. Lessin, S. 
H. Sidransky, W.L. Marsh 


-— a 
"T 
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Cli " 
ica] : 
] Dery Professors L.E. Zimmerman (Ophthalmic Pathology), E.B. Helwig 
: 1 , E . 

/ Melvin logic Pathology), N.S. Irey, J.L. Luke (Forensic Pathology), R.S. 
a e (Laborator, Medicine), R.E. Palmer, H.W. Casey (Comparative 
tholog 


iation Therapy), W.J. Jaffurs, R.A. 


rt P.D. Olch (History of Medicine), T. Antonovych, W.C, 
Aston S (Cardiology), A.S. Rabson 
ay Professor 


a s F.S. Jannotta, R.B. Lingeman, N. Saini, D.S. O'Leary 
ADe Med c 


lis icine), S.G. Kent, B.C. Zook (Comparative Pathology), Y. 

Rg i (Laboratory Medicine), F.P. Abramson, L. Ortega, J.M.B. Hicks, 
Mari C.T. Garrett, A.A. Abraham, J.G. Guccion, S.D.S. Ham- 

Adi, £ (Medical Technology), Y.C. Oertel 

Associ Ssociate Professor A.F. 


Gazdar 
* Clinical P 
a 


rOfessors F.B. Johnson, H.J. Norris, G.H. Guin, G.G. 
Porense; F. Enos, D.R. Parkinson, A.S. Lineberger, B.D. Blackbourne 

u ogy), I.D. Godwin, J.W. Howell (Clinical Chemistry), H.R. 
| Ay; Macher 


à rofessors 

D 
Adung , * Hawl 
t SSistany P 


J.A. Zeller (Laboratory Medicine), R.H. Patterson, S.P. 

€y, Jr., C.N. Murty (Research), J.M. Orenstein, J.G. Blank 
rofessor R.F. Garnet, Jr. 

Sic p linica] P 


atho], rofessors M.J. Williams, H.H. Berman, L. Riddick (Foren- 
ht, p HOgy), L 


EP Sio - Hefter, R. Montali (Comparative Pathology), J.H. Roe, 
Clinicg » LL. Higgins (Laboratory Medicine), M.T. Jessee, C.R. Lissner 
NS - acrobiology), W.P, Monaghan, C.M. Myers, L.L. Pitts II, M. Pro- 


nical Chemistry), L.R. Rubel. G.C Baker, A.H. Baumhofe 
0) . istry }, ee > u . > » a T, A. n aumnoier, 
^uis Dtroni LI € e j e 


NT ^^ Hall, P. Lupovich, R. Shamsai 
€SSorial Lecturer N.C. Brogdan 
IScher (Allied Health Science) 


4 . 
nst rs K, Rastgar, U. Thorgeirsson 
Struc : 
Patom, p, "Clorg C T. 


; n 
Clini SMructo 


Czerwinski (Laboratory Medicine). H.I. Doerr (Lab- 
Me truempj e), M.F. Pratt (Laboratory Medicine), J.A. Maples, M. Serre, 
5 “ade, ) Pler, Turner, R.L. Arroyo, Jr., G.P. Cox, J.W. Jones, S.V 
Pcia] | PN Muehl, D.E, Schubert 

Schoening, K.R. Kahn, D.R. Hunt, Jr., 
. Shirey, M.J. Diaz, B.J. Green, K.E. Kauffman, H.A. 
D.D. Sullivan, R.R. Therrien, M.A. Balicki, T.D. Car- 
D, T.L. George, D.K. Hanson, K.R. LaBounty, G.A. 
Wü p pyendowski, D.G. Holden, J.K. Hougland, M.F. Mosley, 

' D.M. Parker, N.L. Stanisic, E.D. Vazquez, B.L. Stamp 


Paint. SUM effe] 
EY — 
M Wi Irickso 


Coy 
Ne crm RN M A 
‘etic Dümbe: v 3 r d 
rator through 20 are limited to military personnel in the 
y Technique Program. 
13 
“Matology (6) 


Staff 
diagnosis of abnormalities of cellular ele- 
v, Studies in blood coagulation, quality con- 


Nema 
Ments of pp 2lO8ic 
trol in nye OOd and 
Clinica] 


procedures, 
bone marrov 
hematology. 


132 


Courses numbered 100 through 114 are limited to off-campus m! 
nel in the Medical Technology Program. 
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14 Blood Banking (6) 
Principles of immunohematology, blood donor center technique 
processing techniques, quality control in blood banking. 


15 Clinical Laboratory Rotation (12) 
Instructions in laboratory technique, stressing the application ^ 
and principles of clinical chemistry, clinical microbiology, hemat? j 
blood banking in the day-to-day operations of the modern clink 


tory. 


16 Clinical Chemistry (5) - 
A 4 s e : toV 
Principles and techniques of blood chemistry analyses, including 
cal analyses for drugs of abuse and environmental poisons. 


[ 
17 Urinalysis (2) " 
Principles and techniques of urine chemistry and microscopic analy | 
18 Bacteriology (6) cil! 
. ‘ , : ic ani 
Identification of pathogenic micro-organisms by morphologie 9 
techniques. 
19 Parasitology (4) jon 
— . B è p „nancentra 
Identification of human parasites and their life cycles; concen 
ods, staining techniques and media for culture. $ 
20 Serology (2) , "m. 
a n : ; im 
Principles and techniques of antigen-antibody reaction and 
responses. 
p 
jitar P" 


100 Clinical Chemistry Lecture (4) lá 


Principles and techniques of clinical chemistry, 
control. 


»^ 
instrumentation 


< 


102 Clinical Chemistry Laboratory (4) 


= 2 


104 Clinical Microbiology Lecture (4) +0108 
í i e ^ arasi 
Principles and techniques of clinical bacteriology, paras 
rology. y 
106 Clinical Microbiology Laboratory (4) $ 
108 Blood Bank Lecture (4) pee "Lll 
Principles and techniques of donor processing, transfusiO™ i 
hematology. , 
gj 


110 Blood Bank Laboratory (3) 


112 Hematology Lecture (4) 


" 
TM e " coagulatiO y 
Principles and techniques of general hematology ; 


and 


114 Hematology Laboratory (3) 
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$ . | 
y Bichel, senbered 121 through 128 are open only to students enrolled in the 


cience degree program with 


| 
||| 
a major in medical technology. | | 
v 12] Introd p A ; à 3 | | 
y duction to Medical lechnology (4) Staff 
f Six-week Orientation in laboratory medicine. (Fall) | | 
j 122 Cw... 
j 22 Clinical Che 


mistry Lecture (3) Hammersberg and Staff | 
Ten-wee 
"I-Week lecture series on routine and 


ù special clinical chemistry tech- f] 

! Iques, (Spring) Í | | 

1 123 Cin a 

f ^ ical Microbiology Lecture (2) Fischer and Staff | | | | 
IX-week lecture series on bacteriology, mycology, and virology. (Fall) | | 

) Xp mE 
lood Bank Lecture (1) Marsh and Staff | | 
hree-week lecture series on immunohematology and transfusion service. | 

' (Spring) 


; 125 ev... 
Clinical Hematology Lecture (2) Hammersberg and Staff 
Six-week le 


(F cture series on routine and special hematology and coagulation | 
Fall) 


! 126 Selecte 


d Topics in Laboratory Medicine (2) Fischer and Staff 
hree-wee, 


Cellaneous to 


127 Clinic; 


lecture and laboratory series on clinical p 


arasitology. Mis- 
pics in fluid analysis (Spring 


al Laboratory Rotation (7) 


Sixt Staff 
*n-Week rotation in the University Hospital laboratories. (Fall) | 
128 C i 
<3 Clini . | 
nical Laboratory Rotation (9) Staff | 
Wenty-five 1 ue : | 
(Snr; *-Week rotation in University Hospital clinical laboratories. 
Pring) a 
129 p l 
~ tathology ; 2x à Ld] 
logy for New Health Practitioners (3) Staff | 
Cture o 5 b : | 
infectis “ourse with optional laboratory. Basic pathologic concepts and 1] 
Emp ous diseases: language of pathology: fundamental disease processes. | 
nd her on pathogenesis and dynamics of disease. C ausation, evolution, 
Organ ©rphology of pathologic changes in the principal diseases of each | 
(Fal , Stem Presented in coordination with clinical lectures in Idis 301. 
and Spring) 
I521 
? Int 


Then. ction to Basic Laboratory Medicine (3) 
Cory — e 
la ' Performance, 


Coy atory tests perfor 
Gul. ith diffe 
res, routine 


Hammersberg 


and interpretation of some important routine clinical | 
med in a physician’s office, such as complete blood l 


rentials, staining and reading smears, urinalysis and urine 


chemistries (sugar, BUN, electrolytes), microbiological | 
Staining techniques, and orga 


a inism identification. Lectures, dem- 
> audiovisuals, 


kE Supervised and evaluated performance of these | 
"201 p aboratory setting. Prerequisite: Path 129. (Summer) | 

a 
thology (g) Staff || 


; n . | 
ir medical students. General intro- | | 


COurse: p n 
NN duction “TSC; required for second-yez 
N Pathology of organ systems; correlation 


concepts of disease. 


ica, Students 


tt9*reyptt 
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. , of dis 
with symptoms and physical signs. Gross and microscopic study ol 
tissues, Case studies. 


203-4 Pathology (4—4) p 
For graduate students. General introduction to concepts of diseà gs. | 
ogy of organ systems; correlation with symptoms and physical a T 
and microscopic study of diseased tissues. Case studies. Lim! 
ment. Prerequisite to Path 204: Path 203. ( Academic year) 


*205 Comparative Pathology I (3) 
Study of disease in vertebrates, comparison with disease psit. 

; defen 
Mechanisms by which various agents provoke illness; body de! gi 
tions. Illustration of common diseases of various species, 
from captive wild animals. Recommended prerequisite: c 


my, histology, and physiology. (Fall) 


*210 Comparative Pathology Laboratory (2) ad 
, à i . "T 
Participation 1n an autopsy service involving captive by in W 
Comparison of diseases in various animal species with those (fd 
Limited to four students. Path. Lab., Nat'l Zoo ogical Par 


f 
*215 Perinatal Pathology Laboratory (2) (fa 
Special assignments for dissection and study. Univ. Hosp: 
hours per week) 
y 
ur ackbourn® ” 
217 Gross Autopsy Pathology (1) Blackbo mp” 
Review of current necropsy cases. Interpretation of clinical " gp U 
signs and radiographs on the basis of gross changes !n 
Hosp. (Spring) 
m 
220 Medical Mycology (2) 
(Formerly two or four credits) jinical [A 
1 ejr CHP e uir 
Study of pathogenic fungi, mycotic diseases, and their = t 


: : í »niification 
Emphasis on handling specimens, diagnosis, and identifica 


agents. (Fall) p 
A 
221 Medical Mycology Laboratory (1) gren re? 
4 ncu 
Laboratory complement to Path 220. Prerequisite or CO 
tion: Path 220. Laboratory fee, $20. (Fall) p 
Al 
222 Opportunistic Mycoses (2) log df 
. 3 role v 
Study of the opportunistic fungal infections and their 5€ ungi t 
and therapeutic aspects. Emphasis on identification ot T 
tion of laboratory findings. (Spring) p 
«bourn 
, : ackbo 
252 Forensic Pathology and BI r 
Medical Jurisprudence (1) mb y 
: ems, P? val IP 
Somatic death, coroner and medical examiner systems, P tient 


w^ ;sician-P 
cal and chemical injuries, medical licensure; the phys 
(Spring) 


ship and professional liability are discussed. 


* Open to limited number of graduate students, with permission 
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“53 Medicine in Shakespeare (1) Miller 


Seminars with student and staff presentations covering the medically signifi 


“ant plays of William Shakespeare (Spring) 


254 Medicine 


in Literature (1) Miller 
Series of 


d discussions wit 
Tama, nonfiction, 


and poetry of medical significance. (Fall) 
26 
y <00 T-— 3 , 
j Obstetric and Gynecologic Pathology (1) Jaffurs 
4 Organ c 
f ow Changes in normal and abnormal pregnancy, including both the 
i Other and the fetus. Diseases of female genital system (Spring) 
2 i 
i e in E ^ j 
minar in Experimental Pathology (1) Sidransky 
Wrent topics in research in experimental pathology. (Spring) 
) 
466 C. 
OMparat; - 
| P ™parative Pathology Elective (1) Zook 
j articipat; : : 
j m eiPation in an autopsy service involving captive wild animals. 
ig arison Of diseases in various animal species with those in humans 
nite r " - 
i» "ed to four students. Path. Lab., Nat'l Zoological Park. (Spring) 
4 
&- q 
Seminar. : 
C Mars in Mycology (1-1) Al-Doory 
Onferences , E 
media eS and discussions on current topics and latest developments in 
Peat - mycology Open to graduate students and residents. May be re- 
ed for credit, (Fall and spring) 
ISR 
es ; 
earch in Mycology (2) Al-Doory 
articina ) 
fiio lpation In experimental studies in mycotic diseases. Research in labo- 
credi! °F community medicine related to mycology. May be repeated for 
si 3 (Fall and spring) 
277 A 
Natomic ù à 
5n 9mic Pathology ( lerkship I (arr.) Staff 
Oss : 4 da 
eeks Auman anatomy and pathology. Students spend up to 24 full-time 
er — the necropsy and surgical pathology services, receiving one semes- 
Equivale of credit for each four-week period. Prerequisite: Anat 201 or 
28 » at. Univ. and V.A. Hosps. 
Sur. H 
Bic D, É " 
hrs al Pathology I (2) Newman, Palmer, Schwamm 
ical p; à à 
fro p ostology Service at participating hospitals. Examining specimens 
: lexang; ent surgical cases, correlating with clinical manifestations. Univ., 
2 'a, and Andrews AFB Hosps (Spring—3 hours per week) 
*81 An E 
atomic 
c P; rf a 
tins Pathology Clerkship II (arr.) Staff 
3 ànd micro. s i 
Weeks or the coc human pathology. Students spend up to 24 full-time 
Service, Ls *quivalent part-time, on the necropsy and surgical pathology 
Period, p ~ Ving One semester hour of credit for each four-week full-time 
(Spring “requisite: Path 201 or equivalent. Univ. and V.A. Hosps. 
' 
283 
à 
Ang 
atomi 
ic P : ^ 
Cero, athology Clerkship III (arr.) Staff 
and ITgic ` . 
tee Neste; lou “ surgical pathology service. Graduate students receive five se- 
M urs re. E. 
Oen 7 Of credit for each four-week period and may receive up to 30 
0 
ited 


umbe: 
Iber. of grad 
“cuate students, with permission 


th student and staff presentations covering novels, 


OSEERE EEE 
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sf 
| semester hours of credit for six months full time. Medical student f 
active ! 
| five semester hours of credit for each four-week electi jr 
| Prerequisite: Path 201 or 203-4. (Medical students: 4-week elet 
| l 
! ods. Graduate students: fall or spring) 
| 
284 Ophthalmic Pathology (5) j 


; and ii? 
Daily participation in service limited to pathology of the eye and 


4-week elective periods. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. 


IR ^orinatf: Ye & 

286 Perinatal Pathology (5) " 
Participation in perinatal (fetal and newborn) necropsies. Study wet! 

teaching cases. Examination of selected placentas for disease 


tive periods. Univ. Hosp 


y 
287 Immunohematology and Blood Banking (5) in| 
Preparation and use of blood and blood products in surgery e^ 
diseases studied from laboratory and clinical viewpoints. Emphas 
agement of acute clinical situations. 4-week elective peric s. à; 
G 
288 Clinical Pharmacology and Toxicology (5) si 
Correlations of therapeutic drug levels in hospitalized patients e” 
tients with their clinical status. Evaluation of rational dosage ete 
Development and application of clinical laboratory methods £0 
tion of drug levels. 4-week elective periods ( 
289 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (5) asc P 
Daily studies of surgical and necropsy pathology, including rs p 
ogy; clinical pathology projects, including hematology, isotopo” 
ology. 4-week elective periods. Fairfax Hosp. 
| 290 Extramural Pathology Elective (arr.) " (i 
| The department arranges for medical students to spend elect at 
| other institutions. Interested students should contact the cha 
| department. p. y 
| 291 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (5) ot pl 


a ield 
Opportunity to explore in depth a topic selected from the fie 


| library study. 4-week elective periods. V.A. Hosp. pv 
| 293 Clinical and Anatomical Pathology (5) i emish 
|| Participation in departmental activities, including clinica suo DJ 


bank, microbiology, and hematology; surgical pathology, ds. / 
: ? » pe 
gy, including medico-legal autopsies. 4-week elective P 


J 

Í Hosp. y 
h if 

| 294 Forensic Pathology (5) «cal af y 

| E A ^ ihe chief medical id 

| Participation in the activities of the office of the cme ion, PP, dr 


investg: 


the District of Columbia: observation of scene ; 
trials, et 


i 
i 

i 

| 

| 

| in medico-legal autopsies, attendance at court ; 
| periods. $ y 
| | *295 Comparative Pathology II (arr.) 


Balcon g wil 
Participation in veterinary pathology service, : 


includin 


* Open to limited number of graduate students, with permission 
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animals, Graduate students receive five semester hours of credit for each 


four week period and may receive up to 30 semester hours of credit for six 
Months full time. 


Medical students receive five semester hours of credit for 
ac F ite > 
“ach four-week elective period. Prerequisite: | 


ath 201 or 203-4, and 
283, (Medical students: 4-week elective periods. Path. Lab., Nat'l! Zoo- 
logical Park, and Armed Forces Inst. of Path Graduate students: fall or 
4 Spring) 
06 c tees 
296 Surgical Pathology II (5) Newman 
i Evaluation of surgical specimens and correlation with clinical status of pa- 
y tient; description of gross and microscopic findings on assigned cases. 4- 
á Week elective periods, Univ. Hosp. 
2 2 
‘7 Dermal Pathology (5) Helwig 
Microscopic conferences, review of current material and study sets. 4-week 
, elective Periods. Armed Forces Inst. of Path. 
j 29 
8 Necropsy Pathology (5) Staff 
"gan changes in disease, gross and microscopic examinations, preparation 
{ 249 of Protocols. 4.week elective periods. Univ. Hosp 
H 300 " 
| Thesis Research (3-3) Staff 
(Fall and spring) 
39g 
Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) Staff 
| Amiteq lo students preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 
| nation, May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring) 
j 399 p; 
'Ssertation Research (arr.) Staff 
(imiteq to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
all ang spring) 


H.G, Mand 


el, V.H. Cohn, Jr., P. Mazel, R. Hertz (Research), S.E. 
esearch), J.A. Straw 


ecturers F. E. Hahn, J. Axelrod, E. Costa, N.H. Neff 
"ofessors p. Klubes, F.P. Abramson 


(Drug Abuse) 
Chem: 
e J . m ` 
o mistry and Physics of Anesthesia (3—3) Mazel and Staff 
F st " y ^ REY 
Cra] ~ dents In nursing anesthesia. Fundamental concepts of physics; gen- 
edic emistry, organic chemistry, biochemistry, and their application to 
bula, and anesthesiology, including chemistry of respiration, acid-base 
electro, clinical biochemistry and enzymology, hormones, radioisotopes, 
lateg , SS: Physiochemical properties of anesthetic agents, and other re- 
*d topics. 


(Academic year) 


~ a M MÀ—M — 4 — 


110-11 Pharmacological Basis of Anesthesia (4—4) 


201 


SCH 


114 


120 


130 


191 


195 


202 


ttt rer 


SCIENCES 


IOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH 


Mazel and 
pharm 


e students in nursing anesthesia. Fundamental principles of à 
ous S 


y; drugs affecting the autonomic nervous system, central nerv 
tt cardiovascular system; fundamentals of inhalation anesthesia; 9 
drugs used in anesthesiology; endocrines, cance! chemotherapy: 


topics (Academic year) 
Cohn and 


Mechanis™ E 
„Judin ng " 


of some specific prescription and nonprescription drugs, inc ache 
hea ac 
ceptives; tranquilizers and sleep-inducing drugs; hayfever, de 
cold remedies; analgesics; antibiotics; vitamins. Issues relate eric) 
ment and marketing of drugs, drug safety, drug advertising, b» m 
trade-name drugs, drug use in sports, em use during preg 
and health. No science prerequisite required. Limited 


(Fall) 


Drugs and the Consumer (3) 


General concepts concerning drug action in the body 


Nonmedical Use of Licit and Illicit Drugs (3) 
(Formerly Drug Abuse Education) 
and other ? 


Psychological and sociological bases of recreation: 1 
oe ai 


use of drugs, pharmacological and toxicological aspects O 
both the brain and peripheral organ systems, legal and society 
tions of and reactions to the nonmedical use of drugs P bol 
treatment of drug depe ndence. Lectures and discussions : 
cotics, central nervous system stimulants and depressants, 
(Spring) 


Mazel an 
anesthes! 


lucinogenic and psychedelic drugs. 


Readings in Pharmacology for Anesthesia (arr.) y 


For students in nursing anesthesia. Assigned reading 1M 
lated areas; preparation of reports 4! 
Mazel 99. 


[v 

» pharma 
For students in nursing anesthesia. Presentation of the p^ 
emphasis 


Seminar: Accessory Drugs in Anesthesia (2) 


pharmacodynamics of accessory anesthetic drugs; 
not covered in Phar 110-11. 


‘ 

and 
up f 

Pharmacology for New Health Practitioners (2 K st. 
£) f 

armé e € rt. 


For students in allied health programs. Basic pł actions à 


preparations, the basis of their therapeutic and toxic 


in the body. Prerequisite: HCS 110, 112, Phyl 111. , "E 
i . r Maze © it 
Respiratory Care (3) j m. 
Same as Anes 191. For students in nursing anesthesi 
niques for care of patients requiring tot il respiratory supP pan § 
; Maz | yl 
Electronics for Medical Personnel (2) i rodvctioh g 
3 : " n ori: 
Same as Anes 195. For students in nursing anesthesia j 0 


on 
damental principles used in electronic instrumentatic 


tient status in operating room and intensive care unit. «rumen 
S 
processing and display techniques, special purpose in : 


ards. 


Pharmacology (6-2) 
Phar 201, eig 


Required for second-year medical students. 


(Formerly sht credits) 


si 


f 
f 


ences on interactior 


! of drugs and biologic 
therapy of disease. I 


al systems as a basis for rational 
'rerequisite: Bioc 201, Phyl 201, 212 
203 
` Fundamental Principles of Pharmacology (3) 
Basic principles of pharma 
structure 


Cohn and Staff 


cology, including drug-receptor interactions, 


i activity relationships, pharmacokinetics, membrane phenomena, 
"e 
fe lular control mechanisms, drug toxicity Admission oy permission of 
Instructor. (Fall) 
205 6 
^P 5 ` Maff 
harmacology (6—2) Cohn and Staff 
9r graduate students, Lectures. laboratory, conferences on interaction of 
rugs and biological Systems as a basis for rational therapy of disease. 
i armacodyna mic. mechanisms of action physiological disposition, toxici- 
E and relative evaluation of drugs Prerequisite to Phar 205: Bioc 221-22, 
har 2 à : " A 
0 ir 203, Phyl 201, 212. or approval of department. Prerequisite to Phar 
“6: Phar 205 (Fall) 
215 Aq 
Olescent Drug Abuse (3) Cohn and Staff 
NOt ona " , 
"Ot Open lo medical students Offered off campus through the College of 
Jeneral © : ^ui : 
tor “ral Studies Primarily foi teachers, counselors, and school administra- 
S cw i . 
E Multidisciplinary lectures and discussions concerning the physiological 
fnd Hey chological effects of narcotics. central nervous system stimulants 
a ye: 
Psych *pressants. alcohol, marijuana nallucinogenic and psychedelic drugs; 
i losoci i factors leading to adolescent d abuse; leg mplications of 
y « - 
Sorin abuse; Prevention, control, and treatment of drug abuse. (Fall and 
Pring ) . 
254 


a Fr ; " 
Ontiers in Pharmacology (1) 


" l Mazel and Staff 
day Medica] 


ph: and graduate students, Recent advances and fields of research 
insti “rmacology, Presentations by laboratory scientists from neighboring 
2 llutions, (Spring) 
36M : 
ol 
E *cular Pharmacology (2) Hahn 
OF medic n : 
peciaj, ical and graduate students. € urrent theory on action of drugs, es- 
biosyny Chemotherapeutic agents, at molecular level. Effect of drugs on 
transfe tetic Processes of the cell with respect to DNA, messenger RNA, 
actors NA, ribosomes, protein, cell wall. and intermediary metabolites. 
tance Which alter action of drugs, such as drug interactions and resis- 
T ! (Spring) 
^8 Cane 


er Chemotherapy (1) Mandel and Staff 


al and graduate students. Mechanisms by which 


drugs inhibit the 
260 End f tumor cells (Spring, even years) 
Ocrine 
For = Pharmacology (1) Hertz and Staff 
Medic; 1 
Van es vi and graduate students Lectures and seminars on recent ad- 
Mones the pharmacology and mechanism of action of various hor- 
267 P ( Pring, odd years ) 
ama. . r 
For oat Ological Research (3) Staff 
Taduate 
for Credit : © Students, Research with staff members. May be repeated once 
) H 
2 9 Pha Ward a Master of Science degree (Fall and spring) 
armac > : m 
For o ology Seminar (1) Mazel and Staff 
3 4duate n : : 
fàch time ^. Students. Recent advances in pharmacology. Content differs 
"ld seri... «^ COurse is offered; 
E 


may be repeated once for credit. (Fall 


PHARMACOLOGY 139 


140 


N 
~J 


- 


299 


‘S449 2.8? 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES 


272 Physiolpgical Disposition of Drugs (3) 


"24 
tion: 
For graduate students. Fate of drugs in biological tissue. Aborti 
a ^ oo 
tribution, chemical alteration, excretion of drugs; physical, n 


i 4 - 
biological factors affecting these processes. Prerequisite: Phar 4 


or permission of instructor. (Spring, even years) 


Anderson and 


76 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology I-II (1—1) T 
action s 


Lectures and seminars on advances in mechanisms of drug 
cology of new drugs, theoretical aspects of pharmacology» 


techniques. (Academic year 1979-80 and alternate years) 


" aom f. , rson 
-78 Advanced Topics in Pharmacology III-IV (1—1) Ande 
s alte! 
Continuation of Phar 275-76. (Academic year 1978-79 and 
years ) 


279 Special Topics in Pharmacology (arr.) "T 
. i d e cou 
Selected aspects of drug action. Content differs each time the € 

(Fall and spring) 

Suria and ' 


iol ic : 
Electrophy si 


fered; may be repeated once for credit 


280 Neuropharmacology (2) 
Fundamental principles of neuropharmacology. ro 
biochemical techniques in studying neuropharmacology. ie vari s. 
and their pathways in central nervous system. Drug effects O rere? 
rotransmitter pathways. Biochemical basis of mental disease. 


Pharm 205-6 or equivalent (Spring, odd years) V 

M 

285 Readings in Pharmacology (arr.) Loe ref 
For medical students. Assigned reading and preparation 

(Fall and spring) 9 


286 Research in Pharmacology (arr.) d phar? 
in j 
s in Pr gi? 


For medical students. Participation in ex x»erimental studie 
I p 


gy, particularly endocrinology, cancer chemotherapy, °F 
| 


(Fall and spring) yi 
: 4 Cohn r 
287 Readings in Drug Abuse Literature (arr.) ^ aeo o" 
: » gener: 
Both professional and nonprofessional literature in the Ber spring) 
dependence. Informal monthly luncheon discussions $ 
295 Reading and Research (arr.) ( scien ud 
Independent study for students preparing for the Master © 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) y 
300 Thesis Research (3-3) 
(Fall and spring) 9 
y 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) hy "di 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Philosop”? i 
May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) y 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) peated 
: > repe? 

Limited to Doctor of Philosophy candidates. May be T 

(Fall and spring) 


J Chairman, R.A. Ke 


ý nney 
Prog i ED RR I es ye EEPE" 
le$$0, ERA LL. 
W| son SCS, Tidball, R.A. Kenney, M.E. Tidball, M.M. Cassidy, M.J. Jack- 
b 
t "Ofe ss d 
if Áacis Lecture; D.O. Carpenter 
Assi * Professors R.A. Lavine, D.W. Watkins 
f "Stang > 


y Asistan rofessor M, J, McCrea (Research) 
d Spring l'ofessoria] Lecturers LP. W 
9 


"Dart 
m 
y Pini tal Prerequisite: Phy] 
j y Numbered above 201. 
| 


l 


201 or equivalent is prerequisit 


Im. . 
hysiology for New Health P 


i 9r students 
esi; 


ractitioners (3) M.E. 
in physician's assistant, nurse practiti 
àms. Lecture, film, and demonstration 
uman body covering the major organ systems. 
I91 s 
elec ; = RR . . a 

ted Topics in Human Structure and Function (3) 
^ 
(2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). 
Not he y. l ndergraduate course, requi 
/ ad An 201 or equivalent; students may 
j BiSc i À additional work as prescr 


eiss, D. Forman, M. Katzper, K.R. 


ite to all courses in 


Tidball 


oner, and nursing anes- 
Function and process 


Kenney 
Structural and functional basis of 
red for graduate students who have 
receive graduate credit on 
ibed by the instructor Prerequisite: 


2 or equivale nd conse ‘ stor. Open to Col iz 
College P equivalent and consent of instructor. C pen to Columbian 


o Udents with approval of ady isor. (Fall) 
<01 


Physiology (8) 
Cture 
Orga 


(8 hours). 


n Syste 
dents. m, 


May be t 


and 


applied human physiology 
Nat 201 o 


r Phyl 191, or equivalent: Bioc 201 or 22 

to c : currently ) ; 
Onsortiu . 

: ; m > j t 

(Spring Students only with 


205 ¢ 


Ms Survey of the mechan 
Phy] ae In animal cells. 

* Students may 
*Quivaje as prescribed by the 


Staff 


laboratory (2 hours). conference (1 hour). Cellular, 
Prerequisite for graduate stu- 

221-22 (Bioc 222 
aken con or consent of chairman of department. Open 
permission of department chairman. 


Jackson 
isms for interconversion and utilization 
Required for graduate students intending to take 
receive graduate credit on completion of addi- 
instructor. Prerequisite: BiSc 11-12 or 


ànd conse f ructo t ents in C d 
eRe with sent of instructor. Open to students in Columbian 


approval of advisor. (Fall) 


E y (3) 
Bra > 
of duate Students, 


Same as Anat 212 and Idis 212 
and fi 


€ stru "lure 
ua M demone "à r ure 
EA . uon, 


IM and laboratory. Laboratory fee, $25. 
Medica 


Stude. 
nts, Open to graduate students 


Staff 


Integrated survey 
inction of the human nervous system; lecture, clinical 


PA 


SCHOOL OF 


UC erp 


MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES 


v C 
221 Seminar (1) 

. i 1 discuss 
Staff and student presentations from literature. Present work -— 
perimental design and scientific deduction evaluated. Topics t 
nounced. Content differs each time the course is offered; may 
for credit (Fall and spring) 

4 Biomedical Instrumentation (4—4) Í 


N 
A 


ive study 0 


240-41. l 
ation t0 


Same as Bioc 225-26 and Micr Comprehens 


retical and practical application of biomedical instrument st 

ration, identification, and quantification of materials of into ope 

medical and forensic scientists. Labratory fee, $50. (Aca 
ME T 


1 History of Medicine (1) 


a the 
» in h 
Survey of the great contributors to physiology and medicine 
(Fall) 


text of the times in which they lived and worked. 
e 
Physiology of Fluid Balance and Hydrogen Ion 


Regulation (2) i 
and the ap" 


Discussion of principles of fluid and acid-base balance ¢ 


of these principles to specific situations (Fall) 
je 
260 Membrane Physiology (1) [ 
Systematic review of the factors which determine the movemes cil 
and solutes across simple cellular membranes and comp rh f ins 
riers in animal tissues. Prerequisite: Phyl 190 or permuss! 
tor. (Fall) 
b 
: ; : acksôn: 
261 Gastrointestinal Physiology (1) Jack intr 
> ; 9 
Weekly seminar; role of basic sciences in gastroenterology: y ster! 
extra-mural speakers. An approved paper required for per 
of credit. May be repeated for credit (Fall and spring 
Ke 
262 Topics in Cardiovascular Physiology (2) hys olosi 
Survey, at an advanced level, of aspects of cardiova ascular p M 
cially as interrelated with the respiratory and renal syst€ 
p 
y) "7 
269 Topics in Neurophysiology and Psychophysiology (2) seth T^ 
m ý 
Selected topics in contemporary neurophysiology, including em " 
collection and analysis, control mechanisms involved 1n 7 f ins! 


7 


a/ 


- sion 
havior and sensory processing. Admission by permis 


(Fall) C ti’ 


ine (3) . 


Computer Utilization in Physiology and Medic conven 
Lecture one hour per week, practical experience à student's ming nt, 
Orientation to digital and analog mini-computers. Programs ‘ous (^ 
languages, Experience with one or more computers. P 
experience necessary. (Fall) C qi 
| Computer Simulation of Physiological Processes (3) ne wil 


q 5 
1) > earne" | 7 
Programming of physiological simulation Will be ! ite: phy 
: ^ Prerequis 


series of simulations of increasing complexity. 


equivalent, or permission of instructor 


PHYSIOLOGY 143 
S 
' 7? Reading and Research in Simulation of C. Tidball 
p? hysiological Processes (3) 
jf a . 
, Re; adings and dis ussion On physiological itions and their evaluation 

rerequisite: Phyl 271 or equilavent, or ssion of instructor 

y 285 ^ 
/ ^ Experimental Physiology (5) Staff 
j Partie... ; 
iüCipation in an ongoing research program in the department. Programs 
sr arı ^ ^ . 
ý hy currently available in the areas of membrane physiology, intestinal 
j : 
v Fansport, neurophysiology, and cardiovascular physiology. 4-week elective 
) Periods. 
i9 


1 
4 Adv 
Advanced Physiology (5) 


Guided study or ] 
p Ysiology. 
member. 


Staff 
aboratory experience at an advanced level in a subfield of 
arrangements should be made with the individual faculty 
4-week elective periods 


Prior 


2 
X f 
, p ramura Physiology Elective (arr.) 
p e 
oth department arranges for medical students to spend elective periods at 
er institutions Interested students should contact the chairman of the 
j “ePartment 
u 
295 
4 a meatch (arr.) Staff 
7 Ys P 
f clock hen arrangement with individual stafi members Approximately four 
hours in the laboratory for each semester hour of credit. (Fall 
Spring) 
Y 29 
RBC 
Mprehenc; 5 i as 
d Prehensiye Physiology (arr.) Staff 
Wide 1 E 
j tradu review of selected areas of physiology appropriate to the student's 
om Te Program, This course satisfies the requirements for the Master's 
“Pathe üsive Examinati ion, the Field Examination for doctoral students 
ng ^ y 
) tion ^w in Physiology, and Part I of the ( umulative General Examina- 
| 2, ' *Terequisite or concurrent registration: Phyl 221. (Fall) 
à ET 
he 
(F; “is Research (3.3) Staff 
all and Spring) 
396 
dva 
un Reading and Research (2) Staff 
ite 
Nation o ' students Preparing for the Doctor of Phi ilosophy general exami- 
are: “torial literature survey of a subfield of physiology and of perti- 
Ment “woe! the candidate's minor field. This course satisfies the require- 
(Fall , art II of the Cumulative General Examination in physiology. 
and Spring) : 
397 
Development s 
Limite of Dissertation Problem (2) Staff 
. ed t 
Nation E Students Preparing for the Doctor of Philosophy general exami- 
lem, Thi “paration for written and oral presentation of dissert ation prob- 
` 5 Cor e 
Genera) Ex Ase satisfies the requirement for Part III of the Cumulative 
399 amination in Physiology. (Fall and spring) 
issert, 
ation 
ited , paesearch (arr.) Staff 
) , > : 
Fal] ctor of Philosophy candidates 


an May be repeated for credit. 
spring f 


<a en eee 
**$4920ppTt 


Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 


Chairman: J. Wiener 


Professors L. Yochelson, J.E. Rankin, T.G. Webster, D. Reiss, J. Wie 
Noshpitz, S. Perlin 

Adjunct Professors M. Levine, R.B. McKay 

Clinical Professors T.D. Noble, S. Berman, M. Kleinerman, M.deG: y 

| L. Ferber, P. Gray, P. Chodoff, H.A. Meyersburg, F.N. Waldrop, io 


(Experimental Psychology), H. Resnik, W. Stark, B. Brown, H. Kat ath 
Cytryn, E.I. Kushner, J. Kafka, M. Meltzer, J Spurlock, M. 
Bever, S.L. Baker, Jr., G.R. Ticho, R.L. Shapiro, E.A. Hargrovh i 
Lennan, R.E. Rieger, R.N. Butler, R.M. Coleman, H.P. Laug 
Robinson, J.G. Rubin, M.F. Shore 

Professorial Lecturer H.D. Lederer Kur 

Associate Professors J.J. McMillan (Psychology), W.H. Scott, R. 
Frankel, J.H. Egan, P.J. Steinglass 

Adjunct Associate Professor F.K. Millican P. 

Associate Professorial Lecturers G.E. Morris (Allied Health 5 Science) 


Associate Clinical Professors I.H. Kaiser, D. Eden, S.I. Szara (Psyche 0i 
cology), E.S. Fleming, R.M. Greenberg, J.L. Sheridan, J. Durée, yy di 
er, H.B. Lehrman, I.H. Marill, T.D. Reynolds (Experimenta part 
P.S. Weisberg, C.J. Frederick (Medical Psychology), A.S. Abra Qu 
Straight, J.J. Francis, A. D’; TE W.J. Stockton, R. Perle d H) 
baum, D.D. Cowell, M.R. Haas, y Jr., P.F. Wohlfor goci? 
trez, B.L. Burris, C.C.H m D.L. Tippett, A. W ard, Jt B. Er 
H.S. Winston, J.E. Meeks, J. Smith, M.J. Stern, G. Scales {lets | 
J. Zinner, C.B. Robinowitz, F.M. Ochberg, S.J. Wolin, sy oh 
| | Hamburg, M.T. Advani, B.B. Doyle, M. Engel, C voi abers | ki 
S. Gordon, Jr., S. Greenspan, F.G. Hilkert, H.A. Hoffman, Me K 
J.J. Katzow, E.J. Lieberman, S.H. Lipsius, T.M. Mackenzie, T Trip 
Jr., LD. Milowe, D.Y. Patterson, R.A. Rogers, A.E. Slaby, &^* 


Kehne CB. peit 
Assistant Professors D.I. Davis, K. Ravenscroft, Jr., Sank, < he 
M. Hertzman, I.S. Baron-Starke, L.A.M. Bennett p ^searc ” psych" 
E.M. Plionis (Research), S.M. Sotsky, M.E.P. Oliveri (Res search — : 
D.C.T. Choate (Social Work) ynoló v 
Adjunct Assistant Professors A.T. Billett (Social Work), M.M. Re) ; 
Work), R.S. Richmond (Social Work) , F9 


Assistant Clinical Professors S.S. Tenenblatt, W.C. Johnson south 
Schaffer, W.H. Young, Jr., J.H. Bouma, D.A. I anham, bo 
Greenberg, G. Cotts, M.L. Garrett, J.M. Post, R.A. McElroy si W 
(Social Work), B. Crowley, B.P. McKaig, J.A Sc JL. Bass 
M.S. Glatt, A.E. Marans, P.B. Holly, L.A. Cove, J.L. : F Weg 
M.J. Chalick, G. Schaeffer, R.T. Lewit, A.M. Messore, ye p. i. 
Wadeson, Jr., E. Black, D.H. Fram, A.B. Zients, D po Garde 


E.A. Sorrentino, E. Taylor, B. Kraff, M.R. Goldberger, 


144 
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3 mm Wellhouse, J.R.S. Malkin, R.A Ratner, B. Landau, A.H. Stein, 

"relig p P.A. Lange, N.A. Schweig, S.L. Billet, J.C. Chatel, K P 

m. : Hirschfeld, H Steinberg, R.C. Bristol, R.M. ( ostell, L.D. Levi, 

| Ch, man, G.D Legler, S.A. Savitz, W.F. Thompson, M. Giller, J.A.F. 
“sed, J Sealy 


- Read. T "aly, S.K, Kolansky, R.A, Nover, S Rosenblum, D.E. Scharff, 
Citegyj M 'R. Pieczenik, D. Charney, P.I Chanel, D.T. Mosher, A. Ola- 
LH. Mill; Overman, D.I. Joseph, L.F Kruez, D.G. Lipman, N.L. Wilson, 

M DA p er, HW. Rice J.P Waletzky, L. Turner, K. Kessler, J. Barber. 
e Mengej, Ak, R.C. Eisner, C. Frank, J.A. Frank. Jr., J.H. Herzberg, W.B 
Man po R.R. Palmer. R. Teitel, H.R. West, S.L. Aledort, R.G 

l Ew >. Arons, W.E. Barquist, E.C. Bergman, L.A. Brain, C.V.A. C 
y H.M Otlove, R.B. Gerber, B.( Gorman, S.A. Hassan, B.E.S 
Vi bo H py Sher, B.R. Milowe, P.F. Namrow. 
E Sore lotsky, J.D. Robinson, A.R 


Ammer- 
abrera, 
. Lawrence, 
A.C. Nielsen III, R.V. Palom- 


Sager, A.J. Salerian, B.M Smoller, 
, F. Strassburge- PT «. 
Sistan urger, P.J. Santora 
Baisan > ' 
Ws, Ofessoria] Lecturers A.S. Fonaroff, A. Zappala, C.T. Dunn 
Uctorg 


Adiune L. Gaiter, A.B. I ivingood, L.A. Vitulano 


n; ~ ; 
Palys Struc tors S.S. 


^ Lynn, E.K. Wolf (Social Work), N.B. Delston, G.K. 
n Nica I 

ns Te 
M A : Rees tors S.E. Samenow (Psychology), K.L. Owens (Social Work), 
y My Gro. (Social Work IC. EC hastek, I.M. Chatoor-Koch, M.M. Clancy, 
j Weyland E R.W. Keisling, C.I Margolis, N. Sacirbey, S.W. Skoler. CJ. 
J| t Tp" 17^ Balsley, R.J. Garson, M.M. Herenda. K. Huang, F.L. Kolod- 


J ama c won, J.R. Maloney, P.B. Polatin. D Pope, V.I. Reus, A.B. 
lf Decio) > : Schwarcz, M.M. Schwartz 


í "Clureys ] H ‚C Schwarzbeck, M.L. Usher 
, : Hoffman, J.B. Chassan (Biostatistics), R.L. Siegel 
j All Clinical Course 
j 2 TN are five credit hours per four-week period. 
Pis. niet Preceptorship (1) Wiener and Staff 


d-year medical students can arrange individual preceptor- 
ther than 
c airman F 
an of t 
"255 Psych 
i YChologic. Em 
9f Me logical and Social Factors 
‘Cal Practice (1) 


asic Princ; 
rinc 1 i : i i 
cal Brow ciples of the doctor-patient relationship. Analysis of psychologi- 


Ysician . arr development, family process, and the personality of the 
as they influence everyday medical practice. 


departmental electives listed below with the permission of 
he department 


Reiss and Staff 


30) 

Psych 
5/29 

Former ology and Conceptual Models (3) 


Dunn and Staff 
ntroduct 


l Sec ton to Clinical Problem Solving 

Ond. ^ 4 
diroducio e t medical students. Mental mechanisms, psychopathology, 
lf . . . . * " 
Ces in ctin; >, PS¥Chiatric syndromes, clinical interviewing, behavioral sci- 

3 Clinica] medicine Ú > 
02 "liu cine (Fall) 
ical C} : i 

*rkship (10) Webster, Giller, 
es Supervised Msn. . i ! Hoffman, Ryder and Staff 
teq for amination, diagnosis, out-patient and in-patient treatment at 


Medie, 
ica] students 


146 


365 
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353 


66 


381 


383 


384 


r ; 0 
University, St. Elizabeths, Childrens, and Washington V.A. H 


1 atri 
and Psychiatric Institute. Case conferences, seminars on psyche 
ral, “psychiatric” drugs, community resources Psychiatry 1n gen 


tice stressed (Fall and spring) 


Basic psychoanalytic concepts such as dreams, transfer "o 
the various components of personality structure. Participation v 
sions focusing on psychoanalytic issues and the relevance of such € 
to the practice of medicine in general. For first- ot second- "m. 
students. Wash. Psychoanalytic Soc. Bldg (Spring—eight ' 
sessions) 

Stel 


Seminar: Advanced Family Diagnosis 


and Psychotherapy (3-3) ono 
Family Diag" 


(Formerly Seminar: Clinical Introduction to 
Therapy) d pi! 
Combined didactic and clinical exercises designed to offer in M 
standing of family therapy theory and techifiqhe Open t0 ee 
physicians and advanced graduate students in the beh: ivioral sc! 
— : nam $ 
Clinical Psychiatry (5) Webster, Hertz? ach 
Frankel, wie 
(Formerly Psychiatric Research: Human De elopment? iat 


Student performs as acting intern on one or more 
ices of the Medical Center: inpatient and emergency 


, nts 
tient (Sotsky), and consultation-liaison (I rankel). Ale t 
on student preference within limits of feasibility for the 
involved. 4-week elective periods. [i 


Psychological Aspects of Medical 
Iliness and Care (10 or 15) 
(Formerly Psychiatric Day Care) 


Student participates in an individualized program on t 
factors 4 


son service, with emphasis on psychosocial men fl 
D "T 


manifestations, and treatment of medical illness. ervisi 
tion process, conferences, liaison meetings, individual sup 
cal work, and related readings. 8- or 12-week elective peri gii 
A A sh í 
Outpatient Psychiatry (10) t ait 
E si 


Student participates as acting intern in muludisco ong 
team. Diagnostic assessment, crisis intervention, 
sion of clinical work and readings in field; participé 

conferences, assessment conferences, and relevant resi , 


week elective periods. 


Psychosocial Aspects of Heart Disease (5) 
(Formerly Sc set yhrenic Reactions} : idi 


group work "ih. post- altos fe infarction patiens an Su y 


during hospitalization and the subsequent follow-up e disease P] 
ar > S 

chological, social, and physiological aspects of he omina P, H 

exercise and rehabilitation, Participation in related $ sio! 


medicine liaison activities, and related readings 


elective periods. 
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ai) 
r 386 Substance Abuse (5) 
f; (Formerly P. 


sychiatric Research) 
Student 


Participates in indi 


vidualized program in al ohol and/or other 
TUg abuse Supervised clinical work with Patients and families, research 
y eXperience, and related readings. Part cipation in seminars and team activi- 
i ties, 4-week elective periods, 
w $7 Family Research (1( Reiss and Stafi 
F (Formerly Clinical Powe) Tec 
4 Student Participates in family rese ch and perforn wn proje wi 
Individu. 


al supervision, Related readings. 8-week elective periods. 


and Adolescent 


Noshpitz, Wiener, Feinstein, 

SYehiatry (5) Ravenscroft, King 

indent performs as acting intern in child psych atry. A specialized elec- 

j tion ior pen ation with pediatr wards (Ravenscroft), outpatient evalua- 

ji and © treatment of selected child patients and their f imilies Feinstein , 

rr, Patient child and adolescent services (King). Eight weeks 

| praed for Specialized experience in all three areas m liv idualized pro- 

(9) rior Y arrangement Assignments based on student's preference and 
Es | Perience vithin limits of feasibilit 


t feasibility for electi > period involved. 
uve periods. Children's Hosp 


399 


E > 
“Xtramural Psychiatry Elective (5) 


Vebster 
e 
d Oth department may arrange for students to spend elective periods at 
A er i : 
i Institutions, 4 week elective periods 
395 
Sychi . y 
j Ee Day Care: Hoffman, Advani, Quattlebaum 
, ts, Adolescents (5) 
"0, 
a rmerly Substance Abite) 
Udent pan: 
d in th t participates in the evaluation of patients ref for day care and 
1 Pert Various Ctivities and programs in the day care centers. Research 
al y f 
Patie Ding to the day care center in its role in the treatment of psychiatric 
EN. nts, 4-week elective periods Psychiatric Institute 
j 39 Psy ' 
‘YChig - . : 
(Forn atry on the Gerontology Service (5 Lange, Kleh, Hoffman 
Stud "rly Alcoholism: In patient Treatment) 
den T" l 
| Ciplin Participates in supervised clinical work on a short term, multi-dis- 
| “0 iu treatment center for gerontological patients. The focus is on 
Chensive evaluations. working 


Charge pl £ with the family, and effective 
4-week elective peri 


anning, iods. Psychiatric Institute. 


dis 


Chi; 
Z0 nie r e 
(Eor, Phrenic Reactions (5) Ehlers, Bullard* 
i "erly Famih Medicine) 
Uden, dicin 
| tient Observes and participates in the treatment and management of 
| Clecteg and in staff meetings. Individual supervision, case write-ups, and 
BE" readings, 4 Week elective periods. Chestnut Lodge, Rockville, Md. 
| q Clinic, P D 
Porm Sychiatry (5) Giller and Stafi 
erh E ris 
tuden * Alcoholism Outpatient Treatment 
A t part ‘ i 
i" ap 1», Pates in clinical care of patients in 


communi 


a public mental hospital 


mental ty for observation and 


health center. Opportun 


at Chestnut Lodge 
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Davis, Advani 
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ndivid 


| 
| * 
ti participation in a variety of treatment modalities: supervised Í 
group therapy, somatic therapies, psychodrama. Research op 
available. 4-week elective periods. St. Elizabeths Hosp. 


4 A i igel, 
| 400 Forensic Psychiatry (5) Ward, Saig : 
Opportunity for supervised research; evaluation and rehabilitation > 


| 
t| è, : - : nd © 
j inal offenders; contacts with courts; individual supervision 9. ; 
Individualized program by arrangement. 4-week elective perio" 
I beths Hosp. 
| 
+. gii 

ics a n ah 
404 Clinical Research and Goodw! 
Psychopharmacology (5) 
(Formerly Médical and Legal Project on Aging) chol 
Student participates in clinical research at the Clinical v 
Branch, N.L.M.H., which conducts a research and treatmen n i! 
depression and manic-depressive disorders. Facilities inclUc^ tent 


ward, outpatient department, and biochemical laboratories. ^^ «y 


on an individualized component of a major research project sg 
supervision by a research psychiatrist. Participation in clinical ec 
didactic lecture series, research conferences, and planning 
week elective periods. 

d 


: itg W 
406 Psychiatric Education, Research, Robinowi 


and Administration (5) 
(Formerly Family Studies) 
Student preceptorship. Practicum experience, theoretical inst 
ipation in research, and individual project. Close work! ciety’ 
director and staff of education office of national s "E 
tunity to observe operations and for contacts with 
gains knowledge and perspective of research and adm 6 s 
to women in medicine, psychiatric education, manpower ie and I 
vant to health care delivery, continuing education, federa radi 
affairs, health planning, and relation of medical education a ps 
sonal interview required. 4-week elective periods. Amerie 

| Ass'n. yi 


‘of | 
ctio 
pet 


409 Independent Studies (5) 
(Formerly Child Psychiatry in Community sence: Yy 
* i ac (13 naa ri 
Individualized studies, clinical training, or research expe lable ny 
| on basis of student interest, personal interview, ot medical i 
| Possible subjects may include death and dying, oe stude?! a 
| other psychiatry and behavioral science interests of the > 
able faculty. 4-week elective periods. wer 


Mental Health) sel 


411 Group Therapy (1) 

Combined didactic and participatory course 
will function as observer-members of on-going § 
in lecture-supervision sessions. pl 


| 412 Mental Health Issues for Deaf People (1) d de? 
| Mental health and illness from the perspective er T4 
Lectures, discussion, films, and field trips to educat es © 
facilities for deaf people are combined with varying 
and research involvement 


j$ 


4 


4] 


42 


42) 


413 Autobiographical and Fictional Accounts of Madness (1) 


4 . 
!5 Identity and Role of the Physician (1) 
416 The A 


17 Geriatric p 


18 Medical Asp 


9 Seminar: Sp 


0 Resear 


Reading of a variety of personal accounts 
biographical 
own by Robert Dahl and 50 
beths Hosp. 


l bt wv H 

4 History of Mental Illness and Therapeutics (1) 
Consideration of 
Cine, 
develc 


Gorelick 
the historical periods of primitive healing, Greek medi- 
Arabic medicine, Christian healing, witchcraft phenomena, and key 
Pments of the last 200 years. 


Robinowitz 
2 Tole and identity of the physician, 
Physicians Didactic material 
combined with 


Six Students, ) 


with special emphasis on women 
on the role and identity of the physician 
experiential models, including group dynamics. (1 imited to 


A Pplication of Psychoanalytic Principles 
© the Practice of Medicine (1) 

Offered by the 
Ytic Institute. 


Kaiser 


Extension Division of the Washington, D.C. 


Psychoana- 
(Limited to six students.) 


Sychiatry (1) Legler 
the N > accompany preceptor who functions as geriatric consultant to 
ational ( apital Housing Authority 


ects of Alcoholism (3) 


alcohol abuse and 
diagnosis, treatmen 


Wolin and Staff 
alcoholism focusing on the natural course of 
L, assessment, and evaulation of the alcohol- 
al and family Prerequisite permission of instructor. (Fall) 


Seminar in 
t € illness. 
I€ individy 


nF. ecial Topics and Techniques 
amily Psychotherapy (3) 

An Advance 

Framework 


Steinglass, Usher 


d Seminar utilizing the concept of the family life cycle as a 
. for identifying specific developmental phases in family life. 
introduced Ac Problems and specialized intervention techniques will be 
Sion of ; d through readings and 

Instructor (s). 


ch Me 
ASIC Conce 
unction of 


. ase-spe 


clinical discussic s. Prerequis te ermis- 
q 
opring) 


thods for the Direct Study of the Family (3) 
Pts in the design of 


the family. 
d obser; 


Reiss 

quantitative studies of the development and 

Topics to be covered include the use of theory, 

analyse. and personal experience in the design of research 

Ysis Of intervie action; social systems analyses; a comparative anal- 

lions. Prere tew methods, laboratory procedures, and naturalistic observa- 
QUisite: permission of instructor. (Fall) 


C itions, 
Of verbal inter: 


"IDervision 
!SSue 


of Marital and Family Therapy (3) Usher 
S in the 


lOUS te, ni Supervision of students of marital and family therapy. Var- 
"ques of (written. report, audiotape and videotape, 

mirror) will be explored. Issues related to teaching and 
confident > student and supervisor relationships, accountability, 
~ 4Hty will be examined. Participants will be required to have 
whom they are currently supervising. Videotapes of the partici- 


Aper : < - 
- VISOry sessions will be examined in class. Prerequisite: permis- 
~ "Bstructor 


Supervision 
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Gorelick 
some fictional, others auto- 
of the inner experience of madness Works include Break- 
Minute Hour by Robert Lindner. St. Eliza- 


ee oe 
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: i 

422 Introduction to Family Theory and Therapy (3) h 
"T. 

approaches to family t 


Readings in structural and problem-solving 
acute ps 


and live observation of families with recent hospitalized 


patients. Prerequisite: permission of instructor 


Radiology* 5 


Chairman: D.O. Davis 

Directors of Divisions: A.C Wyman (Acting, Diagnostic 
Reba (Nuclear Medicine), D.J. Goodenough (Radiation P } 
(Radiation Oncology and Biophysics) 


Radiology), . 
rysics), Cc 


US (pol 
Professors S.D. Rockoff, D.O. Davis, W.J McSweeney, ¢ e s (R 


Oncology), R.C. Reba (Nuclear Medicine), A.M. Lewicki, B. JL. "ma 
(Nuclear Medicine), V.M. Varma (Nuclear Medicine), W.C. Ecka 


clear Medicine) $ 


Clinical Professors A.C, Wyman, M.M. Reeder, J.L. Doppman, 
(Nuclear Medicine), J.G. Maier (Radiation Oncology) 
Professorial Lecturer J.R. Andrews 
M.E. P" 


Associate Professors M. Maid, J.A. Deye (Radiation Physics), 
(Research), D.J. Goodenough (Radiation Physics), R.O. Boole 
E.W. Bradley (Research Radiobiology) R.E Johnsonbatl igh, S l 
tion Oncology), R.D. Ornitz (Research), W.J. hice 
Nuclear Medicine) 

Associate Clinical Professors H.J. Kicherer, C.F. Murphy, W.J. ;cinth 
Augustin, J. Burwell, J.D. Marriott, F.H. Gerber (Nuciear i peur 
Jacobs, R.J. Lull, N.G Nolan (Nuclear Medicine IP W.W. Olm* 
Katzen T p» 

Assistant Professors B. Potter, K.E. Weaver (Radiation physics ^. f 
(Radiation Physics), L.S. August (Research), R.M.S. Be ck (Radiol 


Zu 
nology), D.R. Brallier, R.E. Gibson | 5 


(Research), G.E. Miller e: Tho 


Paik (Research—Nuclear Medicine), P. Shapiro (R« search), me Qno" 
search), E.M. Druy, A.N. Gulati, A.M Herskovic (Radiah osh 
R.F. Kiepfer (Nuclear Medicine), D. Kramer, S.M Levens? 


B.E. Rubin, S.W. Young, J.L. Frank jJ. p 
Adjunct Assistant Professors E.G. Briefel Radiation Physics) NT. 
R.M. Fisher, F.B. Adkins, T.J. Schmitz III, M.H Selikso" 
Physics) Thon 
Assistant Clinical Professors M.D.M. Faris, A.S. Cigtays M.A cM. S 
Schumacher, J.A. Russotto (Nuclear Medicine), S.J Kurzbard» Ros, 
P.F. Abraham, D. Feigin, N. Ghaed (Nuclear Mone “Bowe | 
1 di 


(Radiation Physics), A.W. Baker (Nuclear Medicine), fax 

i kel, D.D. M 
Brotman, J.L. Prather (Nuclear Medicine), R.S. Franke ner, M" 
Moniot (Nuclear Medicine Technology), G.5 Staples, P Wei 


, . R a jing 

J.W. Winebright (Nuclear Medicine Technology), K-S. YME 
iv 

Radiolo£? 


* Unless otherwise indicated, all faculty appointments are in the Diagnostt 
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f| Ound NL. Mct lroy (Radiation Physics), J.N Albarelli (Diagnostic Ultra 
E| day,’ ^: Castagnolo (Allied Health) 

tors G.R. Alkire (Nuclear Medicine), E.J. Banasiak, D.I Easter- 
IC. p. b G.W. Elliot, F.M. Fender. (Radiation Oncology), T.R. Fewell, 
den JTBenrother (Nucle ar Medicine), R.W. Jones, R.W. Killian. D.A. Mar- 


Medicine) Keuris, W.F. Mellen, E.H. Whittemore, W.J. Weiler (Nuclear 
b Clinica inte ‘J. Zimmerman, Jr. 

Pecia] d means G. Tievsky, S.M. Perl. L. W ener, J.L. Murray 
T (Nuclear Medi J.H. Coenen (Nuclear Medicine Technology), J. W, Andrews 
of 08y) ) RUN Te hnology), D.M. Barron (Nuclear Medicine Technol 
$ Medicine ` ates III (Nuclear Medicine Tex 


RHnology), R I Brow n (Nuc lear 
ology ) ; Achtology ), J.J. McBride, D.I Daniels (Nuclear Medicine Tech- 


logic T, Peters (Nuclear Medicine Techno ogy), R.A Sassman (Radio- 
ec, cre 
Ji 
n) Cours —————— 
. 988 nun 
JN bere 
N Sience ered 40 through 190 are limited to students in the Associate in 
n i 
"Clear , achelor of Science degree programs in radiologic technology, 
y m é gi 


and radiologic science and administration. 
40 Clinica) Tr 


in X. aining and Experience Gerber, Marriott 
“tay Technology I (2) 
| Dstri À 
amine on and close supervision in the use of radiologic techniques to ex- 
culate the digestive, urinary, female reproductive, central nervous, and cir- 
j ato ^ 
EN: TY Systems; che t and abdomen radiography, ort hopaedic radiography, 


and neurologic 


dig radiography, 
atric radiogr; aphy, 


portable radiographic examinations, pe- 
nuclear medicine, radiation therapy. 


( *! Clinic, ; i 
j um» sal Training and Experience Gerber, Marriott 
i “Tay Technology II (2) 
| l'erequisite. Rad 40, 
4) 
^ Clini 
" in — Training and —-— Gerber, Marriott 
i “Tay Technology Ill (2 
“requisite: Rad 40, 41 
Clini 
leg ici 
Pra, " Experience i in Nuclear Medicine I (4) Reba and Staff 
l'àctic; 
Sonar $t tudy and supervised performance; emphasis on indications and 
un 
actors dications, procedures and methods, physiological and procedural 
ear which may result in a false study, radiation safety techniques, 
thodolon and development of new radiopharmaceuticals and research 
» "e ogy, and administrative procedures. 
€. . 
ical in N ici 5 
Experience in Nuclear Medicine II (5) Reba 
? "requisite. Rad 43 
50 - 
adiologic 4 
Anatomy I (4) 


Uman 


Zimmerman, Fisher 
an an it 

ato 
tion of my as 


t 


applied to r: idiologic terminology. Structure and func- 


Pathologica ; human skeleton and topographical anatomy, both normal and 
Sl Radio, : 

Hum, ~~ Ana:omy II (4) Zimmerman, Fisher 

function atomy as applied to radiographic procedures. Structural and 


tal g 
aPproach, application to radiography of the digestive, respirato- 


ee 
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E Tid 
ry, excretory, endocrine, reproductive, and nervous systems and "^ 

of special sense. Some discussion ol medical and surgical 

Prerequisite: Rad 50. 

AV 
55 Stationary and Rectilinear Imaging (3) m 
" è bt. res f 
Related anatomy, physiology, and pathology of imaging procedir lu 
b . uU , ^ 
methodology of these and related procedures, including bone, orc t 
liver function, bone marrow, lung, liver-lung, transmission, e y 
pool, cisternography, spleen, parathyroid, pancreas, lung wr su 
tid ventriculography; miscellaneous scans; brain and cardiac j 
A 
56 Hematologic and Radionuclide Dilution Procedures (3) o 


Related anatomy, physiology, and pathology of hematologic an ctw 
nuclide dilution procedures; basic protocol for these procedures) df 
plasma volume and related plasma studies, red cell volume an gatio” 
cell studies, studies of iron metabolism, and the placental locali 


scanning. j 
jo 
: i " á erge” 
57 Organ Concentration-Excretion Measurements (3) H M, 
„entrat! 
Related anatomy, physiology, and pathology of organ conce. ing? 
tion measurements; the procedure for those measurements, prm, 
e s 
roid uptake and its variations, thyroid scan, metastatic chest 
gram, renal scan, and renal flow study. we 
58 Gastrointestinal Absorption Measurements (1) i pot 
x ‘ntestina! 97 af 
Related anatomy, physiology, and pathology of gastrointest fat a 
measurements; the procedure for those measurements, includ! Pe Ww 
tion studies (triolein and oleic acid) and the three stages 9 
B-12 absorption study (Schilling test). We 
59 Competitive Binding Radioimmunoassay (2) sive pi? 
et! 


Basic concepts of radioassay; basic procedure for any comp 


radioassay. Specific concepts and procedure for 
determinations; factors affecting those determinations 


of their results. gol 
: XE k +a cterbrook* 

60 Radiographic Technique I (4) Easterbr " 
ipment, PB yf 
Theoretical and practical study of x-ray machines, equipe nt 0 T 
tioning, and radiographic qualities; history and develop? atomic 
phototiming, x-ray tubes, and Bucky grids and their uses; aration y 
marks, radiographic terminology, exposure factors, - films and 


graphic calibration (quality and quantity); marking © 
governing good film quality. Laboratory work. s 
- E. i , E: terbrooks Dj 
61 Radiographic Technique II (4) as n E 
Preparation of exposure beris wit use of n porta pt) 
practical applications of technical uses of stationary 4 d meth p 
under supervision; techniques for pediatric radi phot g 
sitioning and restriction; intra-oral radiography 
graphic chest units, departmental floor plans, 
Laboratory work. Prerequisite: Rad 60. 


basic 


62 Darkroom Technology (3) f 
. ‘ andling O 
Processing of film after exposure; care and handling d 
- T 
automatic darkroom equipment; types of film, handling 
n ] ‘ | U 
and handling of chemicals and the action and quantity 
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the Processing of film: 


effects of heat and cold on these chemicals, diagnos- 
Ing of y 


arious improper dev eloping techniques. Laboratory work. 
65 Basie c 1 ; 

Basic ( hemistry (3) Weiler 
Introduction to basic chemistry: 


kinds of matter, atomic structure, the peri- 
IC table, 


chemical bonding, formulae and equations, solutions, acid-base 


reactj : : 
factions; introduction to organic chemistry and biochemistry; laboratory 
Sessions, 
66 Radi 
p Pharmaceuticals (3) Weiler 
bere of radionuclides in medicine, basic principles of a Mo-99/Tc-99m gen- 
ator. raa; : 
o, Or, radiopharmaceuticals and their action within the body, preparation 
ac Tadiopharmaceuticals using generator-produced nuclides, quality control, 
acco ahi i ; . 
9untability, procurement, clinical orientation 


70 Elect... 
Electronics of Radiology I (4) Elliot, Schmitz 


Fun 
damental concepts of electricity s 


Power and uch as battery types and construction, 
cuits. De. energy, simple circuits, series parallel circuits, compound cir- 
AS resist neon and function of various components of the circuits such 
and induct, ane capacitors, Magnetism and alternating current, magnetism 
Ormers rats inductance and capacitance, and capacitance and trans- 
1 " ^ ^üaboratory work. 
Aa onic of Radiology II (4) Elliot, Schmitz 
nans allons of electronic principles to x-ray equipment and components; 
nd solid. chan ers, generators, rectifiers, basic electronics; electron tubes 
abor State devices; equipment trouble-shooting and maintenance. 


atory work. 'rerequisites: Rad 70. 


2R 

< Kadiati 1 i 
tion Instrumentation (5) Alkire 

and "al and Practical aspects of radiation detectors; types, components, 

: Peration of detectors; collimators: geometry; introduction to recti- 

» Introduction to stationary imaging; clinical orientation. 


75 


of Atomic and Nuclear Physics (3) Hergenrother 


Wactiy; quantum theory, Bohr theory, atomic and nuclear structure, ra- 
V ànd decay, al 


Y, radioactive equilibrium, I.C.R.U. 


Elliot, Schmitz 


applicable to the physics of radiologic tech- 
including multiplication, division, powers, and 


athematics as 
E scientific — : 
asic ltigonome ón; geometry of the circle, square, and rectangle; 
“Ordinate Rari functions; linear equations in the unknown; Cartesian 

ane; slope of Straight line; linear equations from given condi- 


>and graphie 1 r : - 
Basi 8taphic solution of two or more linear equations. 
ic M - 
athematics (3) Hergenrother 
al logarith igh school mathematics, basic algebra, common and natu- 
Bw ms 


atio ànd their manipulation, linear and logarithmic graphing and 
9n of a log-log slide rule. 
cal Mathematics (3) 
" applicable 
5, calc t 7 
frequen jen of d 
lion tg toutions 


Hergenrother 
to nuclear medicine. Basic decay formula and its 
oses of radionuclides, basic statistics terminology, 
» confidence limits, standard error, efficient distribu- 
* Statistics relating to rectilinear and stationary imag- 


ics 


154 


ot" 
‘tents 
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: fv 
90 Ethics (1) Zimmermal, 


ties, 
Ethics of physician/technician/patient relationships. Responsibiliti®, d 
moral and legal, to physician and patient; the rapport expect 


technologist. 
y 
91 Special Projects in Radiology (arr.) " 
4 een 
Independent study on an aspect of radiology worked out betwee 


dent and the instructor 


MP 


92 Basic Physics (3) y 
Developmental course for students weak in physics and mal di 
training. Includes basic atomic structure, practice in computatis. s 
and magnetic statics, motors, transformers, concepts of election 
circuits. Introduction to radiological physics including radia id 
tion, radiological units, and interactions of radiation with mal 

we 


93 Radiobiology and Radiation Dosimetry (3) 


sats * 

Interaction of radiation with matter; radiation effects on eee ij 
tissue, and organ levels; genetic and somatic effects of ionizi 

classical and M.I.R.D. methods of absorbed dose calculation. | 

we 

94 Radiological Safety (3) dos 

an | 

Introduction to radiation safety; units of radiation exposure n 

censing; NRC regulations; accountability and records, rece onil 

dling, transportation, and disposal of radioactive materia diatio” 
shielding; dose-distance relationships; personnel dosimetry; “ive 


À > "ut , acti 
ness; radiac instruments; radiation safety clothing; radio 
procedure. we 

ac i ones 
95 Radiation Safety (3) J tec ic] 
"9" o! 
Radiation tolerance, safety, and reporting photodosimetry: P quip, 
ods, control devices, shielding, half-life, detection, detection ©), quf 
sign and operation, thermoluminescence (its operation an 
ogy and subject matter. Laboratory work. i o 
L r Jone* 4 
96 Radiation Biology (3) pole”, 


who" y 
and W y! 
Effects of radiation on basic cell structure through ^ eds ^| 
exposure; nature of radioactive particles and emissions, t ly ? 


: . Sar v (n articu^ 
logical materials at the cellular and organismic level, P? 
mammalian systems. : f 

a ' 
s è zimmerma” 4 
97 Special Procedures (3) TU orose cof e 
u p 
Techniques of radiology employing contrast media. e loy 
films, body section radiography, pelvimetry, placentograP" | pro 11 
foreign bodies in the eye, angiography, O.R. techniques, Rad 6^ í 
stereoscopy, pediatric angiographic procedures. Prerequ! » "mj 
els £ 
" w 
98 Therapy Procedures (1) pelated w 
he 
Introduction to radiation therapy and radium implants. aine-13! ; 
physiology, and pathology of phosphorous-32 and io y 
and the technologist’s responsibilities concerning them. K yf 
Jon™ 
99 Survey of Radiation Therapy iff 
"les dici f 
and Nuclear Medicine (3) edicint ! 


^ar . -lear M 
Principles and practices of x-ray therapy and nuclear 


RADIOLOGY 155 


Purpose of radiation therapy and radioisotopes, their application and uses. 


Ypes of equipment and design Prerequisite: Rad 51, 61, 71, 95, 96. 


140 " 
Radiology Administration (4) Bunnell 
€y areas of 


C administration; human skills, technical skills, and conceptual 
awareness as they pertain to radiologic management at the department lev- 
el. Traditional management concepts and models developed through mod- 
ern lexts and current journals which address the topics of organizational 
ie eh planning, controlling, etc. Discussion and exploration of the logis- 
156 managing a radiology section. Prerequisite: HCA 135, 142, 153, 
145 , EE 
5 Administrative Project: Diagnostic Radiology (3) Bunnell 
pp, andents concentrating in diagnostic radiology. Students identify, devel- 
;,., 4 Complete a project for a radiology department using administrative 
Principles 


- Prerequisite: Rad 140. 
147 A 

£ d inic n . , ff 3 

ministrative Project: Nuclear Medicine (3) 

i Students concentrating 

tiv Complete à project f 

Ive Principles. 


Bunnell 
in nuclear medicine. Students identify, develop, 
or à nuclear medicine department using administra- 
| Prerequisite: Rad 140. 
49 " 
Administrative 

9r students co 
tive complete 
IVe Principles 


Project: Radiation Therapy (3) 


Bunnell 
ncentrating in radiation therapy. Students identify, develop, 
a project for a radia 


ition therapy department using administra- 
D : Prerequisite: Rad 140, 
Radi Mines 
"md Senior Study (2) 
€pende " 
"a Pendent Study for radiologic 
culty monitor 
lect reports m 


15 


Goodenough and Staff 


sciences and administration students. 


167 ust be submitted for evaluation. 
adia à à 
3 tion Physics and Safety I (3) Goodenough and Staff 
nce 4 n - 
In "a S Of matter and energy and electromagnetic radiation Mechanisms 
ave Production Of x-rays and x-ray circuits, including half-wave and full- 
"ees ition and three phase generators. Interaction of radiation with 
diati »mphasizing the photoelectric, Compton, and pair-production effect. 
, "latio £ È ^ 
lon n detection and dosimetry, Roentgen rad and rem units of radia- 
` Kadig ! N 1 
nd diation Safety as applied to diagnostic radiology, nuclear medicine, 


radiotherapy, 


m : including effects of time, distance, and shielding. Max- 
Dip, oo Missibie c 


oncentrations, internal dose problems 


lolo ThE ` E d ^ E d 
"e Bical Electronics and Engineering (3) McElroy 
. “aucti } " 
TINCip|e On to basic electronics and the operation, limitation, use, and 


Mplifiers - the selection of instrumer 
gamma a circuit components of radiation detection instruments, 
li AF accele. " and rectilinear scanners, radiotherapy orthovoltage and 
Sp. . "'ators, and diagnostic radiography equipment. 
ing of Radiological 
à Students 


tion. Transistors, power supplies, 


Imaging (3) 
‘ -Oncentrating 1 
ing Sye, a throug! 
Alon +, ™ : * ysis 


Goodenough, Weaver 
n diagnostic radiology. Image formation and 
radiological and related photo-optical devices, utiliz- 
techniques, Concepts of sensitivity, contrast, and modu- 
functions, Description and analysis of photo receptors, in- 
a grids and Bucky and intensifier screens. Radiographiç develop- 

cine radiography, and video techniques; image 


F tuoroscopy, 


OSEE PEPPI. 
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ha”) 
| | storage electronic radiography; and solid state imaging panels. S 
i raphy and thermography. Demonstrations and experiments in ¢ 
| evaluation of radiologic imaging. Prerequisite: Rad 167. 
i | 176 Physics of Nuclear Medicine (3) Goodenoug™ ; 
| adio 
| For students concentrating in ruclear medicine. Concepts of "T 
| including beta decay, isomeric transitions, electron capture, ir 


tion, alpha decay, and the auger effect. Isotopic half-life secula atit 
sient equilibrium. Artificial transmutations, nuclear rez actions, C^. 
tistics, and selection of instrumentation. Scintillation specta rif 
niques. Rectilinear scanners, gamma camera, and computer te "T. 
nuclear medicine. Demonstrations and experiments in contro 
tion of imaging. Prerequisite: Rad 167 f 

;e, W 

" s fadi ~ eye 

177 Dosimetry in Radiation Therapy (3) D ih do 
For students concentrating in radiotherapy. C oncepts | of dept m 


n D 
TSD, : oit] 


Techniques of treatment pla inning for stationary, multiple, 4” 
Conc rg 


dose curves, and tissue air ratios for different energies, 


tals for Co-60 and megavoltage linear accelerators. 
fields and compensation for multiple TSD surfaces and tissue ! 
ties. Dosimetry of linear sources, Quimby and Paterson Parke t 
Introduction t ns” 
Demonstrati 61 
Rad ! 


systems. Computer techniques in radiotherapy 
try of electrons, neutrons, and the heavy particles. 
periments illustrating dosimetric principles. Prerequisite 


190 Radiobiology (3) 
Advanced course in biological aspects of radiation. 
and genetic effects of radiation on cells and organisms. 
ty, and health. Legal aspects of control. Prerequisite: Ra ji 
G oodenough 5 i 


applications a " ant? 4 


* cot 


195 Directed Study in Radiation Physics (2) 
Projects in selected specialty demonstrating 
ics, imaging or dosimetric principles to radiogré iphic quà "Rad 

evaluation of radiological equipment systems. Prerequisite: ] 


| 175 or 176 or 177. 45 


| | 383 Clinical Radiology (5) ti 
f diagno wt 


Radiologic differential diagnosis; emphasis on the role o «T 


. Š a p? ji] 
gy in clinical problem-solving. Each student is assigned linic »L 
ith the CH y so 
jiologic " » 


ff m i 


tion and correlates the radiologic examinations W 
tions of disease. Students prepare brief clinical and rac 


"n and participate in procedures, case conferences wit h sti ily T rie "i 
| teraction with medical and surgical staff members. Da! - electi 
conferences, Audiovisual self-instructing material. 4-week j 
1a: : y 
Univ. Hosp. " "um 
jt 
> : : i Burwv — gi 
384 Diagnostic Radiology (5) «| pie 


* ad S 
Participation in general radiography, fluoroscopy, a 


i interpretation of radiologic procedures with staff; revie ‘i v ( 
ing film file. Attendance at medical, surgical, and pe i 
ip A 


| ences. 4-week elective periods. Fairfax Hosp 
] 
| 


l 385 Nuclear Medicine (5) Reb: dioe i 
: d ra p 
Introduction to the clinical and research applications mployin’ s e? 
b A e 7 7 
chemistry, radiation detection, and instrumentation, ectuf 


: > : k S, 
ry and practice. Study of organ imaging technique 


2 oe 
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ences, and 


participation in patient care 
ese 


Introduction to radiobioassay. 
arch experience in radioactive drug dev 


* elopment, using in vivo animal 
distribution and in vitro specific receptor binding assays. Correlation be- 
uen clinical problems and nuclear diagnosis. 4-week elective periods 
niv 


- Hosp. 


3 ae 
86 Radiation Oncology (5) 
ormerly Radiation Therapy) 


Introduction to radio 
lion 
of 


Rogers and Staff 


therapeutic techniques, physics of high-energy radia- 
and instrumentation. 
malignant diseases; em 
4-Week ele 


Radiation treatment and correlated management 


phasis on decision-making in a clinical practice. 
Ctive periods. Univ Hosp. 


387 § 
«specialty Diagnostic Radiology (5) Staff 
Ubspec; < : 
ni Ibspecialty offerings include puimonary, gastrointestinal, urologic, obstet- 
© and £ynecologic, neurologic, and pediatric. 4-week elective periods. 
hiv, Hosp. 


388 Dj. i 
Diagnostic Radiology (5) Reeder and Staff 


J, ss 
Alrticina:; 
n "IPation in general radiography, 


inte fluoroscopy, with special procedures; 
i TPretation of radiologic procedures with staff; review and study of teach- 
ng film file 


; Conferences. 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. 


Radiology (5) Ochs and Staff 
ame as Rad 388. 4-week elective periods. Nat'l Naval Med. Center. 


389 Diagnostic 


390 E 
Ix i hadid 
~Xtramural Radiology Elective (arr.) 


e de : 
sti department arranges for students to spend elective periods at other in- 
Ututions, 


m Interested students should contact the chairman of the depart- 
ent, 


391 p; 
Diagnostic Radiolo 


gy (5) Schumacher and Staff 
ame as R 


ad 388. 4-week elective periods. Wash. Hosp. Center. 


ir 
A "PC. Adkins 
ry 
p f Divis 
1 Shorh eons: P.C. Adkins (Thoracic and Cardiovascular Surge ry), 
MPson (Pi (General Surgery ), J.G Randolph (Pediatric Surgery), L.W. 
“te Surgery), J.M. Gitelman (Oral Surgery) 
"ojos — 
“Sr: i 
E" S 1. 
Tyee Iy Letterman Plastic Surgery), J.G. Randolph, P.C. Adkins, F.W. 
i Sar Fouty, L.T. Bowles, P.I Shorb, Jr., R.P. Altman, N.T. 
Ica] 
thy. fesso ’ 
Nom N.H k V.M. Iovine, G.A. Higgins, Jr., E.A. Gould, J.R. Thistle- 
p rte Proy "dàcson, J.J Weinstein, M. Mills 


Pierpont, T.C. Alford, W.L. Joseph, L.W. Thompson, 


Anderson, H.E. Ashworth, G.W. Geelhoed, J.M. Gior- 
S.A Rosenberg 


K.D 
"Tüinke]. 


Mig, T0" H.C 
pg eey 


Special Lecturers J.H. Bayly, R.N. Scott 


“*““*@Q¢eeggn 2 * 
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à "s . ; e 
Associate Clinical Professors M.A. Schurter, N.P.D. Smyth, J.M. Kesh 
W.D. Latham, F.B. Brandt, J.W. Canter, S.M. Kirson, R.D Ornitz, CAR 


Associate Professorial Lecturer L.E. Church (Oral Surgery) 
" R er, 
Assistant Professors L.E. Smith, R.C. Cochran, D.L. Sturtz, J.R. Fletch 
Gregory III shi 


Assistant Clinical Professors L.R. Perna, F. Sacasa (Oral Surgery), R.D. 
(Oral Surgery), R.L. Flax, R.R. Cameron, H.F. Sears II, G.B. Helfri 
Teunis, S.M. Knoll, L.W. Gray, Jr., J.M. Garcia, J.R. Appleton, SG 
land, B.F. Frankel (Oral Surgery), J.M. Gitelman (Oral Surgery), "oco 
G.J. Collins, Jr., K. Matini (Plastic Surgery), P.J. Corso, 

P. Zamick (Plastic Surgery), N.A. Odyniec, B.J. Levin 

Clinical Instructors J.H. Sager, S. Holen (Periodontics), R.S. Siegel 

gery), C.L. Magassy (Plastic Surgery), E.D. Hanowell 


Ori” 


s 
302 Clinical Clerkship in Plastic Surgery (2) 


LI'wo-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


s 
*303 Clinical Clerkship (10) 
Eight weeks at Univ. Hosp. and Nat'| Naval Med. Center. 


9 

376 Advanced Surgery (5) jures w 
ia 1 " cec m. 
Participation in total patient care, including operative prO d nos 


2.3 . iate 
close supervision. 4-week elective periods arranged at affil : 


378 Intensive Care Unit (5) is, ji 
, r ni» 
Introduction to the management of acutely ill surgical patie 


oració y 
ases involving trauma; neurosurgery; and c ardiovascular- -th of cee 


P 

nal, and orthopaedic surgery. 4-week elective periods. Wash. " 

Gee 

379 Transplantation Immunology (5) b. rout 
des each! ? 
Clinical renal transplantation and preservation. Daily teach ical p 
erature conference, seminar presentation, weekly surgicé 1-me | 
gy rounds. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. w 

Gee 
TE : " j 
383 Endocrine Surgery (5) ad 


jid, 8g 
t athyro ^ uy 
Control of hyperfunction and neoplasms of thyroid, par: ri oot! 
h the endocP gio 
and pancreatic islet cell glands. Collaboration with docrine 
vice for a balanced perspective on management of en 
4-weck elective periods. Univ. Hosp. ae 


384 Thoracic-Cardiovascular Surgery (5) ET 
] ] r very: 
Basic principles used in thoracic and cardiovascular Sure 


tive periods. Univ. Hosp. and Clinic. 


385 Plastic Head and Neck Surgery (5) ;, cin 


re ol 
: cedure? illo 
Preoperative and postoperative care, operating room prs jx y P 


tivities, conferences. Aesthetic surgery, head and neck besd 
: it e 
trauma, hand surgery, congenital anomalies abou the 
A 1 * n 
burns. 4-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. and € "linic ( 


* Required for medical students 
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3 ahs 
86 Pediatric Surgery (5) Randolph 


hijg tion in an active, closely supervised surgical service for infants and 
saree, including congenital defects, cardiac surgery, trauma, and neo- 
Plasms, 4-week elective periods. Children’s Hosp. 
MN. 

lastic Surgery (5) Thompson, Parsons 
p 'etence comparable to a surgical internship with integral participation in 
all activ; ; 

activities of the service, including preoperative and postoperative care, 


Operating room procedures, ¢ 

Ciples of wounds 

Bery, and congenit 
Osp, , 


jut-patient clinics, and conferences. Basic prin- 
and their management, aesthetic and reconstructive sur- 
al anomalies. 4-week elective periods. Walter Reed Gen. 


3 " 
38 Plastic Surgery (5) 


x Thompson, Dempsey 
articipation in an 


active plastic surgery service, principally aesthetic sur- 


Bry, but also including other types of plastic surgery. Out-patient clinics, 
(rating room procedures, and conferences. 4-week elective periods. 
3 "l Naval Med. Center. 
89 Suro; 
ur a , o ; 
C Bical Preceptorship (5) Iovine, Thistlethwaite, Isaacson 
an uo, s à ‘aoig í i 
‘© of general surgical patients as seen in private practice. 4-week elective 
Periods, S 


390 
Extramural Surgery Ele 


e department arr 


ctive (arr.) 


at Othe. + anges for students to spend one or more elective periods 
th er institutions. Students must have the approval of the chairman of 

3 n department. 

Sig. 
Spe : 
Pecia] Programs (5) Isangaris 
4-Week 


elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


92 p, . 
l Peripheral V 


M ascular Surgery (5) Keshishian, Smyth 
y and applicati Qi di . 7 
.,. *PPication of vascular surgery. 4-week elective periods. Wash. 
Hosp, Center, 
Burns 
Page (5) Fouty 
"Week 


elective periods. 


whe 
a rimentay Surgery (5) 
'Clpation ine 


395 
Geelhoed 


M. xisting research projects and experimental operative proce- 
Ros; Hag d reading. 4-week elective periods. Surgical Research Lab., 
all. E 


H E Miller, Jr 


Essop ars 
sI 
met Pray uibertson, H.C. Miller, Jr. 
essor B s Azo 
a: ury 


fessor A 
s EE, Ferguson, W.D. Jarman, F.J. Frensilli, F.T. Reuter 
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Associate Professors M. Edson, A.B. Belman t 


aly, P 
Associate Clinical Professors H.A. Goldberg, C. Rodriguez, J. Kenealj 
Mittemeyer, W.L. Banfield III, H.S. Semerdjian 
Assistant Professors P.L. Gross, A.M. Kwart Kot 
i 
Assistant Clinical Professors G. Ottenberg, R.C. Rhame, G. Dudas, HJ. n 
roth, R.E. Ware, LS. Young, E.H. Soifer, LJ. Spence, D.M. Sei y, T 
Shuman, D.T. Schwartz, F.B. Hendricks, H. Salcedo, M.P, Berga 
Glover, Jr. Kw 
Clinical Instructors B.O. Black, E.G. Abramson, J.B. Alperstein, SO 
H.E. Bondy, J.D. Francis, J.A. Gargurevich, M.I. Murdock, S.L. 
P.I. Shah 


p 
380 Clinical Urology (5) hic y 
Out-patient and diagnostic urology, cystoscopy, and radiograP 
dures. 2-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. T, 
S. < ijler aa 
381 Clinical Urology (5) Mille rl 


, ELM 
r diagnosis * gf. 


Observation of urologic conditions and procedures fo a 
gery: v 


ment; radiologic and pathologic studies, endoscopy and sur 
reading, weekly staff conference. 2-week elective periods. 
Children’s Hosps., Nat’l Naval Med. Center, Walter Reed 
Center. 


Army Mer | 


PET LI 
Hendricks y (t 


382 Clinical Urology (5) 12 
diagnoSP gf, 


Observation of urologic conditions and procedures for 
ment, radiologic and pathologic studies, endoscopy an 


reading, weekly staff conference. 2-week elective per! S. gs 


383 Clinical Urology (5) 
Out-patient and diagnostic urology; cystoscopic and oper? 


ative uolo 


\ 
week elective periods. Nat'l Naval Med. Center. 

390 Extramural Urology Elective (arr.) „ods in ot; 
T e tiv ri | 
The department arranges for students to spend elective i ( the C db 
stitutions. Interested students should contact the chairmé n 
ment. y 

302 Clinical Clerkship (2) b 


2-week elective periods. Univ. Hosp. 


l 
ine SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND 
LTH SCIENCES 


Abernethy. Professor Emeritus of C 
Iniversity: M.D. 1929, 
Albritton. 


Duis Ka ' niversity or 


linical Medicine 
Johns Hopkins University 

Professor Emeritus of Physiology 

Missouri; M.D 1921, 


tz 
M 1928, Alpert, Prof 


Johns Hopkins University 


essor Emeritus of Medicine 


i D 

ny Porg * 1932, Yale University 

My Ande i 

^ d. 1924, Aderson, Professor Emeritus of Dermatology and Syphilology 
liam versity of Cincinnati 


Anderson, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Child Health and 


alter 7 ii "ke Unive 
My Ndrew 

1 Caa Oe Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
ý won University; B.A. 1915, M.A 1916, Sc.D 


CPhe 

mart Brown, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
b, Me mane C ollege; M.D. 1933, Johns Hopkins University 
hb ans Bull 
1929 a 
, Yale 


rity; M.D 1931, 


dorn, 


Johns Hopkins University 


. 1948, George Washington Uni- 


Jn rd, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Psychiatry 
‘versity; M 1923, University of Pennsylvania 


sor Emeritus of A natomy 
'AIVersity of America; M.A 
3 lversity 
fJ, eith E Y 
M Y fomer, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gyne- 
` 29 

ty ‘Ba 1931, George 

z torge Wash 


" Darne, 


' Cam, :*tholic y 
bridge Un 1940, George Washington University; Ph.D 


ungton University 


Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and Gyne- 
: 6, Weste 
E m Marylar 


A ^d College; M.D 1920, Johns Hopkins University 
"Mf. 


Tuction listed here and at the head of each departme 
Faculty and staff members who hold 


Primary responsibility | 


nt represents ap- 
appointments in two or more 
isted first 
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tert 
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y 
` . ; —9 ,; ts ynett 
Samuel Mayer Dodek, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics and G) n 

B.A. 1923, George Washington University; M.D. 1927, Thomas Jefferson University; 
Case Western Reserve University 


w 
. : : ; (P 
William Rankin Duryee, Research Professor Emeritus of Pathology 


mental) 
B.A. 1927, Ph.D. 1933, Yale University 6f 


1 —" TE! 
James Albert Dusbabek, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetrics @ 


cology 
M.D. 1934, George Washington University 


Clayton Bernard Ethridge, Professor Emeritus of Medicine 
M.D. 1933, University of Virginia G 
. m i . . on ,rrics an 
Clarence Kendall Fraser, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obst trics 
cology 
Ph.B. 1931, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1935, Tufts University 
James Quincy Gant, Jr., Professor Emeritus of Clinical Dermatology vig? 
B.A. 1930, M.S. 1931, Ohio State University; M.D. 1935, Medical College 
Virginia Commonwealth University 


Robert Henry Groh, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Neurology 
B.S. 1935, M.D. 1937, University of Pittsburgh " 
piolos? | 


Clarence Richard Hartman, Associate Professor Emeritus of Micro 
B.A. 1933, M.D. 1936, George Washington University 


" : ; : i l 
Robert Sexton Higdon, Professor Emeritus of Dermatology 
B.S. 1933, Millsaps College; M.D. 1937, Tulane University 
Alec Horwitz, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Surgery i vovit 
B.A. 1920, M.D. 1923, George Washington University; M.S. in Surg. 1927, 
nesota / 
i girs . ` j siologY 1. 
Paula Reines Kaiser, Associate Professor Emeritus of Anesthesiol Bren ^ | 
M.B., Ch.B. 1936, University of St. Andrews, Scotland; M D. 1937, State ( 
York 
i s - ; "122 y 
Hayden Kirby-Smith, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Dermatolog. | 


B.S. 1927, University of the South; M.D. 1937, George Washington University 


Calvin Trexler Klopp, Professor Emeritus of Surgery 
B.A. 1934, Swarthmore College; M.D. 1938, Harvard University 


Chester Elwood Leese, Professor Emeritus of Physiology 


B.A. 1922, M.A. 1925, Ph.D. 1930, University of lowa à 
Edward Lewis, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Pediatrics d 
M.D. 1918, George Washington University , oua 
$ ‘ D ‘eg : aní i 
Reginald Spencer Lourie, Professor Emeritus of € hild Health Al 
j ] ] ; Ji 
and of Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences ak powns 
B.S. 1930, Cornell University; M.D. 1936, State University of New Y 
Center; Med.Sc.D. 1941, Columbia University 
d . ken h ; ` E r licine 
Benjamin Manchester, Clinical Professor Emeritus 0j Medict 
M.D. 1935, George Washington University ‘cs 
Pediatrie A 


Preston Alexander McLendon, Professor Emeritus 0j 
B.S. 1913, Wake Forest University; M.D. 1915, Columbia University 


" " , " } dicine 
Joseph Francis Ney, Professor Emeritus of Clinicat Medicir i 
A 


B.S. 1931, University of Virginia; M.D. 1935, Harvard University 


i diatrics 
Clinical P: dic 


Margaret Mary Nicholson, Professor Emeritus 0j 
B.A. 1922, M.D. 1925, George Washington University 


" i " os rics ó 
George Nordlinger, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Obstetri 
B.A. 1918, M.D. 1922, George Washington University 


ınd 
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lj 

homas 4 artin P = s 

BA 1928. n Peery, Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
lois | ^ DMs, 1966, Newberry College; M.D. 1932, Medical University of South Carolina 
^? Iren : ^ : ; 

BA, - att, Associate Professor Emeritus of Pathology 
LN ' Goucher ç ollege; M.D. 1946, University of Maryland 

Tt Pollack : eon ee: : 2 
BA, 1 ollack, Professor Emeritus of € linical Medicine (Bioc hemistry) 


Very * Washingt 
Ang N v innesote P 
“ew Gah.: 
abrie 
BS. 193 briel Pr 


Center , Fordh 


and Lee University; M.D. 1929, Cornell University; Ph.D. 1933, Uni- 


andoni, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
am University; M.D. 1938, State University of New York Downstate Medical 


“Wren y 
Ce Eli: nE P 
Ba 1939 lias Putnam, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
Mary x ENISA, Harvard University 
* ^-Üllse ; 
Ba 1934 ^ Robbins, P 


rofessor Emeritus of Microbiology 
' ' American U 

3 niv ; 
njam iversity; M.A. 


R 1940, Ph.D. 1944, George Washington University 
n 

Ones " 

BA, 1929 ones, Professor Emerit 


1 tus 0f Clinical Ophthalmology 
Mest Alf "^. 1926, Johns Hopkins University 
re s * * P 
MD, cud Watson Sheppard, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Ophthalmology 
gia St 6, Queens University, Canada 
eve " 
M. 1933. js Professor Emeritus of Neurology 
Mya" SYlvania State University; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1937, M.D. 1941, University of 
halg 
B, iris, i nean . 
^ 1929 , 0n Stubbs Professor Emeritus of Clinical Anesthesiology 
A Rog W * 1931, M.D, 1932, George Washington University 
b, 00d Te : 
A. ai, Ma l'elforg, Professor Emeritus of A natomy 
qs ar] * 1933, University of Utah; Ph.D. 1942, George Washington University 
t1 lito i 1 TU. ; 
^ h Med, tp. P'ompson, Professor Emeritus of € linical Urology 
et my 


* 20, George Washington University 


ll, Professor Emeritus of Clinical Medicine 
è ay ollege; M.D, 1926, Cornell University 
. 'm , 

^ 1934, Bat d Treadwell, Professor Emeritus of 
lin * Creek College; 


Wleo, p lesley ç 


Biochemistry 


D Bust; M.S. 1935, Ph.D. 1939, University of Michigan 
N Me Wash; ; A at 1 
ta Copy Washington. Professor Emeritus of Clinical Child Health and 
lor, 1924 
OD, Virg " 
Me S Uni niy" Military Institute; B.S. 1926, University of Virginia; M.D. 1930, Johns 


inns alts, P. — 
" » Virgini M rofess 
d ilitary Instit 


Miga ca ssor Emeritus of Clinical Ophthalmology 
Na ^^ George Washin 
tha 


gton University; M.S. in Med. 1932, University of Penn- 
n M; 
wma z ` 
ey "hall wii 


ams, Clinical Professor Emeritus of Neurological 
Meg. 1936 


Oyola University of Chicago; M.D. 1938, University of Chicago 


Abraham ib : 
' 193g Ces ' Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behav- 
^w : 


minste À 
T ^ r 
College, Pennsylvania; M.D 1950, George Washington University 


a —— 


El 
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Andreas Andrew Abraham, Associate Professor of Pathology 
M.D. 1953, University of Szeged, Hungary 


Kristof Abraham, Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology 
M.D. 1952, Budapest University 


Palma Feheruari Abraham, Assistant Clinical Professor of Radiology 


M.D. 1954, University of Budapest , 

] - - i es nd DE 
Michael David Abramowitz, Assistant Professor of Child Health à 

ment and of Anesthesiology 

M.B., B.Ch. 1972, University of Witwatersrand, South Africa 
Charles Barrett Abrams, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 

B.S. 1967, Bethany College; M.D. 1971, West Virginia University | 
Edward Gerald Abramson, Clinical Instructor in Urology 

B.A. 1962, University of Pennsy!vania; M.D. 1967, University of Virginia yl 

Pi 


Fred Paul Abramson, Associate Professor of Pharmacology and of 
B.A. 1962, Case Western Reserve University; Ph.D. 1965, Ohio State University 


R. Marshall Ackerman, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 
B.S. 1958, M.D. 1962, University of Pittsburgh 


Charles Omar Ackers, Special Lecturer in Pathology 


aw 


B.A. 1972, Augustana College ji 

‘ de oe id Hee 
John Pletch Adams, Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery and of Chile | 
Development 
B.S. 1943, University of Missouri; M.D. 1945, Washington University l 


Edward Adelson, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 
B.S. 1943, M.D. 1947, Tufts University 


| 
n . P x . : oy "| 
Francis Bernard Adkins, Adjunct Assistant Professor of Radiology, voi 
B.S. 1968, Pratt Institute; M.S. 1971, Rutgers—The State University; Ph.D. 
Chicago 


Paul Charles Adkins, Lewis Saltz Professor of Surgery n 


B.A. 1944, M.D. 1948, Johns Hopkins University fl 
piatt 4 
Mohan Teckchand Advani, Associate Clinical Professor 0j Psyc ) 
havioral Sciences ; Indis; p? 
B.S. 1955, Punjab University, india; M.B., B.S. 1960, Osmani University, 3 
Mysore University, India Jf 
o J ° , ; r U 
Lewis Francis Affronti, Professor of Microbiology 1958, DU 
B.A. 1950, M.A. 1951, State University of New York at Buffalo; Ph.D. ) 
( 


eos 


Sydney John Aidinis, Assistant Professor of A nesthesiology of Sut 

M.B., B.S. 1965, Adelaide University; F.F.A.R.C.S. 1972, Royal College 
Brent Roger Ain, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery A 
B.A. 1967, University of Rochester; M.D. 1972, Tulane University 


, : M ology A 
Cosimo Ajmone-Marsan, Associate Clinical Professor of Neur > 


M.D. 1942, University of Torino, Italy 


AN 
| ;cs and Gynecol Ah 
Julio Estuardo Alarcon, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics 4 
M.D. 1966, University of Trujillo, Peru pF { 
i i ; -. [lire ^ 
Juditb Nolin Albarelli, Instructor in Radiology (Diagnosfie U 
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Barrett Lewis Burka, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
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B.A. 1956, Albion College; M.D. 1959, Wayne State University 
- , í y" ery 
Randall Jeffrey Lewis, Assistant Professor of Orthopaedic Surg , 
B.A. 1965, Yale University; M.D. 1969, Harvard University d poa" 
T . , — chiatry 4 
Robert Todd Lewit, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatr) | 
Sciences 
B.A. 1959, M.D. 1963, Harvard University " 
vo^ | 


Choh Luh Li, Clinical Professor of Neurological Surgery z McGill 
M.D. 1942, National Medical College of Shanghai; M.S. 1950, Ph.D 195^, 


x . é : jology 
Peter Randolph Lichtenthal, Assistant Professor of Anesthest 


B.A. 1967, University of Vermont; M.D. 1972, New York Melical College esi ] 
"n 


Manfred Wilhelm Lichtmann, Associate Clinical Profess 


r W 
B.S. 1954, Wagner College; M.D. 1963, Thomas Jefferson University pia! in 
: ^ a Ps ye t 
Edwin James Lieberman, Associate Clinical Professor 9 + 9| 
a JT 2 H 
havioral Sciences M calito” 
B.A. 1955, University of California, Berkeley; M.D. 1958, University , 
cisco; M.P.H. 1963, Harvard University E 


William Edward Lightfoote II, Assistant Clinical Professor 0j 


B.A. 1963, Grinnell College; M.D. 1967, Howard University 
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Melody 
BPharm vang Lin, Assistant Research Professor of Medicine 
li ` 1968, Taipei Medical College, Taiwan; Ph.D. 1976, George Washington University 
* Ellin 1 ; 
LEN m incoln, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Beh , Sciences 
lon y utgers—The State University; M.S.W 1969, Catholic University of America 
Man Wn; 
{nd o Villiam Lindenmuth, Assistant Professor of Health Care Sciences 
Bg ; Medicine | 
Toga ’ Pennsylvania State University; M.D 1972, Thomas Jefferson University i 
eph Linds. , 
Bs 1954 S, Jr., Professor of Medicine | 
fAdria ' =emson University; M.D. 1958, Emory University [ 
ag ^ Smith Li sb gd : 
S. 1959 Deberger, 4 ssociate Clinical Professor of Pathology il 
Ry ' M.D. 1955, Uni 


Urpece p; 
Mp, B Linge 


g) 
Ui ' Indiana University 

Ward Iing: : — We : 
| a. 1945, * Lipkin, Adjunct Professor of Clinical E ngineering 
Dani EC New York University 


à Oseph's Col 
| BA, 1 “ISS, Cli 


8. Gec 


> 
é Unive 


| ton, Clir 
Tli op, | MD. 1967 


» Uniy 
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Leon * National Tai, 


hi 
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e Un 


“1947 -Odge, | 

' Went Virginia 
UM , Columbia w al l 
L Bsdon, C 
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ar George or 455 


MD, pbe, Clin 


man, Associate Professor of Patholo 


'ddlesex Hospital Medical School, 
^ arg ine: 
liio, m Lipsius, 
3 1962, tences and of Obste 


^ cal Instructor in Ophthalmology 


niversity; M.D. 1945. 


Livingooq. 
“Versity of New York at S 


'SStStant Clinical Professor 
University: 


Diversity: M.D 


Ba Op}. "aShington 
MA. 19,848 


George 


versity of North Carolina 


Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be- 


England 


Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Be- 
trics and Gy necology 


lege, Pennsylvania; M.D 1963, M.A. 1965, Temple University 


rge Washington University; M.S 1964, Marquette University 
» Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology (Clinical 
Fsity of Southern California 


tical Instructor in Child Health and Development 
'ersity of North Carolina 


Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and G yne- 


Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral Sciences 
id Development 


tony Brook; M.A 1973, Ph.D. 1977, University of 


of Ophthalmology 
M.D. 1951, Johns Hopkins University 


nstructor in Orthopaedic Surgery 


Indiana University at Indianapolis | 
| 

. 1967, Yeshiva University | | 
| 


“nical Instructor in Health Care Sciences 


‘stant Clinical Professor of Medicine 
University 


al Instructor in Obstetrics and G ynecology 
ollege; M.D. 1966, Loma Linda University 


ucal Professor of Medicine 
Washington University 


Sttcen ea? 
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Chow-Eng Low, Assistant Research Professor of Biochemistry 
B.S. 1962, Chung Chi College, Hong Kong; M.S. 1966, Texas Southern U niversity 


University of Texas 
vm 
; „hamisit 
Teresa Ling-chun Kao Low, Assistant Research Professor of Biochem $ 
B.S. 1962, Tunghai University, Taiwan; M.S. 1966, Texas Woman's Universit 
University of Texas 


John Andrew Lowe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and 


ment 

B.A. 1964, Harvard University; M.D. 1968, Tufts University 
Beal Aptheker Lowen, Clinical Instructor in Medicine vig 
B.A. 1966, Columbia University; M.D. 1970, Medical College of 
monwealth University 


virginia of 


Philip Lowenthal, Assistant Clinical Professor oj Anesthesiology 
B.S. 1935, M.D. 1938, University of Oklahoma " 


Naomi Corman Luban, Assistant Professor of Child Health and Devt , $9 
B.A. 1968, Connecticut College; M.D. 1972, City University of New york, Mow? 
of Medicine 

Norman Alan Luban, Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology univers” 
B.A. 1967, State University of New York at Buffalo; M.D. 1971, Yeshiva 


Jean Pitner Lucas, Assistant Clinical Projessor of Medicine oo ull "m, 
B.A. 1944, B.S. 1946, University of Mississippi; M.D. 1948, George Washing! 


William Matthew Lukash, Professor of Medicine 


B.S. 1952, Michigan State University; M.D. 1956, University of Michigan Jot! 
. . 1 1t 0109 

James Lindsay Luke, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Forensic Pe 

B.S. 1956, Columbia University; M.D. 1960, Case Western Reserve University 
Robert John Lull, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiology nives 

B.A. 1962, Canisius College; M.D. 1966, Albany Medical College of Union ©® 
Penn Lupovich, Assistant Clinical Professor of Pathology 

B.A. 1959, Johns Hopkins University; M.D. 1964, Chicago Medical School vo 

colo. 

John William Lyles, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and GY"? 

B.M.E. 1954, Cornell University; M.D. 1970, George Washington University 
Dorcas Joanne Lynn, Clinical Instructor in Medicine 

B.S. 1970, Dickinson College; M.D. 1974, Boston University "i 

vior? 


and Be ha 


Shirley Salus Lynn, Adjunct Instructor in Psychiatry ¢ 
(Social Work) ity of 
B.A. 1945, Pennsylvania State University; M.S.W. 1970, Catholic Univers! Cat re 

, th 

Charles Joseph Maas, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Heal | 


B.A. 1959, Youngstown University; M.D. 1963, University of Pittsburgh g 
c Sul 


" ` ` — [i 
Carl Charles MacCartee, Jr., Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedi d 


B.A. 1963, Duke University; M.D. 1967, Georgetown University piat! ” 
, s syen 
Thayer Mills Mackenzie, Associate Clinical Professor of f 
havioral Sciences E 
B.S. 1944, Harvard University; M.D. 1947, Johns Hopkins University ps 


paviordl | 
Beryce MacLennan, Clinical Professor of Psy hiatry and Be 


B.S. 1947, London School of Economics; Ph.D. 1960, London University Jog! 
Mic „robio 


f 
James Don MacLowry, Adjunct Associate Professor ©) 
B.A. 1956, Yale University; M.D. 1960, Columbia University 


Ivan Vasil Magal, Clinical Instructor in Medicine tern M uh 
1948, Easter js of 


Th.B. 1944, Baptist Theological Seminary, Hungary; B.A 
B.S. 1949, Lebanon Valley College; M.D. 1954, Medical College o 


monwealth University 
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E 195g Wo Magassy, Clinical Instructor in Surgery (Plastic Surge ry) 
|l ' &D. 1962, ¢ reighton University 
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" » M.Tech 1962, Calcutta University; M.S. 1969, George Washington 
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rofessor of Anesthesiology 


Neurological Surgery 


Dell Qj rofessor of A nesthesiology 
Diversity; M.D 1965, Yeshiva University; M.P.H 1970, Harvard Uni 


Lt aples, cj; 
Ney %6, N mene inic al Instructor in Pathology 
la ut Diversity; B. S 1967, Concord College 
Digg, OF Py,” Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health and Develop- 
bey. Gen C IC 


' and Behavioral Sciences 
Diversity 
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X je 7 " i 
Carl Ira Margolis, Clinical Instructor in Psychiatry and Behavioral $c 


B.A. 1958, Columbia University; M.D. 1963, University of Basel, Switzerland 


; ios and 
Richard Sheldon Margolis, Assistant Clinical Professor of Obstetrics? 


COIORY 
. i jniversit? 
B.S. 1965, Pennsylvania State University; M.D. 1969, George Washington Univers 


; h : P d colit 
David Mervyn Margulies, Clinical Instructor in Obstetrics and Gyne 
B.S. 1956, Columbia University; M.D. 1961, Northwestern University 


Bel 
Irwin Henley Marill, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 


Sciences 
B.A. 1950, Brown University; M.D. 1954, Hahnemann Medical College 
Alfred Francis Marin, Special Lecturer in Health Care Sciences l 
gy 
Stanlev Marinoff, Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and y 
and of Health Care Sciences cio? 
B.A. 1958, University of Pennsylvania; M.D. 1962, University of Health Sciences 
ical School; M.P.H. 1970, Harvard University 


John Lloyd Marlow, Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne 
B.S. 1957, Brigham Young University; M.D. 1961, George Washington Unive 
y and 


cology 


rsity 


Barry Joel Maron, Assistant Research Professor of Child Hea th 


ment 
B.A. 1963, Occidental College; M.D. 1968, Tulane University 
M , :Alogy 
John Daughtry Marriott, Associate Clinical Professor of Radiolog) 
B.A. 1958, M.D. 1962, University of North Carolina 


4: -.diolog) 
Henrv Brandis Marsh, Assistant Professor of Medicine (Cardiolog) 


B.A. 1962, Harvard University; M.D. 1966, Johns Hopkins University 


;olof! 
, s esiol 
William Laverne Marsh, Professor of Pathology and of Anesth uffalo 
B.S. 1942, Purdue University; M.D. 1946, State University of New York at 


Lewis West Marshall, Adjunct Associate Professor of Medicine 1 
B.S, 1955, M.D. 1959, Howard University e ani 
an ; rics 
Dean Harrington Martin, Associate Clinical Professor 0j Obst 
cology y 
M.D. 1950, George Washington University » 
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logic 
Albert Nicholas Martins, Associate Clinical Professor of Neur? Net w 


o 
B.S. 1953, M.S. 1956, Fordham University; M.D. 1960, State University P 
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, * t » ar | 

Nina Woo Matheson, Assistant Research Professor of Hé alth C 
B.A. 1956, M.L. 1958, University of Washington tf 


re S 
" : í lcs . , stie 5 
Khosrow Matini, Assistant Clinical Professor of Surgery (Pla 


M.D. 1966, Meshed University, Iran 


Marv Jean Matthews, Professor of Pathology | 
B.A. 1946, M.D. 1949, George Washington University | 
» h 

1 . $ )g V 
Daniel Davis Maxwell, Assistant Clinical Professor 0j Radiolog) | 
B.A. 1963, M.D. 1968, Emory University n 
| 


Paul Mazel, Professor of Pharmacology and of Anesthesiology, versi 


B.S. 1946, Medical College of Virginia of Virginia Commonwea , 
Trinity University; Ph.D. 1960, Vanderbilt University | 


)9Y 
Harry Moses McAllister, Clinic al Instructor in Ophthalmolot 
B.A. 1936, University of M gia; M.D. 1949, Johns Hopkins Universi 


ine 
Hugh Alexander McAllister, Professorial Lecturer in Medic 
B.S. 1961, Davidson College; M.D. 1966, University of North Carolina 
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*; M.D. 1961, Cornell University 
^ Professor of Orthopaedic Surgery and of Child Health 
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: pev chil 

Donald Harrison McKnew, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Psyé 
Behavioral Sciences and of Child Health and Development 
B.A. 1955, Yale University; M.D. 1961, Johns Hopkins University 


Ø 
Walter Leo McLean, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health 


velopment 
B.A. 1956, Harvard University, M.D. 1960, Boston University 


John Johnson McMillan, Associate Professor of Psychiatry and 


Sciences (Psychology) 
B.A. 1943, Wake Forest University; M.A. 1948, Ph.D. 1951, Duke University j 


1 of Child HA 


William James McSweeney, Professor of Radiology ani 


Development 
B.S. 1957, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1961, University of Vermont 


Susan Violet Meade, Clinical Instructor in Pathology 
B.S. 1972, University of Michigan 
Henry Michael Meagher, Assistant Clinical Professor « 
havioral Sciences and of Child Health and Development 
M.D. 1967, Georgetown University « p? 
John Edmond Meeks, Associate Clinical Professor of Psychiatry a 


Sciences 
B.A. 1954, Hendrix College; M.D. 1957, University of Tennessee 


y 
f Ps vchiatr) 


i 
TL 
Gordon Weed Mella, Assistant Clinical Professor of Child Health í 


ment 
B.S. 1953, Ursinus College; M.D. 1956, Thomas Jefferson University 


William Francis Mellen, Adjunct Instructor in Radiology " 
scien 


Milton Meltzer, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
B.A. 1943, M.D. 1946, Ohio State University , y 
: N ator) 
| Robert Seamen Melville, Clinical Professor of Pathology (Labor 
B.A. 1932, Clark University; Ph.D. 1950, University of Iowa 


Robert Allen Mendelsohn, Clinical Instructor in Neurolo 
M.D. 1949, Georgetown University 


ry 
gical Surg" 


Sander Holstein Mendelson, Assistant Professor of Medicine 
| B.A. 1956, Wesleyan University; M.D. 1960, New York University piai” 
^ " ~ . " f yci f 
Wallace Brand Mendelson, Assistant Clinical Professor of PS) 
havioral Sciences 
B.A. 1965, University of Texas; M.D. 1969, Washington University 


Nicholas Mendjuk, Clinical Instructor in Medicine K 


M.D. 1964, University of Madrid PT, 
of psychia"? 


| Jean Hugues Menetrez, Associate Clinical Professor 

| ioral Sciences Ns 

! B.A. 1942, University of Besancon, France; M.D. 1950, McGill Univers 
Maurice Mensh, Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine 


M.D. 1939, George Washington University 


: : vJ ; „dicine 
John Frederick Mermel, Associate Clinical Professor of Me 


e: Universi 


B.S. 1956, Georgetown University; M.D. 1960, George Washingt } 

Carl Ronald Merril, Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry si jj 

| B.S. 1958, College of William and Mary; M.D. 1962, Georgetown © P hiat} | 
| Alfred Michael Messore, Assistant Clinical Professor 9. Psy? "mi 
ioral Sciences 3 universiti ° d 


B.S. 1956, Mount St. Mary's College, Maryland; M.D. 1961, Stat 
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' Styn Mawr ( ollege; M.D. 1968, George Washington University 
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an 4 1 ý 
Scienc, 0d Meyersburg, Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and Behavioral 
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| Mori l ' Mb. 1938, New York University 
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| BA, we opment 
| Tinceton U 
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M.D. 1973, University of Chicago 
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horat, Professor of N 
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Hygiene Stantorg University; 


M.D. 1947, George Washington University; M.P.H 1951, M.S 
| nk el Topical Medicine 1952, Harvard University 
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lo 3, D tiller, Jr., Professor of Pathology 
“Org, B : 1348, George W ashington University 


Wa 
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liology 
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hu How we Washington University A 

, rd m , 
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Earl Clarence Mills, Clinical Instructor in Neurological Surgery 
B.A. 1965, Fisk University; M.D. 1969, Howard University 


Mitchell Mills, Clinical Professor of Surgery 
B.A. 1952, Princeton University; M.D. 1956, Cornell University 


, , 
Barbara Rubel Milowe, Assistant Clinical Professor of Psychiatry 


havioral Sciences a 
ylva 
B.A. 1955, Sarah Lawrence College; M.D. 1959, The Medical College of pennsyl" 
| d Bel 
Irvin Donald Milowe, te Clinical Professor of Psychiatry and 


Sciences and of Ch Health and Development 
B.A. 1953, Columbia University; M.D. 1957, Cornell University 


Harvey Nelson Mininberg, Clinical Instructor in Orthopaedic Surge 


B.A. 1960, Brandeis University; M.D. 1965, Yeshiva University 


Martin Lloyd Minthorn, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Biochemistry 
B.S, 1944, M.S. 1949, University of Nebraska; Ph.D. 1953, University of Illinois 
Harold Stanley Mirsky, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine E yis 
B.S. 1959, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; M.D 1964, St 

New York Upstate Medical Center 


Donald Mitchell, Assistant € ical Professor of Dermatology 


B.S, 1954, M.D. 1957, University of North Carolina 
, » 
of u rolo 


Bernhard Theodore Mittemeyer, Associate Clinical Professor 
B.S. 1952, Moravian College; M.D. 1956, Temple University T 
yevelop™ 

tant Professor of Child Health and Dt 


f 


Charles Robert Mock, As 


B.A. 1959, M.D. 1963, University of Maryland yin’ 
1 r J , qn 
Mehrdokht Choobineh Modaressi, Instructor in Anesth siolog) 
Health and Development 
M.D. 1967, Pahlavi University, Iran | ai" 
^ n | ane 
Albert Jay Modlin, Associate Clinical Professor of Child Health 
ment 
B.S. 1948, M.S. 1949, M.D. 1954, George Washington University 
Barry Modlin, Clinical Instructor in Otolaryngolog) 
B.S. 1958, M.S. 1959, M.D. 1963, George Washington University 
Mahmood Mohamadi, Assistant Clinical Professor of Medicine | 
M.D. 1965, Tehran University li il m 
: I Medic ! 
Irvin Charles Mohler, Jr., Assistant Research Professor of Me 
A ffairs universiti 
B.S. 1949, Franklin and Marshall College; M.S. 1952, Pennsylvania State , 
` " , , mi 
Gaetano Francis Molinari, Professor of Neurology and pent? 
B.S. 1957, College of the Holy Cross; M.D. 1961, College of Medicine a 
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og) el 
- á : 'atholót w 
William Patrick Monaghan, Assistant Clinical Professor 0j paci sa | 
B.S. 1968, Old Dominion University; M.S. 1973, Ph.D. 1975, Bowling G 
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Allen Mendel Mondzac, Assistant Clinical Professor 0] Medic 


B.A. 1958, M.D. 1961, George Washington University nent 
1 Develop" 


Marvin Ian Mones, Special Lecturer in Child Health aní T 
B.S. 1940, Villanova University; M.D. 1947, Johns Hopkins University jiol08) i" 
» 4110105: i 
ae 
Alfred Leonard Moniot, Assistant Clinical Professor of R 
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B.S. 1967, Manhattan College; M.D. 1971, Georgetown University yat | 
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p.m.) 
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S.J.D. dissertations of February candidates due Friday 
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S.J.D. dissertations of May candidates due Friday 
Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday 

Application for 1979-1980 teaching fellowships due 
Thursday 
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Last day of spring-semester classes Thursday 

LL.M. theses of May candidates due Tuesday 

Reading and examination period 
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THE LAW CENTER, the oldest law school in the District of Columbii 
tablished in 1865 with a formal program of two years of study: 
largely through the efforts of the Reverend George Whitefield 
dent of Columbian College, whose action resulted in the purcha nity 
building for holding law classes. The building had belonged to be 
of which Francis Scott Key had been Senior Warden. It was 0 
Law Center until 1884. in 
Sixty graduates, from 22 of the then 37 states, received degre 
The school continued to have a student body and a faculty W jate 
the fact that it was at the seat of our nation’s government. 
David J. Brewer and John Marshall Harlan of the Supreme Ti 
United States were among the prominent members of the bene 
were on the faculty. din the 
In 1877, one year after the first such program was adopte f 
States, the Law Center instituted a course leading to the degree ior d 
Laws, In 1898, the course of instruction for the degree of 00 if ihe 
was extended to three years. The Law Center took part in j 
zation of the Association of American Law Schools. 
In the past quarter-century the Law Center expanded its cou uate 
offerings with consideration of the needs of first-degree and 87540. 
The degree of Doctor of Juridical Science was instituted 1 vired 
of foreign lawyers who came to this country and who ra 
preparation for law work in the United States resulted in ree and 
grams for the degrees of Master of Comparative Law in 
Comparative Law (American Practice) in 1951. 
In 1954, National University School of Law, which 
in legal education in the District of Columbia since 18 
George Washington University Law School. Pe enriched 
Since 1954, programs of special research and study have ' 
curriculum. These include the Environmental Law Program. ts pro! 
gram; International Law Program; the Government Contr 
the Law, Science, and Technology Program. : loping a g) 
Additionally, the Law Center has been a leader in s LA di 
to meet the legal needs of the poor and the disadvanta’ 
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program has been developed which is the equal of that at any Dh 
the nation. Special projects include the Consumer Protection a 
George Washington Legal Aid Bureau, and individual projects super" 
Law Students Civil Rights Research Council. ! 

Realizing the need for legal services for all members of society; 
tional Law Center, while maintaining its strong course offerings I? 
administrative law, and corporate law, has developed a rich selection 
in poverty law covering sales, civil rights, and welfare. g 

Alumni of the National Law Center have included United States : 
Congressmen, Ambassadors, and Cabinet Members. Its graduates 
on to become members of both the federal and state judiciaries 
noted members of the bar of every state in the union. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 
ron 

George Washington University does not discriminate against any pa Fi. 
basis of sex, race, color, religion, national origin, or handicap in - $ 
cation programs or activities. Federal regulations implementing Tit iot 
Education Amendments of 1972 and Section 504 of the Rehabilita” 
1973 call for an explicit statement that the requirement not to mo (0 
the basis of sex or h: — » extends to employment in and Wo 
programs and activities. The University is also subject to the 
lumbia Human Rights Law. laws 

Inquiries concerning the application of this policy and federal rogi 
lations concerning discrimination in education or employment P st fof T 
activities may be addressed to Marianne Phelps, As Provos NT 
ative Action, Rice Hall, Washington, D.C. 20052, or to the Dir WL 
Office for Civil Rights of the Department of Health, "Education, # 


LOCATION IN THE NATION'S CAPITAL 


Of special significance is the location of the National Law o se 
tion’s capital, the focal point of the law in action, both Americ pres 
tional. The work of the Center goes on in this environment, Fuji j "i 

unique opportunity for observation and study of federal agencie Cog t 
islative, and administrative. Readily accessible are the Supreme [o M 
United States, the federal trial and appellate courts of the Dis d Uii 
and, in addition, federal courts of special jurisdiction, such as tent Ao 
Court of Claims, the United States Court of Customs and " i 
Tax Court of the United States, and the Court of Military : ional el 
federal legislation can be studied as it is considered by Cou of Re. i 
tees and as it comes up for debate on the floors of the Hen ve 38 H 
tives and the Senate. With respect to the federal administra?" y and ^ ji 
dents here in Washington have matchless opportunities for $ agen cies S 
tion. They can | attend 5 informi il and form: al he: rog of these tiv "t 
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are the nte ra 

in specific cases. liustrative of such federal agencies a sd of ! gf 
merce Commission and the Civil Aeronautics Board in t 
tion; the Federal Trade Commission in the field of trade 
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j dation fo international organizations, The notable library of the Carnegie 
p sity Or International Peace has been acquired by George Washington 

research students in international and comparative law, 
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at law school are years of participation in the life of 
the case of the George Washington University Na- 
overnment of the United States. As a consequence, 
added meaning, whether the goal be government 
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area in its instruction; therefore, it prepares students 
Ueation for! E of the country. The Center also offers a program of 
JM t Tug (1) - reign students. The Law Center seeks to fulfill these ob- 
'Bhly qualifie à rich and varied curriculum taught by eminent professors 
N Which st led Specialized instructors; (2) an extensive clinical law pro- 
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âtion ; * in Public law 
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gal skills by actual practice; (3) two law journals 
and international law; (4) trial practice; (5) par- 
ppellate Case Club (a moot court competition) 
fessional co-curricular activities; (7) studies on an ad- 
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T Dr" United States Patent Office in the field of patent law; the Federal 
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BACON HALL 


Bacon Hall houses faculty offices; student lounges; the George " 
Law Review Office; the Government Contracts Program; the Adm? 
fice; the Law Center Placement Office; the offices of the Journal ^ 
tional Law and Economics; the Black America Law Student Ass! " 
Law Students Civil Rights Research Council: the Van Vleck APP% p 
Club; the Advocate, the law school newspaper; the Student Bar Amo 
Consumer Protection Center; the Legal Aid Bureau; and Movimie 
Latino, the national Latino law students association. 
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reading alcoves, and seminar 
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d su related disciplines (such as business, 
ins " pt re criminology, political science, biography, 
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N Mpare Patent-trademark-copyright law, international law, and foreign 
IM — law. Included in the collections are the appellate decisions of 
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anadian court decisions; the currently annotated statutes 
federal statutes; English and Canadian statutes; selected 
ations; and an extensive periodical collection, kept current by 
»100 Subscriptions, covering virtually all American legal periodicals 
ET Ct Published in English throughout the world. The library is 
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European Economic Community printed material, all 
the International Labor Organization, and current and 


ft or ections of international treaties. A large portion of the hold- 
ted by the ty library of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
hi. Om Diversity in 1950, is in the Law Library. A LI XIS terminal, 
ly, Puter-assisteg 


research capability, is available to students and 


The Juris Doctor Degree Program 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Application for Admission” to the Juris Doctor degree 
Admission to candidacy for the degree of Juris Doctor 
| OF Arts or equivalent degree from an accredited college or 
y Substan”, quality of work, and an acceptable distribution of 
May ial number of hours taken on a pass-fail or other un- 
TWIN i Sooty detrimental to an applicant's chances for ad- 
Mer, Aw Om on personal and scholastic records and on the re- 
M 0 is inelipib Admission Test. No applicant will be acceptable in 
ha From Bible to return in good standing to a previously attended 
‘ons, the applicants, a selection is made by the Committee on 


i Re e Page 28 
in: à B , 
i ty achelor of 


le ^ 3 sati 
A An sf. 


Concernin 


à of the Ne the Law School Admission Test may be obtained 
assau io ee Law Center or from the Educational Testing 
704. +, ù Princeton, N.J. 08540; or 1947 Center Street, Berke- 
© test is administered at various centers in the United 
“te usually in October, December, February, April, and 
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. ud 
July. Completed application forms and fees must be received by the Ed 


so po 
esting Service at least two weeks before the date of the test. It® ot 
sary that formal application for admission be made prior to taking 


ADVANCED STANDING 


In unusual circumstances, advanced standing toward the degree of Jur 
may be granted for work of high quality successfully completed m 
schools which are members of the Association of American Law am 
are approved by the American Bar Association. Transferred credits ; 
be recognized in excess of those which might be earned in a similar P 
the National Law Center. FL 

Advanced standing will not be granted for law work already count 
the Bachelor of Arts or other pre-legal degree. 


TUITION DEPOSIT h 
1 k 1 fof 
Every student admitted to the National Law Center as a candida us 
gree of Juris Doctor must submit a tuition deposit ($100 initia T 


later) after receipt of notification of acceptance. This deposit is cre 
tuition. 


PROFILE OF THE CLASS ENTERING IN THE 
FALL SEMESTER 1977-78 


oft 
> À m nm 
A first-year class of approximately 400 students was selected ff 


e . : 222 PEF.: w 
5,500 applicants from 700 colleges and universities. Applications ise d | 
from every state in the union. Thirty-seven per cent of the first? 


women. b three of! 
The following colleges and universities are each represented Drivers 
members of the first-year class: American University, Boston vers! 


f, ve! 
deis University, Brown University, Bucknell University, Catholic US of 
America, City University of New York (Brooklyn College and laa) 
Colgate University, Columbia University, Cornell University, P? am UP 
lege, Dickinson College, Duke University, Emory University, P sity: f 
sity, Franklin and Marshall College, George Washington Univa o 
town University, Hamilton College, Harvard University, He is 
Johns Hopkins University, Marquette University, Miami Univer State p 
State University, Northwestern University, Oberlin College, oed Un, 
sity, Pennsylvania State University, Princeton University, NOU at AS 
Smith College, Stanford University, State University of Nerd ew V 
State University of New York at Binghamton, State University : ei 
Buffalo, Syracuse University, Temple University, Trinity Colleg reg 
Tufts University, Tulane University, University of Califormm veh ig 
versity of Chicago, University of Connecticut, University Of pe ae 
of Florida, University of Hawaii, University of Illinois, Univere ity ^ 
Iniversi dE Infvére * Nor "arolina, 
med ife gm sd Univ — of ce C r; pitteburglh vit 
ame, University of Pennsylvania, University o v 


T. o x : > 4 To: I ‘versity 
Rochester, University of Texas, University of Utah, (c Acide, Ý 

yrs ae m LA 1S Nava x , 
University of Wisconsin, U.S. Military Academy, U.S Nav NL 


; i : . Wesleyan 
College, Washington University, Wellesley College, W esley? 


liams College, Yale University. 


XX. 
2.5.5, 0,0, 9,9 Pu. ROROR 
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7d THE CURRICULUM 


Curri 
Mer ien for the degree of Juris Doctor at the National Law Center 
le co ntry, c one of the largest and most varied selections of courses in 
US Constin, prr students are required to take courses entitled Civil Pro- 
f ateh, riting a — I aw; (€ ontracts; Criminal Law and Procedure; Legal Re- 
the courses , EM Professional Responsibility and I thics; Property; and Torts. 
| t 4 E" Students the basis upon which all further legal study is 
ih. fult a E and third years of Study, students must take r vidence 
Lay dent, are eat legal writing requirement. Beyond these requirements 
Nte €e to choose from the many.course and project offerings. The 


Forum E Itself 


€ Curri 
IM “culum is or 


on allowing students freedom to design their own 


ganized so that students may begin the study of law for 


à Oct > " 
i enter at ep degree only at the start of the fall semester. Transfer students 
: * Start of the spring semester also. 
LT 
Division 
"t y, 


SPRING SEMESTER 


4i "Gonimets IE aua drei cai 2 
4 Property .. fevrentestesiév sso ia E 
A tip, S are. wy. T 4 Constitutional Law ...........................- 4 
Mal R one V titing, and Profes- Civil Procedure ............ 4 
Mal Mbility and Ethics... 2 
Mester hour on an 
4 k See 14 Total semester hours ...............e 14 
) M Yea, 
ts 5 
Mgr s - - — —— LL T 
Bes: ER 
Sive SPRING SEMESTER 
Tr EB t4 BORD SLE ee MER 4 
i » Elective 
ester h — — 
Ou 
Th, a s 14 Total semester hours ........:..-seecseeseeeses 14 
dy, 
m 
lg E 
EM dt e 
ROSTER Ee 
N a SPRING SEMESTER 
| Wrigjp "e... C 
8 E 12 -Heute o Rr OS. 14 
| Oy “quirement ^ ective 
ur 


Nay 
Tey be sa; 
ire. Satisfie, " 
tes a research ied by service on the Law Review, by satisfactory completion of a 
paper, or by satisfactory completion of Law 344, Legal Writing. 
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Evening Division 
First Year — 


FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 


Costragte I: Sudan a cise dls 4 Contracts II N , 
PAi T CEEE E EETA ET 4 Criminal Law and Procedur a 
Legal Research, Writing, and Profes- Civil Procedure Mie 

sional Responsibility and Ethics .... 2 f 
Total semester hours ........................ 10 Total semester hours d | 
Second Y ear DD 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 
Property uera dual utis EPAI BEE ied 4 Constitutional Law > 
Elective 6 Elective ............. mmn 
Total semester hours .........................« 10 Total semester hours "^ 

» s 
Third Year — 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER Ji 


Elective ........... SUR HUNIIH UI gU Its 8 Evidence 
*Legal writing requirement................. 2 Elective 


Total semester hours ......................- Total semester hours 


Fourth Year 


FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 


oo Re a xod. SEES Elective 


net weap o SR eet Total semester hours 


Summer Term or Ninth Semester 


L a APTI Se LERES ae ENT D E EN A liis 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE 


e 
The student must have completed a residence period of three a and 
| (four years for evening students) and 84 semester hours of "e one ? 
tive courses, with a cumulative average of at least 65. At € gine 
year of residence and 28 semester hours are required of studen i 


j ry en yi 
A ? : : " tisfacto’ 

* This requirement may be satisfied by service on the Law Review, br w 94 u 

a seminar which requires a research paper, or by satisfactory completion © § 
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m 
ee Standing. The work of the final semester or summer session must be 
M While in residence at the National Law Center. Credits allowed for 
Nui, anding are not included in computing the average required for 
ft . 

hi lation 
ements 


Wace 


^ 


Requirements.—See page 43 for a statement of the graduation 


Ai 

Su for the Juris Doctor degree must complete a residence period of 
LM mic years, Attendance in the day division for the fall and spring 
Ning ,"Onstitutes residence for an academic year; similar attendance in the 
Th tion constitutes residence for three-fourths of an academic year. 
Nino tly, à day student must attend six semesters to meet residence re- 
NK ân evening student must attend eight. Students authorized to take 
ht, ot less than 10 hours in the day division or less than six hours in the 
M, On receive residence credit on a proportional basis. Students who 

Summer sessions receive fractional residence credit. 


HONORS 


de 
t, m 9f Juris Doctor "With Highest Honors" is awarded to those stu- 
i Xceeding three per cent of the graduating class, who have obtained 
Est cu i; P Y , 
mulative averages of at least 85 or better. 
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oe 

The degree of Juris Doctor "With High Honors" is awarded to those id 
with the highest cumulative averages of 80 or better. The number 0 i 
receiving degrees "With High Honors,” when added to the total n" ro 
students receiving degrees "With Highest Honors,” may not excee 
of the graduating class. 

The degree of Juris Doctor “With Honors" is awarded to those $ 
the highest cumulative averages of 75 or better. The number of $t d 
ceiving degrees "With Honors," when added to the total number A may” 
receiving degrees “With High Honors,” and “With Highest Honors, 
exceed 40 per cent of the graduating class. 


ORDER OF THE COIF 


a 
“to foster „el 


attal 
bara haptt b 
hest- 


The Order of the Coif, a national legal honor society, aims 
of careful study and to mark in a fitting manner those who | 
high grade of scholarship.” The George Washington University, 
established in 1926. Members are elected each year from the hig 
10 per cent of the graduating Juris Doctor candidates. 


PUBLICATIONS 


f. is gr 
The George Washington Law Review, published five times 4 yea fe Re 


i 
Y 
and managed by the students of the National Law Center. The be: 8 
is known for its emphasis on federal and public law; however, y" 
voted to research in other important legal areas. The staff of the | ü 
is selected on the basis of a writing competition and on the bas toll 
The editorial board is selected from those students who have "S hous | 
pleted the first year of Review work. Students receive 4 seme " 
academic credit for the two-year program. d eiit y 
The Journal of International Law and Economics, managed en | 
law students, is a biannual publication of the Law Center. It PF 


ee * 
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ik 

tom : 3 
eat ties on public and private international financial development, 
Tuy š law, and international law. The staff of the Journal is selected 


i a : sls 4 d : 
Tt Writing competition, and students earn academic credit for their 


MOOT COURT 


CN Vleck Appellate Case Club provides realistic training in appellate oral 

Wap »j Students in the National Law Center. Each year two competi- 

"hio c the upperclass competition is held in the fall and the first-year 
R is held in the spring. 


LAW CENTER ORGANIZATIONS 


, Ame 

* lac tica Law Student Association (BALSA) 

Ring America Law Student Association is a national Black law students 
Vt Which has chapters at some 80 law schools. BALSA sponsors law 
Various programs. 


T 

ù EM Law Society 
, Mati 

Ni nel Law Society is an organization of students interested in the 
ternational Jaw. The Society sponsors speakers and various pro- 


al Lati c 
MN M a law students organization which has chapters at various law 
miento Legal Latino sponsors law speakers and various programs. 


‘tern $ 
i “bape ides and Sororities 
en 2 
D » Of Beta Kappa Pi, Delta Theta Phi, Phi Alpha Delta, and Phi 
ns, the National Law Center sponsor speakers and various social 


Mina 
n 
" 2 * Civil Rights Research Council (LSCRRC) 


dente e; n: E : 22 
Mujer pa Civil Rights Research Council is a national organization of 
pn ncerned with the legal problems of civil rights. LSCRRC offers 
Olects for which students may receive academic credit. 


Law 
Yers Gui 
Qe Guild 


Te Wap: 
Pogettor ashington Chapter of the National Lawyers Guild is designed to 
se lawyers committed to broad issues of social reform. 


-. Patent 

Law Association (SPLA) 
all E" Patent Ls "EA : : cj i 
iy od Telateg aw Association, an organization of students interested in 
Al eve, ts 


law, conducts an extensive speakers program as well as vari- 


<e 
y 
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Student Bar Association 


post 
The Student Bar Association is the law student governing body, a condi 
allocating funds among the various student organizations. H 
speaker program for the law school. All members of the studen 
bers of the Student Bar Association. 


" 


Women's Rights Committee (WRC) FL 
E 


P ; M PNE EC ; lace 
The Women’s Rights Committee is primarily interested in pu aod á 
in law schools and in the legal profession. WRC conducts S€ 
sors speakers. 


Joint J uris Doctor—Master's Degree Progam — 7^ | 


In certain instances, arrangements may be made for studeni, je Ce 
rently toward both the Juris Doctor degree in the National La 
Master's degree in some fields in the University's Graduate » 
Sciences, School of Government and Business Administration, 
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and : : f : 1 : i : 
È Busi International Affairs. Fields in which this program is available in- 
li, Dess Administration, Economics, International Affairs, Political 


Nh to le Administration, and Public Affairs. Students must be admitted 
Nr the National Law Center and, separately, to the School which will 


Rey, It ig àster's degree, and must meet all requirements in each degree pro- 
Pn to Possible for a student to complete work for both degree programs 
T years, 

| 

E Master's and Doctoral Programs 
h 

i Abu 

jn, Wh ATION OF JUSTICE under law is a matter so vast and complex 
further in hold the Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree feel the need 
"ni to e The Master's and doctoral programs give students the op- 


ne egy and deepen their understanding of the law. 

by ate in pl Laws candidate may follow a program of general study or 

hp eas 7a d of the specialized areas listed below. Courses in each of 

by 1 One of Cluded in the 401—600 series. Graduates who complete their 

Omas, these areas may have the field of specialization noted on their 
Nistrati 

$ idt Law: Economic Regulation 

Nine o Law 

NN ental Law 

NM at Procurement Law 

by, Law and Comparative Law 


NE d planagement and Control 


b. Scien try, and Criminology 
vt eae and Technology 
Viton rade Regulation Law 
an 

hy Legal Studies 

Obra 

Mihe, Ms leadi p . : 

NJ of X to the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science offer a limited 

N of L; Pant talented advanced students, who have already earned the 
Mig. „~ Cegree, the opportunity to concentrate on research and writing 

* of interest to the legal profession. 


" MASTER OF LAWS 


Ce 
D Requirements 
li lor of L 
NN a eo Juris Doctor, or equivalent degree from a law school 
Md the — the Association of American Law Schools or is ap- 
trated ee Bar Association is required. The applicant must have 
for Credit degree of academic excellence. Advanced standing is not 
at o amed while a candidate for the first degree in law or for 

ther law schools. 
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Degree Requirements P 
[he student must complete a residence period of not less than two ¥ d 
which should be continuous. All requirements for the degree must Y im 
in this Law Center and in a period not exceeding three years from ! y! 
initial graduate registration, unless an extension is granted in writing i 
Dean. The student must complete 24 semester hours of courses T T. 
projects with acceptable grades. For all courses taken within the "I 
a student must attain the grade of 65 or above. For approved € 
outside the Law Center, the grade of either CR (Credit) or NC ( es in d 
assigned. To receive the grade of CR (Credit) in a course take? p 
graduate divisions of this University, a student is required to attain 1 
of B or better. To receive the grade of CR (Credit) in à orn v 
Georgetown University through the Consortium of Universities s rade 
ington Metropolitan Area, Inc., a student is required to attain the T times 
or better. A minimum cumulative average of 78 is required ât 76 "TL. 
all LL.M. candidates admitted or readmitted after February vius M 


pleting their degree requirements after February 1979. For Cà who I^; 
: ce, 


ative àV* 


E. 
[c] 
3 
e. 
© 
ae 
G 
[c] 
g 
[t] 
© 
E 
oO 
"H 
zi 
Jg 
= 
E 
2 
" 
~ 
- 
O 
o 
53 
E 
3 
= 
Q 
3 
3 
c 
* 
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hour requirement for the degree (for exception, see “Masters 1 
ializati ist Or 
cialization MU ". 


Candidates for the degree in a selected field of spe ` 
& es an T. 


a minimum of 12 of the required 24 semester hours in COUIS i 
projects related to the selected field. Each Master of Laws propo wi 
may include a limited number of courses numbered in the 300 sen% 
approval of the Dean. m 

The only credit hours that may be applied to any post D e 
those completed while a duly enrolled candidate for that specife G im 
the following exceptions: (1) an unclassified student who has fa sped 
with the specific right to convert to degree status at the end pour 
number of hours, and (2) S.J.D. candidates who have fulfilled the * 
requirement as unclassified students. 


MASTER'S THESIS ite nm 
Each candidate for the degree of Master of Laws is expected to mb Mi 
ter's thesis (Law 599-600) under the supervision of a full-time (e gran. y 
faculty of the National Law Center. Four hours of credit ‘i ire M 
successful completion of the thesis. The purpose of this ee ecial ast | 
demonstrate the ability of the student to perform research 12 a pe of wy 
the law and to produce a scholarly paper containing the res ity 82 " 
search. The thesis is expected to be of substantially the same hier itt y 
Review article. The Dean may waive the thesis requirement up fin 1 seit 
quest of the student, submitted no later than the beginning of the de?! | 


» st 
- A : , the $ S 
or summer session before the student’s graduation, provided = of 69, pr’ 
demonstrated research and writing ability by taking a minim “pesca A 


; d ec ul 
hours of course work at the National Law Center designate of M» yf | 
per.” No thesis waiver is granted for candidates for the deg rocuren 
Laws with specializations in international law or government P 


DEA. 
2s59 9 9, 9, RR 
Suet 
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thesic ;. : 
Tey ie i Its final form must be presented to the adviser no later than 
han lity of in the Calendar wo complete copies are required. It is the 
kitted o of the candidate to obtain from the Post-J.D. Programs Office 
OPY of the regulations governing the styling and reproduction of 
tion fop a datory thesis binding fee of $10 must be paid at the time of 

Ped th ne last semester’s work. Py A 
Nin: €ses become the property of the University and are placed in 

ity ibrary and the Law Library, where the duplicate copies are 
ade available for circulation. 


deg 

gree 

ta n Master of Laws “With Highest Honors" is awarded students who 
‘Mum cumulative average of 85. 


C " 
Curses in Other Departments 
Laws c 


ho 
zn 
$ of i à "ee 
Mete E Interest in other departments of this University. A maximum of 
h Will be "IS Will be credited toward the degree for such courses; however, 
(Credit &ranted only if the courses are given on campus. The grade of 
tereg 101-2 NC (No Credit) will be recorded for such courses. Courses 
PPtoval 00 may be taken for graduate credit only if the student receives 
» ag Prese „the instructor at the time of registration and does additional 
| ribed by the department offering the course. 
tium 
OF Uni t4: : j " 
ang ! Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. 


andidates may be permitted to take graduate courses related 


ate f 
tow, p the Master of Laws degree may take graduate. courses at 


th Shin Diversity Law Center through the Consortium of Universities of 
hy Dre; E Metropolitan Area, Inc. A maximum of 6 semester hours of 
9 aY be credited toward the degree. Permission to take Consor- 


k Urg 

N he out be granted by the Dean, the Registrar, and the instructor 

Qd for Such c. The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) will be 
kal Courses. To receive the grade of CR a student must attain a 

* of 80 or higher. 


DOCTOR OF JURIDICAL SCIENCE 


te 

X Requirements 
ko On to 
i) tor of Ndidacy for the degree of Doctor of Juridical Science requires 
n . e n . 
C Tis or equivalent degree from an approved college or univer- 


a helo 
To 3 : : : 
* ys m a ie Laws, Juris Doctor, or equivalent degree, earned with high 
€ 4 sc 


hool which is a member of the Association of American 
Is 


App; eld of 1 ii BA P. SAEI REE cds 
kp Plica law; and faculty approval of the applicant’s dissertation 
st also demonstrate their writing ability by submitting the 
‘ey Pollowi 7. of one or more papers or articles which the applicant 
âdviser "^ g consultation with the Dean, the applicant must obtain 
be designated "committee chairman," from the regular, 


j———^^——»—»—»—»—»—»—»————————— 
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full-time faculty; reach agreement on the acceptability of the pror 
for the dissertation; and submit a detailed outline for the adv of 
indicating by chapter and division within chapter the exact SC oll 


-ak hov 
project. There should be a bibliography for each chapter, in 


sulle 


ports, cases, and law review articles to be considered. Althoug 
cannot predict every detail of the subsequent research, it must be 
definite to afford the Graduate Board a basis for evaluation. k 
Once the outline is approved, the applicant’s “committee” 
three members; this consultative committee must recommend th i 
of the applicant to the full Graduate Board. The Board then acii 
recommendation and may either accept or reject the applicant aa | 
candidate. In no instance will any applicant be admitted to deg : 
dacy prior to the above procedures; however, the applicant may be reg held 
an Unclassified Student for purposes of course work requirements of 
Approval for degree candidacy must be received within one Ye! e D” 
pointment of an adviser unless a written extension is granted by ! 


Degree Requirements 


"L4 

| „sg than 0 
The candidate must complete (1) a residence period of not less e 0 , 
demic year; (2) a course of study and research— designated by jess w 
tive committee and approved by the Graduate Board—of no qu. 


. e ^ ren 
semester hours including Jurisprudence, unless previously taken; rth if 


: ; : ate 
acceptable dissertation. The dissertation must be submitted no lat egre » 
years from the date of admission to candidacy for the S must wf, 
applicant who proposes to write on a comparative law topic are U 


reading knowledge of the language in which the relevant mater 
found. When the dissertation is submitted, the consultative commi the T 
the date for an oral examination. This examination is conducte ise” 
sultative committee and such other members of the faculty a? jy 
perts as are selected by the Graduate Board. the any 
No later than the date specified in the Calendar (see page 5), 
must submit to the Dean two complete copies of the dissertation = 
of an abstract (not to exceed 600 words) of his dissertation. prodi | 
Printed copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and er it 
the dissertation and preparation of the abstract are available in of the o^ 
the Dean. To be acceptable the dissertation must, in the opina of l P 
ining committee, constitute a substantial contribution to the " il suf? 
cerned and be suitable for publication. Additional information W uni 
by the Dean. Accepted dissertations become the property 9 wher? 
and are placed in the University Library and the Law Library 
duplicate copies are bound and made available for circulation: 


Degree Programs for International Students E || 


THE NATIONAL LAW CENTER has several programs of study : i 
trained in law outside the United States. These programs fa “a 
categories: (1) those directed toward preparing students fo 


Da 

n : EXT n 

t american jurisdiction and (2) those that enable students to return 
tries with a more thorough understanding of some aspects of 


ie ith a degree from a foreign law school who has met the extremely 
he in Missions criteria will be admitted to the Center as a candidate 
tl) ory. Of Comparative Law (Foreign Practice) (M.Comp.L. [For. 
]) Mee of Comparative Law (American Practice) (M.Comp.L. [Am. 


ly 
Pre 
N py for admission to the bar of an American jurisdiction, the student 
wan d the Juris Doctor or the Master of Comparative Law 
"d co) degree. The J.D. degree requires 84 semester hours of 
y Oal circy Ool (credit is given for work in a foreign law school only in ex- 
b, tation, Mstances) and will qualify the student to take most U.S. bar 
hic t E "udents are cautioned to ascertain the requirements of the bar 
à ign end to qualify prior to selection of their law school programs. 
ym lea in $ planning to return to their home countries may undertake a 
iu, his e 8 to the degree of Master of Comparative Law (Foreign Prac- 
a oe Program enables the student to gain a broader comprehension 
rit jg Can legal system by taking basic courses in the Law Center. How- 
Mtended to qualify a student to take a U.S. bar examination. 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE 


m M t 
^us be received from foreign applicants no later than June 1 
*ster (March 1 for candidates for the Juris Doctor degree), 
T the Spring semester, and March 1 for the summer sessions. 


, Must re 
Qo 
Ds tak ffi 


t. 


.."quest all educational institutions attended to send directly 
ial credentials listing subjects studied, grades received, exam- 
M EUM degrees received. Original diplomas, certificates, and 

*econdary schools and all colleges and universities attended 
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Ri 

: Y : » - “1 ha accepted: 
are required, but in exceptional cases certified copies will be na 1 
of state examinations and certificates are also needed. All recores 
property of the University and cannot be returned. 


Language Test [ 


jl 
e the 


Students whose native tongue is not English are required to yas 
English as a Foreign Language and attain as an absolute minim is 5 


of 550 to be considered for admission to the National Law Cente melt 
arrange T 


should be returned to the Testing Service at Princeton well in a 
ginning of the semester for which the applicant seeks admission. o bi 
Which should be remitted with the application, entitles the student j En 
test score sent to three different institutions. Registration for the ve Get 
as a Foreign Language does not constitute application for admissi© 
Washington University. 

The Bulletin of Information, obtainable without charge, CO 
tion of the test as well as rules regarding application, fees, ates; DÀ 
conduct of the test; lists of examination centers; examination hould P 
application blank. On the application for the test, the student | 
that the scores be sent to the Dean's Office. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS wi 
; reign * 

For the Degree of Juris Doctor.—Entrance requirements for v ing! 9 

are the same as those stated on page 11, except that advanced st y 


granted for study in foreign law schools. "ULM 
: > 1 eign Practice) © asf 


For the Degrees of Master of Comparative Law (Fore quire gi 
ter of Comparative Law (American Practice).—The entrance ne philos 
a of 


the successful completion of and graduation from a course in 


;cee 
asium, ly | oif 
letters, or sciences, equivalent to graduation from a gymnasiur nized fo 
" a recog 


and graduation in law with high academic standing from F 
university. jll only jf 
For the Degree of Master of Laws.—A foreign student W S e has (^ 

sidered for admission to the Master of Laws program if he of standin’ 
doctor or post-juris doctor degree in law with high academic , 
an American university. š um entr] 
For the Degree of Doctor of Juridical Science. The en a Ong 
quirements are the successful completion of and graduation "rofa Y ad 
on ju il 


outstanding capacity for scholarly work in the field of ! u jversit} 
Laws degree with high academic standing from an American 


DEGREE REQUIREMENTS ptt! 


Juris Doctor, Master of Laws, Masters of Comparative 3 
Juridical Science.—Degree requirements for foreign studen 
those stated on pages 14-15, 20, and 22. 


s are 


TX 
s,2.0,9,9,9, 9 P. n RR 
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| fte 9f Com IS oe i 

fe te peri parative Law (Foreign Practice).—The student must complete 
| minns lod of not less than two semesters, w hich should be continuous. 
ean p -S for the degree must be completed in a period not exceeding 
P satisfa pn the time of registration for the degree. The student must com- 
T “torily 24 semester hours of approved courses of the Center, or of 
k d p Partments of the University as the faculty of the Center shall ap- 
tof 6 r maintain a cumulative average of at least 55. A cumulative 
MM I$ required for those admitted after the spring semester 1977. 
pte a omparative Law (American Practice).—The requirements for 
% ES e same as those for the degree of Master of Comparative Law 
With a con except that this degree requires 28 semester hours of course 

ulative average of at least 65. 


Unclassified Students 


YPRg E. 
F 0 : K . 
NT St F STUDENTS may be admitted to the National Law Center as Un- 


l ud TE ; 4 : " 
h. tangi 9s in accordance with the following regulations: 
li een ee for a Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor degree with an above- 


A E E Hipther law school which is a member of the Association of 
D discretion ae os or is approved by the American Bar Association, may 
» for E the Dean, be admitted as an Unclassified Student to earn 
his ly to E o the other law schools. Such students are normally ad- 
yer Only ; e summer sessions. They are admitted to the fall or spring 
N Graduates unusual circumstances. 

iy Schoot law schools which are members of the Association of Amer- 
DE vanced or are approved by the American Bar Association who wish 
Sifi courses without pursuing degree programs may be admitted as 
b clag Students, Se E 


ave qudents participate in the work of the course, take examina- 

. leir grades recorded. Credit for work earned as an Unclassi- 
hi Unless d "eg be applied to satisfy the requirements for a degree pro- 
Sion, Press written approval is granted by the Dean at the time of 


E Continuing Legal Education 
NU ie ee EE MC Cow T Alo Oa 
Uu 
T 13$. 1 
"iN gister t BAR wishing to keep abreast of current developments in the 
si or any of the courses in the National Law Center on a non- 
ntinuing Legal Education students. Such students do not take 


0 
"ls n 
ler 
N Onta. 
NN ntinuing Leg 
t E 


basis. ' us : apes à 
y. > Medic "a They may not participate in student activities or benefit 
y tati al ivi A . . ET > : 
ky long are Privileges of the University. (Continuing Legal Education 


Subie : P A 
Wdents j ubject to cancellation if courses are filled by regularly reg- 


= 


) 
fl 


t 
i E 
t 
j} 
i 
Í 
i! 
f 
|| 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


Na 

aD gt LAW CENTER has an enrollment of about 1,700 for the J.D. and 

Um ay qj, Programs. Approximately 1,000 students are enrolled in the 

pt division Mon for the J.D. degree and 400 are enrolled in the part-time 

Wn." Three hundred students, many from abroad, are enrolled in | 
' gree programs. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
$ Ses š ‘ 
“tute em In the mornings in 50-minute periods and in the afternoons in | 
Mth Ri, Ods and also in sessions of two 50-minute periods, Monday | | 


p, iod, Aa Trial Practice Court and certain other courses meet for two- 
UM ^n Saturday mornings. 
y, "edit ag meet from 5:50 to 7:40 p.m., Monday through Friday. A 


wd eg Ad €.g., Evidence, meets two evenings a week; a three-credit i 
", T . . 
‘iter a R Ministrative Law, meets two evenings a week for one-half the | 
as K M *vening for the other half; a two-credit course, e.g., Contracts | | 
day go ening a week. The evening division conforms to the standards | 
I 


WT pm, the full-time faculty participating in the instruction. 
Only, : for both day and evening classes may be given in the after- 
Minations for day students may be given in the evening. 


SUMMER TERM 


of tw 
0 $ ^ p 5 " 
ps ma r sions, with day and evening classes, is offered in the summer. 
Pei to Sister for either or both sessions. No beginning students are | 
| 


e le 

Juris Doctor program in the Summer term. 
x er term . j 
a "leni Và stud IS § 
“ce Stude 

Cred; 

P 
eive p 


tec 
inum E 


TeCeive 


horter than a semester of the academic year, and, as a 
nt must attend two and one-half summer terms to receive 
9r one academic year or attend one and one-half summer 
*sldence credit for a semester. 
Semester hours may be taken each session by day students. | 
four-tenths of a semester of residence credit for each ses- 
co term in which they are registered for 3 or more semester | 
t " Vening m 4 semester hours may be taken each session by evening 

ion ents receive three-tenths of a semester of residence credit 
"lou 9! the summer term in which they are registered for 2 or more 
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Admission — —— 


: TN i cl 
APPLICANTS ARE URGED to submit application forms and comple he s 


well in advance of the semester for which they seek admission. xi 4! 
process, there is no discrimination against any applicant because 45 for? 
color, religion, handicap, or national origin. An application fee 0 app 
gree candidate ($5 for an unclassified student) must accompany pt [1 


Forms for application for admission or readmission are d w 
| should be returned to the Office of Admissions of the Nationa 
| George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. NS 
For further details concerning students from foreign institution 


s a 0 


22-25. 


APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION 


hes 
Juris Doctor Program.—Beginning students are admitted only e | 
the fall semester. sembly " 
The applicant should register with the Law School Data AS ied wit” 
(LSDAS) by completing and mailing the registration form sp j 9 
application blank. A transcript from each college or university ve 9 4 
then be sent directly to LSDAS, Educational Testing Service, Bo Nation 
ton, New Jersey 08540. No transcript should be sent to the o Di 
Center. The LSDAS will analyze the transcript and send à pum 
school and others designated on the registration form. If the © (0 L 
has been forwarded to LSDAS does not show evidence of receiP pit 
lor's degree, the applicant will be asked, upon acceptance, tO 
transcript directly to the National Law Center. nning studen 
To provide time for the evaluation of credentials of beginnl gig 
papers, including the Law School Admission Test score, shou“ tober 
the National Law Center before March 1. This means that the idl Re 
cember Law School Admission Test should be taken (see En 
ments,” page 11. office of th 
All papers of transfer students should be received by the > spring 5 2 
no later than May 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for toa Sich i 
and one month prior to registration for the summer session ox 
tion is made. J 
For additional information, see the official Pre-Law Handbod Ae f 
edition, available in October, 1978, and prepared by the we boo r 
1] Council and the Association of American Law Schools. ne t w? 
material on the law and lawyers, pre-law preparation, apple a tg 
and the study of law, together with individualized information red 
can law schools, It may be obtained at college bookstores 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 08540. t the p 
Master's and Doctoral Programs.—Students are admitted à ions. 
F $c : ' of the summer Se? 
the fall semester, the spring semester, or any of the sun dential* 
Application for admission, together with all required € gprifl 
| received by July 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for ion for " 
ter, and one month prior to registration for the summer sess 
plication is made. 
Unclassified Students.—Lawyers who wish to take 


graduate 
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ADMISSION 


Riteg 
a 
"mm t the beginning of the fall semester, the spring semester, or any of 


“elo sH sessions, Students who wish to earn credits for transfer toward a 

aws or Juris Doctor degree at another institution may be admitted 

Pi ümmer Sessions if they are students in good standing at an accredited 

Ps tot stn er shown unusual ability in their law studies; they are ad- 
A s ication " spring semester only in unusual circumstances. 

or admission, with required credentials, for a student who 

dte ĉam credits for transfer toward a Bachelor of Laws or Juris Doctor 

hi Robe law school (see page 25), should be received at the Office of 

qim atio the National Law Center at least one month prior to the first day 

n for the semester or summer session for which application is 


w s lication for admission, with required credentials, for lawyers who wish 
ions o E" courses (see page 25), should be received at the Office of Ad- 
re * National Law Center by July 1 for the fall semester, December 
Mn fo Et Semester, and one month prior to registration for the summer 


ich application is made. 
| 
l 


! 
E Uden 
Lu Benet Was previously registered but did not attend during the most 
X Ns, ‘er (summer term excluded) should file an application for read- 
osing dates for readmission are the same as those for admission 

Admission," page 28). 

ra has attended one or more higher institutions during his ab- 
onde University or if he applies as a degree candidate and was pre- 
Bree student, he must have complete, official transcripts sent to 


READMISSION 


t ty ation for 


Registration 


gl ( 

BEFORE ATTENDING CLASSES each student must register in person. x 
will be registered until proper credentials have been filed and apP 

*" Admission"). i ges 

No registration is accepted for less than a semester or one summ Univ 

A student may not register concurrently in George Washington j, or! 

and another institution. Registration in more than one college sc cont 
sion of the University requires the written permission of the deans 


prior to registration. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR REGISTRATION 


n? 

A student who is suspended or whose record is not clear for any na 
eligible to register. , new stud 

New Student.—Upon receipt of a final letter of admission 8 
eligible for registration on the stated days of registration. 

Readmitted Student.—A student previously registered who W 
for courses during the preceding semester or summer session 
and receive a letter of readmission (see *Readmission," above 
ing eligible for registration. 


» 

reg 
Ss not y 
ic t ap 


e 
her 


DATES AND PLACE OF REGISTRATION 


Registration is held in Stockton Hall, 720 Twentieth Street, 
following periods: fall semester, August 17 and 18, spring sem 
4 and 5. is 
A late-registration fee of $15 is charged each student who 
register after the regular registration days. » Dean. 
Registration may be changed only with the permission of the 


Fees and Financial Regulations 


’ OE ESET Le 
d. “Low 
E Year n FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS were adopted for the aca- 
IN 78-79, and summer 1978. (See page 32 for projected tuition 
creases 


for 1979-81.) 


Fees 
the Jon 
Pli Uris Doctor's Degree: 
M Program (11 or more hours*), each semester ........... s $1,800.00 


Por y jim, for each semester hour 

OU 3 enrolled in 1975-76 for the J.D. degree who obtain the 
fran © later than May 19795 1 orones 5" 

BS MONS cok CR 513 18 145.00 


a D 
Rn, ntinuing Legal Education: 
art ime Program (11 or more hours*), each semester ..................- 1,800.00 
e tram. for each semester hour e, SIETE D TRR. 145.00 
à “lal Science,t including the final examination ..................- 3,700.00 
hy Stud ‘ons 1978; 
dey, dent : 
NG No la enrolled in 1975-76 for the J.D. degree who obtain the 
Am lg f. aea dien RU eo. Sene E 105.00 
| ail hi die Mes oor ioc EE: 145.00 
ty 
. ity Center Fee (ch rues : 
de arged all students registered on campus) 
Tegi 
~ Semester ered for 11 or more semester hours: 
^ 20 3 RR MEN 50.50 


Nts r 
Qr Te m 
ach semen for less than 11 semester hours in a semester: 
! mains hour for which the student registers ................. 4.75 
ester aning “continuous registration” status: 


25.00 
5.00 
100.00 


S Tation ^" Of admission, $350 gen) S EON Wren ek bate ie ee 450.00 
*6; for failure to register within the designated period .... 15.00 


TMiss} 
first arw of the Dean, a J.D. degree candidate may take more than 14 semester 
. study 
te y. 


unge ^ be Paid at the rate of $925.00 a semester for four successive semesters, ex- 

Maden Petion of r terms. No “‘continuous registration” fee will be charged if a third year 
9' the degree requirements. If the Faculty should approve an extension of 

‘ain continuous registration and pay the continuous registration fee. 


31 
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` . ‘ : i a épontinu- 
Continuous registration fee, for post-J.D. students, to maintain “con 


. ma : , n ‘versity 0f 
ous registration” during any semester of absence from the Universi f. 
after completion of tuition requirements Due and payable on ! D 
ficial days of registration; nonrefundable - 


Late-payment fee, charged for failure to make payments when due (9° | 
"Payment of Fees," below) oe a 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card .„.......seesseeneenst AAA 
Financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbraP" | 
for nonpayment of fees (see “Payment of Fees," below) .....««"* zd 
Returned check fee, charged a student whose check is returned becaus | 


insufficient funds or for any other reason 
Transcript fee, for each transcript of record. 


Registration on campus in the University entitles each student ; e; 
privileges: the services of the Student and Alumni Career Service | 


t i . Rio cci I] à 
of the University Library; gymnasium privileges; admission to 2 Hai 


tests, unless otherwise specified; subscription to the Universi, tion 

student newspaper; admission to University debates; medical at d! 
scribed under Student Health Service. These privileges termine vni" 
dent is no longer in residence upon withdrawal or dismissal from t 


PROJECTED TUITION AND FEE INCREASES 1979-81 ji 


: tui 
alistically: * 
In order that students and their parents may plan more ee jn 
creases for the academic years 1979-80 and 1980-81 have be 
follows: 


tIncrease by year (full-time students): f 
1979-80 1 
1980-81 

j 

Increase by semester hour (part-time students): NECS 
cee Re ooo ss ee a ee UTE 
1980-81 .2169536.-5. Dh Rud ———«eMÁ 4 
: a á : à R su 

The University Center fee will be increased for the 1979 este! 


» sé 
nore S M 


and the academic year 1979—80, For students taking 11 or n | sem 


the fee will be $55.50 per semester. Students taking less than 

will pay $5.25 per semester hour. rtaintY: 
It is not possible to project future economic data with st circu 

creases outlined above are merely estimates based on pron inerea d 

and should in no way be interpreted as fixed limits on MW iti o" 

University hopes to keep tuition increases as low as possib = 

to maintain a sound financial basis. Economic conditions ui been & 

particularly as they affect private educational institutions, hav bove iil 

variable, and significant increases in tuition in excess of the 8 

be required. 


PAYMENT OF FEES 
No student is permitted to complete registration OT atte 
charges are paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are 


y? 
eS ^ wi 
pe p a" 
kr w^ 


- : 1 x : egistra 

full at the Office of the Cashier at the time of each reg! ma", 

wes POM TIPICA he pe” 
ments for 9 4 

* The continuous registration fee does not apply toward residence requi the ee " 

a student add a course after paying a continuous registration fee for gem Jeave- FL 

toward tuition charges. This fee does not apply to students granted mil e 


t 
^ x ading tO 
t These yearly increases are also projected for the total fee for work lea 


of Juridical Science. 


22,5 0,0 9,5, n 
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Pa] m 
Oney : i X : : 
Vier ide Orders should be made out to George Washington University with 
The g "fication number shown in upper left hand corner. 


tden E *ht Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
NE rr Unts for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A 
Wie EU for 6 semester hours or more may sign a deferred payment 
jg him Ee Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration per- 
lt in adv; 9 pay one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees pay- 
hj. 3 ance) at the time of registration and the remaining half on or before 
tete, 1978 (for the fall semester), and March 7, 1979 (for the spring 
Nl be d Dlerest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum on the unpaid balance 
uden "ged from the date of registration to the date payment is made. 
tition ton ling tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 
ed Payne" Or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to sign 
t p ent contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the 
Tert E tuition awards by $750 or more. Under such circumstances the 
de E permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the student 
M Mtract Tegistration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred pay- 
ihe ^ 
ero fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
ty tt per Be payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 8 
ALIS E Accounts which become 30 days past due will be finan- 
me t Ne - In the event a student's account is financially encumbered, 
hen, nd the. his right to the use of deferred payment contracts in future 
My" future : e Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to withhold 
Mati *Blstration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other academic 


o atio 

N n à x i : i . 

hte Paym until the account is settled financially. Financial settlement will re- 
N Ring ent in full : 


= 


tate of all amounts due the University in addition to a finan- 
Ment fee of $35. 

hi PREPAID AND DEFERRED PAYMENT PLANS 

hl “ommercial : qu^ 7 "m . s allege : 

ih. Y bagi programs for those who wish to pay for college on a 


Ens. i : 
Rh, tran are available. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a 
Muities Policy in the contract. For specific details and applications, ad- 
"Gies no. the following: 


1 19106 du-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


hard 
y Soston s Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue, 
m, e uj, 555. 02100 
IN Universit Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 
ty ication Y $ Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain a supply 
$ ) 


8 : ; 1 
Student 9r these various programs, but will be happy to provide guid- 
3 and parents, 


A 


cie WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS* 
ions f 

Must be E Withdrawal from the University or for change in class sched- 

NN ade in person or in writing to the Dean. Withdrawal from 

NN 

"ll lon 


y 
Sched m 
o 


nng 
w , 5 
Í Cla, ithdrawal and refunds for the summer sessions are stated in the Summer 
-lasses 


————— HÁ— 


* No refund of the $100 deposit required of entering students is granted. 
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courses is permitted after the midpoint of a semester only in extraord { 
cumstances. Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable nor 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations o 
tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance with the follow 
ule for the fall and spring semesters: 


1. Complete withdrawal from the University: 


FALL SEMESTER* 


Withdrawal dated on or before August 25, 1978 «+++: 5 
Withdrawal dated August 28 to September 8, 1978 6 
Withdrawal dated September 11 to September 22, 


Withdrawal dated after September 22, 1978 .........« 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Withdrawal dated on or before January 12, 1979 
Withdrawal dated January 15 to January 26, 1979 «++ 
Withdrawal dated January 29 to February 9, 1979 
Withdrawal dated after February 9, 1979 „essere 

udent or eo 
applies | 
app ste 


2. For a change in status from full-time to part-time St 
withdrawal by a part-time student, the above schedule 
ence in charges between the original program and the 4 i 
continuing in effect. m 

3. A student enrolled in a full-time program who drops or adds. dps 
continues to be in a full-time program will have no financia 
of tuition made other than those involving course fees. semet y 

4. A student who is granted military leave before completiag the sched 
receive credits for current charges in accordance with the , Pa f 
complete withdrawal from the University (see No. 1, a ded t0 v d 
made in excess of the nonrefundable balance will be refun ferred 2 
dent. The nonrefundable balance will be maintained as à oil 
for use by the student when he returns to the University 
Leave,” page 44). 


“A 


igen? 
! o resi ag 
Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relate t ar ng? 


à : ; ; : e 
and food service charges are contained in the specific leas 


as 

bsence fro e isl 
ration CI? quif 
ception: 


In no case will tuition be refunded or reduced because of à 
Payment applies only to the semester for which a regist 
curred and will not be credited to another semester (€* 
granted military leave, see page 44). 
Authorization to withdraw and certification for work 
a student who does not have a clear financial record. til they caf 
Students are encouraged to provide their own cash funds unt! 
banking arrangements in the community. 


wt 


“1 not 
done will n » 


UN 
atts 
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Na 


: Financial Aid 


(o AM 7 Wei Bay BEES ARDET N 
in 


Va 
lids 


an programs, part-time employment, or a combination of 


of assistance. 


GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
FINANCIAL AID SERVICE 

lionai x 
Aj Law Center participates in the Graduate and Professional School 
Ivice (GAPSFAS), which provides an analysis of an applicant's 


t Vy 


ents wil 


their academic qualifications, their extracurricular activities, 
Or believing a scholarship award to them is justified. 
8 financial assistance should file with GAPSFAS in time for 
Stud received at the Law Center as early as possible since the 
1 n; Financial Aid of the Center will begin making awards 
) available funds are limited. 


Compi, Pe made to an entering student until the admission process 
Pleteg 
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JURIS DOCTOR PROGRAM 


Scholarships and Research Assistantships T 
Application and correspondence concerning scholarships and reses! , 
tantships should be sent directly to the Dean. Unless otherwise spec Mat 
cation and supporting credentials should be submitted no later 
preceding the period for which the award is made. polart? 
Arent, Fox, Kintner, Plotkin & Kahn Scholarship (1973) S° 
for needy law students from the Washington, D.C., area. pip # 
Mildred Gott Bryan Scholarship Fund (1965).— Partial scholars 
students in the National Law Center. Mem j 
Charles Worthington Dorsey Memorial Scholarship (1947) ioa ch 
Charles Worthington Dorsey, LL.B. 1881, LL.M. 1882. A ful "T. 
ship for the course leading to the degree of Juris Doctor, awaree q 
and promising graduate of this University with a Bachelor of i yai 
lent degree. Ordinarily this scholarship is awarded once every “rude i 
Honor Scholarships.—Two scholarships available each year to d ; 
ing upon full-time study. Each scholarship provides a cash awar veil 
to tuition aid, in an amount depending on need, for all three Y pot 


scholarships are awarded on the basis of outstanding college recor ped 
demic and extracurricular; Law School Admission Test scores 
retain the scholarship for the second and third years, 
maintain a B average, both for each year and cumulative. 


an 


the candida? 


Minor Hudson Scholarship (1977).—Scholarship to support legal 
by a Juris Doctor candidate in the field of public contracts. pased ld 
Law Center Tuition Remission.—For Juris Doctor students, 
nancial need. ell 

Phi Delta Delta Scholarships (1959).— Zeta Chapter of Phi Delta Pg 
Fraternity (International), provides tuition aid to a student 10 t and 
of the Juris Doctor program who excelled in scholastic achieveme 
to the Center in the first year. 


"^ 
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| Ver 
| Femo i ; 
Tg Romney Scholarship Fund (1977).—To provide a scholarship to 


Ing Y Student in the Law School. 

Iden v Cholarships. —Scholarships awarded each year to entering full-time 
WM E tuition aid, in amounts depending on need. Candidates must have 
i E ed qualities of leadership, in addition to scholastic attainment. To 
l Mean e Olarship, the successful candidate must maintain a B average, both 
Magy rar and cumulative, Application must be made to the Dean before 


tion.» : 
j^ tip d Scholarships are also available to continuing second- and third- 
id need Students with demonstrated scholastic ability, on the basis of 
j Prior ik E mv for leadership. Application should be made to the 
d "an, : 

M tl Whitcomb Scholarship Fund (1971)—Bequest of Frank S. Whit- 
"tin a 1è Purpose of aiding and assisting worthy young men and women in 

$ EU education. 
N Mduate "lowship Information Center.— -Students may also wish to visit 
| En Fellowship Information Center (2025 H St., N.W.) for addi- 

Mation on fellowships and grants. 


[t wii Benerosity of friends of the University a number of loan funds 
à : Among them are the Lyle T. Alverson Loan Fund; the Robert 
und; the George R. Beneman Loan Fund; the Morris and Gwen- 
4 Foundation Minority Law Student Loan Fund; the Robert M. 
iid Loan Connel Cooper Loan Fund; the Robert McKinney Cooper Me- 
ND r und; the J. Forrester Davison Loan Fund; the District of Co- 
Iu e W ciation Loan Fund; the J.W. Ehrlich Foundation Loan Fund; 
* Ellison Loan Fund; the Harold L. and Violet George Founda- 
|l Golub ; the George Washington Law Association Loan Fund; the 
py "Mociatio an Fund; the Jephson Educational Trust Loan Fund; the 
n 9 : 193 Loan Fund for the law classes of 1912, 1918, 1921, 1924, 
Rios 1923. 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939, 1941, 1942, 1945, 1950, 
NI Loan 33, 1955, 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965; the Law 
: Und; the Oscar Lawler Memorial Loan Fund; the Horace L. 
bay Dn, Assistance Fund; the Jessie B. Martin Loan Fund; the 
j Pung. *r Loan Fund; the Joan Murphy Loan Fund; the Mike Pelekiri 
DN the Rock Phi Delta Delta Loan Fund; the W. Theodore Pierson Loan 
R N Tana Port Loan Fund; the Samuel L. Samuel Loan Fund; the H. 
y Memorial ET Students Assistance Loan Fund; the Orville Hassler Wal- 
temoto 1 oan Fund; the Ruth F. Wilson Loan Fund; and the Yadao 
5 ition an Fund. 
E > nancial assistance is available through the Guaranteed Student 
Ay oram ational Direct Student Loans, the American Bar Association 
Miei, d Other sources. 


n , d 1 
for nancial assistance should be made in the Office of the Dean. 


. ) Memo 


MASTER'S AND DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 


Abn): di Ds 
NUM - Scholarships 
Wary, Shoulg 


is mag be made before March 1 preceding the period for which 
e, 


The applicant should submit an application for admission 
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T 
as a degree candidate and a personal letter applying for a fellowsht d 
Dean. The letter of application should contain complete biograP dp 
information as to experience in practice or teaching, and copies 9 jeves! 
to published legal writings, and such other information the student * gi 
be of assistance in the consideration of the application. Applicat "i 
arrange for letters of recommendation to be sent from two member y 
law faculty directly to the Dean. The applicant's academic rank in ¢ tief 
be included either in the transcript of the law school or 10 
recommendation. nstitll 
Graduate Fellowship.—Sponsored by the Food and Drug Law. f 
stipend of $10,000 will be available in 1978—79 to finance a fellows oi 
and Drug Law. The academic work under this Fellowship leads to re | 
general, undesignated Masters degree or a designated Masters eg Law 
ministrative Law: Economic Regulations or Patent and Trademar thes! 
the satisfactory completion of 24 credit hours of approved work. we 
publishable quality will be a mandatory requirement for the degree ad 
a minimum two hours per semester of clinical work in food an : facil! 
in the Law Center's clinical program under the supervision O 
visor. yi 
Teaching Fellowships.—Three or four fellowships available € : 
stipend of $8,000 plus tuition for an approved course of study d 
advanced degree. Teaching fellowships are awarded for à term ha 
demic years. Fellows conduct the first-year course in Legal Researe i | 
ing and work with the students to improve their legal writing ay t0 7 
arrangement with the Dean, they may also be given the oppor 1 
additional courses. guit 
Richard Paul Momsen Scholarships for Brazilian Graduate Law and y 
Bequest of Richard Paul Momsen, LL.B. 1912, Awarded Ms pate 
nate years, for the study of U.S. constitutional law and the law E: 
trademarks. 


the le 


Prizes Dr y 

- l sand y 

Jacob Burns Prize.—Established by Jacob Burns, a law alum, of Ww" 
of the University. A medal and $100 awarded annually to Mo Cour! 


members of the winning team in the upperclass Van Vleck 
petition. annual "i 
Ogden W. Fields Graduate Prize.—Fifty dollars awarded 4 ficient) 
graduate student who has demonstrated the highest overall pro P 
course in labor law. TL 
Charles Glover Prize.—Established by Charles Carroll Glover Ai i" 
orary Trustee of the University, in memory of his great-grand k 


s : Toma i ^ sists O ve 
ous member of the bar of the District of Columbia. Consists ©. pest ? 
d the hig 


books. Awarded annually to the student who has attaine as 
grade in the third-year, full-time course. „r to the I 
Kappa Beta Pi Prize.—Awarded by Eta Alumnae Chapt y 


s : $ t 
dent who attains the highest average for the first year. d annually : y 
John Bell Larner Prize.—By bequest, a medal awarde i rad? 
member of the graduating class who attains the highest ave 


entire course for the degree of Juris Doctor. 


P 


j 


se a 9,7, 
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loh 

ly, O'dronaux Prizes.—By bequest, $75 awarded annually to the student 
MI pened the highest average grade in the first-year, full-time course; 
‘he ena the student who has attained the highest cumulative average grade 
of the second-year, full-time course. 


Uri 
ite ‘ ; 
tates Law Week Award.—Presented to an outstanding senior law 


Ni 


NM 
"le H : ~ 
Efel assler Walburn Prize.—A cash reward to the outstanding student in 


Lede We Civil procedure, established by the will of the late Professor Orville 


Urn in memory of his mother. 


| EV Regulations 


lui ACADEMIC WORK LOAD 


"is D 
i : à : x : 
ny, lor Candidates.—Juris Doctor candidates without substantial out- 


1 
j 


| Yep Year 
| tuj, Bethe 


| Mees int ®Xceeding 10 kours a week. Students taking a majority of their 


y 


MM yment may take a program of studies of 14 hours a week. Such stu- 
MC ^ e Courses in the evening only if they are not scheduled in the day- 
loea 4. majority of the hours taken are in day courses. The Dean is 
b i loyg, "Prove programs of study of more than 14 hours in exceptional 
i Mlete E Do program will be approved which would permit the student 
quirements for the degree in less than 28 months after beginning 
of law study. Students with 20 hours or more of outside employ- 
Tin the day or evening division, must take a limited program of 


ly. I Si? 

MIT m *vening may not take more than 10 hours a week; the minimum 

tn te FS, except in special cases where 6 may be approved by the Dean 
Nite Xce lime. A minimum schedule of 11 hours in the day division is 

MIT i exceptional circumstances when a reduced program is au- 
U ean, 

Tia , 

"ti, WS takin 


‘ ivic; 8 more than 8 hours in the day division or 4 hours in the 
Wie Ision 7 


N must have the permission of the Dean to take a Bar Review 
Ude 
With „ "nts 
KIM Ev transfer from the day division to the evening division only 
M. the mission of the Dean. 
i a : : 
^ Tum g PProval of the Dean, second- and third-year students may take a 
versity. Semester hours of appropriate courses in other departments of 
iy, “A Coun. Such a Student must receive a grade of at least B to obtain credit 
| trage 8, and in no event will the grade count in computing the cumu- 


ters s 
Tent ma didates Master's candidates without substantial outside em- 
feet of Ov a maximum of 12 hours a week. Students with 20 hours 
EN 8 hours se employment must take a limited program of study not to 
hourg is .* Week. The minimum load is 4 hours unless approval for 
iven by the Dean for a limited time. 


ilr att ATTENDANCE 
| ident wane at cla 


UN : sses is required and is necessary for successful work. 
taki © is defic; : F = 
ln elicient in class attendance in any course may be barred 
ange y 
Xamination. 
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CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


d 
a . another 

A student may not add courses or change from one section to g^ cov! 

same course without the approval of the Dean. Students may T the 
: : ja 

only with the written approval of the Dean. In addition, pase seme 

structor is ordinarily required unless the request is made early In t dal 
Under no circumstances may any student drop a course after the 

classes in any semester or summer session. 

RESEARCH PAPERS atid 

` , " i n på xamin 

The preparation of a research paper is required in lieu of an €^ tions: A 

i <a descri ^ 

seminars and in other courses, as indicated in the course descriPs gg 


research paper must be submitted by the first day of the examinat" 
(the first day any examination is given in any course). For sufficit put! 
the instructor may extend the time beyond this date to a later © T ex 
later than the last day of classes of the following semester, OT Mert nu 
permission of the Dean, not later than the normal graduation date df 
dent), subject to the following conditions: (1) no student will "-€—— yo) 
for the course for any purpose until a paper acceptable to the In aint 
been submitted; (2) if a paper is submitted after the last day of € of 
(or the last Wednesday before registration for the spring semester” ( 
grade the student may receive for the course is CR (Credit) 76 us" 
Credit), except that failure ultimately to submit any paper for t did y 
result in a grade of 45. Students who are candidates for the ai ter y 
register for one course requiring a research paper in each em fot P, 
third year; with the approval of the Dean such students may regii d 
than one such course each semester. Approval of the Dean P 
second-year students to take such courses. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Written examinations are held at the end of most courses. 
required to take the regular examinations unless excused. NO, 
sence will be granted except by the Dean and then only ! 
emergency. Application for excuse must be made in writing nO a final y 
month after the date of the examination. A student excused from cre it & 
nation will be permitted to apply to the instructor for a Credit/No x 
mination. The instructor will select the mode of determination e (1) 
make-up examination or paper). The student will have the optio cused ( 
plying (prior to the completion of the semester following Credits f 
sence) with the instructor's procedure of determining Credit/ o Lm 
having the grade J (Incomplete) entered on the record and tà ati 

larly scheduled examination for a numerical grade. The examin D 
be taken after exclusion for low scholarship. .meduled d y 

Permission to take an examination before the regularly sche : ited ' 
not be granted. Permission to take a postponed examination is j 
situations provided for in the preceding paragraph. 

A student who has been excused from taking a regul 
who is a candidate for a degree to be conferred prior to the A 
nation in the subject may petition the Scholarship Committee 
thorize such action as the circumstances require. 

If a student fails to take an examination, a grad 


: e ne’ 
king the "ys 


- 45 wil 
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inl 


m 
h e " - ! 
Vd, dent has been excused from the examination as provided above or 


ed the , 
the Dean's permission to drop the course. 


| 


M 


1 


bi a re 
|t, à re 


oy, ance 


Nin, : S : : : 
Ww for Minimum grade of 65 required for J.D. candidates, 75 re- 
iN =) 


t à 
NAE Grad 


CREDIT/NO CREDIT OPTION 


Marly gi 9r the degree of Juris Doctor may take, in addition to courses 
(Oy, Ve wn f ^ 73 . Š 
ite wr, n ON a "Credit/No Credit" basis, 12 semester hours of elective 


1 or g in rw rn tin y 
ul course i. à "Credit/No Credit" basis, and will receive a grade of “Credit 
Mma ., ‘8 satisfactorily completed with a grade of 65 or better. No stu- 


Dit ^ ange from a numerical grade to a “Credit/No Credit" basis in a 
Nr ng the last four weeks of classes except with the permission of the 
imp. ^n unexcused failure to take an examination in a course or failure 
^ omnea research paper will result in the recording of a grade of 
d lüdent a taken on a “Credit/No Credit” basis. : 

à này take more than 17 semester hours of courses (including Law 


.- alse . "vua , x we x 
| "it > courses regularly given on a “Credit/No Credit” basis) on a 


Credit” basis. 

ù ate advised to consider carefully the advisability of electing to take 
À TON Credit/No Credit" basis. In the opinion of the faculty, a stu- 
* impor ot to take courses on a “Credit/No Credit" basis may, in view of 
apparently attached to grades by educational institutions and 
' ?* detrimental to the student's career in the legal profession. 


^ GRADES 


Uh 
^ des , 


ae p; . 
"€ ive f - s 
100 i en in numerical terms equivalent to letter grades as follows: 


N rA, SXCelle > x en " " “ "c 
Soy ing, cllent; 75-84, B, Good; 65-74, C, Satisfactory; 55-64, D, Poor 
0 223, 3 5 ard for graduation: 45-54, F, Failure. In Law courses 220, 321- 


Credit (o 345, 346, 385, 399, 459, 479, 509, 579, and 593 grades are 


fro Ad candidates); NC, No Credit. A student who has been ex- 
Mplete S ing a regularly scheduled examination is given the grade of Z, 
nac". Se "Examinations" (page 40) for grade upon failure to take an 


es between 55 and 100 indicate that the work has been 


Ny 


“n to J.D. candidates for grades below 55 or to post-J.D. candi- 
elow 65. No grade may be changed by an instructor after it 
: rin A the law school or disclosed to a student unless there has 

! Student wh ithmetic certified in writing as such by the instructor. 
Nee, Neve a grade below 55 (F) has the right to retake the 
€ same or a different instructor, but only within the next 


MY ~ Year. (This doe } : 7 "ha x 
ic LEN s does not apply to post-J.D. students.) The grade re 
NN n J 


fetaken course shall be entered into the student's record in 


y e "oi $ * " 
hh dent: Original grade, and both grades shall be included in computing 


nth respect LE: A student may exercise the right to retake a course 

UN Cumu 2 to two different courses during study at the Law Center. 
“CNdidate ¢ average of a student includes all grades in all courses taken 
“© for a particular degree. 
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EXCLUSION AND PROBATION FOR POOR SCHOLARSHIP 


Candidates for the Degree of Juris Doctor.—A student whose 40 sil 
average at the end of any semester falls below 65.0 but is above af 
put on probation. If such a student fails to raise the cumulative nn 
65.0 at the end of the next semester, the student will not be p. and! 
register for any succeeding semester unless the student petitions 
ceives the permission of the Scholarship Committee. falls pel 

A student whose cumulative average at the end of any semester j 
64.0 will not be permitted to register for any succeeding semest it 
student petitions for and receives the permission of the Scholarship 
to register. NÉ. "T. 

A student who fails more than one course over the entire period raduate 
will not be permitted to register for any succeeding semester or tO Pec 
less the student petitions for and receives the permission of the 
Committee. js 


ter unles 


; rov! 
A student who is not permitted to register under the foregoing Pr 
will be excluded as of the beginning of the semester for which the f 
ineligible to register. they a 


Students who are registered at the time they receive notice that para 
be permitted to register for the next semester are entitled to WI 
school and to receive a full refund of the tuition paid for the sem 
complete the work for which they are registered. 

Any student excluded may petition for reinstatement; d the StU% 
demonstrate that the low grades were due to circumstances beyon f law wil 
control and that the student has the capacity to pursue the study pr to 9" 
definite likelihood of success, that student may be readmitted SU? k 
conditions as may be imposed by the Scholarship Committee. jete the y 

Despite the above provisions, a student will be allowed to comp ister I 
two semesters of law study before being denied permission to reg 
succeeding semester. 

For this purpose the term “semester” includes a session of th for à 

Candidates for Masters’ and Doctoral Degrees.—A candidate fac 
or doctoral degree whose work is not satisfactory in the opinion Oeste p 
taking into consideration the requirements and standards for the which 
by action of the faculty, be excluded at the end of the semester 
candidate is currently registered. 

A cumulative average of 78 (see page 20) is required for the M 
degree and a cumulative average of 65 (see page 25) for the below 
parative Law degrees. A student whose cumulative average falls oo 
quired minimum at any time will be ineligible for continuation in " j f 
without the permission of the Dean. Such a student will not be or and 
register for any succeeding semester unless the student petite diet " 
ceives the permission of the Dean or the Board for Graduate Stu "^ ati. 

Unclassified Students.—An unclassified student whose work 1$ t 


este 


d 
if the stud 


ff 
er t 
e summ it 


: tu 
tory may be excluded at the end of the semester for which the $ 
rently registered. 
j 
SUMMER SCHOOL CREDIT pools” 
r law sc f 


Students planning to attend summer school sessions at othe jn 
desiring to use credits obtained at such schools in their Juris 


ízzrcti 
sem, 55,9, CRF 
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TS 
T Ser must first have the courses they wish to take approved by the 
i ! li Ticini may not take courses in summer sessions at other law schools 
j| a 3 N if these same courses are being given during the Summer Ses- 
ih. li ationa] Law Center. In no event will credit be given for unsatis- 
| period je be recognized in excess of that which might be obtained in a 
| In this program. 

| 


'| 

a TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 
form nscripts of student records will be issued on request of the student 
|a ne € Who has a clear financial record. A fee of $2 is charged 
un Script. When more than two transcripts are ordered at the same 
| tha ĉe is charged for each of the first two transcripts and a $.50 fee 
! Or each additional transcript. 


| M CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 
iy, Candid; iU aR i 

| te qui deles are expected to maintain continuous registration until all 
UT ements are satisfied. By failing to register for one- semester or 


in" dent breaks his registration and must be readmitted (see "Read- 
Hy quirements. A Readmitted Student’ is required to satisfy the curricu- 
` have com $ existing at the time of his readmission. Post-J.D. students 
iu awed course requirements may maintain continuous registration 
iy may pea registration fee (see page 32); J.D. degree can- 

Mation» fee maintain continuous registration by paying the "continuous 


bo GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


ag 
dh o, DV arded in February, May, and September. 
ty ission ee by the Faculty for graduation, a student must have met 
ii lle schola o ements of the National Law Center; completed satisfac- 
te yor Which wu? curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the 
| ttig Versity ghe student is registered; and be free from all indebtedness to 
le ation» fe egistration, either for course work or on the “continuous 
4, Whic nais, is required for the semester or summer session at the 
In" Plication e degree is to be conferred. 

for Graduation.—An “Application for Graduation” form must 
d Or Sumner propriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last 
he: ls durin €r session of the final year. Students completing degree re- 
EN ation) o the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (no formal 
ki and have : ember 30, provided they have completed all degree require- 

Ns, If the Pplied for graduation as a part of registration for the Summer 
| Y Wish, such students may participate in the Winter Convocation. 


LTN ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 


ti o aca unity, to fulfill its purposes, must establish and maintain 
Vw à t honesty aae behavior. All members of the community are expected 

«pecia : and competence in their academic work. Incoming students 
“sponsibility to acquaint themselves with, and make use of, 
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^ 4m» 

all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and taking & 
tions. p ro 

Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with de? 
academic procedures and held responsible for applying them. 
failure to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered 
dishonesty. Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and 17 
offense against the community and will be prosecuted through the pm 
versity channels. pe obti 

Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can dens," 
from the following offices: all department chairmen, all academic 
the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


MILITARY LEAVE 


D i 
eri 
: E e 
A student called to active duty may be granted military leave for M y 
active duty, upon presentation to the Dean of a copy of the military mm i 
s > istration wi 


a petition for such leave. The maintenance of “continuous reg! ta 
required of the student on military leave; however, the student mus exp 
readmission to the University well in advance of the semester o . | 
return. Payments for tuition and fees which are not refunded Dg credi 
at the time military leave is granted will be maintained as a deferre 

the student's account and use upon return to the University. 


g” 


2222 
o.0.9,4,3) "6 2 * 
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| UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE 


j bp OF STUDENT INFORMATION 
L| "ami 1 

Nc y Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institutional 
l Ned eming access to and release of student education records maintained 


| atio E . a ens Y. 
; plies nal institutions which are recipients of federal funds. The University 
this statute, which states, in part, that such institutions must: 
j|. "lord à 
Students access to education records directly related to them; 
j| "erg " p . : 
in dents an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records as 
a, ale, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; 
lv ; : i 1 
lis op the student's written consent before releasing information from 
di E *r education records to persons outside the University, except for 
ti Information as indicated below. Information may be furnished 
of e st €nt's parents without such written consent only upon certification 
| comp Udent’s financial dependency; and 
TM With a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release a stu- 
U *cord, notifying the student of this action. 
|y, Wersity w; . z . —— 
W loca] E Will release the following directory information upon request: 
À E Tess, and telephone number; name and address of next of kin; 
ME le ance; school, college, or division of enrollment; field of study; 
s àrned; degrees earned; honors received; participation in organ- 
yi ine ities chartered or otherwise established by the University 
C te: *rcollegiate athletics); and height and weight of members of ath- 
* Student who does not wish such directory information released 
Copi en notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar. 


o Is of 


Mation the University’s full policy statement on the release of student 


May be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. 


I" RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES 


h Nive ‘ 
Moge “Sity g : ‘ dur , 
t riy "gH and its various colleges, schools, and divisions reserve the right 
Orce " ànge requirements, rules, and fees. Such regulations shall go 
Never the proper authorities may determine. 


ty RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


ên ‘ 
Xe Dpli uer ingly makes a false statement or conceals material information 
e udent, admission, registration card, or any other University doc- 
Ne (exce. $ registration may be canceled and the student will be in- 
ty tip. ;. Y special action of the Faculty) for subsequent registration. 
i, iversity ved by the University to dismiss or exclude any student 
to y or from any class or classes, whenever, in the interest of 
e University, the University Administration deems it advisable. 


te t is reser 


LN RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


EN t ig 
Tesery, ‘ " : " 
Wheney Tved by the University to make changes in programs without 

Circumstances warrant such changes. 


SSS ee 
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PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY 

ul 
The University is not responsible for the loss of personal propery off 
and Found" Office is maintained on campus in the € Safety and Sec 


STUDENT CONDUCT 

All students upon enrolling and while attending The George Washingt 
versity are subject to the provisions of the Statement of Student di 
Responsibilities which outlines student freedoms and responsibilities © oli 
the Judicial System for Non-Academic Student Discipline, and 0 , qui 
and regulations as adopted and promulgated by appropriate U niversity Vic pr 
ties. Copies of these documents may be obtained at the Office of the V y! 
dent for Student Affairs. Sanctions for violation of these regulation | mo 
clude permanent expulsion from the University, which may make enr? 
another college or university difficult. Regulations or ay me pub 
only to a particular program, facility, or class of students may not 
generally, but such regulations or requirements shall be published ! 
reasonably calculated to inform affected students. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON DRUGS 


: A : i 1 k : lation 0 [ 
The University cannot condone violations of law, including vio pes 
laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of drugs: which n 

action, rv 
the academic community should know that administrative é vies 
include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of other x pro ed 
pension or dismissal from the University, may be taken in OF e 
interests of the University and the rights of others. 


Center for Academic and Administrative Computing < 


Director F. William Rambo D 


on 
>UTING İS Jocateó o 
THE CENTER FOR ACADEMIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE COMPUT thet 


third floor of Lisner Hall, 2023 G St., N.W. The computer and 0) 3» 
tional supportive services are located on the first floor of Stuart 
St, N.W. These facilities normally are available 24 hours à day, 
week to all qualified faculty, st: aff, and students. inar 

The Center provides computational facilities, conducts sem! Cent? 
with users, and provides operational assistance as required. 
ates an IBM 370/148 (OS/VS1) central processing unit and à JE) to f 
computer which provides terminal and card remote- joba jicatio® 
370/148 for students, There is a full range of compilers 4° P j 
ware packages, 

Computer programming courses are offered by the Schoo 
and Business Administration, the Department of Statistics, ^ armes 
Engineering and Applied Science. In addition, many other -— work 
courses that utilize the computer as a research adjunct to © 


Tio 
h 


"XX 
2549949959", ¢ © * 


Student Services 


RESIDENCE HALLS 


‘ah, nid does not provide regular residence hall space for graduate stu- 
ty become the Housing Office refers graduate students to apartments as 
j 8 area, available in three University-owned buildings which are in the 
j MON Additionally, the Housing Office operates an Off-Campus Housing 
PME and attempts to provide information and assistance for those 
j| tment mmodations. For complete information on this service, as well as 
| owing gaes and referrals, interested applicants should contact Director 
i George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


I FOOD SERVICE 
Ji tta 


C Service is available from August to May, and is based on the 
| agis, e academic calendar of registration, exams, and vacation periods. 
* the g S ccommodations for the law school calendar are made. The rate 
m Der RM. 19 meals per week plan has been set at $874. The any 14 
NE ^ A plan costs $822; the any 10 meals per week plan, $710. Con- 
E Marvin e rteria style and provided in two residence halls and the Cloyd 
NE enter. Meal coupons may also be used on a cash equivalency 


" n t 
l e M: . . 2 R . ° 
MM àrvin Center first floor a la carte cafeteria and in the Rath- 


CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER 


* (| 
iy Oyd Heck Marv 


ta Sery; in Center serves as the campus community center, pro- 
ents «C&S, conve x 


D » facul niences, and recreational and social opportunities for 

IN the Setting eee alumni, and guests. Its wide range of facilities pro- 

ij Bard; the Or a variety of programs conducted by the University Pro- 
facu ' e departments of Drama, Dance, and Music; and other student 

a Center Banizations, 

iiy pi Sverning Board, representing varied segments of the University 

nis E an important role in the day-to-day functioning of the Cen- 
Ure works closely with the full-time staff in the development of 


| AES a » , : 
Policies which provide a framework for the Center's operation. 


M STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 
"my, ent ` . . * T . 
| poia Buin Service is an outpatient clinic located in the H.B. Burns 
M ficiang anas at 935 22nd St., N.W. 
PH Dm. ~ Physician assistants are available by appointment from 9 a.m. 
m or Prima onday through Friday. In addition, physician assistants are avail- 
by, Pan, On Ty Care to walk-in patients Monday through Friday from 5 to 
“aturday from 9 a.m. to noon, and on Sunday from 10 a.m. to 


|i, ious emer z - . 

Bencies occurring during hours when the Student Health 

Na, for c Students may go to the Emergency Room of the University 

th Tes ment. This arrangement is for emergency care only, and all 
Ponsibility of the student. 


47 
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ex 

Students must be currently enrolled on campus in the University z d 

treatment at the Student Health Service. Students who so desire ee pi 

physicians and nurses of their own choice, but these students will be 7) if 

for all fees charged. The bills incurred from all services rendered 0U efe! 

Student Health Service (for example, x-ray work, laboratory work, 2. y 
to specialists or other outside physicians) are the responsibility o! ji: 


Health and Accident Insurance " 
d : z d M A a roup ; 
The Student Health Service Office has arranged for and endorsed Penis 1 
and accident insurance, on an elective basis, for those full-time $ stud 
do not have other coverage. Interested students should contact 
Health Service Office. 


the 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT ath 
A student taking more than 10 semester hours must limit outside x I! 
ment to less than 20 hours (see “Academic Work Load,” pate jy? 
urged that full-time students refrain from engaging in outside © contri! 
during their first year. Although work in some special areas m com 
to the learning and experience of the student, as a general rule it W^ 5 gi 
with time needed for adequate study and preparation, which are at 

a good legal education. 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 

The Law Center takes a continuing interest in the placement of we erat? 
and alumni. The Dean, the Faculty, and the Placement Office Cou i 
providing information from alumni, law firms, government agen 0 i” 
sources concerning job openings for our seniors and alumni um sf 
country. Other services include part-time and full-time law cler e jiter? 
mer positions, programs on job-seeking skills, a library of avata pre a 
on law placement, counseling on various opportunities, re 30D 
guidance, arrangement of on-campus interviewing programs, an 


tration of the judicial clerkship evaluation program. ement of 
à ^ ag > Plac "L 
Of the 1977 graduating class, 257 graduates informed the Pl typ 


iti T ; variety in t 
that they held legal positions. There was considerable variety the fe eral Fy 
legal positions obtained, with 117 in private law firms; 55 with orpo tion 
ernment; 17 with state and local government agencies; 14 with ¢ es e i 
- " quate "d 


as judicial clerks; and 9 with legal services. The remaining £T? 


E a 2j 2 i : a vice; 
gaged in various positions with accounting firms; military ser 
communities; labor unions and trade associations. 

VETERANS BENEFITS T gi 
= all, 2121 97 as & 
The veterans counselor, located on the fifth floor of Rice Hall, 4 wid OW” y 


N.W., assists students entitled to educational benefits as veter «hi^, 
children of deceased or totally disabled veterans with any proe o y 
arise concerning their benefits. This Office also processes certi! moni 

rollment and attendance to the Veterans Administration so ? 
lowances will be paid. 
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J 

f Me feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or dependents of 
l tion cw consult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting ap- 
JN the Veterans Administration. All such students should obtain the 
j ley Sheet issued by the Office of the Registrar, which sets forth require- 
JAM y fulfilled before certification of enrollment can be made to the 
Wt Ministration, and which includes other information of general 


v Vetera : : : arr 
j| 29421 ans Administration is at 941 N. Capitol St, N.E., Washington, 


Y 


OFFICE OF SERVICES FOR STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES 


The p; 

hi, Director of the Office of Services for Students with Disabilities co- 

Ni y ising, orientation, and special services which address the needs of 

i t W ents. The Director also serves as a central point of contact from 

di digg Versity community may obtain information and assistance in 

"ble A *d students, A resource library maintained in the Services Office is 

um 4 Benera] use. 

Nui, on lo coordinating a program of general assistance to promote 

MM disabled students as fully as possible into the life of the University 

t with aw Director administers reading and sign language services for 

i" ual and auditory handicaps. 

"Ot Rice 9f Services for Students with Disabilities is located on the fourth 
Hall, 2121 Eye Street, N.W. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The W 


THE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION listed below are subject to change 
sity reserves the right to withdraw any course announced. 

The number of hours of credit given for the satisfactory COP f 
course is indicated in parentheses after the name of the course. da% 
course giving two hours of credit each semester is marked (2-2) | 
ter course giving two hours of credit is marked (2). + p 

In most courses, a final examination is held during the exami. jn 
and the grade in the course is determined in large part by that ¢ 
These courses are parenthetically marked “Examination.” ip lie! d 

Courses that require the preparation of a major research P satis" 
examination are parenthetically marked “Research Paper. isfy tbe 
completion of such a paper by a student individually will satis 
Writing curriculum requirement for the J.D. degree. 

Courses parenthetically marked "Problem Assignments, 
ments,” "Take-home Examination," “Choice of Paper Or ; the 
"Clinical Work" indicate the nature of the method planned e or 
for determining in major part the grade to be given for the con siting af 
marked with any of these designations will not satisfy the Legal 
ulum requirement for the J.D. degree. i mornin 

Day classes begin at 9:10 a.m. and run throughout the en for y 
afternoon. Evening classes begin at 5:50 p.m. Many exam ios 
day and evening classes may be given in the afternoon only. © 


jon ' 
- a] 


j 


. : T 

day students may be held in the evening. e ind" 
i $ ; j f 

A parenthetical designation at the end of a course — met 
whether the course is scheduled to be offered in the spring s in af 


in the summer sessions, and also usually whether it will mee mic yel y 
evening. When a double-numbered course is designated pre second f 
first half of the course is scheduled to be offered in the fall, etin tin 
in the spring. Courses with no parenthetical designation we? ions 
offering are not scheduled to be given during the 1978 summer 

1978-79 academic year. 


Courses for Juris Doctor Candidates 


as 4 


f 
sees numbered 
Required courses are numbered from 201 to 300. Courses num C 


dd 
to 400 are normally taken by second- and third-year a „veal st 
bered from 401 to 600 are generally more advanced. Sec 
50 
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y 


t 
ha Cou 


Near st Ises numbered above 400 only with the permission of the Dean. 
LU 


N Mest Udents are encouraged to take one course numbered above 400 
| Dea €r, and may take more than one such course with the permission 


k ollowin yew à - ini 'ork: 1 3 
[^ 39, 9 & Courses are among those offering clinical work: Law 343, 345, 
! "76, 399, 459, 479, 513, 516, 579. 


| REQUIRED COURSES 


d Qa 

C ate s 
| Ontracts I-II (4-2) Nash, Cibinic, Pock, Ginsburg, Caplan 
i gal remedies of contracting parties, including damages in contract and 
! Uasi.c. : ing p : : 4:3 iian- 
4 tort: “contract, specific performance, reformation, rescission, remedies in 
j iud acts creating and terminating contractual rights, including offer and 

i ance, mistake, problems of proof; function of consideration; con- 
j n assignments; third-party beneficiaries; effect of changed circum- 
1 b "wu Protection of the client's interests upon breach or threat of breach 
, Vers; * other party. Emphasis on problems of analysis, draftsmanship, ad- 

3» ary method. (Examination) (Academic year—day and evening) 
| To EE 
, ^" (4) Seidelson, Banzhaf, Schwartz, Sirulnik, Reitze, O’Dea 
^ la 1 p 2 . 
Digna for harm to person or property. Intentional torts, negligence, 
: ke Products liability, misrepresentation, defamation, and invasion 
ec, A, fault and other basis for shifting losses; causation; damages; 
i ots liability insurance; problems under Federal Tort Claims Act 
$ ination) (Fall—day and evening) 
Pro 4 
id (4) Starrs, Schiller, Brown, Chandler 
lc ` ; ; 
Brou d oncepts of personal property. Real property: historical back- 


n . 
n Of the law of estates and conveyancing, types of estates, dower 
inter rtesy, landlord and tenant relationship, concurrent estates, future 


' ests ; ; : : 
i E at common law and after the Statute of Uses; introduction to 
| Syste n conveyancing—the real estate contract, the deed, the recording 


m, methods of title assurance. (Examination) (Fall—evening; 
8—day; summer 1978) 


Constit, 4; 
ai tutional Law (4) Green, Mayo, Barron, Park 
“sic 
1 


st tution ples of American constitutionalism; judicial function in con- 
"ut. Cases; implementation of doctrines of separation of powers, 
3m, limited government; development and exercise of national 


OWers. ; : ; 
Spring Introduction to civil rights and liberties. (Examination) 
$—day and evening) 


Sprin 


Crim; 
minal Law and Procedure (4) Starrs, Robinson, 
Zenoff, Sirulnik, Caplan 


Origi 
Bin ; $i. az S 
tal di and purposes of criminal law; elements of criminal liability; men- 


SOrders: rr; - : 
lory : Eus crimes against the person, property, and against both; statu- 
Criminal p. criminal procedure, with consideration of Federal Rules of 
" ™ Frocedure. (Examination) (Fall—day; spring—evening) 

vil p 
Tocedure (4) Sharpe, Schwartz, Kayton, 


Chas; Smalls, Stevenson, O'Dea, Ross 
anic T . " . . 

and tee of litigation—rules which govern the process by which rights 
. —5 Studied in substantive law courses are enforced; pleadings, dis- 
7» Pre- and post-trial motions, jurisdiction and venue, equity jurisdic- 
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n Federal 4 


tion and trial by jury, former adjudication. Emphasis © digen” {0 


of Civil Procedure, but principles and main problems in diy | 
procedural systeins are developed. (Examination) Spring 
evening ) jj 
220 Legal Research, Writing, and Professional seidelson % 
Responsibility and Ethics (2) m 
Introduction to and practical experience in the use of a la" m" 
struction and practice in legal writing, including @ memor? «cg 


‘ ^ ^ » A epa 
appellate court brief; instruction and experience in the pa o » 
argument of an appellate court case; instruction in € or Cc ' 
sional responsibility and ethics. The grade CR (Credit "TL, 


i 
Credit) is given for this course. For credit, a student must atta 
mum grade of 65. (Fall—day and evening) ,P 
x [bers 
232 Evidence (4) Seidelson, Robinson, A wtf 


s i hiss à : f o 7 
Preparation and presentation of evidence, including pros w 
qualification and examination of witnesses with emphasis On onst 


privilege; opinion testimony; determination of relevancy; rule. (EY 
experimental, scientific evidence; application of the hearsay 
nation) (Spring—day and evening; summer 1978) 
ELECTIVE COURSES 
Shit 
302 Admiralty (2) joe 


American practice and jurisdiction in admiralty; saving f itim? 
law. Substantive maritime law of title and possession, pills 0 
personal injury and wrongful death, charter parties ane S j 
general average and salvage and marine insurance, collision a " 
methods: judge-made law, statutes, international commercia 

treaties. (Examination) (Spring—day; summer 1978) n 


303 International Law and World Order (3) € he pack 
An introduction to international law which provides ions sum, 
| for the study of specialized seminars; emphasis On Er also * 
| participants in decision-making processes with considera an di^ 
| dividuals; analysis of range of available sanctions; d in wt 
international agreements under United States Constitutio ater 
i study of the World Bank. Complements but does not S er m 
| Law 304. (Examination) (Fall—day and evening; " m 


| 304 United Nations Law and World Order (2) and pr^ 
| Introduction to international law through study of p of U 
| United Nations Charter; structure and process of ao cell Fi 
| tions; maintenance of international peace and security inclu? qd 


pl 


ment of disputes and national and collective self-defense ts but y 
rent problems considered by the United Nations. Com? spins 
not repeat the material in Law 303. (Examination) 

evening) gu 


307 Comparative Law (3) s with e 
A general introduction to the world's main legal System of d 
on civil law. Comparative study of the administration i ps. 
cedural problems, and selected substantive legal insti 
nation) (Spring—day) 


ERE: 
2529294955", « =F * 


SSS 
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09 h 
Conflicts of Laws (3) Seidelson, Pock, Lowther, Smalls 


x Problems arising from occurrences transcending state or national 

j eere jurisdiction; foreign judgments; constitutional influences; the- 
| fields. ; pane of choice of law principles and their application to specific 
estates pending torts, contracts, property, family law, administration of 
only * Usiness associations. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No € redit) 
Biven in sections taught by Lowther. Lowther—(Problem Assign- 


Dents). : a : ax > ~ 
" nts); Seidelson, Pock—(Examination) (Fall—evening; spring—day; 
mmer 1978) 


= ed 


i 
Agency and Partnerships (2) Sharpe, Schiller 


rg, ment relations, vicarious liability of employers for employees’ 

» ope of employment, and independent contractors; agents’ authority 
j prog; Parent authority to contract for their principals, ratification; non- 

ios. Te ntions; the formation, operation, and termination of partner- 
‘| summ imited partnerships. (Examination) (Fall—day and evening; 

ic er 1978) 

*rPorations (4) Kirkpatrick, Green, Stevenson, 
Qo Fielding, Solomon, Park 
— law, with emphasis on operations and financing of corporations. 
holders ^1 Corporations, action by corporate directors, officers, share- 
loyalty. *-ontrol devices. Directors’ and shareholders’ duties of care and 
i| Suite y, USiders’ transactions in shares of the corporation. Derivative 
| (Fa. ds of shares, dividends, corporate distributions. (Examination) 
| 3 ay and evening) 


og Sales Financing (2) Albert, Rothschild, Ginsburg 
tion a of the Uniform Commercial Code relating to sale and distribu- 
and » sig including bulk transfers, warehouse receipts, bills of lading, 
and fin r documents of title; particular attention to secured transactions 


| y ancing devices utilized in this connection. (Examination) (Fall 
3 ànd evening) 


m : 
Mercial Paper, Check Collection, and Albert, Rothschild, 
E g (2) Schwartz, Ginsburg 


Uniform ew of negotiable instruments as codified by Article III of the 
Üipressed ; mmercial Code. Check collection: the system in theory as 
in Practice Article IV of the Uniform Commercial Code and the system 
auto atio ; Federal Reserve regulations, Clearing House agreements, and 
neral n systems. The dual banking system, work of the Comptroller 
ter un" the Federal Reserve Board. Legal problems concerning in- 
*Venin nd the checkless society. (Examination) (Spring—day and 


ilge 


| 
| 
Ji 


roditor Rights (3) 
*ditor, rem 
tion ments; 


Kirkpatrick, Fielding 
edies outside bankruptcy—compositions, agreements, general 
» disc bankruptcy proceedings under the federal statute, administra- 
Porate ia arge, the position and powers of the trustee, preferences; cor- 
by litio ) Organization under Chapter X of the Bankruptcy Act. (Exami- 
Y Cm (Fall—day; spring—evening) 
igi a! Decisions (2-2) 
Mum of » members of the student staff of the Law Review. A maxi- 
Bade Cp semester hours of credit may be earned in this course. The 
demi. a (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Aca- 
7—4ay and evening) 


er, 
325—26 Trusts and Estates I-II (3-3) Weaver, Chand! 


327 Modern Real Estate Transactions (2) 


haf, Á 
329 Unfair Trade Practices (3) Weston, Ban? de? 


on, j 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws (3) West et 
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323 Journal of International Law (1 or 2) 


gw ` rn 
Limited to editors of the student staff of the Journal of ee is £" 
and Economics. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Cre 

this course. (Fall and spring—as arranged) 


l 
ation 
s 


Gold 


, À : ife. ^. 
Noncommercial transfers of wealth at death or during | exei? 
essential elements and formalities for creation of trusts P 


owner's power to control, intestate succession. Law 24 ro! 
provisions, common questions of construction, future inte seite (0 
administration of estates and trusts, charitable trusts. € oblet 
325: Law 211; to Law 326: Law 325. (Examination and igy; s 
signments) (Law 325: fall—day and evening; Spring 
1978; Law 326: spring—day and evening) 


egal respo” 


Advanced problems in purchase and sale of real estate: oe P 
in 


and functions of buyer, seller, broker, escrow agent, ©? be 
ney, title examiner, abstractor, insuror of title; process of e cording " 
assurance of title and other interests in realty, including ” ; at? 
tration and title insurance systems, settlements and oer cod 
hazard insurance; emerging problems related to cooperat! o 
iums and property-owners’ associations; problems relate tions. (p 
with subdivision, zoning, building and housing code regu'a 


nation) (Spring—day; summer 1978) W 


trade names; copyright law; misappropriation of ideas; pr 
petitors and consumers against false advertising ooe Trao y 
Commission Act; resale price maintenance under sd iati", 
state sales-below-cost statutes; Robinson-Patman Price DP Fall 
miscellaneous business practices. (Examination) 

evening) f 


: reem ij 
Sherman and Clayton Acts, related statutes. Price-fixing " nor 
other types of trade restraints considered under Section and tien 
considered under Section 2 of the Sherman Act. Mem usine 
other activities under the Clayton Act. All types O' x 
raising questions under the antitrust laws, including tra 


"45r r : : nts à 
tivities, exclusive-dealing arrangements, boycotts, pate 


a 


(Examination) (Spring—day and evening) ga 

yp 

331 Product Liability (2) amer pt 
v dE ns / 

Development of the concept of product liability and “isk and beni 
Specific problems and processes in evaluation of 4 defective Pe 


countered in government regulation of dangerous — and pL 
Survey of civil actions for harm resulting from defec c! arra Y 
products with reference to parties and proof in negligen ass cing 
sance, fraud, misrepresentation, and other cases. + E 
hazard identification, insurance, and industry self-re 
Consumer Product Safety Act and current legisl : esearch 
juries and remedies in specific areas. (Choice of 
Examination) 
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339 
p 32? Federal Jurisdiction (2) Albert, Lowther, Barron, Smalls, Kayton 
am onship of federal courts to Congress and to the states, through 
| Ee of cases dealing with federal judicial functions (including prob- 
| Questi. advisory opinions, standing to litigate, justiciability ), federal 
cludir in federal courts, federal review of state court decisions (in- 
f Probles relation between state and federal substantive law, procedural 
| MS in exercising review, application of law to fact). The grade 
(Credit) or NC (No Credit) only is given in sections taught by Low- 
er. Albert — (Examination) ; Lowther—(Problem Assignments) (Fall 
Y and evening; summer 1978) 


334 
) Advanced Criminal Procedure (2) 
*cision 


Starrs, Robinson, Zenoff 
tight to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, the preliminary hearing, 
| tion toa Speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining, publicity, post-convic- 
inso Procedures, Starrs—(Examination and Problem Assignments); Rob- 
j à n, Zenoff—(Examination) (Fall—day and evening; summer 1978) 
| Juri 
"sprudence (2) Mayo, Kramer, Park 
asic jurig 4 : Es! 
ti sd Jurisprudential concepts; nature of law; development of legal institu- 
ica] » Jurisprudential schools—natural law, analytical, historical, sociolog- 
islati Unctional; law and logic; law and justice; the judicial process; leg- 


ý omic’ *Xecutive, administrative decision-making; impact of politics, eco- 
; ittispr and scientific advance on legal systems; contemporary trends in 


Udential thought. Mayo and Park—(Examination); Kramer—( Writ- 
} SSignments ) (Fall—evening; spring—day; summer 1978) 


a r 3 È : 
Xation— Federal Income (3) Weaver, Hambrick, Fielding, 


Solomon, Kempler 

j Cept o substantive provisions of federal income tax law, including con- 

: Bross income, provisions affecting taxation of family and individual 

ns, limitations on allowable deductions, sales and dispositions of 

ep Problems of capital gains taxation, nontaxable exchanges. Weav- 

(Fall 4umination and Problem Assignments) ; Hambrick—(Examination) 
33g ay; spring—day and evening; summer 1978) 


*xation—Federal Estate and Gift (2) Kramer, Hambrick, 


Mar} ite insurance proceeds, property subject to powers of appointment, 
tion and split gifts; tax procedure. (Examination) (Fall 
339 Colle Spring—day and evening) 

| vere Bargaining and Labor Arbitration (3) Merrifield, Rothschild 


ecti a "on oF ; 
Brieva ive labor agreement: content, negotiation, administration through 


Putes ~ Procedure and arbitration; problems in settlement of labor dis- 
sig dente Qisite: Law 341. Merrifield—(Examination and Problem As- 
: "ne Rothschild — (Problem Assignments) (Spring — day and 


| 3 Svenin 
AT 
axa . 
tion— Federal Income, Corporations Hambrick, Fielding, 
rp 8 
| "th Areholders (3) Solomon 


tinuas; r " 
elation aeon of Law 336. Primary emphasis on corporate-shareholder 


distrig, t ips. Problems of corporate dividends, redemptions of stock, 
nd di ‘Ons in partial and complete liquidation, stock dividends, bail-outs, 


"idends in kind closely analyzed. Federal income tax problems 


*crces4244 
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4 


ate pus 
| involved in the formation of corporations, the sale of corporal? Piaf 
(including collapsible corporations), mergers and acquisition i p vi 
rate divisions. Students who have received credit for forme (p? | 
I cannot receive credit for Law 340. Prerequisite: Law 
i tion) (Fall—evening; spring—day ) , 
ott” 
| 341 Labor Law (3) Merrifield, Albert, R e| 


l Law governing labor-management relations, organizations pe d 
tion of employees, regulation of economic weapons, enforce ion d 
lective bargaining agreements, interunion and intra-union ™ 
amination) (Fall—day and evening; summer 1978) 


342 Moot Court (1 or 2) in 


; n 
results et 


Satisfactory participation in the upperclass competition petition "^ 


hour of academic credit. Finalists in the upperclass comp f 
two hours of academic credit. Finalists in the first-year jn i 
receive one hour of academic credit. No academic credit it) of 
nonfinalists in the first-year competition. The grade CK ( 
(No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring) JJ 
Si 
343 Law Students Civil Rights Research 
Council (LSCRRC) (1 or 2) pi? 
Clinical problems concerned with the legal problems y uch 94 
women, and the poor. Students work with organization? ^ p 
Lawyers Committee for Civil Rights Under Law, Women? lt Ww 
| Fund, Civil Rights Division of the Justice Department pis isi 
Development of Indian Law, National Committee Aga! Appro g 
in Housing, and National Senior Citizens Law Center. dit bog 
| 60 hours of work per semester is required for each ye à y 
grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this © 


| 
| spring, summer—as arranged) y 
| | f 
| | 344 Legal Writing (1 or 2) pomine "y 
x sof a 
| "n Preparation of a research paper under the supervision oe i 
| ber of the Faculty who will determine, prior to registré r hoy 


work required for the topic selected justifies one or tWO los repe” p 
credit. If elected for one hour of credit, this course pee of Ù 
| i meet the legal writing requirement for the degree. Apg paper) 
ulty member is required prior to registration. (Researc 


(Fall and spring—as arranged; summer 1978) j 


345 Students-in-Court (4) 


| Open only to third-year law students. In the D.C. Law” 
| Program, students represent indigent litigents in the € 
| lord-Tenant, and Criminal (misdemeanors) division doll settle 
| i] Court. Their duties include client interviews, investi 
gotiations, preparation and argument of motions, 
| Students are required to spend one day in court and 
| | week (Wednesday or Thursday evening at the studen ¥ 
program; Monday evening and Saturday morning !n Jicatio" p 
| gram). Some seminars will be held off campus. omic yc? 
made during the spring semester of the preceding a 
ence will be given to students with a cumulative-gr? 
however, consideration is given to past participation . 
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Curricular 


tio activities or employment which provides background for litiga- 
n ) 


ànd working with indigents. Students may participate during the sum- 


m : r . 

"ow, during the full academic year, or during the summer plus one other 

Er. This course may not be taken at the same time as Law 579, 
(No X litigating activities in Law 346. The grade CR (Credit) or NC 

E Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring—as arranged; 
mmer 1978) 

346 

e Aid (arr.) Staff 

ork done in connection with the Legal Aid Bureau under the super- 


Vision of the 


student has all prerequisites. Any litigating activities of this 

‘Nay not be taken at the same time as Law 345, or 579. The 

and R (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this course. (Fall 
Spring—as arranged) 

1 

nsrance (2) Schiller, Pock 


miary risk-distributing medium and the rules by which legislative, ad- 
Ree and judicial bodies seek to promote its benefits and avert its 
transfer ae insurance marketing, insurable interest, subrogation, 
surance o Insurance benefits to nonpolicyholders, coverage and other in- 
(Fall Policy provisions, disposition of claims. (Examination) 
ày and evening; summer 1978) 
34g : : 
Mestic Relations (2) Potts, Zenoff 
tomic E annulment, and divorce; adoption and custody of children; eco- 
ations. (Examination) (Fall—evening; spring—day) 


Y and Accounting (2) Cibinic, Ginsburg, Herman 


fundamental accounting principles with emphasis on corporation 
8; legal and accounting implications of specific items in financial 
distributio of corporations; inventory adjustments; corporate transactions, 
Ons, capital adjustments. Strongly recommended for students who 
(Fa a NO accounting. (Examination and Problem Assignments) 
—*vening; spring—day) 


35s Gove 
4 ‘ment Contracts (3) Nash, Cibinic 
. Ve E . A 
limitan of basic law underlying government procurement, basic power and 
trative Ons on federal government in entering into contracts, adminis- 


Negotiated. legislative policies governing these contracts, advertised and 
law 43 Procurement procedures, forms of contracts and clauses used. 
this ies Government Procurement Law is the substantial equivalent of 
rse. (Examination and Problem Assignments) (Spring—day ) 


359 Patent L 
a aw (3) Kayton, Schwaab 
*rty of Patents subsequent to issuance of patent; nature of patent as prop- 
B zs à legal instrument; validity—novelty, nonobviousness, com- 
lents 5 success; infringement—direct and contributory, doctrine of equiva- 
Order a *-wrapper estoppel. Substantive concepts introduced in an 
for Sty pProximating patentee’s and infringer’s cases in litigation. Designed 
nts intending to specialize in patent law; knowledge or experience 


eseas 
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in patent law helpful but not prerequisite. (Examination) 
evening) 
362 Patent Office Practice (2) Kayon t 
Substantive and procedural law of patents leading to issuance i 
mainly related to proceedings before U.S. Patent office. ob atio 
preserving earliest possible patent filing date; continuing appli 
judicata, novelty and nonobviousness requirements; SU 1 
priority of invention and related affidavit practice; nature 1 for 
formal defects; restriction and double patenting. Designed 
intending to specialize in patent law. Prerequisite: Law 35? 
tion) (Spring—evening) 


M 


372 Administrative Law (3) Park, Banzhdl Y 
Schw 


t 
Study of the administrative process in executive and independe 
tory agencies; emphasis on judicial review. Formal and inform pci 
making, investigation, planning, and public administration qi 
the agencies as related to their legal limits and to the roles : the) 
government and private practice. Relationships of agencies ours" 
tive and legislative branches, to public and private interest E so 
the social, political, and economic aspects of various Assig™ 
government regulation. Park—(Examination and Writing 
Banzhaf— ( Examination ) (Fall-—day; spring—evening) 


h, Lowth 
jef fOr ^d 
lief em íi 


ef, 


375 Remedies (3) Cibinic, Ginsburg, Nas 
Development and use of judicial remedies that give jw 
threatened injuries to interests of personalty and property: stion 


proaches include compensatory and punitive damages, inju ogot" 
enrichment, constructive trusts, equitable liens, tracing, $ ions Í / 
specific reparation. Emphasis on comparing remedial oP! relatio 
mistake, duress, breach of contract, and abuse of fiduciary ggg 
The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) only is give?" (prol 
by Lowther. Cibinic, Ginsburg—(Examination); Lowther— 
signments) (Spring—day and evening) 


2? 22s 


seen i, un 


7 


38 


3 


IO Law a 


394 


7 Legislation (2) 


5 Tria) 


-e s+ 


———— 
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g Ferster 

Letislative process and roles of participants in the process; operation of 

mnis d, States Congress and state legislatures, including fact finding, or- 

bur ation, procedure. Statutory interpretations emphasized to provide 
"dation for more advanced courses. (Examination) 

Practice Court (2) Jackson, Ryan, Kendrick, McMullin, 

Skinker, Stevas, Altshuler, Nunzio, Seidel 


alot assigned cases, trial techniques, pre-trial and courtroom procedures 
retequi to federal rules, Students may repeat this course once for credit. 
!silé: forty-two semester hours, including Law 218. Prerequisite 
arent registration: Law 232. The grade CR (Credit) or NC (No 
) is given for this course. (Fall and spring—day and evening) 


9 TA 
Medicine for Lawyers (2) Hirsh 


tne T Of the basic medical sciences and the rudiments of clinical medi- 
$ encountered in the practice of law. Medical terminology, the dis- 
Process, trauma, and industrial medicine. The application of this 
mental information is demonstrated in personal injury or negligence 
Cedings Practice litigation as well as in commitment and equitable pro- 
E Students may witness autopsies at the D.C. Medical Examiner's 
tope, gery at George Washington University Hospital, and medical 
S at D.C. General Hospital. Emphasis on enabling the lawyer to 


(F. Municate most effectively with medical specialists. (Examination) 
allay ) 


nd Medicine (2) 
erly Forensic Medicine) 
alpractice, 


(Form Sharpe, Fiscina, Head 


uring insurance, and alternatives to professional liability litigation; 

chemical ra presenting medical evidence to prove causation and damages; 

lest data and behavioral science findings in court; entry into 

fession ce of the professions; professional organizations; hospitals; pro- 

t exam rw delivery; public policy intervention in medical science— 

tion) Ple, abortion, transplantation, and coerced treatment. (Examina- 
(Fall—day and evening) 


Omen and the Law (2) Ross 


examinati ; 
Of lena) ation of the treatment of women in all areas of the law and 
Cri ina Temedies for sex discrimination. Emphasis on constitutional law, 
Stud law, discrimination in the media, education, and employment. 


e ir : : 
mente choose clinical projects or research papers on which to focus the 
(Sprin * Work, Enrollment limited to 30 students. (Research Paper) 
8—evening) 
Activism (2 or 3) Banzhaf 


o : 
Solyi f the use of law and the legal process, not as a technique for re- 
as a ISPutes between identified individuals and/or organizations, but 


.^ po è ~ aioe 
Pri ip werful tool for ameliorating problems of general public interest. 
lic inter $ and techniques of legal activism, maximum effectiveness of pub- 


tice, - actions, how these actions differ from conventional legal prac- 
fiin learn these techniques effectively, and to test and develop their 
Y in their use, students will form clinical project groups and 


— MM PÓáÓ——— —— — 
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399 Clinical Law Work (arr.) aces 


Advanced Courses 


ADMINISTRATIVE LAW: ECONOMIC REGULATION 


Faculty Advisers: R.E. Park, G.E. Weston p 
nj 

P". 

403 Public Economic Policy and the Law (2) : p^ y 
„matte Ii ^g 

Interrelation of law and economics in such subject-m m f 


398 National Center for Law and the Deaf Clinical y 


"rrc-re-uus 
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jn" 
apt A : . ivy directed ?P 
initiate or participate in a legal or law-related activity — 
public interest problem of their own choosing. (Spring 


Education Activities (1, 2, or 3) 


entity 
Work with the National Center for Law and the Deaf tn n 
paired in bringing legal information, services, and repre inti 
more than 13 million Americans who are deaf OF heard y 
The Center, a joint program of the National Law Center , md 


lated problems. Students may participate in one Or more 5 eo 
counseling persons with hearing impairments about legal P (0) 
walk-in clinic usually held on the Gallaudet College = y 
paring and participating in workshops for hearing-IMPt Jaw ( 
acquaint them with their rights and obligations under t aif 
sisting in representing the interests of deaf and hearing-imp 
in judicial and administrative proceedings; (4) preparing books e 
on topics related to law and the deaf, or preparinig oe off | 
ing legal topics to the hearing-impaired. Students may 
language, but will be assisted by trained translators Ww 
deaf individuals. Approximately 60 hours of work 
required for each credit hour. Students may repeat 
maximum of eight semester hours of credit. This COP. 
taken at the same time as Law 345, or any litigating act 
The grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given 
(Fall, spring, summer—as arranged) d 
| 


; : < ; , : al 87 | 
their legal rights and to assist them in solving their leg 4 


Projects involving litigation, research, or public interes 
legal nature (including aid to indigents, support of px or COU i 
profit corporations, and support of governmental agencies ^ els , 
be initiated and will be supervised by a faculty member v mmitte? 4 


: : {0 
approved in advance by the Law Center Supervisory and 9j 
members) both as to whether the project is approP maximi 
number of semester hours of credit to be granted. seme, 


semester hours of credit may be taken in one OF dents: gi 
course is open to a limited number of third-year law st ( 
CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this 
spring) 


course. 


= 


decisional contexts as economic regulation of -— foreif? i a 
ning, government research and development practi’ . aper) 
investment, and public spending priorities. (Researe 

—evening ) 


DXX 


> 
a 24 85, "am 


4 


405 


4 Securities Regulation (2) 
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Green, Mathews, Klein 


late and federal laws governing offering and distribution of securities to 

ed Public by corporate issuers and others, regulation of securities markets, 

Bhts and liabilities of purchasers under such statutes. Emphasis on stat- 

Exa administered by Securities and Exchange Commission. (Take-home 
mination) (Fall—evening; spring—day) 


Regulation of Securities Markets (2) Pitt, Sonde 


tie non of over-the-counter and exchange markets, including competi- 
EM monopolistic practices in each market; relationship of antitrust 
role E" securities regulations to concept of a free and open market place; 
elemen Tegional exchanges and third market in providing competitive 
Minima in market; advantages and disadvantages of a fragmented market; 
Curitie, fee structure, rebates and their effect on merchandising of se- 
ini, gen financial soundness of industry; use and availability of eco- 
ami ata in evaluating performance of market place. The seminar will 

ne Matters directly of interest to graduate law students, lawyers, 


Domists, and political scientists. (Take-home Examination ) (Spring 
—*Vvening) 


BELL... 
anquinistrative Practices and Procedures (Food Rothschild 


414 


The Tug Administration) (2) 
i Study of FDA administrative procedures for the purpose of investigat- 
ity. * significance that administrative practice has on regulatory activ- 
Mep-py.c Course will consider FDA rulemaking procedures in general, a 
Under Step consideration of the various hearing procedures now available 
* new agency practices and procedures, and problems designed to 
d actical application of rulemaking and hearing procedures to 
esolution. (Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 


Drug Law (2) Kaplan, Becker 
© Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and related laws. Consumer, 


Bover : ; = s 
iaat and industry viewpoints. (Choice of Research Paper or Ex- 
ton) (Spring—evening) 


Ing th 
t 


blie Policy and Mass Media (2) 


: Barron, Secrest 
Ututiona| 


Ds; 

logical "al structure of mass media and their interrelationships; psycho- 

Public euet of mass communications; continuing adjustments among 
i interest goals, the economic system, and technological develop- 

te ang of and controls exercised by government, other institu- 

Medi, Private groups; conflict between freedom of speech of the 
and other major community interests; the media’s relationships to 

$ of dissident and minority groups and the access of these 


interest 
u " m : 
(Reser to the media. Barron—(Examination or Research Paper); Secrest— 


rch Paper) (Fall—day; spring—evening) 
e 
Su -— Industries (2) Park 
Dolies Dive Problems of business regulation in terms of natural mono- 


Typicg licensed industries, subsidized industries, and safety regulation. 
Uation Problems raised include the role of intervenors, the impact of reg- 
Eco gan Management and market behavior, the uses and abuses of 
Tegy tion evidence, the role of agencies’ staffs, interagency planning and 
Select, = and the effects of judicial and legislative review. Each student 
terms n2 industry and develops an insight into economic regulation in 
trade aa that industry’s firms, market structure, growth and development, 

SOciations, and regulatory agencies. (Research Paper) 


*rfrces 4.44 
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417 Seminar: Trade Regulation (2) E j 
Group study of current problems relating to unfair trade V 
federal antitrust laws. (Research Paper) (Spring—even! 


- i Peon ; . Economit 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Administrative Law: Eco 


ó ^ t : ivalent 97 
lation who have not taken the following courses or their equivalen theif 
a Juris Doctor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them 
ter's program. 


329 Unfair Trade Practices 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws 
372 Administrative Law 


Other Related Courses 


451 Federal Poverty Legislation 

494 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 
505 Intergovernmental Relations I 

506 Intergovernmental Relations II 

571 Land Development Planning 


CORPORATION LAW 


i 

E , Solo?" | 

Faculty Advisers: H.P. Green, R.B. Stevenson, Jr., R.F. Fielding, LD aft 
i 


s : : rer, L gf 
424 Business Planning (2) Green, Stevenson, Flyer, ^ EC. 
: ing, anÓ 9". | 
Integrated study of corporate, financial, tax, accounting nin 
p 


tion; put re 


tion and the family of a deceased active stockholder; atti 
tions; corporate mergers and acquisitions; and divis 
Prerequisite: Law 312, 336, and 340. Enrollment pe "4 
m professor. (Problem Assignments) (Fall and SP j 
: d 
| | ning) ete 
Il | » 


426 Introduction to International Economic Law (2) anso" | 
| 


r fi 

P d : t to t ti, 

Principles and processes of international law rapen > prote? ^ 
n ` 


| | economic transactions between private parties, ! lod tes Pott 
| aliens (individual and corporate) within national lega ‘ 
l | by states of the economic interests of their nationals; rty; 
|| expropriation, and the protection of alien-owned ae jon g 
of international law affecting transnational economic tr “a inter 
I| the decisions of national tribunals and through treat onal d ji 
| agreements, adjudicatory jurisdiction of municipal ten 
| forcement of foreign judgments in the internationa n » 
commercial arbitration; special problems of nations, is 1e 
regulation of transnational business transactions. Law ^^ | 
as a foundation for Law 427. (Examination) ste’ 


427 Legal Aspects of International Business aif? 
Transactions (2) 

U.S. law and practice, including current tax proble 
tions on investment; brief comparison with British an 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


internati : . : r 
eration Onal law, international contracts, choice of law; currency consid- 
ns; 


GATT > effect of SEC laws and regulations; international trade, including 
States and reciprocal trade arrangements; sources of finance, both United 
tions. and foreign, private and public, including international organiza- 
Studies go ection of property, settlement of disputes, and selected case 
Various a addition to the regular lecturers, there will be guest lecturers in 

.» Specialties. Emphasis on current problems in international trade 


ven e Stment, (Choice of Research Paper or Examination) (Spring 
ing) 


To 

aws cand; 3 r : 
loy 5 Candidates in the area of Corporation Law who have not taken 
WS pr Courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bachelor 


0 
fram Should include them in their Master's program. 


Cor POrations 


a 
Un e Sales Financing 
e Ir Trade Practices 

uor "al Antitrust Laws 


axati. , 
tion—Federal Income, Corporations and Shareholders 


c 4 : 
x Economic Policy and the Law 
ove.” Trade Regulation 


ern 
Com, ent Procurement Law 
right Law 


Frane, odemark Law: Selection, Use, Registration, Protection, and 
isin 


dice € of Trademarks 
Onfii 9/ Law and Forum in Transnational Contracts, Techniques of 
D. Avoidance 
ion ; ;, 
A ~ Special Corporation Problems 
@xation of Foreign Business and Investment 


*crceaesaense 
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| 
| GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT LAW | 


i Faculty Advisers: J. Cibinic, Jr., G.J. Ginsburg, R.C. Nash, Jr. w 
Nash " | 
431 Government Procurement Law (3) inc j^ 
$- 5 t, 1 
Survey of the law pertaining to government procurement dis 
analysis of the unique features of government contracting * orti P | 
| of the functions of Congress, the executive branch, an ig the subi" 
procurement process. Law 355 Government Contracts ng 
equivalent of this course. (Examination) (Fall—even 


Nash, # 


arit; 
Discussion of the substantive legal problems that most frequent qe] 
ing the performance of government contracts. Interpretat! nalysi y 
tions and the most generally used contract clauses, 4” 
rights of the parties when performance in accordance 
the contract is not obtained. (Examination and Problem 
(Spring—evening) 


433 Performance of Government Contracts (3) 


434 Government Contract Claims and Litigation (2) _ 
Analysis of the methods which can be used by the part! 
contract to obtain legal relief, including detailed coverage i 
procedure, actions for breach of contract, and forms O he 
traordinary relief. (Examination and Problem Assignme 
—evening) right 


435 Seminar: Government Contracts (2) 


i Research and discussion of selected problem areas. 
l (Spring—day ) 


Other Related Courses | 


i | 424 Business Planning 

| 427 Legal Aspects of International Business Trans 
442 Labor Standards 
| 494 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 
i i || 495 Legal Protection against Technological Hazards 
ii | 505 Intergovernmental Relations 1 
| 506 Intergovernmental Relations Il 

535 Negotiation: Concepts and Techniques 


actions 


LABOR LAW 


I Faculty Advisers: J.M. Albert, L.S. Merrifield, D.P. Rothschild C jo 


| | 441 Seminar: Disability Problems (2) d 
Workman's compensation law, extension of no-fault P. jon | 
vehicle area, and national health problems. ‘ x ' 
evening) G” 


442 Labor Standards (2) 

LN Analysis of the Fair Labor Standards Act, , Jaws està pac / 

| | | the Civil Rights Act and other labor statutes; the the Dav® 
standards for government contracts, including k 

Walsh-Healey Act, Service Contract Act, and Wor 
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of the Department of Labor, the Comptroller General, and the contract- 
Ing agencies in interpretation, administration, and enforcement of these 
Statutes, (Examination) (Spring—evening) 
431, b: 
Labor Relations in the Federal Service (2) Tobias 
arvey of labor relations in the federal service as governed by Executive 
Tder 1149]. Emphasis on the rolé of the Civil Service Commission, the 
“partment of Labor, the Congress, and the President in the develop- 


Ment of collective bargaining relationships between unions and the federal 
BYernment. (Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 

^4 The Individual and The Union (2) Gold 
Study Of the legal relations between unions and their members with spe- 
Cla emphasis on the right to fair representation, the right to union mem- 
bership, compulsory union membership, the imposition of discipline upon 
Ea members, reporting requirements, the conduct of internal union 


ections, the fiduciary duties of union officers, the imposition of trustee- 
tips, the regulation of racketeering, and political action of unions. Pre- 
Wisite: Law 341. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 
4 . 
* Equal Employment Opportunity (2) Ginsburg 
his Course covers the spectrum of federal laws and executive orders re- 
ating to all types of discrimination in employment, including Title VII of 
e Civil Rights Act of 1964, as amended by the Equal Employment Op- 
Munity Act of 1972; the Equal Pay Act of 1963, as amended in 1972; 
the fee Discrimination in Employment Act; the Civil Rights Act of 1866; 
Surteenth Amendment; the National Labor Relations Act; Executive 
" ers 11246 and 11375 relating to government contractors (including 
la Philadelphia Plan” and other government-imposed “affirmative action” 
crimi and bid conditions, and Revised Order No. 4 relating to sex dis- 
avail pron). The course includes the substantive and procedural rights 
Well o le to employees of firms doing business with the government, as 
cies * those of other private firms and state and local government -— 
veni übject to the above federal legislation. (Examination) (Fall— 
ing) 


x Semin s s 

ar: Labor Law (2) Merrifield, Chanin 

Seana Study of contemporary problems of public sector labor law. (Re- 
44g ch Paper) (Spring—day and evening) 


y inar; Labor Litigation (2) "m 
rmerly 449.50 [1 -1]) 


he tive Study of recent Supreme Court and appellate court decisions in 
i S i of labor law: special emphasis on the contrasting variables which 
tlatio the respective decision-making processes of the National er 
Pendin ns Board and the courts. Particular attention to labor law cases 
Dalyse before the Supreme Court for decision during the current term. 
Os; E Of the briefs filed in pending cases; attendance at oral argument; 
tion ns of the arguments and decisions, with classroom participa- 
Mission attorneys involved in some cases. Enrollment may be PED. Ad: 
Paper) y permission of instructor. Prerequisite: Law 341. (Research 

TS (Spring—evening) 
m Employment Clai d Litigation (2) Hartman 

iti: , yment Claims an . g 2 psc agis 

ems f on In federal court of a claim of employment discrimination; prob- 
“ced by attorneys for both plaintiff and defendant; practice in draft- 


*frres 424 
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a claim of employment discrimination. (Examination) 


in ip^ 
; i í R ‘ cin! 
ing pleadings which the attorneys for the parties would pres rnt 


4 


ing) jl 
s oh] 
r : ot take | 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Labor Law who have r pacht’ 
following courses or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or 
Laws program should include them in their Master’s program. 
339 Collective Bargaining and Labor Arbitration 
341 Labor Law 
Other Related Courses 
459 Problems of the Consumer 
460 Current Problems in Civil Rights 
LAW AND POVERTY 
Faculty Advisers: D.P. Rothschild, J.E. Starrs y 
451 Federal Poverty Legislation (2) roble LA 
Students are given a chance to observe at first hand the Phrough v 
ent in implementing a federal policy to alleviate poverty agi y 
tion. Students are assigned to work with individual d funding i 
the District of Columbia on matters relating to the fede fi probl 
cies. Discussions focus on various aspects of poveri tive pros 
lawyers deal with them—from conception of the legs, gisiribul 
Congressional debate, to administrative policies, tO fun 
litigation. (Research Paper) (Fall —day ) m 
j 
459 Problems of the Consumer (2 or 3) £8 pouf S 


ae r -- o 
Clinical treatment of consumer protection. Minimum 
commitment each week required; 2-hour weekly cla 


: ^ : tio 
tion for 3 credits. Students purchase consumer protec 


ss T€ 


qii H 
n Natio? [ 


text, and are divided into projects groups. For example, ui on à 
Center has negotiated with a commercial TV station tO Jt ‘ 
news spots dramatizing consumer problems and also g grouP 
Help Center.” This activity involves three groups: (1) "T s 


jl 


j 
with the station on programming, (2) a group to run the Co conf 
Center, and (3) a research group to investigate ! 
intake, referral, and disposition. Other students work in 
fronts, with county government agencies, and on the ed! 


Consumer Protection Reporting Service. The grade i once 


(No Credit) is given for this course. May be repeat 
credit not to exceed 6 hours. (Fall and spring ay; 


460 Current Problems in Civil Rights (2) 


of €. 

he results ^. iy 
inn jf? 
ditoria! >’, or^ 


ch 
areas $ vs 4 


y 
i wf 


Uses of law in the effort to achieve racial equality p in Jane ip”, 
discrimination against minority groups and the p disch jo 
zoning, (2) school desegregation, and (3) employ, plem sits, 
The class is divided into groups, each dealing with @ e write lui A 
one of these areas. Students represent fictitious cliens. hen vt 
whic ptatio 


argue in class before a student panel of judges, | prese 


> . : : a 
opinion. Grades are based on these written and Or 


122-54 
99 95, , "3 
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brief Critiques of other groups’ presentations. Enrollment limited by the 
structor, (Problem Assignments) (Fall—evening) | | 
eR 
tlated Courses | 

441 Sem; 
475 Seminar: Disability Problems | 

w and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Criminal Behavior 
56 aw and Criminology II: Society’s Responses to the Criminal Offender | 
5 (Xation— State and Local | 

t 


$9) community Economic Development 


nd Development Planning | | 
eminar: "aes 
minar: Constitutional Law | 
| 
| 
| 


LAW, PSYCHIATRY, AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Wy 4 
avis, E 
*rs: T.F. Courtless, Jr., E. Zenoft, G.M. Caplan | 


4n : 
tnt Crime Lab, the Forensic Scientist, and Starrs, Kogan 
i minal Lawyer (2) 
Se to acquaint the student with the operations of a modern crime 
i E and the courtroom acceptability of testimony of forensic scien- | | 
dividual Other evidence on laboratory test results. Identification of in- ie | 
constr (fingerprints, palmprints, footprints, voiceprints, anthropological ' 
(ballis ction, hair identification, and serology), identification of objects 
ics, handwriting, typewriting, fiber identification, paints, varnishes, 
» Wood, and paper), toxicology, pathology, forensic use of the mi- 


| 
Cros YI 
and dee and the camera, the coroner and the medical examiner systems, | 
and law enforcement. Visual aids, crime laboratory guest lecturers, | 
g eld trips to crime laboratories. (Research Paper) (Fall—eve- 
^ ' SPring—day) | | 
S Law and C e I | 
Cri riminology I: Search for the Causes of Courtless | 


d d Behavior (2) 
0| : 
tinting nt criminological knowledge of crime causation miay play in as- 
and Sp ay to appraise the effectiveness of various alternative social 
Telated t €vices in controlling deviant behavior. The search for factors 
On Currer criminal behavior will be developed historically, with emphasis 
Well ag nt causal theories developed by various disciplines. Model as 
Specialize rational penal codes, sentencing and probation practices, and 

Causa] th facilities will be analyzed in terms of their relationship to such 
A eories, (Research Paper) (Fall—day) 

6 Law 


and C Bis - 1 > 
Cri riminology II: Society’s Responses to the Courtless 
rimina] Offender (2) 


br Y Of the development and current use of society’s three major ap- 
tional} to the handling of offenders: punitive, mechanical, and correc- 
Quent beh Phasis on society's changing responses to criminal and delin- 
@vior, and research findings concerning effectiveness of these 

Ween | Analysis of treatment strategies to facilitate communication 
Wi members of the legal profession and behavior scientists charged 
Paper) *ctuating these strategies. Prerequisite: Law 475. (Research 
(Spring—day) 


-e 
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477 The Police and the Community (2) 


Problems and potential of contemporary urban law en 
and perspective of the police officer; the police qua Org 
of law enforcement; law enforcement in the inner city; 
ethnic minorities; civil disorder; police-community 
arrest and investigation; complaint review procedures; 9*7 
nology in law enforcement; police handling of juveniles; eri 
statistics. (Problem Assignments) (Spring—day ) 


479 Seminar: Criminal Practice (2) 


Tactical and practical applications of criminal law; mas ock 
in trying criminal cases. Class sessions built aroum 


tions, investigation, discovery, trial preparation; particular h 
courtroom techniques—direct and cross examination, 1D? : 
freshing recollection, laying foundations for exhibits, y 
courtroom demeanor. Though many of the mock problem 
from a defense viewpoint, techniques taught are relevant to 
tion and defense. Enrollment limited to 15 third-year * aceive 
dents. Prerequisite: Law 334. Students may elect tO i 
numerical grade or the grade CR (credit) or NC (no re it): 
—evening) 


480 Law of Criminal Corrections (2) 


ute, i a S, 
Study of two principal areas: (1) sentencing procedures $ 
bation, parole, and imprisonment; (2) legal rights of P 
ment limited to 25 students. Students who receive CI* 


cannot receive credit for Law 478. (Examination) 


485 Seminar: Health Care Delivery Systems (2) x 
s ; ; ed natio 
Study of the role of the lawyer in existing and proposed 5 ith 


for delivering health care. Students will gain fami iarity ‘ss 
cepts and terms in health care delivery by working Mec 

design, finance, and administration of existing arrangemen č 

of the means of reconciling the expectations of various : 
care service consumers and providers. (Research Pape 
evening) 


486 Seminar: Law and Psychiatry (2) 
| rules 29 


Psychiatrists and psychologists actively involved 1n 
Topics include psychological testing and other 
psychiatric evaluations and reports, child custody ! "ivi 
issues, privilege and confidentiality, competency ™ api 
contexts, criminal law matters (including criminal y ‘ig 
dispositional issues), civil commitment, right to treame 

treatment, experimental procedures, and informed — e 
counseling, legal ethics, preparation for trial, direct and Cs i 
and other aspects of practice considered. There 
one session in a mental institution. (Research Paper) 
summer 1978) 
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“Related Courses 


39 
5 O Law and Medicine 


$ Legislative Drafting 
eminar: (^. tuti 
Minar: Constitutional Law 


“uly LAW, SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY 
Adviser. H.P. 


4 Green 
lc 
°mputers and the Law (3) Chandler 
Bee cal study of selected major legal problems presented by new com- 
*r technology, including the impact upon legal doctrine and legal insti- 


tuti è : 5 . 
Ons, Jurimetrics, the theory of various uses that are and may be made 


jp puters in legal research, the practice of law, and court administra- 
h Will be examined. Familiarity with the rudiments of computer science 
Programming would be helpful, but is not required. (Examination) 


Fülle. c.: 
minar: Science and the Legal Process (2) Green 
cone Ocal relationships between law and science; absorption of scientific 
e Into substantive law through adjudication, legislation, and rule- 
ci ‘ih techniques and procedures used in handling, developing, and de- 
B scientific issues. (Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 


494 U 
** and Control of Nuclear Energy (2) Green, Malsch 


Scien P Ment of law and legal institutions to deal with revolutionary 

: € developments in nuclear energy. Laws and regulations concern- 

pide uses of nuclear energy, including licensing, safety, environ- 

( ring Security, and antitrust considerations. (Research Paper) 
——€tvening ) 

Legal Prote 
ds (2) 


495 
ction against Technological Dembling, Brown 


The 
ci p rowth and development of law and legal institutions to protect so- 
Phas; against the hazards inherent in new technologies with particular em- 


desire On the progress of reconciling the protection of the public with the 
n for rapid progress. (Research Paper) 
“lated Course 
12 


4 
F, 

413 Publi and Drug Law 

Mi Be, Policy and Mass Media 

505 7 er T ment Procurement Law 

50g Eny s o Vernmental Relations I 

309 x ronmental Law I 

31 nte, "mental Law II 

532 Inte, tional Law of Air and Space 
National Law of the Sea 


MY ag LAND USE MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL 
Vise $: 
301 "s: LM. Brown, L.A. Schiller, J.P. Chandler 
and D 
S *velopment Law (3) Brown 


y e * . 
and Aa the basic public and private means used by society to manage 
Tol land use, such as zoning, subdivision regulation, pending codes, 


*rrvrem-uss 
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r 
t i 
eminent domain, and privately contracted conditions, covens no f 
strictions. Identification and analysis of emerging new land vol 9 
esses and the roles played by public and private entities " ps 0 
affected by land use management and control efforts at. ulation 
lons of government. Students participate in a game-simu” ip 
representing a specific complex situation in land use © jegal 09 
their inherent technological, social, economic, political, an b 


: : r i! aaa : : class F^ qf 
with assigned "clients." (Client-oriented written work an " rl 
tion.) Enrollment limited by the instructor. (Fall—day; 

Brown | 


504 Seminar: Current Problems in Land Use 
` 2 è 
Controls (2) ia " i 
rious ech ! 
na we, 
ma in 


New and emerging concepts of regionalism consider 
actual problem situations and attempts being made by V8 
government to provide effective and equitable land use cert 
control. Examination of actual problem areas of major Me a 
constitutional, administrative, political, judicial, social, oe ith fF. 
nological elements. Functional planning and decision-ma »| tran! P, 
to selected problem areas and their strategical and riens) 
examined within the compass of the broader policy cnment 9y 
volved. Guest lecturers; clinical exposure to various gove esearch p 
responsible for cooperating with the selected problems. 
(Spring—day ) 


y 

505 Intergovernmental Relations I (2) a al 

T M i hie y 

Study of federalism, emphasizing current techniques to por ". 
tion and coordination between federal, state, and local 8 

N 

f 


- 15 
cth 
. : à T comp? 
tailed consideration of devices used, including interstate " 
in-aid, and exercise of regulatory powers. (Research 


506 Intergovernmental Relations II (2) di "d 
a ur! 
Advanced seminar on multi-government activities and ¢ 


intergovernmental relations. (Research Paper) nd co”) 
ment a FIL 


Master of Laws candidates in the area of Land Use Manage i " 
who have not taken the following courses or their equivalent ? their M 
Doctor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them 


program. | 


327 Modern Real Estate Transactions 
372 Administrative Law 

508 Environmental Law I 

509 Environmental Law II 


Other Related Courses 


451 Federal Poverty Legislation | 
460 Current Problems in Civil Rights | 
492 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process 

494 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 

495 Legal Protection against Technological Hazards 
558 Taxation—Real Estate and Income 


124542 
eetens s um 


—— —À— K 
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560 
laxation—State and Local 
i LtPilative Drafting 
€minar: American Legal History 


ENVIRONMENTAL LAW 


cul j 
” Adviser; A.W. Reitze, Jr. 


MI 2 
S Environmental Law I (3) Reitze 
Ormerly Law 380) 
The National Environmental Policy Act. Water pollution and drinking 


ater Protection. This course and Law 509 are recommended for second- 


$ àr J.D. students interested in this field. (Examination) (Fall—day; 
Pring—evening) 

j Jae - 
Environmental Law II (3) Reitze 


Ormerly Law 381) 


A : - 1 : É 
Lay ntinuation of Law 508, but designed so that a student can begin with 
w 509, Air pollution, noise, toxic substances, solid waste management, 


à y * . ~ * 
5 ad resource recovery. (Examination ) (Spring—day ) 
l0 
Water Resources Law (2) Hedeman 
Ormerly Law 502) 
F * . * " 
saeral/State powers over water; Riparian and prior appropriation doc- 
"ut Indian and reserved rights; groundwater law. Federal programs for 
er resources development; federal permit programs. Wetland protection 
5 Coastal zone management. (Examination) (Fall—evening) 
U Bays 
Environmental Planning (2) Schnidman 
Introductio 


n to environmentalism in land use planning, zoning, subdivision 
rowth control. State and Federal land use planning. Case studies 
nvironmentally sound planning. Enrollment limited to 35 students. 
Mination ) (Fall—evening) 


3 
*Energy (2) 
Formerly Law 510) 


controls, g 


Fe 

rane! energy policy. A survey of federal laws controlling petroleum and 
ulati Bas. Energy conservation laws. Introduction to electric utility reg- 
trols x emphasizing production/conservation; rate structures, demand con- 


venin ys ollment limited to 35 students. (Examination) (Spring— 

8 

33 Environ Pe x : S | d 
(Forme ental Litigation (2) Miller, Steenlan 


"Y Law 508) 

Pe i . . * 

Proces Problems of environmental lawsuits. Topics include pleadings, 
ur 


Tem E" Problems, selection of the proper court, problems of proof, 
and t $, selection of parties, discovery techniques and trial preparation, 
lay » use of expert witnesses and scientific evidence. Prerequisite: 
tden (formerly Law 380) or graduate status. Enrollment limited to 35 
MS. (Choice of Research Paper or Clinical Work) (Spring— 


*rfrces 424 
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y»? 
514 Natural Resources Law (2) 
(Formerly Law 503) ining ™ | 
^ à :ag, and Ig 
Introduction to public lands; recreation, forestry, grazing an et 


e " 
` estern "m 
Continental shelf development, Alaskan development, a trails. w 
velopment. Wilderness Act, wild and scenic rivers, nationa a) (p 
yn : aminan 
laws. Soil conservation and surface mining ( Examinat! 


evening) | 
< d 


RY 
516 Clinical Studies in Environmental Law (2, 3, or 4) 
(Formerly Law 509) 


The student works on a project in the environmenta Š j 
supervision of both the faculty director of the program rking *i 
practicing environmental law. The project may involve tition; 
government agency, a congressional committee, à privi issi J 


a nonprofit public-interest environmental organization. » ra uate“, 
4 rece: Yi, ter E m "iie hird-year, OF £ pi 
course requires second-semester second-year, third-y i (d 
ing and permission of the Director of the Environmenta | b 


Students who have mastered the fundamentals of environ i 
selected for this course. Normally this will require comple. "D 
Law 508 (formerly Law 380). Students may repeat this ver or NC! 
mum of 8 semester hours of credit. The grade CR (Credi 
Credit) is given for this course. (Fall and spring—day) " 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Environmental Law V f 
taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of a roga 
Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Masters P 


508 Environmental Law I 
509 Environmental Law II Y i 
[a 
: End eet al Law OF 7 gf 
Master of Laws candidates specializing in Environmental La lete m. 
Management and Control may use the following courses to comp 


requirements, 


598 Research in Public Law 
599—600 Thesis 


Other Related Courses 


413 Public Policy and Mass Media 

431 Government Procurement Law 

492 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process 

494 Use and Control of Nuclear Energy 

495 Legal Protection against Technological Hazards 
501 Land Development Law 

505 Intergovernmental Relations 1 

506 Intergovernmental Relations II 

532 International Law of the Sea 

560 Taxation—State and Local 

571 Land Development Planning 

591 Legislative Drafting 
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PATENT AND TRADE REGULATION LAW 


^y 4 dy 


Isers. , — 
sers: T, Kayton, G.E. Weston 
32 p, 

atent and Know-how Licensing (2) Brunsvold 
cec, business and legal criteria necessary to implement and maintain suc- 
Yi ul licensing programs; emphasis on the strategy and techniques that 
as Ei a proprietor of intellectual property to effectively exploit his status 
$ the 


Owner of a unique form of property. Subject areas covered are 


ancial, legal, and commercial; finding and selecting the right 

; determining and negotiating the terms and clauses of the con- 

, administering and enforcing the license; antitrust and misuse con- 

nts On the business and law of licensing; tax factors affecting the 

nt and know-how contract: special problems in trade secret, know- 
ey show-how contracts; international licensing. Prerequisite: Law 
(Spri 362, or for mer Law 360. (Choice of Paper or Examination) 

ng, odd years- -evening) 
35 


urt Review of Patent Office Decisions (2) Dunner 


"Ocedure and procedural law involved in appealing to the U.S. Court of 
nd Patent Appeals and the U.S. District Courts from adminis- 
d decisions in the U.S. Patent Office. Designed to provide an ex- 
Partes © step-by-step procedural progression through ex parte and inter 
Many Patent and trademark appeals. Emphasis on the forms used in the 

Motions and proceedings before the U.S. Court of Customs and 


Straj 
Pate 


Attengg.\PPeals and the District Courts required to perfect an appeal. 
teria] at and critique of actual court proceedings. Introductory 
Boarg y aciudes administrative appeals before the U.S. Patent Office 
Or E Appeals. Prerequisite: Law 359 and 362, or former Law 360; 
ĉveni equivalent in experience. (Examination) (Fall, even years— 

ng) 

4 Chemi 
hemical Patent Practice (2) White 


mi : iem $ n 
an Se covering patent application preparation, prosecution, appeals, 
Law Sensing which are peculiar to chemical patent practice. Prerequisite: 
Practic and 362, or former Law 360; or comparable experience in the 
* 0o 


f patent law. (Examination) (Fall, even years—evening) 
Cony: 
Copyright Law (3) Moore 
, "erly 2 credits 
istor redits) 


subje. “al background; formalities and essentials in securing a copyright; 
Under penatter of copyright; remedies; international aspects of copyright 
Vent; ^ dips Union, Universal Copyright Convention, Inter-American Con- 

li)" Copyright licensing and performing rights societies. (Examina- 
3 Pring—evening) 


P S, Trade 


totecti mark Law: Selection, Use, Registration, 
lon 


» and Franchising of Trademarks (2) Leeds 
trade — and substantive law on use, registration, and protection of 

E S, including detailed registration procedure in the U.S. Patent 
fran, ademark Office, common law rights to marks, and licensing and 


Odd - arrangements. Prerequisite: Law 329. (Examination) (Fall, 
) 


A 
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at 


528 Patent Interference Practice (2) NT, 
Procedure and practice in inter partes determination of priori pi 
tion in the U.S. Patent Office. Topics: conception, reduction "Li 
diligence, corroboration, preliminary statements, motions vig f 
mony practice and final hearing. Also covered are current p ude, 
such as inventor determination, discovery, and privilege., of 17 
quired to draft procedural document selected from categon visit! y 
nary statements and various interference motions. Pret nye 
359 and 362, or former Law 360. (Examination) (Spring, 


Prerequisite: Law 417, and related courses; and 
writing, with proposed outline of topic of research, m 

the Dean at least one month prior to registration day. 
completed within the semester and paper submitted not later 
of classes. Graduate students may repeat this course 


the approval of the Dean. (Research Paper) 


once for 


` y 
‘ . * tion u 
Master of Laws candidates in the area of Patent and Trade Regul a Just 
have not taken the following courses or their equivalent as par erst 


tor or Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their 


329 Unfair Trade Practices 
330 Federal Antitrust Laws 
359 Patent Law 

362 Patent Office Practice 


Other Related Courses 


412 Food and Drug Law 

417 Seminar: Trade Regulation 

427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transa 
431 Government Procurement Law 

492 Seminar: Science and the Legal Process 

562 Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 


ctions 


INTERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE LAW 
Faculty Adviser: International Law—W.T. Mallison 

e 
Faculty Advisers: Comparative Law—H.J. Liebesny, G.R. Delaum 


531 International Law of Air and Space (2) 


Study of the development of international law relating b fore 
space and outer space; analysis of air and space i 
of various intergovernmental and nongovernmen 
tions; consideration of special problems such as 


trea’ 
tal inter 
liabili 


space activities, space technology and arms contro’, 


n . n 
contamination of outer space; earth resources, em P 


limited to 25 students. (Research Paper) (Fa 


> it 
532 International Law of the Sea (2) ocesh f 
International law affecting allocation of authority over 7 atf" 
velopment of international law concerning territoria í 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 75 


tigh seas, continental shelf, and deep seabed. Current legal and policy 
ues associated with these areas. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 


533 
Legal Regulation of International Coercion (2) Mallison, Jabri 


iri of legal decision during war and at times when expectations of 
Measure are; high—contemporary international law of war and coercive 

es short of war, such as limited naval blockade; legal aspects of 
tili. methods of coercion—economic, political, psychological, and 
regulary’ limited war and modes of preventing escalation” to total war; 

On of hostilities including protection of war victims, civilian per- 
", 4nd prisoners of war; war crimes and punishment; problems con- 
ning Weapons of mass destruction; legal control of terra; and problems 
transforming coercion situations to minimum order ones. (Research 


Aper) (Spring—day) 


of 


534 
Us, Foreign Relations Law (2) Chandler 


Minar involving the study of foreign relations law. Materials to be read 
j a cussed relate to the Constitutional and other public law problems 

arise in the development and conduct of U.S. foreign relations. 
“search Paper) (Fall—evening) 


(R 


Negotiation: Concepts and Techniques (2) Ramundo, Tankel 


"» i the lawyer and policy maker (client) in private, intragovernmen- 
omen international negotiations; negotiations in private practice and gov- 

operations; achievement of consensus among contentious parties; 
E techniques, including effective use of the “fallback”; gaming 
è pre in the actual conducting of negotiations, with practical work in 
tiating Paration of claim letters, agency and national positions, and nego- 
Signm Instructions, Enrollment limited by the instructors. (Writing As- 

ents) (Spring—evening; summer 1978) 


Yegotiatin 
"Xercises 


3 


6D; 
Plomatic and Consular Law and Practice (1) Mitchell 


Vi * * 
ri ‘lopment of diplomatic and consular relations between nations; legal 
Persoa Privileges, functions, and immunities of diplomatic and consular 
Misgi el; extent of immunity from jurisdiction of foreign government 


emm, and representatives; problems of taxation affecting foreign gov- 
ent missions and personnel. (Research Paper) (Fall—evening) 
h 

- International Law of Human Rights (2) del Russo 


M Of fundamental freedoms from its philosophical to its legal 
ion in the American and French Revolutions, the individual vis- 
State, human rights as rights against the national government, 
ng of the individual in the law of nations as a subject of rights 
S, the individual as subject of international concern, social and 
Orces stressing the need for international recognition and pro- 
uman rights, the setting of human rights standards. The 
eclaration and its influence over the law of nations, critical 
Of the work of the UN in the human rights field, regional 
to the international protection of human rights, analysis of the 
of the European Convention, human rights in the Inter-Ameri- 
M, state sovereignty and the international protection of human 
Comparative approach to human rights protection at the national 
Ne Process and freedom of speech in light of different legal sys- 
esearch Paper) (Fall—day) 


w 
Syste 
ts, a 


, 


Can 
ti 

leve] 
tems 


-- : essas 
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540 Choice of Law and Forum in Transnational Contracts, 
Techniques of Conflict Avoidance (2) 


d 
+ inate 
anticif^" y 
Problems confronting the practitioner who endeavors mo ct w 
flicts before they arise. Conflicts rules for transnational 3l 
nationalization of contracts involving sovereign and xe of A 
zations. Techniques of conflict avoidance; express chor cable W g 
flict avoidance in absence of express stipulation of applicit W Jaw 
fectiveness of conflict avoidance; interrelationship © com 
comparative law. (Research Paper) (Spring evening) 
job? 
U.S. Regulation of International Trade (2) pws 
s là 
United States. gl 


Study of theory and practical application of internatio ona 


lations, and governmental infrastructure affecting 
Public international fora and agreements influencing onn 
GATT, the MTN, UNCTAD, and treaties of friendship. , 
navigation; constitutional basis for U.S. government reg 
national trade; exemplary areas of trade regulation: 
tion Act, foreign assets control, tax, Foreign Co 
Arab boycott regulations, antitrust, countervailing duties a 
for domestic industries, East-West trade, generalized a 
ences and tariff nomenclature. (Examination) 


lation 


MT i 


22222 
Pa um 


€ -— 
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S46 Sovi | 
Soviet Law (2) Ramundo 
ooneent of “socialist legality”; legal relationship of individual to state and 

er Participants in Soviet society; role of Party in Soviet legal system; 

viet Philosophy of law; state (constitutional) law: Soviet federalism, 
pevernmental apparatus, rights and obligations of citizenship; criminal 
i Property law; labor law; selected topics in civil law and procedure; | 
ternational law. (Choice of Paper or Examination) (Fall—evening) 

30. | 
Chinese Law (2) Hsia 
Emphasis on the legal system of Communist China; analysis of the con- \ 
ci tional law of the People's Republic of China, including general prin- 

qe State structure, and rights and duties of citizens; a brief survey of 
E 


tiag ministration of justice—courts, procuratorates, and lawyers; mar- 

Pri * law; land law; counterrevolutionary act and other criminal statutes; 
nciples of civil law; Communist Chinese concept of international law. 
esearch Paper ) 


54g 
Law of the Near East (2) Liebesny 


e 9f the Arab countries, Turkey, and Iran, including basic principles of 
amic law, analysis of the present day codes, and investigation of the | 
*stern influences on laws of these countries. (Examination) 


ler of 
"Who Laws Candidates in the area of Public International and Comparative 
' m Dot taken the following courses or their equivalent as part of a 
«ea Bachelor of Laws program should include them in their Mas- 
i ` 


303 Admiralty 


3 y national Law and World Order 


h x 
y E~ Nations Law and World Order 
i parative Law 


nflicts of Laws 


Mehta Courses | 


494 Une y ects of International Business Transactions 
d Control of Nuclear Energy 
506 Inte 80vernmental Relations 1 
Sz Ineo o vernmental Relations lI 
e Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment 
| 
| 


TAXATION 


P Ady; i 
ery. | 
ES "i LR, Hambrick, D.B. Weaver, R.F. Fielding, L.D. Solomon | 


Mation Partnerships and Subchapter S (2) Weaver, Sanders 


Chapter tax problems of partnerships and tax-option corporations (Sub- 
law = K and S of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954). Prerequisite: 
6. (Examination) (Spring—evening) 


*frce2nL 222 
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553 Seminar: Estate Planning (2) Weaver, McC} 
r vivos gift 


ift tax c0" 
f mn 


for W 


Study of the effective disposition of wealth by inte 
mentary transfer; emphasis on income, estate, and £ 
use of the trust form in the transfer of wealth; use M 
jointly held property as part of the estate plan; planning a 
ation or disposition of the client's business interests. PIePP 

estate plan, with supporting documents is the major pro) 
Prerequisite: Law 325, 326, 336, and 338. Enrollmen 
instructor. (Problem Assignments) (Spring—evening; , 


ect for 


554 Taxation—Deferred Compensation (2) 


Tax and labor law consequences of deferred compe 


tion of new standards imposed by Employee Retirement » plats 4 


1974. Consideration of tax consequences of “unqualifie 
sum distributions, individual retirement accounts, and Dé efit 
that defined benefit plans be insured by the Pension pn 

Corporation. Prerequisite: Law 336. (Problem Assignme? 


nation) (Fall—evening ) 


555 Taxation—Special Corporation Problems (2) rpor?! 
the 


Detailed study of the principal federal tax benefits of - d tax 
of doing business. Consideration of problems involve 
of the corporate structure and corporate operation, 1nC 
nition of a corporation, the special deductions ava 
payers, the compensation of the corporate executiv 
debt-equity question, the accumulated earnings tax, 
company tax, multiple corporations, and consolidat 
the types of corporations receiving special treatme 
Revenue Code, such as financial institutions, real es 
regulated investment companies, cooperatives, and sma (Spring 


nt unde 


ate inve 
: pusiness 


tions. Prerequisite: Law 340. (Research Paper) ga 


557 Taxation—Exempt Organizations (2) 
Tax-exempt organizations: policy and practice of pre 


"dan 5 , re 
for selected organizations and gifts to them. Statutes 


* * * . 09 * *_* . i J a 
IRS practice; legislative origins, judicial interpretation ited vt 


sideration. Tests of qualification, disqualification, and 
ence. Mechanics of securing and retaining exemp litical 
tion; unrelated business income; private inurement, PO ments. 
nial or loss of exemption. Return and reporting requiret tions: 


act 


tive tax treatment of nonexempt and nonpro ers ji 
sanctions with respect to private foundations, manag t ay * 
Enrollmen 


improper, excessive, or prohibited activities. in 

Prerequisite: Law 336. (Examination) (Fali—even 

558 Taxation—Real Estate and Income (2) 
The effect of income taxes on the real estate mar -nus ef 
actions: sales and exchange of real estate interests; 7 t 0 
ownership and development of real estate; the impor ea 
landlord and tenant; the impact of taxes on the mortgage sa 


including the choice of financing techniques, SUC sis 4C 

depreciation, amortization, and obsolescence; basis = equisite® 

and casualties and other involuntary conversions. Pref P 

(Examination) (Spring—evening) pj 
(^ 


559 Taxation—Oil and Gas (2) 


nt 
T ing se8m* 
Application of federal income tax law to producing 


sid 
n*, 
sura oii 


the y 
"Li 


am" 
pi 


jimited 
$ mer 


ed the 1 y 
cluding ^, 


jlable 0 loy; 

d em 
pec oa " 
d returns. Siy 
e r the 


ee 


yel 
ferred 19* gs 


ifie, 
tion; QUÀ c jy 


jon 
fit organizar gon 


h as the ius) 


allt? 


ar 
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Bas industry, Classification of interests; treatment of exploration and de- 
i ment expenditures. Depletion allowance and concept of "economic 
"Tests," Sales vs. “leasing” transactions. Organization problems. Pre- 


Tequisite: Law 336. (Examination) 


5 
Ü Taxation. State and Local (2) Field 


Taxation by state and local governments; problems of real and personal 
Perty taxation, sales and use taxes, business and personal income 

boli Limitations on taxation of interstate commerce. Congressional 

hin "ems, (Choice of Research Paper or Examination) (Spring—eve- 
8; summer 1978) 


562 
Income Taxation of Foreign Business and Investment (2)  Hambrick 


fa’, Provisions and policies of the federal income tax law applicable to 
0 m Income, including considerations affecting the choice of methods 
Ngaging in foreign business and investment, treatment of controlled 
Spe Corporations, allocation of income in foreign commerce, credit 
Oreign taxes, principles and trends of U.S, tax treaties. (Examination) 


564 
Seminar: Special Problems of Tax Policy (2) Field, Singer 


tne study of selected aspects of the tax structure with primary at- 
mari) Biven to the federal income tax. Problem areas are reviewed pri- 
cial Y from the standpoint of tax policy, including legal, economic, so- 
rent Practical considerations. Alternative solutions, including cur- 
(Reseaesiative proposals, are examined. Prerequisite: Law 336, 340. 


rch Paper) (Fall—evening) 


567 
Seminar; Tax Practice and Procedure (2) Muoio, Lewis 


M" Of the major areas of tax practice, including organization of the 
; nal Revenue Service, legislation, administrative regulations, tax plan- 
colleen rulings, tax audit, settlement procedures, claims for refund, tax 
lon processes, criminal tax practice, and ethical problems in tax 
is Preparation of various documents is required. Prerequisite: 
(F. ster hours of taxation, including Law 336. (Problem Assignments) 
—tvening) 


Practi 


nar: Federal Tax Litigation (2) S. Cohen, London 


^€ ‘ce Of forum. Conduct of civil tax cases: trial practice in the Tax 
» the District Courts, and the Court of Claims; appeal practice in the 

drafting MPPeals and on certiorari to the Supreme Court; analysis and 

tipul og of pleadings, motions, and briefs; oral argument; settlements and 

a - Of fact. Comparative responsibilities and procedures of IRS 

567 the Department of Justice for litigation control. Prerequisite: Law 
tof ' “Writing Assignments) (Spring—evening) 

N Coy 4 Candidates in the area of Taxation who have not taken the fol- 
Program, Or their equivalent as part of a Juris Doctor or Bachelor of 
" *hould include them in their Master's program. 

= 

3g Ton —F ederal Income 

M Ta eno n— Federal Estate and Gift 
`l Lay 0n—Federa] Income, Corporations and Shareholders 

Accounting 


*‘frrves4a4 
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l Other Related Courses 


| 404 Securities Regulation 
| 424 Business Planning 
427 Legal Aspects of International Business Transactions 


| URBAN LEGAL STUDIES 


Faculty Advisers: M. Pock, D.P. Rothschild paid 
+ Sent” i 
571 Land Development Planning (2 or 3) McGrath, E d 
; i icatio! mL 
Selected problems in urban and regional planning: applica mentai 
urban renewal, and special programs available for the pi xamit? 
development plans. Enrollment limited by the instructor. 
and Paper) (Fall and spring—evening) s qo 
te | 
575 Community Economic Development (2) planit y 
^ 1 : tax- Y 
A substantive study of the organizational, financial, and izations: y 
pects of nonprofit, cooperative, and small business Org nonprofit off; 
lems illustrating some of the legal considerations of pián of MI 
zation and a small business. Consideration of the pro' , Jin 


development and current efforts to stimulate it. Enrol ina ents) 
25 students. Prerequisite: Law 312, 336. (Problem ASSI ink Ý 
ieulniks 
579 Clinical Studies in Urban Law (2, 3, or 4) rot ^] 
Open to second- and third-year students. Participant service ^g 
National Center’s Community Legal Clinic, a diverse P acy ont 
tion offering a variety of litigation and nonlitigation ac "Directo! $ 
ties in civil representation. Under the supervision © A b 
attorney-instructors, such skills as interviewing, counse In arit f 
gotiations, civil litigation, and administrative practice P ulace, "t 
serving various segments of the city's low-income POR d-yea! sg 
representing the elderly through a special program. , tors in" gl 
"gr AE > 4 Beas t t litiga s wo 

are eligible to participate in the course as studen it 


| ; $ A E 7 ^ ? a , also earn :eS. 
trict of Columbia Superior Court. Students may also € t nci 
] ernmen rr 


2 semester hours of credit; those performing 


: semester hours; those performing 20 hours’ 
| hours. May be repeated for credit not to exceed 8 
i| | course may not be taken at the same time as Law - 
| | activities in Law 346. The grade of CR (Credit) OT 
M | given for this course. (Fall, spring, summer 1978 
d below) apP* 


| | dents who perform 10 hours' service each week for t A 


service 


ar e 


li Descriptions for the other courses in this area (liste 
| EE in "Advanced Courses." 

| 451 Federal Poverty Legislation (2) 

| I | 459 Problems of the Consumer (2 or 3) | 
| l 501 Land Development Law (3) 


505 Intergovernmental Relations I (2) 

506 Intergovernmental Relations II (2) 

| 560 Taxation—State and Local (2) m 4 
e| 

M] amen . f the 

| ‘hairman 9 ‘on. 

| * Dorn Charles McGrath, Jr., is Professor of Urban Planning and Chair nistratió? 

Urban and Regional Planning in the School of Government and Business ^ 


po 


i 
' Related Courses 


,2,5, € 
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460 
Current Problems in Civil Rights 


4W and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Criminal Behavior 
aw ‘a m ^ , "b w^ 
: W and Criminology II: Society's Responses to the Criminal Offender 
* demi Et m ; 
Minar: Constitutional Law 


OTHER ADVANCED COURSES 


3561 
"migration Law (2) Mancini 
imp; "d Practice under the McCarran-Walter Act, involving questions of 
Sul; ‘Station, emigration, expatriation, nationality and naturalization. Con- 
prin, Immigration and Naturalization Service, and Labor Department 
"lite. (Examination) (Fall—evening ) 
m Problems in Education (2) Long, Smalls 
"o. Policy issues involving individual liberties and governmental obli- 
tion i examined in the context of government’s participation in educa- 


schoo Ssues covered include legal framework within which states regulate 
$, rights of students and teachers, obligations to avoid discrimination 


tons Provide equal educational opportunities, and role of courts, legisla- 
(S » and educational officials in resolving such issues. (Research Paper) 
Pring—day) 
3 
Legislative Drafting (2) Zweben 


dy : à "e TUER : : 
i cd instruction and practice in legislative drafting; overview of leg- 
* Process with emphasis on legislative drafting. Enrollment limited 


Students, (Problem Assignments) (Spring—evening) 
M Seminar: C i 
s nar: Constitutional Law (2) Green, Silard 
0i 1 A 
e study of contemporary problems in constitutional law; process of 
c" utonal litigation; problems of effectuating constitutional guarantees. 
arch Paper) (Fall—day) 
3 Somi 
inar: American Legal History (2) Lowther 


n 
E o» Outbreak of the Revolution at Lexington and Concord to the 
Sign; John Marshall. An examination of men, events, and movements 
tiy Cant in the unfolding of our laws and legal institutions in this forma- 
Place of d of our national life, including a critical examination of the 
aWyer d € lawyer in a revolutionary age. Comparison of the role of the 
the role uring the politically and socially unsettled time of Marshall with 
* of the lawyer in today's troubled scene. Members of the seminar 
* results of their research and thought either by oral or written 
Course. * grade of CR (Credit) or NC (No Credit) is given for this 
roblem Assignments) (Fall—as arranged) 

39 lofesc; 

ic Yum Responsibility (2) Sharpe, Upton 
Financi Problems in civil and criminal litigation. Loyalty to the client. 
Procedu of legal services. Etiquette of acquiring and retaining clients. 
res and problems in legal discipline. Special responsibilities of the 


*frces424 
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government lawyer. Ethical conduct of judges. Issues in 
practice. Ethical responsibilities of law professors. Plea 
of the American Bar Association. Sharpe (Examination 
and Paper) (Spring—day and evening) 


597 Independent Studies (arr.) 


Limited to teaching fellows. The proposed pro 
submitted to a faculty member in writing and approved 
ginning of the semester. May not be elected for more 
hours of credit. (Fall and spring) 


y 

598 Research in Public Law (2) pave 1 
Limited to graduate students with at least a B average who stu ryder 
seminar or comparable course in field of proposed re culty y 
responsible for obtaining an adviser from the full-time keg ub 
willing to sponsor their resedrch. This adviser's name m hin th $ 

to the Dean at registration. Work must be completed with pprova! al of 


Students may repeat this course once for credit with 
Dean. (Research Paper) (Fall, spring, summer) 


599—600 Thesis (2-2) 


Students must register for two successive semesters. It 
that they not register for both sections in one semester. 
summer) 


gram of qud 2! 


pro ME rf 
— (ner 


gi 


prior 
than te 


ic 


|, | 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMS IN RESEARCH 
AND INSTRUCTION 


| ENVIRONMENTAL LAW PROGRAM 
"tto, » 
"^" Reitze 
Wir 
"ei mental Law Program seeks to provide both academic and clini- 
MN m i» environmental law field. The program is predicated on an 
eld o Tmation and experience between the academic community and 
Wion, » Practicing attorney. The result is a forum for presentation, 
Qum is cPlementation of legal avenues to cope with the critical en- 
èd throu es of the present and future generations. These goals are 
84 courses, seminars, research projects, and clinical activities. 


tà, GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS PROGRAM 
" J. Ginsburg 
lehen.: 
dr ida è government contracts program provides continuing instruc- 
» lea A and government personnel in this field and a program of 
we Progra the Master of Laws degree in Government Procurement 
N Problems m includes (1) short seminars, (2) one-week courses in ad- 
i, rary s in the field, (3) an annual institute treating a problem of 
"Y Materia ance (4) an annual conference in a major area, (5) com- 
Wi à als for use in current courses, (6) publication of a series of 
N, ating special problems in the field, and (7) special research 


" TERNATIONAL AND COMPARATIVE LAW PROGRAM 

Op 

tite pl- Mallison 

tohi ector H, J, Liebesny 

T 4 ives 

sty inte the International and Comparative Law Program are to pro- 
Obje the processes of international law and foreign legal systems. 

in international law are to provide a better understanding 
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jon? 
of decision-making, sanction processes, legal institutions, and the wt 
between domestic and international law. Specific objectives in comp pf 
include understanding of the basic institutions of civil law couniri* r1. 
ception of civil law and common law in non-Western countries, s ovn 
of decisional law and judicial review in selected legal systems. ity ri 
which are needed to promote the rule of law in the world commun ic det 
considered. International aspects of business transactions and econom m. inf 
ment are included in the Program. The objectives of the progran, p. of 
mented through course work and seminars for both J.D. and post- 
students and through research and writing in pertinent fields. 


LAND USE MANAGEMENT AND CONTROL PROGRAM 


Director J.M. Brown 


„tionship f | 
relat " 


The soci: - ic. tec ic: ` ; egal inter 
The social, economic, technological, political, and legal in esourtes © all 


erated by the fact that land is a basic, limited-supply natural ^ uses, P] 
of being subjected to differing but concurrent public and privi mo 
growing number of issues involving management policy and con use P 
Which are of critical concern to the future of the nation. 
agement and Control Program, through a combination of acac 0 | 
and game-simulation processes, seeks to provide an understanding i ef 
and pending problems, needs, means, and opportunities for solutio | 
to this developing area of national concern. f 


LAW, SCIENCE, AND TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 


Director H.P. Green re 
The Law, Science, and Technology Program deals with the recip "tud / 
ships between law and science, providing courses, seminars, resa ib 
publications to equip the legal profession to deal more gne preset” 
social, economic, political, and legal consequences of the nation 
sive commitment to scientific progress, | 


PATENT LAW PROGRAM 
Director Irving Kayton Wh 


1 D and "t. 
The Patent Law Program is designed for students in the Já e of paten 
degree programs whose intentions are to specialize in the prae p 
During the past eight years an organized program has been n ask a 
as complete and as integrated a collection of courses in patent ar mof 
The course offerings in patent law now total 17 semester hour» yl 
any other law school in the United States. In addition, ood " i 
and copyright law are also available (see the “Patent and o 
Law” area of specialization in the “Advanced Courses” pp e rd 
for a complete list and detailed description of the patent law t with 2 ol 
The object of the Patent Law Program is to provide the stude sc wil 
tration in patent law at a level of specialization and maturity 
advancement more rapidly in this field. 
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| ASSOCIATION 
"ectop of L " i — 
aw Alumni Relations Clifford A. Dougherty, J.D.(W.H.) 1964 


R Qoi 
"Y with ASHINGTON LAW ASSOCIATION was founded in 1912 and has been 
à in the pee General Alumni Association since 1926. Its purposes as 
4 umn) tution are to promote high standards of legal education, to 
Ni of "e of the school in close touch with one another, especially with 
lh Whereabo, E classes, to gather and publish at intervals information as 
* Schoo uts and activities of these alumni, and to further the interests 
ie le me 
ity oo are those who have matriculated in the school or National 
aulty TN left in good standing, and any member or former member 
Nt co he school. Active members are those eligible members who 
ntributors to the Law Annual Support Program of the University 
TS of the George Washington Law Association. 
i a Plans publication periodically of the Law Alumni Directory. 
Th at di urged to keep the Alumni Office informed of their where- 
Lr Ly Irectory information can be kept up to date. 
tion, p eni Office is in the University Library, 2130 H Street, N.W., 
V. 20052. 
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Ur, 
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OFFICERS FOR 1977-78 
den i 
Pheng, hard A. Ward, B.A. 1961, J.D. (W.H.) 1965; Arlington, Va. 
"y Betty Ann Thompson, B.A. 1946, LL.B. 1948; Arlington, Va. 
ur ed H. Daly, J.D. 1966; Washington, D.C. 
ofp, “tShall C. Gardner, B.S. 1943, J.D. 1955; Bowie, Md. 
M p lors: 
x, F, pa Per, J.D. 1975; Falls Church, Va. 
hat A. Rawon, J.D. 1971; Washington, D.C. 
hy tC, Ben LL.M. 1960; Washington, D.C. 
NA L es Jr., LL.B. 1965; Houston, Texas 
by Elder Bro? J.D. 1963; Washington, D.C. 
ij, Bum, py o B-A. 1971, J.D. 1974, Arlington, Va. 
amt. Cac B. (W.D.) 1924, LL.D. 1970; New York, N.Y. 
bey Chae} Ch man II, J.D. 1968; Alexandria, Va. 

S Crutch amer, J.D. 1958; Washington, D.C. 

field, Jr., B.A. 1960, J.D. 1963, Washington, D.C. 
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Frankie Sue Del Papa, J.D. 1974; Washington, D.C. 
Allen T. Eaton, J.D. 1970; Washington, D.C. 

Daniel R. Efroymson, J.D. 1972; Indianapolis, Ind. 

M. Byron Fisher, J.D. 1964; Salt Lake City, Utah 
George E. Goodwin, J.D. 1955; Dallas, Texas 

Joseph G. Hitselberger, LL.B. 1957; Arlington, Va. 
Neil B. Kabatchnick, J.D. 1954; Silver Spring, Md. 
Alan Kay, B.A. 1957, J.D. 1959; Washington, D.C. 
Jacob S. Levin, J.D. 1949; Upper Marlboro, Md. 
Lawrence S. Margolis, LL.B. 1961; Washington, D.C. 
Don W. Martens, J.D. 1963; Orange, Calif. 

Robert C. Miller, J.D. 1966; Arlington, Va. 

Carl A. Modecki, LL.B. 1967; Boston, Mass. 

Donald A. Rowe, LL.B. 1965; Cleveland, Ohio 

Robert E. Smylie, J.D. 1942, LL.D. 1960; Boise, Idaho 
Earl R. Stanley, J.D. 1949, LL.M. 1950; Washington, D.C. 
Robert G. Stone, LL.B 1967; Hollywood, Fla. 

James R. Stoner, LL.B. 1952; Washington, D.C. 

John P. Sutton, J.D. 1963; San Francisco, Calif. 

Kirby L. Turnage, Jr., J.D. 1964; Athens, Ga. 


Alexander W. Whitaker, J.D. (W.H.) 1972; Washington, D.C. 


George H. Whitcomb, LL.B. 1966; Denver, Colo. 
Ronald A. Willoner, LL.B. 1960; College Park, Md. 
George F. Wilsey, Jr., J.D. 1958; St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Joseph S. Wright, Jr., LL.B. 1963; Chicago, Ill. 


Oscar A. Zabel, J.D. 1926 1959; washi 


Marion Edwyn Harrison, ex officio, LL.B. 1954, LL.M. 
D.C. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 


HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


RG 
College VASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The Colum- 
Ni 1873 the District of Columbia. The name of the institution was 
te. Universi to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George Wash- 
IM ity. The debt of the University to George Washington, whose 
Wa I5 an intangible one. 


| EM ington, as President and as private citizen, had urgently insisted 
M tha ablish 


) 
| 
Ü 


my at, Whi neat of a National University in the Federal City. There he 
1 OF the pne being instructed in the arts and sciences, students from all 
jugi, | try would acquire the habits of good citizenship, throwing off 


m Y, of and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the practice, as well as 
Washin republican government. To further the materialization of his 
in Oe en saan left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potomac Company “to- 
», Of Saent of a University to be established within the limits of the 
k ambin, under the auspices of the General Government, if that 
extend incline to extend a fostering hand towards it.” The Con- 
hi "Ad yy ed a fostering hand." The Potomac Company passed out of 
«Jg E ashington’s bequest became worthless. 
“tary Urge 4. of Washington’s hopes, but motivated primarily by a great 
pM layme and the need for a learned clergy, a group of dedicated min- 
TN of Co Sponsored a movement for the establishment of a college in 
y, her Rice lumbia, Inspired largely by the zeal and energy of the Rever- 
Im a Koy raised funds for the purchase of a site and petitioned 
) T Which ^ arter. After much delay and amendment, Congress granted a 
ty“ the ^45 approved by President Monroe on February 9, 1821. To 
ipio llege's nonsectarian character it provided "that persons of 
ta Ton *nomination shall be capable of being elected Trustees; nor 
Ny,” into e] as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be refused ad- 
thereof college, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, or ad- 
igi lb the enti Or or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion.” 
wS = T€ time when the institution was known as Columbian College, 
dnt? Posen tered on College Hill, a tract of forty-six and a half acres 
iy e - Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets extending north from Flor- 
Vip ew bat beyond Columbia Road. The Medical School was 
* For the better part of the Columbian University period, the 
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wr 

buildings of the University were situated along H Street between Thirtt* 
Fifteenth Streets. p def 
During the last half century the University's present plant has er i 
in that section of the old First Ward familiarly known as “FORE, "Aw 
between Nineteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of PennsylVan nu 
The area contains several reminders of historic interest to the Unive first I 
ident Monroe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. as fo 
ident of the Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown T pti 
years the pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, ei "OH 
selected Twenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National | 
had hoped to see established. Colleg? of 


' 


The University as it is now organized consists of Columbian d science í 
and Sciences (undergraduate); the Graduate School of Arts ag t y 
professional schools, which include the National Law Center 4 duc 


of Medicine and Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, quis 
Government and Business Administration, Public and Internation? 9 
College of General Studies; the Division of University Students; 
Sessions; and the Division of Experimental Programs. is gover 

The George Washington University is privately endowed and ! ^ of 
a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of which the president IS 
member. 


ACADEMIC STATUS 


The George Washington University is accredited by its » 
agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary of U 
University is on the approved list of the American Associatio 


: : : : afi oaro. 
Women and is a member of the College Entrance Examination 


regional rool f 


LOCATION 


The University is in downtown Washington, between Penns d 
19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas e Cott 
House, the World Bank, the United States Information Agency, Inte y 
Gallery of Art, the Department of State, the Department of vient 
General Services Administration, the National Academy © " 


Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts. 


The Board of Trustees — - 


E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S., Chairman Emeritus 


Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman 

Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 

James M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

Thaddeus A. Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary BE i 


George M. Bunker, B.S. 
Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
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h 
i, tënderson Clark, B.A. 
pline “Clausen, J.D. 
Mic Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 
hoa" C. Cook, B.A., M.B-A., J.D, LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
M ; Danzansky, B.A., J.D. | 
"hy Dudley, B.A. in Govt. | 
by pean, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. | 
CN lliott, M.A., Ed. D., LL.D., President of the University, ex officio | 
lig e Graham, B.A. | 
Dh Hoffman, B.S. | 
MA Jon Shes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. l 
ly tings 
ij, Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. 

ard, L.H.D., LL.D., D.Pol.S. 
taigi Levine, B.A., M.D. 
KM Lunding, LLB. LLD. 
tino nl bank, B.A., M.B.A. 
lai. W: Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. | 
te Pollin Pinkett, B.A. 
NUN m B.A. in Gowt. 
t Pley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 

Lith 

ee cu B.S.C. 


| 
Mine aS CE: | 
Phe ilk Inson, B.S. J.D. 
hee Q p Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. | | 
EM weh, B.S., J.D. | 
"ight, LL.B., LL.D. ! 


lag HONORARY TRUSTEES 


ily Duncan 
NUM Ellison, BA rr B. LL.D. | 
| 


NEN Grosvenor, R B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
MUR. H B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. 


UM Unter. 1 
At B, nig i^ B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
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Officers ol -Administration 


THE UNIVERSITY 


Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President NU 
Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President fo 
Affairs | 


coli 


Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development P side! d 
Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr, B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice ^" 
Treasurer 


William David Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budgeting irs 

Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Vice President for Medical Af resad | 

Carl James Lange, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and on i 

Louis Harkey Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies 
Projects , 

Frederick Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller i presidet. 

William Parkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed. Vice 
Student Affairs 

Robert Gebhardtsbauer, B.A., M.A., Registrar 

Joseph Young Ruth, B.A., Director of Admissions 
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Robert Kramer, B.A., LL.B., Dean of the National Law Center 

W. Wallace Kirkpatrick, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the " 
Center lal we | 

Edward Andrew Potts, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the Nation 
ter, for Graduate Studies, Research, and Projects 


N ational 4 


The Law Library 


Hugh Yancey Bernard, Jr., B.A., B.S. in L.S., J.D., Librarian Lit 
Robert Gordon Bidwell, B.S., LL.B., M.S. in L.S., Associate 4 
Management and Planning j Librar" | 
Malinda Carpenter Lee, B.A., M.A., M.S. in L.S., Associate y 
Technical Services pE > or P | 
James Stephen Heller, B.A., M.L.S., J.D., Associate Law Libra 


Services 
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a bx Faculty and Staff of Instruction* 


i 

ald § 
Ymi : 

Une, piter Colclough, Professor Emeritus of Law; Dean of Faculties 

Karo, p "rector Emeritus of the Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Re- 

i, im "Stitute 


i » U, : : 
i 1946, Mo Naval Academy; LL.B. 1935, Sc.D. 1961, George Washington University; 
im lenberg College; LL.D. 1958, Dickinson School of Law 


d, Oma : 
ta, LL Fryer, Professor Emeritus of Law 
N mes H; p 1924, George Washington University; J.D. 1925, Yale University 
by, n, Professor Emeritus of Law 
s Washi ell University; LL.B. 1939, S.J.D. 1942, Brooklyn Law School; LL.M. 1948, 
i, Selwyn Mi niversity 
Ving 38, Wir iller, Professor Emeritus of Law 

oj? "liamette University; LL.B. 1949, Stanford University; J.S.D. 1959, Yale 
m 

th 


à 6 Uni urdock, Professor Emeritus of Law 

| m Versity of Chicago; LL.B. 1924, Harvard University 

A. igy ard Nutti , 

l Ed 1D, 19 utting, Professor Emeritus of Law 

us xenity 30, University of Iowa; LL.M. 1932, S.J.D. 1933, Harvard University; LL.D. 
» Di 


D E Pittsburgh; Litt.D. 1957, Geneva College; L.H.D. 1957, Seton Hill College: 


UM n School of Law 


th 


YM 
Uu Ma 
A, jo ATSh 
d zal Albert, Professor of Law 
ty “aceton University; LL.B. 1959, Harvard University; LL.M. 1962, New York 


Shy 
; osi x Professorial Lecturer in Law 
iy ur" Washington University 
M Bg. job Professor of Law 
E 962, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; J.D. 1965, Columbia University 
j LN p Aoc 
Ol 


(tmi, ly E a rofessors, Assistant Professors, and the Librarian of the Law Library con- 

Ui, Ali. ut National Law Center. The President of the University, the Vice President 

Verity Libr; Registrar of the University, the Director of Admissions of the University, 
arian are ex oficio members of the faculty. 
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sf? 
Jerome Aure Barron, Professor of Law corse weil 
B.A. 1955, Tufts University; LL.B. 1958, Yale University; LL.M. 1960, G 
University 


Robert Howard Becker, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


iversi 
B.S.S. 1951, City University of New York, City College; J.D. 1954, Yale University 


Alan Berkeley, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1964, Cornell University; J.D. 1967, Georgetown University ibro); 


Li 
Hugh Yancey Bernard, Jr., Professor of Law; Librarian of the ia wot, 0 
B.A. 1941, University of Georgia; B.S. in L.S. 1947, Columbia University; J 
Washington University 
Marjorie Harriette Borders, Adjunct Instructor in Law 
B.S. 1968, J.D. 1972, Howard University 


James Milton Brown, Professor of Law; Director of the Land Us 


and Control Program 
B.A. 1943, University of Illinois; J.D. 1963, University of Florida 


Brian Garrett Brunsvold, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1960, Iowa State University of Science and Technology; J.D. 
University 

Gerald Martin Caplan, Professor of Law 
B.A. 1959, M.A. 1960, J.D. 1963, Northwestern University 


Milton Michael Carrow, Visiting Professor of Law 
B.A. 1933, Syracuse University; J.D. 1937, Harvard University j 


Herbert Chabot, Professorial Lecturer in Law pis Univers 
B.A. 1952, City University of New York, City College; LL.B. 1957, Columb! 
1964, Georgetown University 


James Philip Chandler, Professor of Law y of Califor” 


B.A. 1963, University of California, Berkeley; J.D. 1970, Universit 
LL.M. 1971, Harvard University 


e Mana 


a 
1967, Georst V 


Robert Howard Chanin, Professorial Lecturer in Law Yale univers! 
B.A. 1956, City University of New York, Brooklyn College; LL.B. 1959, | 
1961, Columbia University 

*John Cibinic, Jr., Professor of Law ; 

B.A. 1956, University of Pittsburgh; J.D. 1960, George Washington University 

Louis Richard Cohen, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1962, LL.B. 1966, Harvard University 

Sheldon Stanley Cohen, Professorial Lecturer in Law " 
B.A. in Govt. 1950, J.D. 1952, George Washington University irec | 


Thomas Francis Courtless, Jr., Professor of Law and of Sociology " 
a 


the Institute of Law, Psychiatry, and Criminology 
B.A. 1955, Pennsylvania State University; M.A. 1960, Ph.D. 


Clair Allan Cripe, Professorial Lecturer in Law ' 
B.A. 1954, Oberlin College; LL.B. 1957, Harvard University 


Warren Davis, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law 


1966, University 4 


B.S.F.S. 1969, J.D. 1974, Georgetown University W 

G Rene Delaume, Professorial Lec in Law X 
eorges Kene elaume, Professorial Lecturer in La 953 Georg? | 
Diplóme de Docteur en Droit 1947, University of Paris; M.Comp.L. 199^ l 
Universi J 
ty ot | 


Alessandra Luini del Russo, Professorial Lecturer in Law of Pavii M 
Doctor Litterarum 1939, University of Milan; Dr.Jur. 1943, University 
1949, George Washington University oit 


Paul Gerald Dembling, Professorial Lecturer in Law , Washingt?” 
B.A. 1940, M.A. 1942, Rutgers—The State University; J.D. 1951, George 


James Francis Doherty, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


iversitY 
B.A. 1953, Catholic University of America; LL.B. 1957, Georgetown Us 


* Leave of absence, fall 1978; sabbatical leave, spring 1979 
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"SM D 
u cm Oyle, Adjunct Instructor in Law 
"leto rinity College (Connecticut); J.D. 1975, Northwestern University; LL.M. 1977, 


Diversity 


0 i a 
Ua gert Dunner, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
| i "S. 1953, Purdue University; J.D. 1958, Georgetown University 

Tancic T5 H H « 
u py ois Field, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
N Weni | LLAEPSty of Notre Dame; M.A. 1958, University of Oxford; J.D. 1961, Harvard 
MM 'M. 1968, Georgetown University 

EE... 
M 1966 aklin Fielding, Associate Professor of Law 
Yaty * St. John's College (Maryland); M.A. 1969, J.D. 1973, University of Chicago 
Tancic Eien: : } 
My i ancis Fiscina, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
^n University“ University; M.D, 1967, University of Rochester; J.D. 1973, George Wash- 
el Ri 
c i > 

M 1939, hard Flyer, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
" Pog "B. 1962, University of Michigan 

Iu, : : 
^q 1965, » Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
1 oh e University; J.D. 1971, Harvard University 
l n P 1 
DN ly Gallagher, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
» "iy anova University; J.D. 1974, Loyola University, New Orleans; LL.M. 1975, Yale 


tt y 
tro : ; 
"ts p me Ginsburg, Professor of Law; Director of the Government Con- 


Tee 
ia St 
li, 1958, when Gold, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
; d Pat Seton University; LL.B. 1961, LL.M. 1962, Harvard University 
pn Green, Professor of Law; Director of the Law, Science, and 
) Aa, To rogram 
NS Reig 1948, University of Chicago 
^ loy Hambrick, Professor of Law 


» Wo 
Brog Ord College; LL.B. 1942, Duke University 


3 Harr; : : 

UNT jJrington, Adjunct Instructor in Law 

a art hor of Oklahoma; J.D. 1976, George Washington University 
66, mp tman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


! ' MB, n " 
pi A. 1968, Columbia University; J.D. 1972, George Washington University 


d e M ‘ à 1 
QN 1947, d Airlie Professor of Medical and Public Affairs 
Me University of Louisville; M.D. 1953, University of Vermont; J.D. 1958, George 


4, 0 
Las Hedeman, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 


' Gett, 

ha hiver Durg College; J.D. 1968, University of Maryland; LL.M. 1972, George Wash- 
U peick 
i Bs, po Heller III, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

NY . 9n University; M.A. 1960, LL.B. 1963, Harvard University 
^l 19609, Geo Professorial Lecturer in Law 

ay Win Bla Institute of Technology; J.D. 1967, American University 

31 


erma : " " 
956. New - Professorial Lecturer in Law 


l tm ork University; J.D. 1959, Syracuse University; LL.M. 1960, Yale University 
1 a , ^ 

a p JD, ~ rofessorial Lecturer in Law 
ib i Rg) er H » New York University; LL.M. 1966, George Washington University 
my Irs r . 

ty R Ish, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

wn University; J.D, 1972, American University 


Hopki = x 
^v, Unive Pins, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
y of Michigan; J.D. 1967, LL.M. 1971, George Washington University 


tave, f 
fall semester 1978. 
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Oliver Austin Houck, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1960, Harvard University; J.D. 1967, Georgetown University 


Tao-tai Hsia, Professorial Lecturer in Law yale ll 


LL.B. 1945, National Cheng-chi University. China: LL.M. 1950, J.S.D. 1952, 


" : ; z 9 
Radwan Jabri, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law we 1970, 9 
LL.B. 1965, University of Aleppo; M.C.L. 1968, University of Miami; L 
1972, George Washington University 


John Wingfield Jackson, Adjunct Professor of Law 
B.S. 1928, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1932, George Washingto! 
Calvin Patrick Johnson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1968, University of Santa Clara; J.D. 1971, Stanford University 


Charles Richard Johnston, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law iversitY 
B.A. 1970, Ohio Wesleyan University; J.D. 1973, United States International Un 


Alan Hirsh Kaplan, Professorial Lecturer in Law ity 
B.A. 1951, LL.M. 1957, New York University; LL.B. 1954, Harvard Univers! am 
1 - Ti I 
*Irving Kayton, Professor of Law; Director of the Patent Law Prog gD. is 
B.A. 1951, Cornell University; LL.B. 1957, New York University; LL.M. f | 
Columbia University " 
: ys. Mi 
David Israel Kempler, Visiting Professor of Law 
B.S. 1963, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1966, University 
Georgetown University 
John Alexander Kendrick, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1942, LL.B. 1943, George Washington University 


Edward Kirby, Professorial Lecturer in Law " 
No | 


n University 


. Ib 
of Connecticut; 


E 


B.S. 1951, M.D. 1956, Howard University the 
W. Wallace Kirkpatrick, Professor of Law; Associate Dean of 


Law Center 
B.A. 1934, LL.B. 1938, Harvard University 


Maurice Klitzman, Professorial Lecturer in Law versity 
B.S. in M.E. 1948, Purdue University; J.D. 1951, George Washington Uni 


Jason David Kogan, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Law E 
- ton Univers 


B.A. 1966, Pennsylvania State University; J.D. 1969, George Washing Center 
Robert Kramer, Professor of Law; Dean of the National Law 

B.A. 1935, LL.B. 1938, Harvard University 
Henry West Leeds, Professorial Lecturer in Law of michig” 


B.S. in Econ, 1953, University of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1956, University 
Jack Lewis, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1965, Brown University; J.D. 1969, Cornell University off 


Robinwyn Dietrich Lewis, Adjunct Instructor in Law yD. 19% 
B.A. 1965, Swarthmore College; M.A. 1971, University of Penns 
Washington University 

Ronald Burton Lewis, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
B.A. 1962, LL.B. 1965, Harvard University 

Jerome Bernard Libin, Professorial Lecturer in Law yj 
B.S. 1956, Northwestern University; J.D. 1959, University of Michigan dinatof: 

, paid id i 

Herbert Joseph Liebesny, Visiting Professor of Law; Coor 
Legal Training Program 
J.D. 1935, University of Vienna 

Barry London, Lecturer in Law 
B.S. 1968, J.D. 1971, University of Pennsylvania 

David Clark Long, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law - 
B.A. 1961, M.A. 1963, University of Hawaii; J.D. 1966, University of Ch! 


ylvania; 


— Or 


* On sabbatical leave, 1978-79 
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MT 
AI €n Lowther, Professor of Law 
li, ." Harvard University; LL.B. 1951, University of Virginia 
p omas Mallison, Professor of Law; Director of the International 
U s f08ram 


94, , 
Ay University of Washington; LL.B. 1948, Vanderbilt University; J.S.D. 1967, Yale 


Gu; 
a Uilbert 
w, Colne 


Nth and 
K we Mancini, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
‘te Fran niversity of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1973, Temple University 
A 1959 d Mathews, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
b pon College, New York; J.D. 1962, Union University, New York; LL.M. 1964, 
diy niversity 


alsch, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
f the Holy Cross; J.D. 1968, University of Connecticut 


ar 
iig p? Mayo, Professor of Law; Vice President for Policy Studies and 
1949 jects 


lg, "0 
QN Us. Naval Academy; LL.B. 1949, University of Virginia; J.S.D. 1953, Yale 


«C : : 
IN 1963, we Professorial Lecturer in Law 
Maiy "** Virginia University; LL.B. 1966, Duke University; LL.M. 1967, New York 
Pr; 
M p akli : i ; 
Ai € McMullin, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
1 Hu Ollege; J.D. 1966, Catholic University of America 


l l : 

um i MeNamara, Adjunct Instructor in Law 
ens * 1967, University of Virginia 

ye rn Merrifield, Lobingier Professor of Jurisprudence and Com- 


Uy 
» LL, 
IP Pete B. 1941, University of Minnesota; M.P.A. 1942, S.J.D. 1956, Harvard University 
e, u Michaely, Jr., Professorial Lecturer in Law 
ux Leo * 1956, University of Notre Dame 
tuas. Yu Miller, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

Veni niversity; J.D. 1968, Georgetown University; LL.M. 1975, George Washing- 


V sS Hil : 

Ay ol Mirel, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

ly Mitchel] College; LL.B. 1961, Columbia University 
i, Gea Professorial Lecturer in Law 

iy Ha * Washington University 


"Nl MPLS Moore, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
ty thon * 1953, George Washington University 
Se Uninet uoio, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
M ittia ly of Pennsylvania; J.D. 1961, Harvard University 
584, Prince Muys, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
ark University; LL.B. 1957, Stanford University 
» races? Jr., Professor of Law 
Kf Step " n University; J.D. 1957, George Washington University 
TN Govt, A Unzio, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
ur M > LL.B. 1960, George Washington University 
M, City o essorial Lecturer in Law 
N Miche o niversity of New York, City College; LL.B. 1937, Brooklyn Law School 
lo Univers ea, Visiting Associate Professor of Law 
ing tielg ity of Notre Dame; J.D. 1972, University of Michigan 
yn Lay Cen Oppenheim, Distinguished Scholar and Adviser in the Na- 
ter 


A. 
M, George d. Columbia University; J.D. 1926, S.J.D. 1929, University of Michigan; 
ashington University 
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Robert Eugene Park, Professor of Law Univeni 
B.S. 1952, B.A. 1957, J.D. 1961, University of Florida; LL.M. 1965, Yale 


David Andreas Peterson, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law ington yo? 
B.A. 1964, Occidental College; J.D. 1967, M.B.A. 1968, George Washi 
M.P.A. 1974, Harvard University; Ph.D. 1975, Johns Hopkins University 
Harvey Pitt, Professorial Lecturer in Law i 
B.A. 1965, City University of New York, City College; J.D. 1968, St. Jo 
York 


Maximilian Pock, Professor of Law 
J.D. 1958, University of Iowa; S.J.D. 1962, University of Michigan 
Edward Andrew Potts, Professor of Law; Associate Dean 0 


Center, for Graduate Studies, Research, and Projects verii 
B.A. 1949, University of Michigan; LL.B. 1952, George Washington Unive 


hos Uni 


f the yation 


Bernard Ramundo, Professorial Lecturer in Law a, 19510 
B.A. 1947, City University of New York, City College; LL.B. 1949, M. 
University; Ph.D. 1966, American University d 

Sara B. Rearden, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law JD. 196% y 


B.A. 1964, North Carolina Agricultural and Technical State University; y 


University 7 onmen 

4 1 < í nyir 
Arnold Winfred Reitze, Professor of Law; Director of the Env! j 
Program ensiy © 


Univ 
B.A. 1960, Fairleigh Dickinson University; J.D. 1962, Rutgers—The State 


*David Robinson, Jr., Professor of Law m vov | 
B.A. 1950, Reed College; J.D. 1956, Columbia University; LL.M. 1965, Ha 
Susan Deller Ross, Visiting Professor of Law 
B.A. 1964, Knox College; J.D. 1970, New York University J 
Donald Phillip Rothschild, Professor of Law . LLM 1966 ^ | 
B.A. 1950, University of Michigan; J.D. 1965, University of Toledo; 
University " m 
Joseph Michael Francis Ryan, Jr., Professorial Lecturer i" La geo? Ù 


B.A. 1943, St. Joseph's College, Pennsylvania; LL.B. 1950, LL.M. 1952, 
Judge, District of Columbia Court of General Sessions 
Michael Sanders, Professorial Lecturer in Law University 
B.S. 1960, LL.B. 1964, New York University; LL.M. 1967, Georgetown 
John Edward Scheuermann, Associate Professorial Lecturer 
B.A. 1966, St. Michael’s College; J.D. 1973, Georgetown University 


Lewis Aaron Schiller, Professor of Law vis universi 
B.A. 1950, LL.B. 1952, University of Texas at Austin; M.A. 1958, TU! 


Karen K. Schneiderman, Adjunct Instructor in Law Universit) 
B.A. 1968, Southern Methodist University; J.D. 1975, George Washington à 


. s è 38 
Frank Schnidman, Professorial Lecturer in Law 974, Geori* 
B.S. 1970, Springfield College; J.D. 1973, Union University; LI M. 197^ 
University 
Richard L. Schwaab, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law be 
B.S. 1967, University of Wisconsin; J.D. 1971, George Washington Unive 


f Teresa Moran Schwartz, Professor of Law 

B.A. 1965, Stanford University; J.D. 1971, George Washington University 
Lawrence W. Secrest III, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

B.A. 1965, American University; J.D. 1968, George Washington Unive 
Lester Barry Seidel, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


niv 
B.A. 1966, University of Michigan; J.D. 1969, George Washington U 
University of Missouri—Columbia 


rsity f 


* On sabbatical leave, fall semester 1978. 


t On sabbatical leave, 1978-79. 
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hs Seidelson. Professor of Law 
à "L3. 1956, University of Pittsburgh 
IN ses Sharpe, Professor of Law and of Medical and Public Affairs 
iy "iVemity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; LL.B. 1955, S.J.D. 1969, Harvard 


TN 
Ii A ; 
Mig Professorial Lecturer in Law 

b "5. 1952, Columbia University 

Wake En Singer, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


Re x 963, University of Pennsylvania; LL.B. 1966, Harvard University 
u ^w Sirul 


‘Tulnik, Professor of Law; Director of Clinical Programs 
"Minor fanklin and Marshall College; J.D. 1968, Boston University; LL.M. 1970, George 


ey Or niversity 
uj mam Skinker, Clerk of the Trial Practice Court 
Neg ^. eorge Washington University 
hy walls Protec 
w, 964 Tu. Ofessor of Law 
"iy ^ Tuskegee Institute; J.D. 1967, Harvard University; LL.M. 1975, Georgetown Uni- 


is 
ly avi 
A ig, 4 Solomon, Professor of Law 
TN ornel] University; J.D. 1966, Yale University 


AN Sonde, Professorial Lecturer in Law 


` 196 rid University of New York, City College; LL.B. 1964, New York University; 

NS ' “eorgetown University 

a 

- ns Starrs, Professor of Law 

N ic 58, St, John's University, New York; LL.M. 1959, New York University 
ar £ . $ 

Num Wi Steenland, Jr., Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 

UM ‘= 1970, George Washington University 


^ è 
M" TN Stevas, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
"ep y * “LB. 1951 


ij Benn » George Washington University 
RUN M Stevenson, Jr., Professor of Law 
Hg, Mell University; J.D. 1969, Harvard University 


la : Stran ^ 

Y P by Adjunct Instructor in Law 

Me 1975, George Washington University 

la “Neth : I 

NU Uni Tankel, Professorial Lecturer in Law 

be Universi Sity of Illinois; J.D. 1963, Harvard University; LL.M. 1968, George Wash- 
u 


aX Top: 
1965, w.gbias, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
. ^^ 1967, University of Michigan; J.D. 1969, George Washington University 

i LID ker, Professorial Lecturer in Law 
W t **. 1963, University of Michigan 

0 i . 
^ n E Professorial Lecturer in Law 

1 Page m Kentucky University; J.D. 1940, Harvard University 
Mp.’ Vang allace, Jr., Adjunct Instructor in Law 

n *rbilt University; J.D. 1975, Columbia University 
M 9, Ohi aver, Professor of Law 

Tie ta eyan University; J.D. 1948, Case Western Reserve University 
"p, Comer 8, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Law 
ls at] University; J.D. 1968, University of Michigan 


4 i ‘ton, Oppenheim Professor of Antitrust and Trade Regulation 
JA Univers ECT 
l4 tlie h "Y of Maryland; J.D. 1948, George Washington University 

T^ A 

^t, | s les Professorial Lecturer in Law 
IN 49, Kalamazoo College; J.D. 1958, George Washington University 

"tica 

I 


‘Pring semester 1979, 
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Michael F. Zeldin, Adjunct Instructor in Law ad 
B.A. 1973, State University of New York at Binghamton; J.D. 
University 

Elyce Zenoff, Professor of Law 3 
B.S. 1951, University of Wisconsin; LL.B. 1954, Northwestern University 

Murray Zweben, Professorial Lecturer in Law 9, Gears? 
B.S. 1952, M.S. 1953, State University of New York at Albany; LL.B. 1959, 
Washington University 
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Day classes, 27, 50 
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LL.M. program, 20 
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COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAM 


COLUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Ams A 
ciate in Arts in General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Associate = 
Cartographic Science (A.S. in Cart.Sc.), Associate in Science in en 
in Geod.), Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of General Studies jen? 
Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Cartographie | pache 
in Cart. Sc.), Bachelor of Science in Geodesy (B.S. in Geod.), an 
Science in Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 

GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts ( 
Arts in Special Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arts 
ter of Forensic Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Music (Mus.M.)> 
ence (M.S.), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Teacher cial 
Science in Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), Master of Science 1n 
(M.S. in Sp.Std.) and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) : ‘ence ( 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES: Associate M a p 
Bachelor of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Healt Scie 
H.Sc.), and Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) LLM) 
NATIONAL LAW CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws ( wl 
ter of Comparative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative «y 
can Practice) (M.Comp.L. (Am.Prac.)) and Doctor of Jur! 
(S.J.D.) 

SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Sc 
gineering) (B.S. (C.E.)), Bachelor of Science ( Electrical ng i 
(E.E.)), Bachelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (P9. (MS) 
ter of Engineering Adminisration (M.E.A.), Master of Science (DS! 
neer (Engr.), Applied Scientist (App.Sc.) and Doctor of - in^ 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT: Bachelor of ^ 
tion (B.A. in Ed.), Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics ^ a 

ies (B.S. in H.K.L.S.), Master of Arts in Education (M.A. In Doctor ® 
Arts in Teaching (M.A.T.), Education Specialist (Ed.S.) an 

cation (Ed.D.) 

SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRAT 
Administration (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in Administra i 
Bachelor of Science in Health Care Administration (B.S. 10 aster of P 
of Arts in Health Care Administration (M.A. in H.C.A-); C A 
Administration (M.B.A.), Master of Public Administration rban ^ 
ter of Science in Administration (M.S. in Adm.), Master 0 

gional Planning (M. of Urb. and Reg.Plan.), Post-Master $ 

cate in Health Care Administration (Grad.Cert. in H.C.A- ‘tration 
ness Administration (D.B.A.) and Doctor of Public Adminis 
SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor ations 
Master of Arts (M.A.) and Master of Science in Intern 
(M.S.I.A.) 
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Master's, Professional, and Doctor's degrees. 

velop in the student the precious asset of a well-traine [n th 
applied to the attainment of our many national objectives. P 
times, it is necessary to search for quality. Students and fact ca 
portunity of assisting in the planning and implementation 0 voctives 
grams. Examination is made periodically of the School's obje j 
they relate to those established by the Engineering Council for 
velopment (ECPD). Emphasis includes such items as the oci 
e! 
ine 


the Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Scie vi aa 

The Cooperative Education Program in Engineering P e urit 
graduate engineering student with the opportunity to obtain " with "m 
dation in engineering education by combining academic learning he m 
first-hand experience in the student’s chosen field of engineering eng" 
earnings will help to pay for a major part of the cost 
education. 


c ineeri 4 led Science. 
and the School of Engineering and Applied (A academe 


The School of Engineering and Applie 
a university comprised of eight degree-granting sch 
environment of the nation’s capital is very favorable 
cultural development of the student. The metropolitan 
tains the second largest concentration of research 
United States, and the engineering component of 
extensive, offering many employment opportunities to fiort tow 

The atmosphere of the School is one of serious-minded ig 
development. Being a small school, it recognizes the be studen D 
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students 


graduate and graduate, has a primary 
and management in both scientific and engineering 4€ 
the School are successfully engaged in all fields of © 
management, government, and education. 

The philosophy of the School, which might be s 
for creativity, not conformity," has through the years T° 
and profound changes in the engineering profession. i 

The faculty of the School and I look forward to a close nase 
relationship with you. If you need additional informatio" 
to call upon the department chairmen or me. 
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Cerera Mbian College and the Graduate School of Arts 
i $h In ‘Ormation 

ation 


Cj 


Mergr 


Me oh line 
| Financial rAnancial Regulations 


: i Area, Inc. 
| C, "tium Of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan 
| ed for cademic and Administrative Computing 
| The eech a 


Re nd Hearing Clinic 
| Vete Ing Center 
| LN Benefits 


| Aly, Uther Information" 
Nu nti SSOCiations 
Th Life 


n ganization 
Wersity p; à 
| Mhe Bon Y Libraries 


Cer Of Trustees of the University 
A Scho E dministration 


7 of 
ngineering and Applied Science Faculty and Staff 


1978 


August 28 
August 29 


August 29-30 
t August 31—September 2 


September 4 
September 5 
November 1 


November 17 
November 22 
November 27 
December 1 
December 5 
December 11—20 


1979 


January 8 
January 9 


January 9-10 
Hanuary 11-13 


January 15 
February 1 


February 19 
March 1 


March 10 
March 19 
March 23 

April 1 


April 7 

April 20 

April 26-May 5 
May 6 


* This calendar is subject to change 
t The registration procedure and hours of registration w 


¢#2444 


THE CALENDAR, 


JL SEMESTER 


Orientation for new students from 
Monday ew 
Orientation and placement tests for all ® 
uate students Tuesday a) 
Advising for all students Tuesday FAT 
Registration—Tompkins Hall of Engin 
Saturday 

Application for February gradua 
istration 

Labor Day (holiday) Monday 
Classes begin Tuesday 
Application for spring semester 
day 

D.Sc. dissertations of February 
Thanksgiving recess begins after 
Classes resume Monday «dates due P 
Master's theses of February candida, 
Last day of fall semester classes 
Examination period Monday- 


tion due 9 1 


md 
financial i 


tes W 


candida 
ast di 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Orientation for new students 
Monday 1 new 
Orientation and placement tests for al 

ate students Tuesday l reines, 
Advising for all students Tuesde gear 
Registration—Tompkins Hall © df 
Saturday . n due 9 part 
Application for May graduation 
tion 

Spring-semester classes 
Deadline for submis 
financial aid applications 
Winter Convocation (ho 
Deadline for submission O 
transfer undergraduate student 
Thursday 

Spring recess begins after last 
Classes resume Monday 

D.Sc. dissertations of May 
Deadline for submission of SU 
80 graduate financial aid app : 
Master's theses of May candidate prid 
Last day of spring semester € as ard 
Examination period Thursday- 
Commencement Sunday 


from fore 


"T 
ill be stated ?P 


which is available well in advance of each semester 


22222 
ee uam j 


Å 


31 


AUGUST SEPTEMBER 


MTWTF 
1 

N m TE TE. 
13 14 15 

20 21 22 

27 28 29 


DECEMBER 


2 WERE 

1 

5.6 34.98 

12 13 14 15 
19 20 21 22 

5 26 27 28 29 


1979 


FEBRUARY MARCH 


MTWT 
1 
5 7 8 
12 14 15 
19 21 22 


26 


TOW-T 


4 
1 
18 
25 


13 
20 
27 


14 
21 


28 


15 


32 


29 


SEPTEMBER 


TWTF 


4*3 7$ 7 
11 12 13 

18 19 20 2 
25 26 27 2 


DECEMBER 
TWTFE 
5.607 

12 13 


19 20 
26 27 


"frteenea 


THE STUDY OF ENGINEERING 


The Meaning of Engineering and Applied Science gl 
À- fession 

THE RESPONSIBILITIES AND ACTIVITIES of the engineering jest of 0 

into every aspect of industry and research and into many field 'burio 


nd distil ug 


and the arts. Engineers face problems in the production à nica 
anica’ ^, ds 
uc 


types of manufactured products, including the design of mech ; 
and chemical processes, of equipment, and of plants in which suc br 
made; in the design and construction of a variety of structures p ying 
tunnels, harbors, and dams; in aircraft design and construction, ica ) 
plicated electronic equipment for control, guidance, and communi the ® 
operation of transportation systems; in the automotive industry» „neri 
in the £^ iw 


and space programs; in energy resources and power and ol; in 
c contr t yl 


transmission of power; in modern communication; in traffi 


: enb 
À a ^e : è . environme M 
ning; in public health and sanitation as it affects the c exa, 
ventilation and refrigeration. This list of applications is far y in which 
o 


does indicate, however, that engineering is a broad profess! 
are many opportunities to specialize. 


The Relationship of Engineering and Science o 
it is importan cid 


In any discussion of engineering and applied science, k 'cident's 9^ 
size the distinction between engineering and science. The P each "m 
Advisory Committee points out that the engineer and scienti ext 
important role on a team: “The scientist is one who seeks as the 7 
boundaries of knowledge in his chosen field. The engineer arenes %9 
combining the knowledge of science with a knowledge and ih to 9 


needs and limitations of human beings and of a human "T TM 
and create things for human use. . . . While scientists nar tools y 
basic knowledge, it is the engineers who have created the o" cor 
rials, and products that have revolutionized our daily lives, I 
living, and our national defense." i wledg y 
The work of engineers is a focal point at which scientifi 
of such knowledge as a service to society, financial consi concer d 
sources, and society's needs are interrelated. The engineer T cons! r 
fore, with the means for operating a dynamic society, and ion € Ae 
only whether the knowledge that exists will enable the creat d nd be | 
product, but also how the product can be built, who will use 
use will affect the environment in which it will operate. 


The Professional Engineer man fife J 
Engineers are concerned with the quality and preservation mmonly "m, 
gineer, as the term is used in this bulletin and as 1t 1$ um s C od 
in our society, refers to the person who makes use of tne ' benefit act 


and technology in an economically feasible manner for 
This process is complex and challenging. Although the : js 
curricula is certainly scientific, the engineer has not lost This reo g! 
in serving as an intellectual agent in the practical worlc , of eng! 
of the engineer arises from the breadth of the implications 
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Vy à; 
Tb as well as from the depth of the requirements for compe- 
Wi ‘ogy has radically rearranged human life in our time. There are 
ie that, although the threshold of space has been crossed, the 
TM E and engineering practice has been achieved, and break- 
TM een made in other areas, this impact of engineering on mod- 
à modest preview of the engineering of tomorrow. 


mtg Education and the Student 


i 
PRY cha 
fi, se and Progressing engineering activity requires an education for 
l ani d on fundamental principles of science. useful in applications 
^ li ng - m: society. In the fields of engineering and applied science 
i" faced Hute for demonstrated ability and competence to solve the 
ta ^^ Without question, achievement in particular courses of study 
l "Qually important, however, is the ability to analyze and inter- 
Wi ets of a problem, to formulate solutions, and to evaluate those 
“ale e a light of all available information. To assure that the under- 
tthe “ation will enable students to meet these important goals, the fac- 
MON —- Of Engineering and Applied Science periodically evaluates 
Im he undergraduate program. 
th ula of the School of Engineering and Applied Science are founded 
KE Principle of assisting the student in preparing for a career in engi- 
j'y, ried science. This philosophy requires that the student master 
R Meaning Which future practice will be based. An education centered 
N the ie ul Junction between theory and practice enables the engineer 
oua n any interests and opportunities that may develop. 
x Cy assumed, however, that only the intellectual elite should 
Wi educ; Y of engineering and applied science. Engineering, like medi- 
"hola. COn, science, history, government, and other disciplines, re- 
N hi # ut in any of these areas the prospective student who has not 
: elastic standing can find a place, if the student has genuine 
M * ject. The average student who is interested and willing to 
bn Ich can wins and applied science a rich and varied field of 
N U this n to satisfaction and success. It is difficult to make general- 
ty scien a, but students who have demonstrated an aptitude for 
P Yo en Ce and English will probably find the work of engineers and 
! Sineering and applied science satisfying and challenging. In- 
"i Mur and the desire to learn and to work hard are good 
Utther ‘s. College Board examinations may reveal the capacity to 
E Study in mathematics and science and their applications to 
ity pes OF college can “give” an education. It can offer only 
ub Bet" an education. The George Washington University's 
Unity t ng and Applied Science is a small school which provides 
Ticipa, "lose contact with faculty members, as well as the oppor- 
hel Tus student organizations, and in many other student ac- 
Eres the individual as the most important element in 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


History 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED S 
1884, as the Corcoran Scientific School of 
situated in the University Building then at 15th and 
School was named in honor of William W. Corcoran, 
of the Corporation from 1869 to 1888. Day and evening ut 
in literature, science, and technology and led to the degree ng 
Science, Civil Engineer, Mechanical Engineer, and Mining di 
School was among the first to accept women for degree a j 
neering. Stu 
In 1903 the Corcoran Scientific School, the School of Graduate of Ags 
the Columbian College were merged into a single Depart " 
Sciences. Graduate engineering degrees were offered. f Engineer 
Administrative changes led to The Washington College 05 quale“ 
initiated in 1905 as one of the several semi-independent undere ege ^ 
of the University, each with its own Board of Trustees. ¢ veg 
instruction leading to undergraduate degrees in engineering of 
In 1909 the name of the College was changed to the CoME stu 
and Mechanic Arts, and the curricula were revised to give ractice- 
ough understanding of the theory underlying engineering E i 
was placed on the development of a knowledge of soie ne 
which the student could build and by which he might so 
they are met in practice. the CO le 
The name of the School was changed again in 1914 to $ 
neering and later to the School of Engineering. ArchitectUrt serin: 
the curriculum, and degrees were limited to the field of pes y whi 
the primary emphasis upon principles rather than technolog e 
acterized the School since 1903 was continued and has rem 
one of the important distinguishing features of the Schoth al 
In 1962 the name of the School became the School 0t © 
plied Science. 
8 
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a Status 


George W ° 

ne figshington University is accredited by its regional accrediting 
h Unive ddle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

j > approved list of the American Association of Uni- 
n Mm is a member of the College Entrance Examination Board. 
Pithrio 1 pue curricula in Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
"ha evelo “gineering are accredited by the Engineers’ Council for Pro- 

Pment, 


"ti por: 
L. Poliey on Equal Opportunity 
ig ri the stated policy of its Board of Trustees and in con- 
i EM laws and regulations, The George W ashington Univer- 
Re ational minate against any person on the basis of sex, race, color, 
3: eral origin, or handicap in any of its educational programs or ac- 
M regulations implementing Title IX of the Educational Amend- 
Bur. ctio 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973 call for an 
ca extend QAI the requirement not to discriminate on the basis of sex 
a s to employment in and admission to such programs and ac- 
"Weg ; 
tiong soncerning the application of this policy and federal laws and 
Süvitie ncerning discrimination in education or employment programs 
lie Ae ion be addressed to Marianne Phelps, Assistant Provost for Af- 
of Civi » Rice Hall, Washington, D.C. 20052, or to the Director of the 
Rights of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Undergraduate Study 


ric 
; GRAD ar - yat ‘ste 
Principle UATE PROGRAM is intended to provide a solid foundation in the 


A $, » : : : : : 

9 Which eee and techniques underlying engineering and applied 
is pr the individual may build technical competence in a variety 
E, Ofessional career develops. It is preparation for a career in 


appli ^ : : r : 
Pplied Science, as it exists today and as it may develop in the 


tady 
ate on - A x , — ~ ; 
ed atio Study is the formal beginning of a lifelong continuing pro- 
ad isc; n. The School provides an environment that fosters the atti- 
Ne SCiplines 

the hes 


ary to develop a reasonable understanding and ap- 

areas of knowledge. 
* engineering program indicates that the student possesses 
~ separation and the probable capacity to meet the academic 
the ool. Since the School cannot predict either the student's 
Eve omic demands or the program to follow for the most 
* Of pen” the undergraduate program has been designed to offer 
"al Bro» ences through which the student may find the best path to 

“a and maturity. 


ese 


*frereneane 
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te? 
The School is a place for learning; for experiencing adventure ex 
and of the hands; for the formulation, exchange, and exploration. in a 
ing the undergraduate years the student is led to strengthen dn jab 
and talent for creative activity, through liberal use of pron m 
tory work. Independent thought and original ideas receive high. ori 
in the appraisal of student achievements, than the rote recital be "m 
To provide the undergraduate engineering student with the ining m 
obtain an enduring foundation in engineering education by comb racio 
learning with relevant, real-world employment which provides p ried S 
hand experience in engineering, the School of Engineering ane Pr rans 
has a Cooperative Education Program in Engineering in whi¢ nization, 
have been made with leading industrial and governmental org a T. 
student employment at prevailing salary rates. Every effort 1$ 0s ibl # 
the student in positions of employment that provide the best Pd (0 
neering experience consistent with career plans. These work ag pori 
the student with income that may be used to finance the m sfer oe 
tuition and other expenses. Entering freshmen, as well as e reguit” 
from community colleges whose completed work is equivalent oe prog? 
in this program, can be admitted to the Cooperative Educati 
Engineering. 


ADMISSION TO UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


ves and 
The School admits those applicants who can benefit themselves ^. pp 
disciplined intellectual effort in its environment. In the select al orig 
is no discrimination because of sex, race, color, religion, D? 
physical handicap. 

Admission is the first selective step in a long series of 
student will take in his progress toward professional compe i 
ing. It indicates the School's belief that the applicant has at mn / 
preparation and ability to complete the curriculum successt " academic 

The applicant must be of good character and must have ? 
ground appropriate for the program of studies contemplated. 


Application for Admission of ie 
j s jam F issionS © tici 

An applicant for admission obtains from the Office of ger an 9 A 

versity or from the School of Engineering and Applied >¢! the $10 


: 4 > t 
blank which must be filled out completely and returned W! 
tion fee. 


f 
Students From U.S. Institutions 4 canno! be 
Iniversity 22 
Records presented become the property of the Univers!) 
turned. 
d 
Ur 
inst ett 
2d = > George — i^y 
* Application fee must be by check or postal money order, payable t ion wl whe 


" ^ E v y admiss 
sity. The application fee is waived for a student applying. for rethis University 
a degree program at the time of the student's last registration at 

since registered at another institution. 


E 
# e, 0, 9,,9. 2, ut atg js 


^ 
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a admission is based on the following: 

oT ace, y: : y j : s 

T enable certificate of graduation from an accredited high school 
l ast 15 units;* 

J S; 


; "Wes ' , 
Ani these two College Entrance Examination Board tests: the Scho- 
: e 


s car Test and the English Composition Achievement Test; or on the 
itia £ Test (ACT). 
Mak tororiate, the principal's statement that the applicant is prepared to 
| A euis a work may also be requested. 
te inti of applicants who, because of unusual circumstances, do 
lea a Ove requirements will be considered by the School, which may 
h Mission tests. 
Mii half of the 15 units required for entrance must be distrib- 
Plane s three in English, two in algebra, one in plane geometry, one- 
ej E ‘sonometry, one in physics or chemistry, and two in history or 
l quis, age. General science may not be counted in satisfaction of the 
M Ment but may be counted as an elective unit. 
ended that both physics and chemistry be studied in high school. 


0 : i à ‘ 
“leo. COurse in solid geometry is recommended as a firm foundation 
Aa, athematics, 


QN must arrange to have sent directly from his school to the Office 

j tion pee University the secondary school academic record. This 

VIT 3 e stated on a form supplied by the University or on a stand- 
deq, Y the secondary school, provided that all essential information 
tita ; 

Te om Deficiency —A graduate of an approved high school who lacks 
titg ay two units of the required subjects and who presents 15 accept- 
Db the don, admitted to a prescribed program which includes courses to 
Mica Cficiencies, 
ĉarly i Who Wish to begin study in the fall semester should formulate 
lica n senior high school year. Although the University prefers to 
ications Submitted during the fall semester of the senior high school 
bey ting to QW be submitted until August 1. Students graduating at mid- 

ber ] egin study in the spring semester should apply no later than 

h enon and all required credentials of students wishing to 

Prior to wi the first or second term of the summer session must be 
hc, Pril 15. 

mm on most applications for the fall semester will require sub- 
ven afte “term grades and senior-year test scores, an earlier decision 
Ith a secong P ember 1 to a student whose application becomes com- 

y Opa school record through the junior year and junior-year 

ed these records clearly establish admissibility. 


" 


i trom other institutions (see page 21 for minimum residence 
Ould submit applications and required credentials prior to Au- 


Year’ ^ a » ^ r 
ar’s study in a secondary school subject, including in the aggregate not less 


Perio, " 
ds of prepared classroom work 


"T rrve-ens 
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il! 
| gust 1 for the fall semester, December 1 for the spring semester, Apri 
| summer sessions. an 
I| The transfer student must be in good standing as to scholarship emi“ ically 
A student who has been suspended more than one time or ac? 
missed will not normally be considered for admission. higher Ji 
An applicant who has attended one or more institutions of pnt i 
must request each registrar to mail directly to the Office of Adm "T earl 
University a transcript of his or her record, even if credits were " 
If an applicant has fewer than 30 semester hours of ac y e time 
better in academic courses from an accredited institution), the high a 


application is submitted, the applicant must request that gent Y 
record and College Examination Board or ACT test scores 


the 
If high school units are not shown on the college transcript * 


| Office of Admissions. p 
i 
| 0 


must request that the high school record be sent to the Office 


Students from Foreign Institutions 


af 
Test of English a 


The application, required records, and scores on the ü 
pP q »ynationa | gf 


eign Language (see below) must be received from all inte die $ 
no later than May 1 for the fall semester, November 15 for 
ter, and April 15 for the summer sessions. 


REQUIRED RECORDS 


uU 

LEE st the €. 
At the time the application is sent, the applicant must d f Dr 
institution previously attended to send directly to the studi 
copies of official certificates and records listing pec "o 


0 
received, examinations taken, and degrees received. Certified c pie sities " 
nd univer 


and certificates from all secondary schools, colleges, à are 8 , 
are required. Records of state examinations and certificates no md 
These records become the property of the University and Ca institut On 

These documents should be in the language in which the the "^ 


" n lish, 
its official records. If they are in a language other than Poit 


which are sent should be accompanied by an English trans 


LANGUAGE TEST t f 
| he TOEFL gl 
Students whose native tongue is not English should take t Lane ll 


ican 
of English as a Foreign Language) or the ALIGU test ( Amer! making 


stitute, Georgetown University). Students are responsible t0 consult WG 
ments for taking these tests. Foreign students abroad shoul r raking | v 
nearest U.S. Embassy for information on arrangements +0 llowin£ * yil 
Those interested in TOEFL should address inquiries to the t0 and, ^" 
1, All European countries (including Cyprus, Great Britain, 
land): CITO 
Postbus 1034 

| | Arnhem, The Netherlands į Isra? 

| 2. All Middle Eastern and North African countries (CXc€P 
American Friends of the Middle East 
Abou Shakra Building 


I): 


LX 
PER aes 


-to'e n 


—== 
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| Rue Bliss (Manara) 
Na irut, 2500 Lebanon 


lui 
E litte of International Education 
Sis Hotung House, Fourth Floor 
b. ankow Road, Kowloon, Hong Kong 


M 
Te 
au of Educational Research 


me Christian College 
by, abad, U.P., 211003, India 
Cof China: 
D Center, 2-1 Hsu-chow Road 
Pei, Taiwan (100), Republic of China 


eel cants should address inquiries to TOEFL, Educational Testing 
i - New Jersey 08540, U.S.A. The completed application form 
Rmo, à ed to the appropriate agency well in advance of the beginning 
MS t for which the applicant seeks admission. The test fee remitted 
hui on entitles the student to have the test score sent to three dif- 
Alig 2S: pee for the Test of | English as a Foreign Language 


Ns € test as well as rules diee Viiéatióo:" fees, reports, and 
ln by A * test; lists of examination centers; examination dates; and an 
“ores - On the application for the test, the student should specify 
è Sent to the appropriz ite admissions T: at this University 
» to Undergraduate Study,” pages 10-12, or “Graduate Admis- 
tition | " page 22-23). 
b "d the TOEFL or ALIGU tests an admitted student may be re- 
LN lest in English as a Second Language prior to registration. Re- 
x will determine the courses the student will be permitted to reg- 
the sty * Program of study. If the knowledge of English is inadequate to 
n0 tegi : lo undertake any academic work, the student will not be per- 
On t for any courses other than English and will be required to 
i tione 4 full-time basis. 
d nipa dents in the U.S. may take a locally administered George 
ageme versity English placement test in lieu of the ALIGU or TOEFL 
Dr, ents for this test may be made by contacting: 
English. 3a Bozzini, Director 
George or International Students 

hin ashington University 
UM ton, D.C. 20052 
@pointment. A $10 fee is required for this examination. 


VM CERTIFICATE 
| y Plans 


buy a to enter or remain in the United States to study at this 
tm 


X t * Visa status will be either student (F) or exchange visitor 
N te v n 9r DSP-66 cannot be issued until the student has been ad- 
d, versity and has completed the Financial Certificate to our 


"rrvre-zmus 
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ENGLISH COURSES FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


SPECIAL 
à; i : Eu a 
| The extensive experience of the Department of English with the T 
of international students has been synthesized into a compl 
Language Program that includes the following courses: 
ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
20 Intensive Basic English (0) " 
| à i è are t0 
| Meets 20 hours per week. The objectives of the cop an 
| the ability to use basic grammatical structures approp"! skills afd 
| duce increasingly complex structures; to build roat rials " 
large vocabulary through the use of specially adapte i ew 


: : sich as " 
duce the student to unadapted reading materials, such col 


: Re : d üt HC 
focus on writing sentences; to familiarize the student pec sharing 
the English-speaking peoples; and to foster multicultU 
international students. No academic credit. 
30 Intensive Lower-Intermediate English (0) ig 
0 


Meets 20 hours per week. The objectives of the course s weit 
ability to use complex grammatical structures; tO ut e 
through the paragraph level and to improve reading d rad 
cabulary further and to encourage oral expression thro 
versation and laboratory exercises. No academic credit. 


40 Intensive Higher-Intermediate English (0) T. 
} IN. ; sourse Fe — asl 
Meets 20 hours per week. The objectives of the CO ding das, 
comprehensive review of grammatical structure, ed eading ae 
| pand vocabulary further through use of unadapte age oral ei 
| | increase reading speed and comprehension; to encore course p 
ideas encountered in the student's reading material. ing 9? tec 
| instruction in composition which focuses on outlin 
exposition. 
| dd | 
| 45 Semi-Intensive Higher-Intermediate English " " 
the™ i 
. us ‘ „ourse are ^. tot 
Meets 15 hours per week. The objectives of the d aut p p 
EFL 40. Students enrolled in EFL 45 may—Wwit m yi à 
Admissions office of the school to which they anglis s 
| dergraduate or graduate course concurrently with E 
| | 
| E AV g 
50 Advanced English co 


Meets 4 hours per week. An advanced-level iency IP gif 
students showing a high degree of academic oster 9^ 
aim of the course is to develop writing skills : iting 8592 i 
ing of technical writing. The course requires à e project a8 
week and a 10—20-page research paper. For the latt : ets ^ 

is introduced to library research methods. The course 


ec va n so 
^ 


—S=== 
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Rr Wee : 
Week and also involves extensive individual counseling outside the 


Classr ? 
pe om. Students completing this course with a passing grade may enroll 
. english 11 or 12, the regular second-semester freshman composition 
Curses, 
d" 

gua | ; Bow 
My, 2, e° laboratory is available to all students in the English Language 
LR ^ laboratory contains a library of tapes that accompany the printed 
i Ero of listening and recording equipment, including individual 
hi b Playback equipment. 
M. to a particular English class is determined by a suitable series of 
lt Pagli e objective tests. 
k Sh La : m 
4, td is Language Program is administered by the College of General 
sing peered in cooperation with the Department of English, Professor 
kg Chairman. The English for International Students Program is 


irecti è p 
ction of Dr. George Bozzini. 


Registras: 
*sistration of International Students 


. 8 Internat; r ’ 
i cate national students whose scores on tests of English compre- 
Mh a « * the need for further study in English may be admitted to the 


T 

Miu, OUsly registered in the University who was not registered on 
Mly 4 * Immediately preceding semester (summer session excluded) 
Wh, admission, Final dates for applying are the same as those for 
Nudes & Mission (see page 11), or graduate admission (see page 22). 
Mee « 3Pplies as a degree candidate and was previously registered as a 
ib, ent, or if a student has attended one or more higher institutions 
hn sen E the University, the student must have complete, official 
M An the appropriate office at this University from each institution 


PPlicati 
Ntly ; ations for readmission are considered on the basis of regula- 
es effect 
icati 
0 : s é Er 
tee n fee is waived for a student applying for readmission who 


t Candi 4 ) . A 
V Who as didate at the time the student last registered at this Univer- 
Not since registered at another institution. 


ficat: . 
Y l fan acceptance, a $100 advanced tuition deposit will be re- 
» ys © undergraduate students including those readmitted. The 
Rien 21 days of the date of notification, or not later than 
Mth. "5 entering in the fall semester, and December 15 for students 


"ung... * Spr : ~ ^ - ue : 
Mabie. Pring semester. The deposit is credited toward tuition and is 


‘frre2s4a4 
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Advanced Standing 
CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


um f 

i : qo xim" 
Assuming there is no duplication of course work earned, a "lime 0 
semester hours of credit may be assigned toward partial fu each 0 


engineering core curriculum upon admission to the University 
combination-of the following: e sts 
’ : , e 
College Entrance Examination Board Advanced Placement p the d 


Credit is assigned for examinations passed with scores of 4 OF -2 heo al T 

à score report sent to the Office of Admissions from the E ia 

[4 r 

Service at the student’s request. Examinations passed with sco the © eu 

] ] > yes tO be (Té j 
considered for credit or placement if the student arr: inges 


tion paper sent to the Office of Admissions, The Advanced Place? all 
administered in the second: iry school in May of each year. Norm 
dents who complete a course designated as Advanced Pl acemem v 
for the examination. Arr: ingements for the examination are the T 
of the applicant and should be made through the secondary " Adit 
or with the Program Director, College Entrance Examination p p 
Pire Tests, Box 592, Princeton, N.J. 08540, or Box 

Calif. 94701. ation 

College Entrance Examination Board College-level Examin ubje T 
(CLEP) .—CLEP offers two types of examinations: General and 9! athe 
nations, CLEP General Examinations are offered in five amen sition! 
social sciences, humanities, natural sciences, and E nglish compe cou 
Subject Examinations measure achievement in specific college 
are offered in more than 20 subjects. 


New Students—Upon admission to degree candidacy in the rà duat d 
neering and Applied Science, students may be assigned ung nl z 
for the General Examinations in the social sciences (six CT f above | 
manities (six credit hours) passed at the 50th percentile ar the * 
sophomore norms); such credit is assigned in partial fulfillmen jg not , 
it hours required in the humanities and social sciences. CI* vations p 
against the engineering curriculum for CLEP general examini 
the areas of mathematics, natural sciences or E nglish composi O plion able. | 


e o 
Credit is assigned for the Subject Examinations which ar ed in n the 


SEAS curricula and which are passed at the level recommendé 


Board model policy. 


y 
alre, 
student 4 se) 
Registered Students—A candidate for a degree (i.e., 8 


inations) ™ it, ( 
istered at the University before taking the CLEP examine credi 


a for * ui? 
partmental approval prior to taking the CLEP examina ge e cd 


may not be earned by passing the examination after having © rs» — gpl 
course or after having taken a waiver examination for the COY C 
Arrangements for the examinations are the responsibility © T Colles 
should be made with the College Entrance Examination vem m. 
Examination Program, Box 1824, Princeton, New Jerse) re dS A " 
Department Examinations for Waiver or Credit— oe e ", 


may also take examinations in some departments f 
a specific course (see Fees, p. 186) upon approv: al of 
ment chairman; the student must demonstrate sufficient prep’ has 
nation for credit is not allowed if an examination for waiver 

fully completed or if the student has taken the course. 


PIESE ae + *,2,2.2 


SSS 
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hep 
| OF ¢ . 
CREDIT FOR WAIVED COURSES 
“Nath 
j. matics " : : 1 
vie or natural science course required by the engineering cur- 
Metig E". the corresponding credit hours must be earned by satisfactory 
ied b à university-level course, either technical or non-technical, which 
Y the chairman of the department in which the student is enrolled. 


(i 


tr 
OR ; 
E THE ENGLISH COURSE REQUIREMENT 


Ne 
bar Of th ; . 
AN English course requirement in the core curriculum will be grant- 
ment x achieve a score of 650 or higher on the English Composition 
est of the College Entrance Examination Board. 


PRO 
M INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


E. 
ranges z duplication involved either through course work or examina- 
i itiu ding may be granted for work successfully completed at 
ui lons of higher learning. It will be granted only when it meets 
Nona} “nts for the degree sought at this University and may be accepted 
Ort Ork of low pass grade (D or the equivalent) will not be con- 
jo, l'ansfer, 
4 ipt Is no strict limit to the total amount of transfer credit that 
* de "Fe à student must satisfy the residence and course requirements 
Sought at George Washington University. 


5E. 
& E 


n 
PROM 
we, TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 


ed : 
tie ding may be granted for work successfully completed at techni- 
Passe, suc redit will be granted for transferred work only when the appli- 
E ination al the required validation examination. Arrangement for 
"s i ioi Ould be made with the appropriate department of the School. 
wr lun than 30 semester hours of credit for technical work will 
tj m nnn er for those who graduated from a two-year technical insti- 
In t R of 60 semester hours of credit for technical work may be 
t *r for those who graduated from a four-year technical institute. 
, "o 
ki M SERVICE SCHOOLS 


a 
Regi Mount of c Mis ded we i dii. wi r d 
Ved e; credit may be assigned for selected service school instruc- 


S 1941. No more than 30 semester hours may be assigned for 

submi service schools and examinations referred to above. Veterans 

! wor s, Lo. Office of Admissions photostatic copies of their service 

NA NL tne courses successfully completed with sufficient identifi- 

LE se to locate it in the Guide to Evaluation of Educational Ex- 
Armed Forces. 


ht ROM BALTI ; nes 
NT be MORE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Ww > E » > . * L ” 
ME le ^ -" to Baltimore Polytechnic Institute *A" course gradu- 
DA fo eng Scores of 80 or above in the applicable courses equiva- 
lm | - "Ing engineering core curriculum courses: Math 31, 32; Phys 
'Engs 4; EE 51, 
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nstiTUl 
CREDIT EARNED THROUGH UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES 
(USAFI) 


l 
Boh 230 itute 9 
Credit is assigned for approved United States Armed Forces Inst 


level examinations passed with satisfactory scores, 


REGULATIONS 

ated on p 
Regulations regarding REGISTRATION, FEES, AND FINANCES are 5! 
183-89; other University regulations, on pages 193—98. 


Attendance 


es 

Students may not attend classes until registration is completed and denl 
paid or appropriate arrangements are made with the Office 0 re 
counts. Students may attend only those classes for which they ei out 
Regular attendance is required, Students may be dropped from : 
undue absence. in which 

Students are expected to attend every meeting of the cou 
are registered, fully prepared to carry on the work required. excl 
responsible for all work in their courses, and all absences must E cus? 
fore provision will be made for them to make up the work misse wh c 
absences from examinations which have been announced in ? of "T. 
obtained only by written application to the instructor in charge 


Academic Work Load egistt i 
: n 

A full-time undergraduate student who is not on probation vn hours ^j 

more than 20 semester hours. A student employed more than , Jn 


who is not on probation may take no more than 10 semester ssion 
tional cases these limits may be exceeded with the Dean's pe 


Advisory System a close w 
ned 1 


f 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science encourage. 


student relationship. Every entering undergraduate student 1$ ' disciple 
nent faculty adviser to assist in orientation in the profession? achieve? 
ulty advisers counsel students on their programs of study, the nal evel 
maintenance of satisfactory scholastic performances, profes e ? 
and extracurricular activity as part of the educational proc P. 
represents the student in all cases requiring faculty action. dy P yi 


Students must obtain their advisers' approval of programs TU til pP 
registration for each academic semester and summer vgn oo 
required for the degree is completed, the student must cons into ams 
all academic matters. However, an adviser may not deny — of the Ww 
or activity to which the student is entitled under the regula ir » j 

All students are encouraged to discuss college problems ie to const 
instructors at any time, and parents or guardians are Inv! cen? 


: " s sers c } 
the Dean, Associate Dean, department chairman, and advi es 
student problems. advisers’ pfo yh 

Faculty advisers counsel students to the best of the 407 7 4 the 


ES , ^fi jes 
knowledge, but the final reponsibility for a student's action 
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“tip 
“hola tX 
TO 
"hd : 
4 he tides are mailed to the student through the Office of the Regis- 
te follo 95e of each semester. They are not given out by instructors. — 
1D, Wing grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Satisfac- 
[wa 855; F, Fail. Whenever a grade has not been assigned, the sym- 
" Mplete) or the symbol W (Authorized Withdrawal) or the symbol F 
lbs q ES to Unauthorized Withdrawal) will be recorded. The symbol 7 
"WX; a Satisfactory explanation has been given the instructor for the 
t "ability to complete the required work of the course. 
k huy, Plon of the instructor, the grade of J may be recorded if a student, 
Tin beyond his control, is unable to complete the work of the course, and 
A my “tor is informed of, and approves, such reasons before the date when 
ls, ^" "ported. The grade may be used only if the student's prior per- 
Class attendance in the course have been satisfactory. Any failure 
* Work of a course which is not satisfactorily explained to the in- 
le te x the date when grades must be turned in will be graded F. If ac- 
oy; oS are later presented to the instructor, that instructor may initiate 
By, ote Stade change. Although the grade of J may remain on the rec- 
| „Maximum of one year, the instructor should normally set a much 
NOS Within which the uncompleted work (usually the final examina- 
NEN *d paper) must be made up. The grade of / cannot be removed 
"e $ Teregistering for the course here or taking its equivalent else- 
WM cannot be made up after the lapse of one calendar year. dis 
Ee ont Index.— Scholarship is stated in terms of the quality-point in- 
is obtained by dividing the student's total number of quality 
ity E ‘otal number of semester hours for which the student registered. 
trica nts are computed from grades as follows: Each grade is assigned 
Ww o cduivalent.. 4. four points; B, three points; C, two points; D, one 
Points, The quality points for a course are obtained by multiplying 
the course by the numerical equivalent of the grade 
uses marked W or / are not considered in determining the index. 
ed 1 will be included once the Z is converted to a regular letter 
Ourses taken at other institutions are not considered in com- 
rium "Point index, with the exception of courses taken at one of 
eite, p ersities (see pages 183-84 and 199). 
h Warning.—At the end of the seventh week of each semester, 
Port to the Dean the names of students whose scholarship is un- 
d agus 'eCeipt of a warning notice the student must consult the in- 
Vise, €T immediately. 
before the 2 Prescribe diagnostic tests and/or remedial study to be com- 
n~ 


P requirements for graduation, see “Graduation Requirements,” 


v 
^ 
! 


i 


ati end of the current semester. 
Rey, ality 


e se 
" se ier 1n will be placed on probation. A student enrolled for less 
k the Su Ours during the fall or spring semester and a student enrolled 
deny Mer sessions is subject to probation or suspension on the basis 
Técord for the most recent 12 semester hours, rather than on 


‘fF *e2424 
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ester 
F 1 T e seme" 
the record in any one semester. The probation period is for Ol! "T. 
full-time students, or the next 12 semester hours of study for patt ity? 
- alil) 


To be removed from probational status, a student must P 
index of at least 2.00 in all courses taken during the period 9 
receive no grade of F during this period. ll cov 
f 2.00 for # 


A student who fails to achieve a quality-point index O for 
ation 


completed during the probation period is continued on prob 
tional period of one semester or 12 semester hours of study. ndertal™ 

Upon being placed on probation, a student may be required to p : 
Engineering Student Probation Program of testing, counseling, is req? 
work available at the Counseling Center. A student on proh apariment d 


to follow a program of study prescribed by the adviser and s of study: 


man, and is cautioned not to take more than 12 semester hour 
student is not eligible to participate in student activities. psion 

Suspension.—The following cases constitute grounds for susp failt 
two or more grades of F received during a probation periods efi dof 
achieve a quality-point index of 2.00 in a second consecutive Fre pei 
bation; (3) failure of a student who has been on probation for any SU 
achieve a quality-point index of 2.00 in the third period or 
semester. 


DEAN’S HONORS LIST menl! 
° jeve 
The Faculty of the School recognizes meritorious scholastic achiev gi 
Dean's Honors List, containing the names of candidates for UP require 
grees whose scholastic achievement satisfies all of the tolona us" 
1. The student must have completed a minimum of 13 a no mot 
semester with a quality-point index of 3.00 or higher and W! 
one grade of C. ualifying pf 
2. No grade below C may have been received during the 4 T, 
3. No disciplinary action may have been taken with repe spring " 
The Dean's Honors List is prepared at the end of the fall an noti 
ters and displayed in an appropriate public place in the 


Schoo the List 
` e ; £s 2 d in 
made on the student's record each time his name is include 


Use of Correct English : "T. 
Any student whose written or spoken English in any course A gil 
may be reported by the instructor to the Associate Dean. varying ip out 
may assign supplementary work, without academic credit, Me 
with the needs of the student. If the work prescribed 1S 
the regular tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degr is 
failure to make up any such deficiency in English to the 5 
Associate Dean. 


equivalen 


ee may , 


Graduation Requirements 


See page 196 for general requirements for graduation. 


Pe Ss 0 


—— = 
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) 


Wer 


lm : y i 

tay E 30 semester hours must be completed in residence. Summer 
eye Counted. Unless special permission is granted by the Dean to 
te, the work of the final year must be completed in residence. 


RShp 
ig 
"bl : TT : 
OF * for g Braduation a student must have (a) a quality-point index of at 
Ose technical courses specified in the fifth through the eighth 
* curriculum, and (b) a 2.00 overall average. 


istin 
Ction—A bachelor's degree may be conferred “With Distinc- 


or * discretion of the Faculty, if a student attains a quality-point index 
Sty, *r On all work taken at this institution. To be eligible for this 
Pe M must have completed at this institution at least one-half of the 
Or the degree and must petition the department chairman no 
N Milonga ning of the student's final semester. à; 

le discretio A bachelor's degree may be conferred with ‘Special Hon- 
‘tit yaar lon of the Faculty, for outstanding achievement in the stu- 
E Work on recommendation of the Faculty, under the following 


Stude 
chaj E Must have candidacy for Special Honors approved by the de- 
GS representing the major field not later than the beginning of 


Stude 

ia must meet such other conditions as may be set at the time 

d PProveg. 

ls, Ment w; 

Utzon t Will be awarded Special Honors unless a quality-point index 
is achieved on all work taken at this institution. 

n at i ble for Special Honors a student must have completed at this 
St one-half of the work required for the degree. 


UNDERGRADUATE CURRICULA 


uit eti \ndergraduate curricula lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science, 
lp gin esignation of the major; for example, Bachelor of Science 
ering), Students who are deficient in preparation require a 
Ose who are admitted with advanced standing or who attend 

* can complete the requirements in less time. 
he first four semesters (2 years), with minor exceptions, is 
athem, — and provides the essential broad base of scientific prin- 
tical techniques necessary for the professional courses of 
ne. together with an appropriate background in the 

total Sciences (see below) 

of 130 semester hours is required to qualify for the de- 
Ptions may require more than the minimum. However, stu- 
ed to elect additional course work above the required mini- 
àt their interests and the School's offerings permit. 


'fF7024.24 
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* ati 
- HR . : ^ P á e ering ^, 
Degrees are offered in Civil Engineering, Electrical Engine tions 


chanical Engineering. Students in Civil Engineering may select 0 Engi 
puter-oriented, Environmental-oriented, and Geotechnical Cl! ter 
students in Mechanical Engineering may select options in C9 jente 
Mechanical Engineering and in Energy Resources and FOV* 
chanical Engineering. Electrical Engineering provides options 


Science and Premedical Engineering. de prot 
The student is assisted by a faculty adviser, who approves i T 
semester prior to registration. For the guidance of the student 27 gig 


Lx . aste ns HIER 
every beginning freshman takes the placement examination f: regu! 


mathematics. A student who is deficient in mathematics y^ ine the 
take remedial work. Results on the English placement test ae 
of the English course the student will take. 


Courses in the Humanities and Social Sciences » s 
ineering 
The program in the humanities and social sciences for engin i 
assists them in acquiring knowledge which will permit an ps p sd 
social and humanistic elements of the past and present an ap ‘nee ave 
lems facing society today. The ultimate goal is to help the M role” 

ter understanding of society and an appreciation of the engine 
sponsibilities within it. 4v. orit 

Since the education of an engineering student is, by necessity c y% 
ward technical subjects, the program in the humanities an 
should not emphasize technical aspects and skills, but shoul 
courses which broaden the outlook. As a consequence, © : ang! i 
such as accounting, finance, industrial management, introductory, og an 
personnel administration should not be included in the 
sciences program. On the other hand, courses in areas Los hy; 
economics, fine arts, geography, history, literature, philosoP ) 
ence, psychology, and sociology are considered appropriate. sistant i 

Each engineering student is required to prepare, with the social ; 
faculty adviser, a program of courses in the humanities anc sl 
explaining how the program meets the purpose stated a pr 
program must include a minimum of 18 semester hours and ! 
by both the adviser and department chairman. 


0 
rather © g 
es IB 


t be at 


Graduate Study p 


yi 
e S" 
ENCE offers gradu igi 
rineering d 
ngin* gine af 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCI 
ing to the degrees of Master of Science, Master of E 
and Doctor of Science, and to the Professional degrees © d 
Scientist. ; deri d 
In its graduate programs, the School, as it does in "owled£? e" 
adheres to the educational philosophy of increasing the kn rincip! 
standing of the individual student by concentration A Fs and P 
application rather than by encyclopedic coverage of techniq 
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We, 
Hig rotam is individually planned according to the student's prepa- 
Nat i 
4 Yd may be undertaken in any field of engineering or applied 
[m ud the School has adequate facilities and resources. Upon ap- 
Te s may select courses in other departments of instruction in 
MIT Lh specific needs or objectives. A complete list of available 
T ams of concentration is included under each departmental listing in 
"lt on Da Study and Courses of Instruction” section of this catalogue 
i Be 47. 


THE MASTER’S PROGRAMS 
deng 
Yie p program may provide for broad coverage in a variety of fields 
| Ppr, Signed to provide a concentration in particular areas. The mini- 

Ws ets of 24 semester hours of approved graduate courses and 
“nt (equivalent to 6 semester hours). With the approval of the 
X anis; dent may elect an optional program without a thesis which 
Stan id Imum of 33 semester hours of approved graduate courses. All 
lg. tS are required to pass a Master's Comprehensive Examina- 
required undergraduate study does not include necessary prerequi- 
hi missioni to take more than the minimum semester hours required. 
ja iiv the student is assigned an adviser. Programs of study are 
bn » Prerequisites established and by the requirements of the de- 
“on for Ch the student wishes to study. The program of studies in 
Went, the Master’s Comprehensive Examination must be approved by 


i 
| 


d 
Ray je Wh 


V. A . " 
Ir and the appropriate department chairman. 


N to 

t$ de &raduate study toward a Master’s degree requires an appropriate 
X — a recognized institution and evidence of capacity for 
duate R e field selected, such as may be indicated by undergraduate 

Mlicant „p, Ord Examination scores, and similar data. 
Pleser; a, has significant deficiencies in preparation may be required 
d to undergraduate courses as an unclassified student before 
» he persi student status. In some cases, if such deficiencies 
, ed a? be admitted to graduate student status and allowed to 
Ne, Which h er of graduate courses while completing the undergraduate 
hn fug . © 18 deficient. In no case may the undergraduate courses 
i tionc ke part of the requirements for the Master’s degree. 
À Ministration Ons requirements for the degrees of Master of Engi- 
atio on and Master of Science in the Department of Engineer- 
' See pages 152 and 157; for the degree of Master of Science 
Operations Research, see page 170. Candidates for the de- 
Science in the Department of Electrical Engineering and 
Must have satisfied specific undergraduate requirements, 


© area of concentration. 


3pplic.,,. 
“tion for admission are available at the School of Engineering 


‘frves“sne 
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af unt 

i a , ; » nonte 
and Applied Science. They must be submitted, together with des om 
application fee of $25, to the Manager of Engineering AdmissiO o hit 
Tompkins Hall of Engineering, George Washington University, ber I 


D.C. 20052, no later than August 1 for the fall semester, Dee jes 
the spring semester, May 1 for the first summer session, June P Jicant 
summer session, and July 1 for the third summer session. The PP ii 
request each educational institution attended since high school P Manil 
send an official transcript of the student's record directly !9 d o has 


Engineering Admissions. Although not required, the applicant he scot 
> a i 
pleted the Graduate Record Examination should request th decis! 


sent to the School. The applicant will be notified by mail when “equi! 

admission has been made. English language and other pertinen! 

for international students are contained on pages 12-15. ‘osion spo! 
All inquiries and correspondence relative to graduate admis 

directed to the Manager of Engineering Admissions. 

TRANSFER CREDIT p). 


tei - 4 J Jes of LION 
Up to-6 semester hours of satisfactory credit (with grades © ther ec 
t another ^ 


normally must have been earned in a graduate program à satisf) 
institution, may be accepted in transfer, when applicable, ip st with 
degree requirements in this School. . However, the student P airma fof 
proval of the adviser, petition to the appropriate department em 

a transfer. 


Registration f "T. 
ntation bs E, 


A graduate student may register for classes upon pre revious * 
letter of admission or a Student Identification Card from t^e P ner si 
one sumi tal 


No registration is accepted for less than a semester Or 
Concurrent registration in this School and in another 
T 2 C rti 'ersities » Washington fi 

ber of the Consortium of Universities of the Washing ritten per y 


Inc., or another division of this University requires the W adit fo 
the Deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance o! o. Dean: D, 
concurrently at another institution is at the discretion O — pag " 
Dates and hours of registration are stated in the Calendan 
ester. 


the Schedule of Classes published in advance of each sem 


Master’s Thesis pit # 


In those programs requiring a thesis, the degree candidé Sede "d 
ceptable thesis to demonstrate the ability to make independen te" 
edge and discipline of thought acquired and developed y field. 9^ 
furnish objective evidence of constructive power in à given writing 
onstrate the ability to communicate the results of the work resp ut. 
a suitable character for which the student has professional ignific t 
be considered, whether done on or off campus, provide 
of work is completed without faculty supe dii candidate wt. 


chairman, vise" 


d nos 


As a part of registration for the thesis course 
the thesis area to the appropriate department à 
tained from the School office and approved by the fi 


DR 
ec ma az t n an 2 


229. 


Sa 
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Must 
ff Non Submit the thesis title to the Dean, on the form available in the 
Tes at the beginning of the semester of expected graduation. Regis- 
“SS 299-300 entitles the student, during such registration, to the 
T den à member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. 
i te Consult the adviser, but the student has primary responsibility 
thes. 
ON ^. final form must be submitted to the appropriate department 
| Stroll in date Stated in the calendar for the semester in which the can- 
ent wil) thesis 300. In case a thesis is unfinished on the date specified, 
í fitrati „e granted an additional semester and must pay the “Continu- 
Mar lo fee (see page 185) unless he is registered for course work. If 
nsi n of the thesis extends beyond the three semesters, approval for 
time will be required and the student must reregister for thesis 
Wition as for a repeated course. The overall time limit for earn- 
pt page 25) may not be exceeded. at 
termine Submitted in final form one time. The acceptability of the 
te, ed exclusively by the Master’s Comprehensive Examination 
* thesis is unacceptable, the student's graduate status is ter- 


M ans 

‘tis Nd of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of 

i n ullable in the Office of the School. Accepted theses, with ac- 

à versity E» become the property of the University and are deposited 

"lor civ J Library, where the duplicate copies are bound and made 
culation, 


p 


8 


VM 
aste, 
i ters Program without a Thesis 


t ap 
by PPro i 
he thesi a of the department, a student may elect an optional program 
l our." Ich consists of a minimum of 33 semester hours of approved 


om L 
Prehensiye Examination 


lp, ust Pass a Master's Comprehensive Examination to demonstrate 

; This Ep anding of principles and methods and their use in the area of 

s any nation may be written, oral, or both. A graduate stu- 

Pt m vi Portion of the Master’s Comprehensive Examination on the 

Mining C examined one more time if approval is given by the appro- 

actor. -ommittee, In the event of failure to complete the Exami- 
Ly, the student's graduate status terminates. 


t re 
i Bardino E 4 
the, "ding REGISTRATION, FEES, AND FINANCES are stated on pages 


Hivert 4 x 
‘Versity regulations, on pages 193-98. 


E attend classes until registration is completed and fees due are 
A d onp on 8ements are made with the Office of Student Accounts. 
to itera! those classes for which they are registered. Students 

d every meeting of the course in which they are registered, 
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be drop 


fully prepared to carry on the work required. Students may 
any course for undue absence. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Grades are indicated as A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum passi y 
CR, Credit for satisfactory thesis completion. Whenever a gra “paral 
the symbol J (Incomplete) or the symbol W (Authorized it 
corded. B att 
Students who receive two grades of F, or three grades below not 
from further enrollment in graduate courses and, ordinarily, 
admitted to graduate study. "To 
Pass-Fail Grading System.—All SE 
advance their knowledge may take SEAS courses under the P 
system on the basis that the courses cannot be used towar 


gram at SEAS. 


At the option of the instructor, the grade of 7 may 
for reasons beyond the student's control, is unable to complete asot! 
course, and if the instructor is informed of, and approves, "m nyi 
the date when grades must be reported. The grade may be use ave 
dent's prior performance and class attendance in the cours? js no 
factory. Any failure to complete the work of a course whic 
torily explained to the instructor before the date when 
in will be graded F. If acceptable reasons are later prese h T 
tor may initiate an appropriate grade change. Althou£ instr f 
may remain on the records for a maximum of one year, the jeted Y 
normally set a much briefer period within which the psc P 
be made up. The grade of / cannot be removed by the StUC™ ^ url 
for the course here or taking its equivalent elsewhere. Ant a 
not removed within one calendar year is automatically on he 

A student may not repeat for credit a course in which the d: ( col 
a grade of C or above, unless required to do so by the - h 
A written statement requiring the student to repeat such sartment 
must be submitted to the Registrar by the appropriate dep’ 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 
; I h either: es 
Non-thesis Option —A student may graduate with eithe two grid 


1. 33 course credit hours of B or better with no more than it 
B of which only one F is permitted; or 43 course p^ 

2. A 3.00 quality-point index with a minimum of ^" Ris perfi! qi 
with no more than two grades below B of which only ont able thesi? 

Thesis Option.—In addition to 6 credit hours of accepta gs” 
may graduate with either: than tw? gf 

1. 24 course credit hours of B or better with no more ©" "m 
B of which only one F is permitted; or 4 course o 


2. A 3.00 quality-point index with a minimum of 2 is pe jd 
with no more than two grades below B of which only one terms of "^ 
Quality-point Index.—Scholastic standing is computed yd the 

point index obtained by dividing the number of quality P* 
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tho: 
IM. "ur . ; 
Niy 8 for which the student registered. 


mts are computed from grades as follows: Æ, four points; B, 

' two points; F, no points, for each semester hour for which the 

' except Courses marked W or I are not considered in determining 

7 c that courses marked / will be considered when a formal grade 

ti rades in courses taken at other institutions are not considered in 

y, qUality-point index, with the exception of courses taken at one of 
universities, 


TINUOUS STUDY 


degree must be done in residence (on the campus) except 
Permission is granted by the chairman of the department. The 
aintain continuous registration in the School. Failure to do so 

Wy, , "Us registration, and the student must apply for readmission to 
Ë that E" Program under whatever conditions and regulations are in 


Y 
Co : 
M MPLETE MASTER'S DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


Me 
Nan dent in the Master's program is allowed a maximum of three 
ON promete all degree requirements, from the date of the student's 
n ent ent Status registration in prerequisite or graduate courses. A 
Eo T in the Master's program is allowed a maximum of five cal- 
] TN lime limit does not include any period of registration as an 
ju i before admission to graduate student status, nor does it 
W te tina ied period spent on approved leave of absence. Read- 
Ments t ag expiration of leave of absence under the conditions 
n prevailing. 
^n E complete degree requirements within the allowed time 
~œ Status terminated. They may be readmitted to graduate 
lions specified by the department chairman and approved by 


" PROFESSIONAL DEGREE PROGRAM 
b ofp... 

e “gineering and Applied Science has established the Professional 
P rayil ide an educational program for those students who are 
My, SUbj & course work beyond the Master's degree, with emphasis 
materia] rather than on basic research. 

Pletion of the Professional degree program leads to the degree 

Applied Scientist. 

' degree program, the School adheres to the educational 
“sing the knowledge and understanding of the individual by 
hat Wit principles and their application. This approach should provide 

h bino «e Chnical flexibility to enable them to adapt successfully to 
M, Weng *chnology, Each program is individually planned according 


*h, 


ack i : : 
à; ckground and needs and is subject to departmental require- 
fession 


al de 4 ca 
degree program has been designed to satisfy the needs of 
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«cal pense! 
,chnical P? 
industry and government for highly trained and educated techni 


engineering and applied science. 


Professional Degree Study Programs P 
ip thost ^ 

The Professional degree program provides graduate study a faciliti 
engineering or applied science in which the School has ade de 


resources. Upon approval, the student may select courses in 9 :ves. 
of instruction in the University to serve specific needs or object! : 

[he student's program may provide for broad coverage M , eid. 
or may be designed to provide a concentration in particular an cout 
mum program consists of 30 semester hours of approved 8? "t indi 
yond a Master's degree. Students whose graduate study does pm v 
sary prerequisites may be required to take more than the min 


hours required. 


Admission 


«red 
a . — uir 
Admission to graduate study toward the Professional degree 7 M. 


$ 1 è - . ,videnc 
priate Master's degree from a recognized institution and exi schola 
productive work in the field selected as indicated by pr! 
where appropriate, professional experience. 


REQUIREMENTS - 


lic 

108 , -on oineer, Amen 
1. Engineer.—To study toward the degree of Engineer, $ of ens 
3 in the arei sci 

; i 

2. Applied Scientist.—To study toward the degree of in "m. 
applicant must possess a bachelor's degree in either eni natuf? y 
or natural science; and a Master's degree in either engineer. ^ ont "i 
mathematics, or administration. Applicants having an ed! ive ; 
; the respect n 

background may be considered as special cases by the he 


: ; 2 wever, © appt 
Normally, a B average in graduate work is required. pt g ofte 
: s ts may, 


possess a Master’s degree and a bachelor’s degree 
e 


does not assure automatic acceptance; the departmen 
higher admission standards. 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE gng 


Forms for application for admission are available at the 


; y ied Science , x dida ;ether with t^ 
and Applied Science. They must be submitted, togethe Admission? fil 


rriversity, 151 
Tompkins Hall of Engineering, George Washington Univer at 
D.C. 20052, no later than August 15 for the fall semester, 
spring semester, May 1 for the first summer session, 
summer session, and July 1 for the third summer session- pol gt 
request each educational institution attended since high oe the T 
send an official transcript of the student's record directly mail p. 
Engineering Admissions. The applicant will be notifiec ‘other 
cision on admission has been made. English language = 

quirements for international students are on pages 12-15. „amissi 

All inquiries and correspondence relative to graduate 
directed to the Manager of Engineering Admissions. 
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MR CREDIT 

M peter hours of satisfactory credit (with grades of A or B) beyond a 

ifa," 4m, Which must have been earned in the five years preceding the 

toward the Professional degree, may be accepted in transfer when 

0 satisfy Professional degree requirements in this School. However, 

Rttent e With the approval of the adviser, petition to the appropri- 
chairman for such a transfer 


Æ 


F 


almis; 
Admission the student is assigned an adviser. Programs are determined by 
Wi Prerequisites and the requirements of the department in which the 
tion es to Study. The program of studies for each candidate for the 
OP ae must be approved by the student's adviser and the appro- 
A *Dlicant chairman. l 
Prescribes? has significant deficiencies in preparation may be required 
undergraduate and graduate courses before being admitted to 
a Bree candidate status. In no case may these courses thus taken 


Y par af 
"M of the requirements for the Professional degree. 
i 


make independent use of the knowledge and discipline of 
and developed by graduate study. When applicable, the stu- 
» 9rmed of this requirement by the faculty adviser at the time the 
LU cag Tam is being formulated. 

WM of 3 OWever, will this project be more than 6 credit hours out of a 
Credit hours. 


t ^ 
ny pitted 


hip 


If more than two course grades below B are received, 
and further enrollment is prohibited. A student must achieve 
Int average of 3.00 to receive the degree. 


om 
hy. lete Professional Degree Requirements 


e 
lenge in the Professional degree program is allowed a maximum 
ite stu years to complete all degree requirements, from the date of the 
; M € m status registration in prerequisite or graduate courses. A 
imit -a this program is allowed a maximum of five calendar years. 
,, > Dot include any period of registration as an unclassified 
Peri admission to graduate student status, nor does it encompass any 
Spent on approved leave of absence. Upon expiration of leave 


ti Mission is required under the conditions and requirements in 

Uts W Me of the 

NI 0 do 

T pro, not 

Más SUate st 
“ndition 


' Tead 


student's readmission. 

complete degree requirements within the allowed time 
atus terminated. They may be readmitted to graduate 
S specified by the department chairman. 


a ———— M ——— 
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Interrelationship with the Doctoral Program 


in 200 
Candidates for the D.Sc. degree or Professional degree who are 1n et 
demic standing may, with the approval of the faculty adviser ne pet 
chairman, transfer from one degree program to the other, if they M "m 
qualifications and requirements as specified by the appropriate 


Residence and Continuous Study 


5) č 
All work for the degree must be done in residence (on the cat ent 
when special permission is granted by the chairman of the piro to! 
student must maintain continuous registration in the School. a admi 
breaks the student's registration, and the student must apply fos regi 
the Professional degree program under whatever conditions an ^ 
in effect at that time. 
THE DOCTORAL PROGRAM 

gi 


The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers a progran yis pr 
study and research leading to the degree of Doctor of Scienc m a di 
is limited to those fields in engineering or applied science !n ir T. 
has been established and for which the University has or can "m 


resources. rd 
aree 
or a call ko 


The doctoral program is designed to prepare the student f ó 
tive scholarship by providing a broad but balanced backgroU T 
and guidance in the performance of research. It requires StU tral inte 
fields of learning as well as original research in the field o - firs qo 

The program for the degree is divided into two stages. The ener?! ý 
of a study of interrelated fields of learning which supports pee The 
research concentration—culminates in the qualifying examina?" as e 
—composed of research investigation of a particular subject jon 
and the presentation of such research findings in a written . 
nates in the final examination. 


t^ 


Admission to Doctoral Study h regi 
: : : ^ ; eetitution I$ ^. gi 
A satisfactory Master's degree from an accredited insti creati 
gether with acceptable personal qualities and a capacity H mM 
ship. Normally, a B average in graduate work is require® may, ? 0 
$ ents 
mum does not assure automatic acceptance; the department 
set higher admission standards, 
APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION | of p^ 
; ag Dee RE ; schoo! afu 
Forms for application for admission are available at the Sch onf 


s à s with 8 ™ go 
and Applied Science. They must be submitted, together wit ROO 


sesion © itl 
application fee of $25, to the Manager of Engineering ^ a wt 
Tompkins Hall of Engineering, George Washington Ur M, 
D.C. 20052. The prospective doctoral student seeking — fof W. 
before June 1 for the fall semester and before Decembe uss the oy 
semester. Personal interviews may then be arranged to Progra 
qualifications and the possibilities for an effective doctoral P 


hy. lett 
dy 
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MER 


BY ty ange for complete documentary records (transcripts) to be for- 


Manager of Engineering Admissions in sufficient time to permit 
Plete records for evaluation as soon after the above application 

ible, 
facul must arrange for letters of recommendation to be submitted 
leery ty members of the institution from which the student received 
1 *gree; one of these, if possible, should be from the Master's ad- 
ers should be addressed to the appropriate department chairman. 


angu; 
en g ‘guage and other pertinent requirements for international students 
Pages 12-15, 


X Requirement 


Mo 
hn, 'udent should maintain a broad outlook as he pursues his study, 
Pia oe have the capability of reading appropriate literature pub- 
jut. rete language. Accordingly, a reading knowledge of one foreign 
JM tta Tably Russian, must be demonstrated before admission to the 
( mination. [f the student wishes to satisfy this requirement with a 
t an Russian, he must obtain the approval first of his doctoral 
his department chairman; permission to use a language other 
€ granted on the basis of its importance to the student's 


MW 


M. n to 
"Un the language requirement, an examination in a tool requirement 


of Programming) may be established by the various departments. 


the Qualif; 
n... Qualitying Examination 


€ 
on to the first stage of the program, i.e. study of interrelated 
Viser wae in the qualifying examination, the student is assigned a fac- 
N ay directs his studies.* The adviser approves appropriate fields 
; “tray re the student's breadth of knowledge and to support research 
W Stu eld of interest, gives advice concerning the scope and content of 
^ study and guides preparation for the qualifying examination. Pro- 
pr, ^ "T€ normally structured to include a major field of study and 
Dim, "IPPorting fields. 
hy fond ^ semester hours of credit in a formal program at the grad- 
D Under aster’s study is required. In many cases, particularly when 
y "ht p aes a doctoral program in a field other than that in which 
hat lou ined the Master’s degree, the program of studies exceeds 30 


e 
A a 


- to doctoral study are encouraged to undertake one year of 
a Minn Pe In general, the adviser will require the student to 
Sum mum of 6 semester hours of course work in every semester 
er sessions. 


m 
hc Credit 


Vm 
es 
M er hours of credit earned in courses completed with the grade 


ent ; 
dire; need of a faculty adviser, a faculty committee may be appointed to 
tudy, and carry out all other responsibilities of the faculty adviser. 


""rvre--ms 
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ied if 
of A or B while enrolled in a doctoral program at another accred igs 
tion may be accepted in transfer to satisfy doctoral requirements 0 cui 
subject to the approval of the student's adviser and the depart denis 
Credit earned in courses completed more than five years prior * m 
the doctoral program will not be accepted in transfer, and som 
may require that transfer credit must have been earned within 4» 
of time before admission. 


The Qualifying Examination* 


e 

The purpose of the qualifying examination is to ascertain thet p 
background and intellectual development are adequate to supp en or 
search in the central field. Qualifying examinations may be WT qug 
both, and are scheduled over a period of several days. They are : 
during the fall and spring semesters on dates established by i re ft 
and are administered by a faculty committee. Upon favorable 
examiners to the Dean through the appropriate departm i 
dent is admitted to candidacy for the degree; the student then 9" 
study and research under the supervision of a designated men 
ulty or, in special instances, an outstanding engineer/scientls 
member of the faculty. to de 

Ihe qualifying examination is the principal means used ree 2 
student’s ability to qualify as a candidate for the doctoral deg 
the second stage of the program. mination i 

At the discretion of the committee which prepared the €X@ candidi 
toral student may be given a second opportunity to qualify for est 
event of failure in any part of the qualifying examination. In g? " qui! 
qualifying examination must be retaken by the student 1n 
candidacy. 


tert 
ni 


Scholarship 


"T 

tmu» 

54 v 22m H studen | 
To be admitted to the qualifying examination, the doctoral $ Ae 


an overall academic average of 3.20 on a scale of 4 (a -— n 
points; B, 3 points; C, 2 points; and F, 0 points). No docte Si f 
ceive more than two course grades below B. If the student ! ate an 
than two course grades below B, the graduate study i$ -— gri des V 
enrollment is prohibited. Courses in which the student a ree 
are not included in the total semester-hour requirement os ith " 
dent who receives any grade below B is required to consult - ssible f 
a review of the student's program of study and discussion 


therein. 

Research, Dissertation, Final Examination "m 
or 0 T 
The student admitted to candidacy for the degree o! Doct the 


a under WHOM. gf 
as Director of Research the member of the faculty t t or re, f 
t 


: k : av acce 
wishes to conduct research. The faculty member may atr oughout 
quest. The research area is approved by the Director. T, 


: tal " rior t 
* Some departments may administer a pre-qualifying examination p 
program 
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"US 
j pora Program the candidate conducts dissertation research directly 
p nier. However, the student is not precluded from consulting with 
(M of the faculty, as may be required, on an informal basis, and 
Ini, 80d to do so by the Director of Research. A committee of the 
d." the fie of three members including the Director as chairman will 
nal preparation of the dissertation. The department chairman 
the * committee on the recommendation of the Director of Research. 

ISSertation is equivalent to a minimum of 24 semester hours. 

) 
4 "imoy 
| 


| 


n 

ont and interpret the results. The student is solely respon- 

of the" of the dissertation. À 

© Student in this stage of candidacy is the production of a 

terjal on bodies the results of an extended original study and which 
€emed worthy of publication in recognized scientific and en- 


The student is expected to attempt to publish the results of 
h 


eT 
d 

» 5e Tequired as evidence of ability to perform original scholarly 

is 

9v 

WI 

ya 

| 4 Oumals 

Opies woe as possible after the student receives the degree and to 

ction the Published material to the Dean. Credit must be given in 
k, tg the fact that the material is abstracted, summarized, devel- 

bug s à dissertation submitted to George Washington University in 

diet t Of the requirements for the Doctor of Science degree. 

LT i m must submit to the appropriate department five complete cop- 

d" late, on and an abstract (not to exceed 600 words) of the disser- 

f RUM an the date specified in the calendar. The abstract is included 
Aly, Ment of the examination and is reproduced by University Mi- 


“RE Copy of the dissertation is also sent to University Microfilms, 


à 
t 


a 
0 


tc 
ti 
th 
d 


h 
0 
d 
Wi 

» fn 

m 

SS 


* Copi 
oin Of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction 
Els 1 Preparation of the abstract, and services offered by Univer- 
' nC., are available at the School office. The successful candi- 
Dart of - Sad is required, before receiving the degree, to pay a fee to 
S tei, * °XPense of printing the abstract of the dissertation, and for 
N rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. Accepted disserta- 
| plte in Panying drawings, become the property of the University and 
"n, * University Library, where bound copies are available for 


i 


Tice 
a 


| M EXAM 


INATION 


b. typ tee of t 
Other fac 


h fy 


he dissertation by the committee, consisting of the Direc- 
" ulty members of this School, which has assisted in super- 
nip ation, the candidate is presented for the final examination. 
Masten !5 oral and is open to the public. The candidate must 
ery of the special fields of study and of the materials and 

* research. The committee of examiners will consist of not 

b 75, three of whom must be members of the faculty on full- 

« «committee may include qualified experts brought to the Uni- 

o Participate in the examination. The Director of Research 
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e 
.atisfies the © 
serves as Advocate for the candidate. When the candidate saisie "m. 


ing committee of the high quality and originality of the candida p tect! 
to knowledge as well as the mastery of the scholarship and a te for Ù 
of the field, the committee of examiners recommends the candie# duri 
gree of Doctor of Science. The final examination is conducte the app 
fall and spring semesters. The candidate should consult wit 
department chairman as to possible dates for the examination. 


Residence and Continuous Study pt 
All the work for the degree must be done in residence (on the © 
cept when special permission is granted by the chairman l pailut 
The student must maintain continuous registration in the Schoo* | 
so breaks the registration, and the student must apply for e ect at th 
toral study under whatever conditions and regulations are in e ay be g 
In case of incapacity or other legitimate reasons, the student Pill req 
leave of absence of up to one year. Extension of such leave an. 
cial request to and approval of the appropriate department mtinuo f 
approved leave of absence, the student must maintain COn c degree" 
tion. The time period for completion of all requirements t0 
adjusted on the basis of the approved leave of absence. — e to e? 
In general, one year of study is the minimum amount of Dy: inati” 
preparation for the qualifying examination. The qualifying y enti 
be completed within five years of the date of admission, 9? ission i 
program must be completed within seven years. After punc eels , 
may apply for the qualifying examination whenever the st" search st? 
prepared. A minimum of two years of full-time study an 


expected in meeting the requirements for the degree. 


Special Programs ou DE 
o ni 
INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF FATIGUE, 
STRUCTURAL RELIABILITY 


The basic objective of the Institute for the Study of 
Structural Reliability of the School of Engineering an hrough close - 4 
develop an interdisciplinary approach to fatigue research ti te 
tion of research workers from different fields. The Insti ation n 
with the study of the physical mechanism of damage m of super 
establish principles for the rational design of metal alloY* Setho 
performance on the one hand, and to develop ad 
design and reliability on the other. Because of the ! 
rent, of straight fatigue testing of standard test spec! 
ment, and university laboratories, no testing of this ty 
by the Institute. However, results of such tests appe rm 
reports are carefully scrutinized for their significance in te eseat” 
of the Institute. In addition to advancing interdisciplinary j 
tute provides specialized training for graduate students. and sup? 
The Institute conducts seminars, issues technical repore» 
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3 tet 
M, "tures. i : 
A tes, and consultations to many government and industrial research 


Ment laboratories, 


te i haia ; 

Aly E Management Science and Engineering defines and develops 
y iiy, e agement techniques required to keep pace with an ever-ex- 
4 98y. It provides a multidisciplinary environment for innovative 


ca 
er ~ and substantial opportunities for research activities and public 
y 


3 
| UTE FOR MANAGEMENT SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 


j at 


M. 


Ü 

i -> 

lVersified sources of external support. The principal academic 

ved are operations research, mathematics, statistics, econom- 
Mputer sciences. 


ms of the Institute are concerned with important educational and 
needs for conservation of national resources. 


| 
{ 


n 


are supported through research 
thesis and dissertation efforts ordinarily being the major 
$. Reliance is also placed on staff research specialists, and 
wr visions for substantial contributions from distinguished visi- 
è “oad private industry, and other universities. , 
"vm minates its results through seminars, colloquia, conferences, 
S of monographs. All research is unclassified. 


THE GWU-NASA-LANGLEY GRADUATE PROGRAM 


NN 

h 

j^ quon University, in cooperation with the National Aeronautics 

Ji ring 'stration’s Langley Research Center, has a full-resident grad- 

j 3 South Program at NASA-Langley, in Hampton, Va., approximately 
Progra of Washington, D.C. 


S à 
Sa to qualified NASA employees and area residents. 


ed or: : pe at sw 
the Staduate course credit from other accredited institutions. 


f the 


ui ~ ^ NASA-Langley leads to the degrees of Master of Science 
and to — (by special permission of the appropriate department 
s enviro e Professional degree of Engineer in the fields of acoustics, 

mental modeling (M.S. degree only), fluid mechanics and 
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a 

| thermal sciences, solid mechanics and materials engineering struct 
namics, and electrical engineering and computer science. — John L1 

| Information regarding this program may be obtained from m 
| sides, Jr., GWU-NASA Program, Mail Stop 69, NASA-Langley 


ter, Hampton, Va. 23365. 


| ligh 

| The GWU-NASA-Langley Joint Institute for Advancement of F 
Sciences (JIAFS) ped ip 
The Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences was esta e 


through the combined efforts of the National Aeronautics à 


gram is to meet the nation’s ever-increasing needs 1 | 

| science, engineering, and technology and to prepare qualifie stitute 

reers in research, development, design, and teaching. The In is 

located at the Langley Research Center in Hampton, Virgi sti 
the advanced training of students and professional engineers in 
| nautics, environmental modeling, materials science, structures eed f 
| and other relevant areas, and serves to provide a center for ; for the ef 
by bringing together researchers and scholars from these wn to rovl 
| of ideas and findings. It is also the purpose of the Institute ant to! 
necessary facilities for qualified researchers and schol 
| in research work in these areas. pn E po 
The organization of the Institute consists of a director, Jo nd à cos 
sociate Director of the NASA-Langley Research Center, 2 sity’ sh 
Harold Liebowitz, Dean of the George Washington Unive 
Engineering and Applied Science. ram cont 
The education and research opportunities offered in the prog ^ role 
| academic resources of George Washington University 9? h entet 
research assets and facilities of the NASA-Langley Researe earch d 

opportunities also enable students to involve themselves 10 romin? 
| that excite their interest and permit them to associate wit of tbe fy 
| | members who are working on related problems. Most inti 


ars who 


NASA scientists conduct research, and students take part in the It i5 
ciation of research and instruction from the day of thet 
| i) | that the experience of the students during their stay at 
| Center will be highly rewarding and beneficial. following: (i 
n The current education and research programs are the - M 
Acoustics Program.—This program is concerned with the P™ sable 
ating noise and with providing a technical base for design ie 
| and space vehicles, noise resistant structures, and ground "m acoUSU ist 
| Areas of research interest include boundary-layer — response ^ ". 
e 


jval. 6 
; SA-Langl? j 


-Armance 
Torr : dr ; 2 ormance, 5 T 
both STOL and V/STOL aircraft, including areas of perf : sse f 
aeroelastici Y», a narody" 
include 267 anc 
ania per orm 


| nonlinear problems in acoustics, rotor noise, structura e resp 
| | . " ie V 
i chanical and acoustical coupling problems, and subject! "m 
| vibration. t'as ber fi d 
| | Aeronautics Program.—This program deals with adV* 1 
| | 
ll 
| 
| 


ics, instrumentation, guidance and control, 
| Specific research areas currently being investigate 
sis of jet augmented wings, theoretical fluid mec 
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M 
pu V/STOL aircraft, analysis and flow visualization of wingtip vor- 
fin -Inne] and flight testing of V/STOL aircraft, airfoil aerodynamics, 
À than tistics of aircraft, and experimental evaluation of aircraft 
ul s teristics. 
Ring "d Dynamics Program.—This program is designed to provide 
tes, wending and working knowledge of some key areas pertinent to 
lin mechanics, and dynamics technology including computer-aided 
lini. i design of aircraft and of aerospace and other structures; and 
T "il be 7 aeroelastic response of large and complex structures. _Em- 
mf hiec not only on these individual areas but also on their inter- 
ito n. 
ha, enta] Modeling Program.—This program is aimed at develop- 
! Ir, cal models of various aspects of atmospheric energy and mass 
/ WES * applying these models both to the prediction of pollutant dis- 
ZW “sport and to the interpretation of satellite and aircraft meas- 
E cause of the complexity of the earth-atmosphere system, simplified 
ANS atm ary to understand the effects of pollutants on the energy bal- 
aan eSPheric circulation, and the chemistry of the system. 
| Pimento Program.—This program is concerned with analytic 
iced a verification of processes which degrade mechanical properties 
j Mposites; analysis of corrosion and stress-corrosion of materials 
ateri ^ po countered by aerospace vehicles; analysis of creep and cyclic 
M reg: ased on both deterministic models and multiparameter regres- 
, "Moti ction of mechanical properties of engineering materials in terms 
' Processing conditions, and service history. 


, esearch Scholar ; tantships are available to qualified stu- 
^ les Outstanding opportunity for graduate study and research lead- 
fs Aeron Of Master of Science and Doctor of Science in the fields of 
] Mti Environmental Modeling, Materials Science, and Struc- 
¥ . C$. Applicants who are awarded Research Scholar Assistant- 
WES D Stipends of up to $8,000 a year for a Master of Science de- 
hoch 4 year for the Doctor of Science degree. Applications, a 
additional information may be obtained from Professor 
">, School of Engineering and Applied Science, George Wash- 

Y» Washington, D.C. 20052. 


C 
OPERATIVE EDUCATION PROGRAM IN ENGINEERING 


donation is a process of education which formally integrates the 

Ie; e Usual Study with work experience in cooperating employer organi- 
du Of ex plan is for the student to alternate periods of college study 
tine, "XPerience in appropriate fields of industry and government. 
"ugh Petiods are considered an integral part of the student’s educa- 

^^ Interaction of the study and work experiences, the student 


"Trvemsass 
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onal pr 


ess! f 


| enhances academic knowledge, personal development, and prof g SÙ 
| tion. The teaching faculty, the coordinators, and the employin8 
| share in the educational process of the cooperative student. sti 
| The following factors are adhered to as closely as possible pr 
working experience: aid icf 
1. The student's employment is related as closely as possible 
study and to individual interest within the field. ET 
2. The employment is considered to be a regular, continuing, 
| element in the educational process. 
| 3. The working experience will ideally increase in diffi 
' bility as the student progresses through the academic curricu um. 
| | salary of the student will increase accordingly. t rovid 
| The student’s working experience in industry or governmer | con 
| opportunity to meet and work with men and women under V4 
i 


d 1 
culty x ori 


| n their * 
to get along with them, learn from them, respect them, an eer a yo 
Indeed, these advantages alone could be as important in shaping * | 
son's life as the opportunity to obtain experience in a chosen : ad sho! 
| International students face several constraints in finding JO^5 ernati" 
| depend on cooperative education income as a financial aid. ities £0 j 
| dents with permanent visas, however, will have better opportun! 


Advantages of Cooperative Education per 
x 

| à i : ue ork ê 

| Combines Theory and Practice.—By coordinating the yest 

industrial and governmental organizations with the campus € 

theory and practice are closely integrated, and students eii 

in their studies. As a result of this alternation between ac? d meaning © 


environments, the student tends to understand the role an 


| environment, with a deeper appreciation for each. dent's ca 

i Helps Finance Educational and Living Expenses.— he Stus se 
elps Finance Educational and Living Expenses. : e 

nd living €^. and 


ing to independence and contributing significantly to 
| | fidence. As stated earlier, it is expected that as the WO esses D 
| | | creases in difficulty and responsibility as the student progr f rain?! 
academic curriculum, the salary of the student will increas" e mum 
Serves as a Bridge to the Future.—Cooperative education nui con 

| | | orient students to the world of work. Most students are er rang 
| | about their future life work. They want to know more about se fi T 
pations open to them, and the potentials and limitations o nfi 
| want to know about the qualifications demanded and their OW or 0 
cooperative education programs, students have opportunities e eM 

own abilities in connection with real jobs, and they find a Oe they 
ing information and guidance not only in the occupations oe P 
ployed but in a number of related fields as well. They ^ camp 
their own aptitudes more fully than is normally possible y an the! 
Increases Motivation to Achieve.—This coordination O ions". 


: : . » r 
develops. During the work periods there is a tendency " alari? 
velop good work habits because his efforts as a productive * 
are rated by the employer. 
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"t m Human Relationships.—Because the work experiences involve the 

ha ‘lations with co-workers who come from a variety of backgrounds, 
y I Success in these jobs requires constructive relationships with col- 
«e, t Students in cooperative education develop deeper understanding 
f che greater skills in human relations. $ 
tribute velopment of Maturity —For many students the work experi- 
A eed 8 to an Increased sense of responsibility for their own efforts, 
Ñ ence on their own judgments, and a corresponding development 
Mty: addition, the student's role as a team member in a real and pro- 

"i 


i : : : ; ~ 
(T ed environment inculcates a seriousness of life and purpose which 


*d for the traditional college graduate. 


j 


ih 
if tes of the Cooperative Student 


to tive student working in association with the professionals in the field 

: ie of fessional standards of conduct. Such a student is also a repre- 
TN MN George Washington University School of Engineering and 
dutie ta After each work period the student prepares a report describ- 
CUN ind responsibilities at work, and the supervisor sends an appraisal 
N Mohan performance to the Cooperative Program Coordinator. 

hut, reviewed with the student. 

A © program is a three-way partnership among the student, the 
de ‘ual George Washington University. The student’s responsibilities 
A i E each of the other two members of the partnership, and the 
An all Ot be altered during the program without the knowledge and 


W Rn Student must maintain continuous registration in the School 

; tto o *r the student is away from the School on a work period. 

Mini. T breaks the student's registration, and the student must apply 

i tegu to the undergraduate degree program under whatever condi- 
{tons are in effect at that time. 


lo 
` yers Participate in Cooperative Education Programs 


ha ernment agencies have found that cooperative students are 

Who, “we Generally speaking, they are alert and energetic young 
ta rq lated by a definite goal, return more than a day's work for a 
td ona of the cooperative program represent a good source of 
7 + to oa: The training period provides an opportunity for the 
| Ni thar 441€ the student as a prospective permanent employee. Em- 
, tm overs. Program is an important part of their effort to attract well- 
tm. ~>, At the same time, the student is able to evaluate the em- 

Stab 
"ma 


^m 


mane however, that neither the student nor the employer is ob- 

n tup Sider ^t employment after graduation. Industry and government 
Nig T tha, Participation in cooperative education as a long-range invest- 
"lg, , Cürrent expense. As a partner with the University, the em- 
in à joint effort to develop young talent more fully, thus as- 
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, f the gr 
suring better education for the student, improved utilization © 


and greater cooperation with the University. 


Scholastic Requirements 


"ET 
Students entering the program must be in good academic standing firs 
have completed at least two semesters of academic study prior t° + mail 
time work assignment. To remain in the program, the student mus 
passing average and perform satisfactorily for the employer. 


Living Accommodations 


to! 
. À : ram 
Arrangements will be made for students in the cooperative proe re! 


their dormitory and dining privileges at the University, if they $° ent P! 
the work periods. During this time, they will also retain full stus able fof 
and have access to all University facilities. Faculty will be aval 
sultation by appointment. 


Work-Study Schedules "T 
At this time, individual schedules are being arranged with the var if 
ers in Washington and other areas. Since each employer ope? es 
special schedules are arranged which are mutually satisfactory 

the employer, and the School. 

Generally, after the student has successfully complete d 
study, a schedule is arranged with the employer. Many employ the frd 
the student to work during the summer immediately following orkin# 
year. The student returns to the School for the sophomore bes nts rn 
during the second summer. Beginning with the third year, stu year , re 
tween employer and classroom each semester for the next te od i 
to the classroom for the fifth and final year. An alternate me ranslé ji 
full academic year and then return to school. Schedules for of credi 
are arranged on an individual basis according to the num z 


, : i 
transferred and the employer’s requirements. 5 


+ esse 

; busine” y 

Arrangements have been made or are in progress with comes oppo. 
h 


trial organizations, and governmental agencies for pun e sum 
Few cooperative job opportunities, however, are available 
prior to the freshman year. 


JES 
COOPERATIVE PROGRAM WITH NAVY LABRATOR 


rch oy 
. : VN sea va! 
Arrangements have been made with the U.S. Naval Ship er other vf 


opment Centers, Annapolis and Carderock, Md., and wit east " 
oratories in which it is possible for the student to earn a SUP ig a P, 
educational expenses on planned technical work assignmen n nica , 
of Science degree in such areas as civil, electrical, or mec manent Cg 
and be in a preferred position upon graduation to obtain à ap ent’s ^ 
ice position with a grade and salary commensurate with the 

and experience. 
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ath 


Partici : 

* Pate i In the program at the naval laboratories, the student must be 

itm "d Acceptable to the University and must meet the requirements of 
Vice Commission for employment at these laboratories. 


«d textbooks, and fees (exclusive of room and board) may be 
"quest. If tuition assistance is received, the cooperative student 
* Serve as a government civilian employee after graduation for a 


E E. Aid Program offered by the Navy, up to 50 percent of the 
+ determined by regulations in effect at that time. 


gts 
J| Wetience 


T opr 
Er integrates formal study at this School with practical work ex- 
Re entia! element of the educational process. The employment is 
* ld of study in which the student is engaged, and it is diversified 
^ e experience. The work experience increases in difficulty and 
d, Y general, parallels the student’s progress through the aca- 

e program. 
Sei employee, the co-op student is eligible for many federal 
oe annual leave, sick leave, paid holidays, health benefits, and 


Admission 
Wong f 
v Ex the cooperative education program should be submitted be- 
n ne to | of ‘hs senior high school year. Students graduating at mid-term 
begin study in the spring semester should apply no later than 


n 


: 
4 


"t Sta 
ent Admission 


MM ts from other institutions should submit cooperative education 

"d T d required credentials prior to June 1 for the fall semester, De- 

NE Stude he nes semester, and May 1 for the summer sessions. The 

should be in good standing as to scholarship and conduct and 

^ to return to the last previously attended institution in the 
h the student seeks admission to this University. 


e for eh 


MILLS DUAL-DEGREE PROGRAMS WITH HAMPTON 


N INSTITUTE AND BOWIE STATE COLLEGE 
| M 
DN e, "Engineering and Applied Science, Hampton Institute, and Bowie 
Ne ed 9f which are accredited four-ye ar degree-granting institutions, 
Mi à dual-degree program that joins general education and career 


- Unique and comprehensive experience. This program is in addi- 
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t 
tion to the engineering programs already offered on the campus * 
Washington University. 

Hampton Institute and Bowie State College offer seve e 
programs in a variety of disciplines. To provide opportunity $ the: 
engineering, Hampton Institute and Bowie State College joined y ur. 
of Engineering and Applied Science, which offers accredite 
grams in engineering. eneral f 

Students enrolled in the dual-degree program first follow & g^" YN 
study for three years at Hampton Institute or Bowie State Col wm 
gram is based on the social sciences, humanities, and the preps" whic 
ground engineering. courses in mathematics, physics, and chemist - y 
develop broad cultural perspectives, analytic abilities, an 
skills. 

After successful completion of the first phase of stud 
a two-year career program in engineering at the Schoo spect 
Applied Science. During this phase of the study, students el in ( 
any of the following areas of engineering, which are also 9 e 


veal | 
ral four" af 


Washington University’s regular four-year programs: t Lorient 
T A - ! . ; al-or 
1. Civil Engineering, or the following options: Environmen" civil 


Engineering, Computer-oriented Civil Engineering, Geotechn! 


neering. tet Scie 
2. Electrical Engineering, or the following options: Compu 
medical Engineering. 
3. Mechanical Engineering, or the following options: Enen 
Power, Computer-oriented Mechanical Engineering. f 
Some of the advantages of the dual-degree program follow- or Bowe, 
Students may begin their education at Hampton Insti ie was 
College and then obtain a B.S. in an engineering area from tudent with 
University. This unique academic background provides the dent may P 
options in choosing a profession upon graduation. The os enter othe 
engineering practice, continue study for advanced degrees, ? 
fessional areas such as law, medicine, or teaching. articip™ 
Dual-degree students, while at Hampton Institute, may i 
Summer Training Program. In this program, students may M emen Ni 
period during the summer at the Joint Institute for Advan (r 
Sciences at the National Aeronautics and Space pure 
Langley Research Center in Hampton, Va., obtaining valua ing ê o 
in a first-rate laboratory while earning funds for the top 0 desit ' 
This program may be made available to some prefreshmen 
upon graduation from secondary school. ment, f 
Dual-degree students may avail themselves of summer Prog" 
the George Washington University’s Cooperative Education 
neering prior to their actual attendance at George W n Pro 
In George Washington University’s Cooperative Educsu one 9f pi 
neering (see pages 37—40), a student may work summers ear ile 0 
demic semesters and earn sufficient funds to help pay expen" 
valuable engineering experience. 
The dual-degree program offers the student time to 
college life and study at a reasonable cost while preparing 
rewarding profession. 


gy Reo 


mi 
cif. 
become "ji 
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tithes , 
er . . — . 
,"nformation write or call Dean of Admissions and Registrar, 


1 Ins 
j^ lh titute 
A Mg > 


» Phone (301) 262-3350; or Manager, Engineering Admis- 
Engineering and Applied Science, George Washington Univer- 
» D.C. 20052, Phone (202) 676-6158. 


y CONTINUING ENGINEERING EDUCATION PROGRAM 


] ! ty 
St eno; , n . 

AT of iape neers and their employers are well aware of the rapid ad- 
Iw; n ledge in science and technology. The inability to understand 
Vent t .*W technologies can mean both personal and corporate failure. 


Tin ^" potentia] obsolescence, engineers must involve themselves in a 

Jtt " - of technical reading and organized learning. 

ie li. Engineering and Applied Science meets this need with a com- 
T ram of noncredit courses. The program's objective is to in- 


ty, "IPetence of 
Ris. St 


tte Mà present about 300 noncredit courses this year. About half 
days (30 classroom hours), while others are for two, three, 

iw Courses are presented in the evening (two-hour sessions 
Tha to 12 weeks), or on Saturday morning. Presentation of 
Bmented by workshops to give registrants practice in the spe- 
bu and frome arses stress practical applications. Students from all over 
hice XPerie many foreign countries have participated in courses. The 
Nhs, nce and background of these students enriches the classroom 


often 
ys Pline 
fu, 


oft 
1 * Subje : d : A 
i übjects which have been presented in this program include: 


Mati 
ju f afety Functions Critical Path Method 
m A Data Communications 
N Docu Digital Communications 
NA ment Storage and Digital Image Processing of 


Sensor Data 


) and 
| MUN Control Systems 
teliminary Ship 
t 
Performa 
Curity 


nce Evaluation 


s. làgement of 
Wrams 
ion E, gement 
. mating 


e 


Digital Integrated Circuits 

Digital Signal Processing 

Distributed Processing 

ECM and ECCM for Digital 
Communications 

Electromagnetic Compatability 

Electromagnetic Wave Propagation 

Electronic Display Technology 

Energy Conservation 

Environmental Impact Statements 
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Fault Tree Analysis 

Fiber and Integrated Optics 

Fibrous Composite Structures 

Finite Element Method 

Forecasting Techniques 

Heat Pipes 

Industrial Noise Control 

Integrated Circuits 

Intensive and Coronary Care Units 

Laser Applications 

Life Cycle Costing 

Lubrication Technology 

Maintenance Management of Medical 
Instrumentation 

Management of Research and 
Development 

Mathematical Theory of Reliability 

Mechanical Reliability 

Metal Fracture and Fatigue 

Metric Conversion 

Microprocessors and Microcomputers 

Minicomputers 

Monte Carlo Simulation 

Municipal Solid Wastes 

Nonlinear Programming 

Nonparametric Statistics 

Operations Research 

OSHA for Government Agencies 

Patent Law for Engineers 

Photo- and Electro-Optical 
Imaging Systems 

Practical Electronics 


New courses are developed as needs become apparen 


Project Management 
Radar Systems P 
Reliability of Nuclear powe! 
Satellite C ommunications i 
Satellites for Né avigation ? 
Air Traffic C ‘ontrol 

Solar Heating and Cooling 
Solid-State E :;lectronics » 

Non-Electrical Engine? 
Sonar Systems 
Space Communication 
Specifications and Standa i as f 
Speech € 'ommunication / 

the Deaf " 
Spread Spectrum Commu? 
Standards and C alibrat tion elia si 
Statistical Methods il! Bion 
Statistical Techniques in 

Studies 
Structured Programm? r Data 
Switched Networks fo 

Communications ram 
Technical Training Pro 
Technology Trends 10 

Communications 
Telecommunications , gist! 
Telephone Equipme" 

for Voice/Data In ystems 


sa 


Temperature Cong : f 
Working Statistics pt 
Writing  Professiona' 2 ication 
Technical Commun 
, fel 


t in Hus adë 


/ . » rs 
repeated courses are continuously revised. Over 70 new cou 


year. 


In addition to the faculty of the School of E ngineering 

.« 

outstanding lecturers and instructors from other universities, 
from government laboratories and agencies serve on t 


the program. 


; 
The program also offers noncredit contract courses € 
tailored for the needs and background of the engineer 

à ; 
or agency. Tuition for these courses is usually slightly 


and No 
fron, 
he instruc 


ins 


| 

s employ? n T 

jower > in f 
esen nted 


offered at the University. Eleven such courses Were pm 


countries last year. 


nt 1 
To receive announcements or additional information OD A p "a 
2 


to Continuing Engineering Education Program, Sc 
Applied Science, George Washington University, W* 
call (202) 676-6106 or (800) 424-9773. 


hool o 
ashingtoD, 


ees 
EE E a 


——n 


: Administration 
lbow;,. į ; HEE g 
sowitz, D.Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied 
t ~O-director of the Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sci- 


| “ire " : 5 t . . 
‘ily "lor, Institute for the Study of Fatigue, Fracture, and Structural 


^ ter Fe 


hed Sej ir, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Engineering and 
Ug. nce 
Tos; ; 
d ick Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Operations Research 
(m holtz, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Electrical Engi- 
T CM omputer Science 

DA , Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Engineering Adminis- 


Ly 

Ue . a . > 2 

t EM Ph.D., Associate Director, Joint Institute for Advancement 
lences 


el "L2 TEM i 
Viton, Ph.D., Chairman of the Department of Civil, Mechanical, 
Me " " ; 

tental Engineering; Director, Energy Programs 


f Bing tow, Ph.D., Director, Institute for Management Science and 


b, d 
Dire berg, Ph.D., Director of the NASA-Langley Graduate Pro- 
the Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences 
M.S., Administrator of the NASA-Langley Graduate Pro- 
NUR 
| A h $ ? 
duca ahan, B.S., Manager of Engineering Admissions and Coopera- 
On P rogram 
v "Dip , hitesides, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Director, Research and Educa- 
iten stitute for Advancement of Flight Sciences 
ty (CH n, M.S., Assistant Administrator of the NASA-Langley Grad- 


1, TOn 
| Tto; z " ó ; > ; , 
NM Prost, B.S. in E.E., Director of the Continuing Engineering 
CA ram 
P loy Pet, M.S., Research and Resources Officer 
B.A., Executive Associate to the Dean 


DEAN'S COUNCIL 


Jh 
bg $ 
Witz x 
Itz (Chairman), R.R. Fox, T.G. Toridis, Henry Steiner 


— Advisory Council* 


" "uu a € 
hii, E the Advisory Council for the School of Engineering and 
"ts, so * lo strengthen communication between the School and the 
MN t ols, and divisions of the University as well as between the 
Heros csity’s Board of Trustees; to advise on the programs of 
i. Comm, and service in the School and to help interpret these pro- 

lo x “nity and the nation; and to stimulate support for the con- 
"t of the School and its programs. 


the Un; " 
any niversity, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, and the Dean of the 
Applied Science are ex-officio members of the Advisory Council. 
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MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL FOR 1978-79 a 
i [ 
| | Chairman: Stephen R. Woodzell (University Trustee), former pres 
Potomac Electric Power Company 
Raymond L, Bisplinghoff, Tyco Laboratory Univers! 
| Bruno A. Boley, Dean, Technological Institute, Northwestern 
George M. Bunker, President, Martin Marietta Corporation 
J.P. Chambers, President, Melpar Division E-Systems, Inc. 
L. Stanley Crane, President, Southern Railway System Inc. 
Joseph Fox, Director, Computer Systems, Decisions and Design’ 
Moses Freedman, Vice President, Blake Construction Company 
| Eugene G. Fubini, Engineering Consultant 
| j| Martin Goland, President, Southwest Research Institute grim 
| William J. Harris, Jr., Vice President, Research and Test Dep 
ciation of American Railroads 
Alexander Hassan, Washington, D.C. tutt, 
Walter R. Hibbard, Jr., Professor, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
| William Holt, Carborundum Company, Niagara Falls, N.Y. ch 
| William H. Marlow, Professor, Department of Operations Resear 
| 
| 


Coleman Raphael, President, Atlantic Research 

Bernard A. Schriever, General USAF (Ret.), Chairma 
Schriever & McKee Associates, Inc. tion 

Arthur W. Sloan, Chief Executive Officer, Susquehanna Corpora 

Wayne G. Shaffer, President, Vitro Corporation 

Edward G. Uhl, President, Fairchild-Hiller Corporation 

Ernst Weber, Chairman, Division of Engineering, National Resea — f 

Harold A. Wheeler, Chief Scientist and Chairman, Hazeltine omp" 

James F. Young, Vice President—Engineering, General Electric d 0 

L.A. Zadeh, Chairman, Department of Electrical Engineering 

Sciences, University of California, Berkeley 


"E the 


AUT 


SS 


PROGRAMS OF STUDY AND 
COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


i 

kh OWING PAGES are listed programs of study, curricula, and courses 

ty Offered by the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 

Tig not candidates for degrees but who wish to take courses 
hool should apply for admission to the Division of University 


EXPLANATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 


My 
Mend from 1 through 199 are planned for undergraduate credit, 
e * Courses may be taken for graduate credit when arrangements 
3 m advance by the instructor and the Dean. Courses numbered 
X qualia nnd for graduate credit and may in certain instances be 
Mimari] undergraduate students. Courses numbered from 301 to 
Y for doctoral students. 


SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 


T 
h qi ester hours' credit given for the satisfactory completion of 
tg three P parentheses after the name of the course. Thus, a year 
i Co hie piv; ours of credit each semester is marked (3-3), and a 
b the Comp] Ing three hours' credit is marked (3). A semester hour con- 
Riga a Pletion of one 50-minute period of class work or of one lab- 
Week for one semester. 


TIME OF COURSE OFFERINGS 
XT 
Ry "ach 
ih —— description is a parenthetical statement listing the semes- 
i Wi i» urse is scheduled to be offered. The term "academic year" is 
‘to á O-semester courses, and indicates that the first half of the 
M the Age in the fall semester and the second half in the spring 
AE CN as arranged" is used for courses which could not be 
Ne Not a of printing this catalogue. Offerings for the summer 
|i, tion, sgo ated in this catalogue. Students should consult the 
"Ny also Du lis tedule of Classes for summer offerings. A Schedule of 
Matic 3 shed for each fall and spring semester which provides up-to- 
Oncerning the time of course offerings. 
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KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations for course designations are used by 


ington University. 


Acct 
AmCv 
Anat 
Anes 
Anth 


Accounting 
American Civilization 
Anatomy 

Anesthesiology 
Anthropology 

Applied Science 

Art 

Art Therapy 

Biochemistry 

Biological Sciences 
Business Administration 
Cartography 

Chemistry 

Child Health and 
Development 

Chinese 

Civil Engineering 

Classics 

Clinical Engineering 
Computer Science 
Dermatology 

Economics 

Education 

Education Policy 
Electrical Engineering 
Engineering Administration 
Engineering Science 
English 

English as a Foreign 
Language 

Environmental Health 
Environmental Studies 
Experimental Humanities 
Forensic Sciences 

French 

Genetics 

Geodesy 

Geography and Regional 
Science 

Geology 

Geophysics 

Germanic Languages and 
Literatures 

Health Care Administration 
Health Care Sciences 
History 

Human Kinetics 

and Leisure Studies 
Interdisciplinary Courses 
International Affairs 
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Georg 


Italian 
Japanese 
Journalism 


Law 
Law Enforee o 
Management 
Mi athematics inet 
Mechanical ED blic À 
Medical and P! 
Medicine 
Microbiolo| 
Music en 
Neurologic@ al Sui 
Neurology pee 
Obstetrics and OF 
Oceanography orch 
Operations Re 
Ophthalmology 

1 Biology 
Orthopedic Surg? 
Otolaryngology 
Pathology 
Pharmacology 
Philosophy 
Physics 
Physiology , 
Political 
Portuguese 


Radiology 
Religion ming pro 
Service 


Slavic Langu? 
Literatures 
Socio 
anish 

Soci = cation 
Speech an 
Statistics 
Surgery 


Urology 
Women’s y Studi 


2t e222 
Se a ee 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


Applied Science 


Lis 
v | Mrtmenta] offerings. 


| UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


3A 
y vical Mechanics I (2) 
E half of a one-year sequence. Concepts of statics, including force 
thear i equilibrium conditions, simple structures, distributed forces, 
api d moments, friction and the concept of work, virtual work and 
(Pay) 9 Prerequisite or concurrent registration: ApSc 113, Phys 14. 
and spring) 
yl 8 An, " 
Dic Mechanics II (3) 
ied half Of a one-year sequence. Concepts of dynamics, including 
tis. 'ACS Of particles, velocity and acceleration, Newton's laws of mo- 
p omentum, work, kinetic energy, potential energy, central force 
ari Vibrations, resonance, dynamics of systems of particles, kinematics 
E body, dynamics of a rigid body. Prerequisite: ApSc 57. (Fall 
ing) 
ipi " 
Bineering Analysis I (3) 


Analy; 

igual methods appropriate to the solution of engineering problems, 
determin, applications of ordinary differential equations, matrices and 
Me tnt eigenvalues and eigenvectors, systems of ordinary linear 
3. àl equations, Bessel and Legendre functions. Prerequisite: Math 


i (Fall and spring) 


4 Rant 
“gineering Analysis II (3) 


ing tal Methods appropriate to the solution of engineering problems, 
tions, Lu Complex variables, Fourier series and integral, orthogonal func- 
ippli,g Place transforms, partial differential equations in engineering and 
lisp “lence. Prerequisite: ApSc 113. (Fall and spring) 
o umeering Analysis III (3) 
Statisti of engineering problems using concepts from probability and 
*lbectati Including random variables, distribution functions, mathematical 
Correlation” point and confidence interval estimation, hypothesis testing, 
Structura > and regression. This methodology applied to problems of 
tipme design, bioengineering, manufacturing processes, product quality, 
Pretequies reliability, engineering management, and societal engineering. 
li ‘site: Math 32. (Fall and spring) 
A f Ragin r 
| gy, ne Analysis IV (3) 
ability P Of engineering problems using advanced concepts from prob- 
Acerin, ànd statistics applied to problems of engineering design, bioengi- 
liter; 5 Production processes, engineering management, and societal engi- 
Terequisite: ApSc 115. (Fall and spring) 


eseas 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


211 Analytical Methods in Engineering I (3) 
Engineering applications of the theory of complex ral, 
contour integration, conformal mapping, inversion i 
ary-value problems. Prerequisite: approval of Departme 
spring) 


x variables 


D 


212 Analytical Methods in Engineering II (3) gine 
. : : eni 
Analytical methods appropriate to the formulation of V roble 
lems including finite dimensional vector spaces, eigene dinates: 
eralized Fourier series, tensor calculus, curvilinear C00 
site: approval of Department. (Fall) 


213 Analytical Methods in Engineering III (3) 
Analytical techniques for solution of boundary-in we 
neering involving wave propagation, diffusion proce 
distributions. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


214 Analytical Methods in Engineering IV (3) 
Introduction to variational methods in engineering - 
Galerkin approximation methods of boundary-value lysis. 
linear integral equations arising from engineering à 
approval cf Department. (Spring) 
ms! 
i roble, i 
al -— p ecn's 


215 Analytical Methods in Engineering V (3) 
Advanced methods of solution of boundary-initi 
neering, including characteristics, wave propagation, 
Prerequisite: ApSc 213. (Fall) 


216 Special Topics in Engineering Analysis (3) lied 10 app? 
Selected topics such as (1) perturbation techniques appi in en 
solution of nonlinear boundary and initial value PFO blems of 
(2) application of singular integral equations im pro in i 
(3) applications of elements of functional analys ring 
science. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (5p 


ne 
ee! 
fl 


even 


222 
15,5, * 


> 
«4 ee 8S 


a 


REEE IARR 2 & 


AUT. 


Å- 


_ Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering 


mn 

p. Arkilic, R.R. Fox, H. Liebowitz, S.W. Yuan, J. Foa, J.E. Feir, 
oa BPC ampbell (Research), J. Eftis, A.K. Noor, R. Goulard, 
T! el (Chairman), K. Mahmood, A.M. Kiper, M.K. Myers, J.N 
Y aufman 


peso J.E. Duberg, B.L. Clarkson, R.M. Sorensen, W.P. Reid, 
ig Man 

Rijn *Curers R.E. Fulton, M.P. Gaus, R. Dillon, C. Molloy, M.J, 
Bey Scalzi, P. Donely, M.K. Ochi, R.F. Baker, L.K. Loftin, Jr., L. 
Y : Herman, R.M. Thomson, M. Yachnis, R.F. Hoglund, R.S. 
lu; léssman, Jr., F.J. Stanek, Y. Wu, R.S. Greeley, D.A, Linger, 
I. D K.H. Jones, W.D. Erickson, J.A. Belding, Jr., N.L. Basdekas, 
TA S. Ojalvo 

Mp y 8075 M.K. Myers, D.L. Jones, J.L. Whitesides, Jr., C. Gil- 
KON n Jr. (Research), D.M. ey (Research), A.M. Bloom 
aep in Yang, R.E. Kaufman, R.S. Brice (Research), E.S. Geskin 
"ie y Blinco (Research), V.P. gom (Research), B.R. Barkstrom 
“Asso dein (Research) 
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ty CIVIL ENGINEERING—UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


ued dif encompasses those branches of engineering activities most 
Of jig, ** Control and improvement of our environment and of the 
`~ d study in this field prepares students for careers in the plan- 
Rene harbor: of buildings; bridges; roads; airports; rapid 
harbors; off-shore facilities; coastal protection struc- 

tem, ation control systems for rivers, estuaries, and lakes; inland 
bites, power generation and flood control dams; water re- 
liposar renewal and development projects; and pollution con- 
projects. It also provides the scientific and technological 
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: : x A o St nd 
background required for careers in municipal engineering, urban à cart 
s and for 


planning, and environmental and geotechnical civil engineering; ng 
in engineering research in structural mechanics, ocean engineer» 


terials engineering. upon grad 
The curriculum provides the essentials for beginning à ca law, and 
tion, for registration as a professional civil engineer as required by 
continuing study at the graduate level. 
Evening Classes n 
in on, 
Wash gt rint 


In response to requests from those employed full time in the W ineert 
area who wish to obtain a Bachelor of Science degree in ivil pu ff 
a reasonable period of time, evening classes in the Civil Engine? e igi 
lum are scheduled on a regular basis. For example, if à part-tim con 
rolls for three courses a semester, B.S. degree requirements can 

in less than 15 semesters. 


Core Curriculum 


ip 
te fields 
Normally the first four semesters are common to all undergradua 


School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


First Semester ar: MER EN 


EE 51: Applications of Computers (3) : 
Math 30-31: Precalculus and Calculus of One Variable (3) 
or 
Math 31: Calculus of One Variable (3) 
Phys 3: Foundations of Physics (3) 
Engl9 or 10: English Composition: Language as C 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social science 


(3) 


ommunication 
s (3) 


Second Semester EXC 


EngS 4: Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) 
Math 32: Calculus of Several Variables (3)t 
Math33: Calculus of Vector Functions (3)t 
Phys 14: Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Ph 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences ( 


Third Semester ` EN" — | 


ysics (3) 


ApSc 57: Analytical Mechanics I (2) 


ApSc 113: Engineering Analysis I (3) i 

ApSc 115: Engineering Analysis III (3) E A 

Ml jus cof yg Mid 

* Transfer students who have not successfully completed a college-level cali not L^ Du. 
L 


of C or better from an accredited institution, or high school students W AP test; v cov ul 
placement (AP) calculus course and receive a score of 4 or 5 on the / This test nu (t 
take a one-hour locally administered math placement test at registration, (Calculu (wW P 
trigonometry, and graphs. Students who do not place directly into Math culus court. 
this test will be required to undertake a combined pre-calculus and h^ and cart 
during their first semester; this combined course meets five hours per wer 

hours of credit if the student completes the second half. 


t Math 32 and Math 33 may be taken in a one-semester combi 


p 32-39 


ned course, Mat 


e222 
ec ua 2 5T. a 
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General Chemistry (4) 
As ` Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
We: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


j (May be taken during the Summer Sessions) 

4 

Fourth Semester 

00 Poesia PR RPM ii erm IRL 
Vin: Analytical Mechanics II (3) 

HM Engineering Analysis II (3) 

Riy. Introduction to Environmental Engineering (3) 

Mig: Materials Science (3) 


M ' Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 
e: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
(May be taken during the Summer Sessions) 


ecg Curriculum 


Fifth Semester 


Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 
C les: Structural Theory (6) 
iey. Materials Engineering (2) 
13): Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
* Thermodynamics (3) 


Sixth Semester 


* . Urban Planning (3) 

MIN Legal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) 
26. Engineering Geology (3) 

EN Fluid Mechanics (3) 


Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 


Seventh Semester 


m V MP TRES ERE T 
ig}. Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 
R19. etal Structures (3) 
Wl. Hydraulics (3) 
Nee: vironmental Engineering I: Water Supply and Resources (3) 
' Technical electives (6) 

lY Eighth Semester 

li) ———————— ———- ——— 


Rigs. Foundation Engineering (2) 
NOS Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Laboratory (1) 
qin: Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 

ive. vironmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution Control (3) 
*chnical electives (5) 


qi. Hydrology (3) 
09g. *sign and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering Structures (3) 
N “search (2) 
Sw "'. 


i 
ch must be selected from the technical electives. 
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Design of Metal Structures (3) 
Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
Applied Soil Mechanics I (3) 
Applied Soil Mechanics II (3) 
Foundation Engineering (3) 

CE 210: Methods of Structural Analysis (3) 
CE 212: Open Channel Flow (3) 

CE 213: Hydraulic Structures (3) 

CE 214: Design of Dams (3) 

CE 215: Urban Construction Technology (3) 
CE 216: Advanced Hydrology (3) 


CE 220: Urban Transportation Engineering (3) 
CE 243: Environmental Impact Assessment (3) - uctures (3) 
CE 253: Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Str 
EAd150: Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) 
EngS 215: Advanced Strength of Materials (3) 


EngS 234: Composite Materials (3) 


Computer-oriented Civil Engineering Option 


The expanding use of computers in the design and control 
tems provides increasing opportunities for engineering ters 50 
ficiency in the sophisticated use of digital and other compu i ofes 
This option replaces several technical electives of the ga prebe" 
undergraduate program with electives that provide a more CO 
posure to computer technology and applications. j 
o; Engi 
Technical Electives for Computer-oriented Civil D 
Option - k "us () 
*CE 196: Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering re | 
CE 198: Research (2) | 
CE210: Methods of Structural Analysis (3) 
CSci 278: Analog and Hybrid Computers (3) 
EE 152: Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 
EngS 282: Computer-aided Design (3) ing (3) 
EngS 283: jen neat of Computer Graphics in Engineering ( | 
EngS 284: Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 


Environmental-oriented Civil Engineering Option l conc. 
° asing y 
5 ee 
The world-wide growth of industrialization 1s causing roblem 1 TL 
protection of the human environment. Part of dus PCeans, an "T. 
supply and treatment, pollution of rivers, lakes, and e technica , (hi 
treatment and disposal. Through a selective choice - 3 expos" 
student is provided with an opportunity to gain increas , 
veloping aspect of civil engineering. civil P7 
Mum ,ntal-oriente 
Technical Electives for Environme ntal-o 
ing Option 
Bioc221: General Biochemistry (3 or 4) 4) 


à inre (4— 
BiSc 11-12: Introductory Biology for Science Majors ( 


1 electives. 


* Required course which must be selected from the technica 


222 
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È * Introduction to Organic Chemistry (4) 

Blog, Hydrology (3) 4 

Rigg: Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering Structures (3) 
Rago: Research (2) i 

Ry * Environmental Microbiology (3) 

CDS Environmental Chemistry (3) 

CN Solid Waste Disposal (3) 

1820». Environmental Impact Assessment (3) 


MR ine: Materials Recycling and Recovery (3) 
Meats Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 
l; Microbiology (4) 


i E 
"il Civil Engineering Option 


velba! engineering encompasses engineering problems involving 

."» foundation engineering, rock mechanics, and geological as- 
E veering, More specifically, planning, designing, and erecting struc- 
LS i on or made of soil and rock constitute the main features of this 
taj , D8ineering, Included are the design and construction of founda- 
ity Ypes of buildings, bridges, and highway and airfield pavements; 
ty, ‘struction of earth- and rock-fill dams, embankments, waterfront 
on Nnels, and drainage facilities; and stabilization procedures for 
NI dy, "'arginal lands. Engineering geology, which is the application of 
VN Principles, and interpretations to naturally occurring earth and 
Wh, -Onstitutes an important part in the planning and design stages of 
Ps ng Structures of the above type. The Geotechnical Civil Engineer- 


y 
D: 


"d Vides the student with the fundamentals for subsequent growth 
“at in this branch of civil engineering. 

hu, 

m 

j e y 

(With 'st four semesters as described in the Core Curriculum, see 

| : e following changes: 

i, Mer: *Geology 21 Physical and Evolutionary Geology (3) will 

W i of the elective. 

\ (a) QR" *Geology 122 Structural Geology (3) will be taken in- 


110 Introduction to Environmental Engineering and (b) 


Riy Fifth Semester 2 asi uM Obi 
NES Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 
vil: tructura] Theory (6) 

63; "hermodynamics (3) 


edimentation (4) 


Ry Sixth Semester 
NE 1 (2 ah RPM a T: 
N; Fluid Mechanics (3) 

N gal and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) 


G 
tology, i 
ty ?^; and Microbiology course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate 
. 


Which 
mn 
"ust be selected from the technical electives 
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i | *Geol 128: Geomorphology (3) 
il | *Geol 136: Engineering Geology (3) 
ll I | Electives: Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 


Seventh Semester 


solid waste and wastewater disposal systems; F 
processes; environmental impact analysis and € 
Prerequisite: Chem 13. (Spring) 


| 
f 
il | CE 168: Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 
ll l CE 191: Metal Structures (3) 
| | CE193:  Hydraulics (3) ces (3) 
| CE 194: Environmental Engineering I: Water Supply Resour 
i CE195:  Hydrology (3) 
| *Geol 189: Geophysics for Geologists (3) 
| Eighth Semester 
l CE 182: Foundation Engineering (2) j o (1) 
| CE185: Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering Laboratory 
lil CE 192: Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
| *Geol 195: Field Work (2) 
Í Electives: Selected from humanities or social sciences (6) 
| Elective: | Technical elective (2) 
Civil Engineering Undergraduate Courses 
110 Introduction to Environmental Engineering (3) pelt uses: ? 
An introductory study of environmental resources v - att 
i iil inc n source systems; @ NEU 
| considered will include water resource syste wih pollutio® " 
| 


Three-dimensional strain and stress. Const 
viscoelastic, and plastic materials. Axial load, 


materials; effect of strain-rate and t 


120 Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 
. struts and beams. Instability and failure. Prerequisite: 
(Fall) 
MI I 
thy 123 Structural Theory (6) using poth 3 
| | Theory of determinate and indeterminate structure gistratio® | 
il and modern approaches. Prerequisite Or concurren 
f | (Fall) 
t | d 
ji || 140 Materials Science (3) ponding 
| ; d molecular P ugs ff 
| Electron structure of atoms; atomic and ? stallin sot ee 
i 1 bands; crystal structure; imperfections; poncts conducti agi 
|| rates; diffusion; transport phenomena—therma a etis | 
| conduction; metals, insulators, semiconductors; (Spring) 
Chem 13; concurrent registration: Phys 16. | 
uf. 
166 Materials Engineering (2) -— mie o 
Mechanical properties and their description: " |ymer* m 
the mechanical behavior of metals, ceramics, . creeP 
emperature: 


duate Bulletin. 


* For Geology course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Gra 


LIRE 
ec a mr T tuo 
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fracture: effect of surface and environment; materials evaluation for 
C ‘tural performance. Prerequisite: CE 140; concurrent registration: 
120, (Fall) 


$ 
A Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (1) 
a surement of strains and study of failure resulting from applied forces; 
‘tile, brittle, anisotropic, elastomeric, and plastic materials; tension, 


Mpression, bending, creep, and fatigue loading. Prerequisite or con- 
trent registration: CE 166. (Fall) 
‘fg 
latroductory Soil Mechanics (3) 
Bineering properties of soils; analysis of lateral earth pressures, bearing 
an” foundations, and slope stability. Prerequisite: CE 120, ME 126. 
a 


k 
Poundation Engineering (2) 


| Surface exploration, design of shallow foundations, design of pile 
f "dations, earth-retaining structures. Prerequisite: CE 168. (Spring) 


l Urban Planning (3) 


atiteering aspects of urban planning, including transportation, water 
| Nd and sewerage, public utilities, safety and convenience, and natural 
à; l'onment, (Spring) 
S 
oi Mechanics a 


nd Foundation Engineering Laboratory (1) 
ratory experiments for the classification, strength, compressibility, 


Sprint?! engineering properties of soils, Prerequisite: CE 168. 

^ g) 
and Economic Aspects of Engineering (2) 

M relating to engineering practice, preparation of contract documents 

ds iPecifications, consideration of economic factors in engineering design 
Ma, 9». (Spring) 

el 

> etal Structures (3) 
| tinci l 
| tions.» e$ Of the design of metal structures; structural elements; connec- 

CR 1 Specific problems of analysis; methods of construction. Prerequisite: 
ly : (Fall) 

ej 

bs forced Concrete Structures (3) 


nci " * 
| forge les Of the design of reinforced concrete structures. Details of rein- 


Ment of Structural elements. Monolithic structures, precast elements, 
lh S of construction. Prerequisite: CE 123. (Spring) 


l 

Ryle G) 
“s: applications to calculation of boundary forces in a static 
fields ancy, and flotation. Application of kinematic principles; flow 
dy, ' Stream tubes, and flow nets. Fluid dynamics: applications to pipe 
anni eratlic models, measurement of pressure, and velocity. Open 
MR 2 flow: applications to water resources engineering. Prerequisite: 


l 
UN $.— (Fall) 


Mann, mental Engineering I: Water Supply and Resources (3) 


l * 
Wate ng and design of water supply and waste-water disposal systems. 
" quali A 
Pollution ality control and treatment processes. Desalination, stream 
Pa) Contro], Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CE 193. 


—— E 
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195 Hydrology (3) fiov, ' 
Descriptive hydrology: hydrologic cycle, precipitation, pert an 
oration, and transpiration. Quantitative hydrology: hy d basil 
estimating volume of runoff, runoff from snow, hydrograP freq! 
flow, storage routing. Probability concepts in hydrology: | uisite of 
rainfall frequency, drought, stochastic hydrology. Prer MT 
current registration: ApSc 115, ME 126, CE 193. 3) 

; ; vti n " ~ S 
196 Design and Cost Analysis of Civil Engineering Structures X "s 
: dnas : x i jers, 
Design of civil engineering structures such as wharves, bm [ pret 
tunnels, dams, bridges, water treatment, and drainage sy 
site: senior status. (Spring) TO 
i ale " i : ntro 

197 Environmental Engineering II: Waste and Pollution Co d 
Disposal of sewage, biological treatment, chemical Me o! ind 
activated sludge, sludge handling and disposal. tnn prere 
wastes and of nuclear waste products. Solid waste disp 
CE 193. (Spring) 

198 Research (1 to 3) 

Applied research and experimentation projects, à 
junior or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


ea 
: arranged: prer 


' UDY 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING—UNDERGRADU 'ATE ST 


T 
ica] syste™. | 
physical Y rans 


Mechanical engineering is primarily concerned with 
: onversion, arit 


tion. A mechanical engineer is concerned with the © L 
control of energy from its source to its moving system. react?" 
P x nuclear off 


hicles, transportation systems, air-conditioning systems, he means y 
fuel cells, low-pollution control devices, energy resources eng t p^ 
tical and economical conversion of the various forms x his domai T 
and electrical power, and a host of other devices lie !n ini base D. 
in this area should provide the ability to formulate problem. re 4 
: hich 4 ¢ 

ds W and t 


mental laws of nature, to recognize the types of metho 
ev 
1 "" e mp cult 

up with a usable answer. The mechanical engineering “st 
nt, ? 


background for careers in research, design, developme y 
a wide variety of industries. p with 
Course offerings in mechanical engineerin miss Vaf n 
foundation in physics, chemistry, mathematics, humanities, ids electri? y 
consist of studies in basic mechanics of solids and pis nces, em, 
electronics, material sciences, dynamic analysis, thermal pee ach 
version and power, environmental control, and the design ear allow $ 
systems and their control. Technical electives in the peno 2 them 
interested in computers to select an option which will prep e i 
in computing as well as graduate study in computer-dom base MT 
oriented professional fields. The program outlined below v e a] 
cept that the mechanical engineer must be prepared m ! A 
ever-increasing technical, economic, and social problems. ign, ani ech 
Graduates are qualified for professional positions 1D " r^ in re 
facture, and application of machines, process, and contro" 
development, as well as for graduate work. 


ant work, a "m. 


to their solution, to read with understanding the rel ;culum af 
manuf? 


g, which begi 


= 
te 2 2,555, * 
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IM 


4° to re 


quests from those employed full time in the Washington, D.C., 
b. to obtain a Bachelor of Science degree in Mechanical Engineer- 
in able period of time, evening classes in the Mechanical Engineer- 
om are scheduled on a regular basis. For example, if a part-time 
lta. ^5 for three courses a semester, B.S. degree requirements can be 
M less than 15 semesters. 


Y 
1 "t Abroad Program 


n | of Engineering and Applied Science and the Institute of Sound and 
“Search of the University of Southampton, England, have estab- 
b. ange program so that graduate students in acoustics at both insti- 
ci mer academic credits to either University in fulfillment of the 
Nid, OT advanced degrees. A special arrangement has now been made 
Mehan B'aduate exchange program to the undergraduate level, enabling 
Tog, cal engineering students to spend the junior year abroad. 
t, Mm furthers a student's particular academic interests in mechanical 
MM EM develops knowledge of world affairs in general, and inter- 
ht. B fields in particular. ! 
jM ust apply for admission to the Junior Year Abroad program to 
|n, t Chairman before the end of the fall semester of the sophomore 
A of Must be given by the Department Chairman and the Dean of 
Ngineering and Applied Science. 


"ieu 


Za 
5 
oc 


—= 


SF 


TM first four semesters are common to all undergraduate fields in the 


8ineering and Applied Science. 
k First Semester 

51. TA z ca i - Ae ker: yia 1——5— 
3): Applications of Computers (3) 
- EN recalculus and Calculus of One Variable (3)* 

31. 


(s3; Calculus of One Variable (3) 
CIN Foundations of Physics (3) 
Lectin English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 


elected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Second Semester 


yen: Descriptive Geometry and Drafting (3) 

ES -alculus of Several Variables (3)+ 

ja: Calculus of Vector Functions (3) 1 

hy ‘ * z 

NUM gej oductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 

us elected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
ents 

Ww A 

from » t successfully completed a college-level calculus course with a grade 

" taleu, *ccredited institution, or high school students who did not take an advanced 
t loca us course and receive a score of 4 or 5 on the AP test, will be required to 

d rapi administered math placement test at registration. This test covers algebra, 
SR ìs. Students who do not place directly into Math 31 (Calculus) as a result of 

Nt te Se to undertake a combined pre-calculus and calculus course (Math 30-31) 

"LA tud; this combined course meets five hours per week and carries three semester 
M May, EM *nt completes the second half. 


~~ ‘May be taken in a one-semester combined course, Math 32-33. 


ho have no 
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| Third Semester pr 


ApSc 57: Analytical Mechanics I (2) 
ApSc 113: Engineering Analysis I (3) 
ApSc 115: Engineering Analysis III (3) 


Chem 13: General Chemistry (4) 
l Phys 15: Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) 
| Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


! (May be taken during the Summer Sessions) 


Fourth Semester — 


| ApSc 58: Analytical Mechanics II (3) 
ApSc 114: Engineering Analysis II (3) 


CE 140: Materials Science (3) 

| EE 11: Linear Networks I (3) 

| Phys 16: Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 

Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences 6) 
(May be taken during the Summer Sessions) 


| Mechanical Engineering Curriculum 
Fifth Semester ; pe 


CE 120: Introduction to the Mechanics of Solids (3) 
| CE 166: Materials Engineering (2) 
| CE 167: Mechanics of Materials Laboratory (3) 


ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 
ME 134: Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences 


Sixth Semester pi 


| EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) | 
EE 172: Control Systems (3) : 2) | 
ME 120: Methods of Engineering Experimentation (^ 
| ME 126: Fluid Mechanics (3) 
| | ME 148: Thermodynamic Analysis (3) Mc 
| | | Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences , 
| | Seventh Semester Lai ES 
| Il ME 155: Compressible Fluid Flow (3) 
| I ME 187: Heat Transfer Theory (3) A 
| | ME 190: Mechanisms, Analysis, and Synthesis (3) 
| ME 191: Mechanical Design (3) 
| Elective: Technical electives (6) / 
| | Eighth Semester 
| " . - |; (2 
| I | ME 152: Mechanical Engineering Laborator) (2) 
ME 193: Engineering Systems Design (3) 
| ME 194: Energy Conversion (3) 
Elective: Technical electives (6) : 
I x rol A 
| | Technical Electives ‘of ont 
| , and polluti 
CE 197: Environmental Engineering II: Waste ation re) 


g Administr 


alysis 
Economic Analy 


EAd 150: Introduction to Engineerin 
EAd 160: Introduction to Engineering 


#22 
e suat t o a a 
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Ring. Advanced Strength of Materials (3) 
LETS Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 
Rh. Theory of Vibrations (3) 

Mp», Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 


IR 39° Turbomachinery I (3) 
Propulsion I (3) 


"el Kinematic Synthesis (3) 
^" Fluidics (3) 
1 Technical Electives for Computer-oriented Mechanical Engi- 
uo Peering Option 
Nh ms 


Riso. Analog and Hybrid Computers (3) 
IS Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 
' Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 
Np. Computer-aided Design (3) 
NN Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering (3) 
[gy Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 
* Environmental Engineering Problems (3) 


l Technical Electives for Energy Resources and Power-oriented 
| s Mechanical Engineering Option 
— DR 


Wo. Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 

NIMM Energy Conservation (3) 

ine. Geothermal Energy (3) 

224. nvironmental Engineering Problems (3) 
KIM Undamentals of Combustion Engines (3) 
s»: urbomachinery I (3) 

Msg: Propulsion I (3) 

260. lar Heating and Cooling Systems (3) 
NES Heating, Refrigeration, and Air Conditioning (3) 
SEEN Nuclear Reactor Engineering I (3) 

` Wind Energy (3) 


Ugineeri 

Bineering Undergraduate Courses 
RU 

Meth, 

C 9f Engineering Experimentation (2) 
timu ton and analysis of experimental data. Laws of modeling and 
n — Report formulation and presentation. Basic principles of va- 
pu “asuring instruments and sensors. Laboratory experiments, includ- 
t b ot strain gages, oscilloscopes, various tranducers, etc. Introduction 
lera], Perimental techniques related to dynamics, fluid flow, and 
Sciences, Prerequisite: CE 120, ME 131. (Spring) 


: m gimes in fluid mechanics, fluid statics, fluid kinematics, 
"lico ations, one- and two-dimensional inviscid incompressible flow, 
, (hring) "Co mpressible flow, dimensional method. Prerequisite: ApSc 58. 


hag dynamics (3) 


e : : 
vd tem nta] thermodynamic concepts, Zeroth law of thermodynamics 
M Tature measurements, work and heat, first law of thermody- 


wi 
ich 
Must be selected from the technical electives. 
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f 
e the 

. É analysis of 80% sor 
namics, properties of pure substances, first-law analysis rsibility en 
dynamic systems, second law of thermodynamics, revisits O a 


second-law analysis of thermodynamic systems. Prered 
registration: ApSc 58. (Fall) 


134 Introduction to Vibration Analysis (3) 1 degree "i 
$ $ iple- 
Natural frequencies and response of single- and mult s ings yi 
dom mechanical systems to dynamic loads. Effect © Fall) 
and steady-state analysis. Prerequisite: ApSc 58. ( 


148 Thermodynamic Analysis (3) 


psychrometry and analysis of cooling tower an 
third law of thermodynamics and absolute entropy; ev. productio 9 
tion processes. Molecular distributions and mo els; je an the 
tistical and quantum mechanics; statistical thermodynam' e 
namic properties of gases and solids. Prerequisite: 


152 Mechanical Engineering Laboratory (2) Laborato mi 
Experimental study of various engineering systemi param “if | 
include experimental design, modeling and simulat requisite 


acquisition, and report presentation techniques. 
(As arranged) 


155 Compressible Fluid Flow (3) agatio® dS 
Introduction to compressible flow, basic equations, ey F e-dif y 
in compressible fluids, isotropic-flow relations, $ slender-boó 
flow, wave phenomena, small perturbation dion. (Fall) 
method of characteristics. Prerequisite: ME 126, : 


176 Environmental Engineering Problems (3) u criteri? p 


Classification and effects of air pollutants; air-qualit 
ards; analysis of pollutants; sources of pollutants pr sewa 
emission-control equipment. Water-quality standare n. 
trial waste characterization and pollutional effects ; , 
mary, biological, and tertiary treatment of wastes; 


(Fall) 


disposal. Prerequisite: senior status. l 

dr 

187 Heat Transfer Theory (3) nations; se 
. -tion e ELA 

Heat transfer processes. General heat conduction. ot analysis ^ ic 
unsteady-state heat conduction problems. Meth entals O Or it 
analog, and numerical solution methods. Fundao efficients, mom 

transfer. Evaluation of convective-heat trantfer n heat an "L^ 

analysis, boundary-layer approach, analogy betwe* undame" " y 
diation, petwee " 


transfer. Energy exchange by thermal pe p transfer | pre" 
and laws, radiation properties, radiative-he? ection 
Design considerations; heat-exchanger desig 


ME 126. (Fall) 4 


n an 


i : : : ities 

190 Mechanisms, Analysis, and Synthesis (3) emen " jo 

Kinematics and dynamics of mechanisms. Diss and hi 

erations in linkage and cam systems by analytic 

Prerequisite: ApSc 58. (Fall) a 

s 
191 Mechanical Design (3 ‘als, 29 
gn (3) selection of materials, Sych ” 


Introduction to design concept, 


7 : : mpon 
mechanical elements; design of machine CO P 


222 
+4044 3 9,0 2 d 
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fl 
E | | 
tes, bearings, gears, couplings, screws, and related mechanical com- 
" Rents, Prerequisite: senior status. (Fall) 
2p 
t ^ ta A 
oduct Design and Process Engineering (3) 


troduction to product design and to modern manufacturing techniques. 

on onal, technological, and economic considerations, such as produc- 

olume, energy and materials consumption, and labor. Criteria for 

hei. acceptance, cost, and other factors. Properties and behavior of 

and polymers. Capabilities and limitations of various basic and 

Reig Processes and their influence on product design. Prerequisite: 
Status, (Spring) 


cauineering Systems Design (3) "m , 

Ailing ering design, problem definition, and concept generation. 
n rization with standard machine components. Practice in integrat- 
Ba Variety of core disciplines via system design projects. Visual think- 
Creat Phical communication, analysis and optimization techniques. 
m. * Solutions to current, real engineering design problems. Design 


Moje May integrate with ME 152 Mechanical Engineering Laboratory 


N ts. Prerequisite: ME 191. (Spring) 

Rae, Conversion (3) 

iggy " Tesources of the earth; energy, society, and the national economy; 

*nergy and the environment, future outlook for energy supply 

li, mand. Conversion of energy; fundamental principles and techno- 

Ulogie, PUONS, efficiency of different energy converters. Current tech- 
in a and longer-range possibilities. Generation of electricity, trends 
tyi E ectricity industry; nuclear power systems—growth, economic, and 
eet o, impacts. Unconventional methods of power generation; di- 

ly T8y conversion. Prerequisite: EE 20, ME 148. (Spring) 


4 PtCh (1 to 3) 


‘Ppli l ; : 
tite. ed research and experimentation projects, as arranged. Prerequi- 
lor or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE—UNDERGRADUATE COURSE 


4p, 

Ptive G : 

Int eometry and Drafting (3) 

u iss r ; ; 
LN o" descriptive geometry. Use of equipment. Points, lines, 
“om, if anes, and surfaces; principal, auxiliary, and orthographic views; 
tnd vied Views, intersection of surface. Technical sketching, dimensions 
traj lee machine elements. Detail and assembly drawings. Struc- 
(Spring ents. Layout and fabrication drawings, pipe and electric prints. 


A GRADUATE STUDY 


n analysis, computation, design, and synthesis. Amidst 
* Pine: nowledge and technological specialty, the Department ad- 
Ple that versatility and depth in scientific fundamentals should 
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to pre 

be the characteristic features of any graduate program that attempts 
the student to cope with engineering developments. x ineerih v 

The Department of Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Eng "d 
graduate programs in the various areas of concentration on octor of 
the Master of Science degree, the Professional degree, and the D 
degree. . AQ 

The Doctor of Science degree is offered in the following um d 
Aeronautics; Energy, Resources, and Environment; Environment s fot 
Resources (except Option I, Environmental Engineering, „sources P% 
M.S. and Professional degrees only; and Option II, Water Nae ci 
which is for the M.S. degree only); Fluid Mechanics and 2 "and yi 
Hydromechanics and Ocean Engineering; Solid Mechanics Tra 
Engineering; Structural Engineering; Structures and Dyname^ and prof 
tion Engineering (except Option III, which is for the 


degrees only). e offered " 


; e r 
The Master of Science and the Professional degrees 'onmental w^ 
the aforementioned areas and in the following areas: si he public 
Geotechnical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering Desig) " 


Engineering. s AS | 

Courses for these specializations are listed on subsequent pron o 
the interdisciplinary program, students elect approved d y ell s 
partments of the School of Engineering and Applied Science. inte! 
other schools and divisions of the University. Depending P faster of " 


- e »orees O 
the student, some of the programs leading to the Ku chairman gi 
s ial permissi ? g ig epartme Y rd 
and, by special permission of the appropriate dep Center, - p? 


Science are given at the NASA-Langley Research nginee! 

Hampton, Va. NASA-Langley’s extensive scientific and € , 

and equipment are utilized whenever feasible. TRU needs and! 
Each program is arranged to fit the stude idua 4 

and utilize previous experience and background. t Y e ysic? 

normally include an undergraduate degree in engineering culty advise y 


nt's indiv 


or applied mathematics. Each student is assigne , relations 

basis of study interests, enabling a close student-faculty 

during the course of the program. 

Fields and Area of Concentration include | 
rally | 


K a : T ne 
Programs of study in any field of concentration will ge 


from appropriate allied areas. 


ACOUSTICS* 
I 


ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering 
ApSc 212: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering 
ApSc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering v. 
ApSc 216: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 

*EngS 203-4: Probability and Statistics of Metrology 
EngS 217: Analytical Mechanics 
EngS 270: Theoretical Acoustics I 


us when 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on camp 


raag 
Bae 2 9» 


O——— 
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Random Process Theory I 
Random Process Theory II 
fn; Time Series Analysis 
M." Environmental Noise Control 
88276, Theoretical Acoustics II 
nn Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements 
Ng. Physical Acoustics ie ; 
8279. Psychological and Physiological Acoustics 
Roa. Human Factors in Engineering 
193. Special Topics in Acoustics 
M Research 
310. Thesis Research 
TN Aeroacoustics 
f y. Nonlinear Acoustics 
Mar Theory of Random Vibration 
IM Structural Acoustics Interaction 
Nos Advanced Reading and Research 
Rijs: Issertation Research 
Ug. Theory of Vibrations 
MM Structural Dynamics 
SN Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
` Theory of Turbulence 


u 
Ra Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
i: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
ig cl: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
ia: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
NIC Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
hy 202: “ya Topics in Engineering Analysis 
hy: inear System Theory I 

34 — Analytical Mechanics 
NT Umerical Methods in Engineering 
pat i Cory of Vibrations 
pe ntermediate Fluid Mechanics 
iy 3: PPlied Fluid Dynamics 
m. Aeroelasticity 
pdt: Iscous Flow 
Ros: Ydrodynamics 
Ap 37: ©mpressible Flow 
Mt: .Dérgetics of Fluid Flow I 
M49 geminar: Aircraft Design 1 
‘yp 220; Ainar: Aircraft Design II 
«Ul yftOdynamics of Flight Vehicles 
hs Po OL Aircraft Technology 
My 73. Wered-lift Technology 
| "nciples of Automatic Flight Control 
_nciples of Flight Guidance 
27: wability and Control of Vehicles 
RU p omerica] Methods in Fluid Mechanics 
Mes, g formance, Stability, and Control of Helicopters 
Ipa; XPecial Topics in Flight Sciences 
Onequilibrium Thermodynamics 
“uy inetic Theory of Gases 


AL. 
Ogley 
Y Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 


| ME 295: 
! | ME 298: 
ME 299-300: 

ME 312: 

ME 315: 

| ME 398: 
| ME 399: 


ApSc 212: 
ApSc 213: 
EAd 221-22: 
EngS 206: 


EngS 208: 


ME 204: 
ME 221: 


| 
| 
| | ApSc 211: 


| ApSc 215: 
| CE 243: 
| 
| 


EAd 283: 
EngS 207: 


EngS 210: 
EngS 212: 
EngS 213: 
EngS 214: 
EngS 242: 
EngS 270: 
EngS 274: 
EngS 284: 


ME 224: 
ME 225: 
ME 226: 
ME 227: 
| ME 235: 
| il ME 237: 
j | ME 254: 
li ME 257: 

| ME 258: 
| ME 259: 
ll ME 260: 
| ME 261: 
ME 262: 
ME 263: 
ME 264: 
ME 265: 
ME 280: 
ME 281: 
ME 282: 
ME 283: 
ME 284: 
ME 287: 
ME 290: 
ME 291-92: 
ME 293: 
ME 294: 
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Statistical Thermodynamics 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Theory of Turbulence 
Hypersonic Flow 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 


ENERGY, RESOURCES, AND ENVIRONMENT 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering Il 
Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Environmental Impact Assessment 
Environmental Management 

Systems Engineering I 

Technology and Human Needs 
Engineering Climatology 

Energy Conservation 

Quantitative Aspects of Social Phenomena 
Nonrenewable Resources 

Renewable Resources 

Geothermal Energy 

Materials Recycling and Recovery 
Theoretical Acoustics I 

Environmental Noise Control 

Numerical Methods in Engineering 
Advanced Instrumentation Techniques 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Fundamentals of Combustion Engines 
Turbomachinery I 

Turbomachinery II 

Viscous Flow 

Compressible Flow 

Energetics of Fluid Flow I } 
Intermediate Heat and Mass Transfer 
Energy Technology I 

Energy Technology II 

Solar Heating and Cooling Systems . . ni 
Heating, Refrigeration, and Air Conditioning 
Air Pollution I 

Air Pollution II ' 
Air Pollution Control Technology 
Air Pollution Seminar 

Air Pollution Meteorology 
Intermediate Thermodynamics 1 
Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 
Fossil Fuels 

Nuclear Reactor Engineering I 
Nuclear Reactor Engineering Il 
Heat Conduction 

Kinetic Theory of Gases 
Power Systems 

Combustion 

Wind Energy 
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Research 
Thesis Research 

ti. Theory of Turbulence 

Ragg. agnetofluidmechanics 

T 399. Advanced Reading and Research 

LEUR Dissertation Research 

' Survey of Operations Research Methods 


M 
EN 
TAL AND WATER RESOURCES ENGINEERING 


Option I: Environmental Engineering 


‘eo: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 

Ui: General Biochemistry 

Vip. Design of Metal Structures 

Wu. Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
NIS Testressed Concrete Structures 

RID. hysical and Chemical Wastewater Treatment 
ns. Open Channel Flow 

NL Hydraulic Structures 


mig, €sign of Dams 

Ray. Advanced Hydrology 

ey. Toundwater and Seepage 

iN 1 dvanced Sanitary Engineering Design 


NUR nvironmental Microbiology 
tU. üvironmental Chemistry 

Ry. Solid Waste Disposal 

NH Dvironmental Impact Assessment 
NUE Biological Wastewater Treatment 

V. Ndustrial Waste Treatment 

qii; gellution Transport System 

gk: Pecial Topics in Water Resources 
y: — Hydraulic Modeling 

api: esearch 

ql hesis Research | 
ig: Sedimentation Engineering | 


iq: echanics of Alluvial Channels 
iq: ministration of Engineering Contracts 
ig. 


wl: poBineering Law 

wA: onomic Analysis in Engineering Planning 
h aterials Recycling and Recovery 

andom Process Theory in Engineering 

» : numerical Methods in Engineering 

ips; Mermediate Fluid Mechanics 

ip; > ir Pollution I 

M n. Air Pollution II 


hil: 44 Pollution Control Technology 
| w; c ICrobiology 

N "bàn Development Planning 
e" aad y 


rban and Regional Planning course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and 
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ApSc 211: 
ApSc 213: 
ApSc 214: 
ApSc 215: 
CE 208: 
CE 212: 
CE 213: 
CE 214: 
CE 216: 


CE 219: 


CE 243: 
CE 255: 
CE 256: 
CE 274: 
CE 276: 
CE 278: 
CE 281: 
CE 282: 


CE 298: 


CE 299-300: 


CE 310: 


CE 311: 
CE 312: 
CE 398: 
CE 399: 
EngS 260: 


Engs 284: 
EngS 285: 
ME 221: 
ME 227: 
ME 231: 
ME 277: 
ME 312: 
OR 251: 
OR 252: 
OR 273: 


ApSc 213: 
CE 212: 
CE 213: 
CE 214: 
CE 216: 
CE 242: 
CE 243: 
CE 276: 
CE 278: 
CE 280: 
CE 281: 


Option II: Water Resources Engineering — .— — 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
Analytical Methods in Engineering Ill 
Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
Rock Engineering 

Open Channel Flow 

Hydraulic Structures 

Design of Dams 

Advanced Hydrology 

Groundwater and Seepage 
Environmental Impact Assessment 
Coastal Processes : 
Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engine 
Mechanics of Water Waves 

Water Resources Planning and Control 
Pollution Transport System 

Special Topics in Water Resources 
Hydraulic Modeling 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Sedimentation Engineering 

Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 
Advanced Hydraulics 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 2 
Random Process Theory in Engineering 
Numerical Methods in Engineering , M chanics 
Finite Element Methods in Engineering e 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Viscous Flow 

Hydrodynamics : 
Numerical Methods in Fluid Mechanics 
Theory of Turbulence 

Linear Programming 

Nonlinear Programming 

Digital Systems Simulation 


ering 


Option lll: Water Resources Planning — — 


Analytical Methods in Engineering IH 


Open Channel Flow 
Hydraulic Structures 
Design of Dams 
Advanced Hydrology 
Solid Waste Disposal 
Environmental Impact Assessment 
Water Resources Planning and Contro 
Pollution Transport System 

Water Resources Systems 

Special Topics in Water Resources 


Cbr" 


GER: 
ee m nm n tutta, a 


Sa 
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(ogg: Hydraulic Modeling 

300: Research 

(sio: Thesis Research | | 
ET Sedimentation Engineering 


Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 
269, Engineering Administration 
Ad 283 Elements of Decision-making and Problem-solving 

M4: Systems Engineering I 

118.296. Systems Engineering II | 
Wz. Technology and Human Needs | 
Wz, Renewable Resources bii. || 
3294. Random Process Theory in Engineering 
KT Numerical Methods in Engineering 
asi. Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Rasp: Linear Programming 

Ras. Nonlinear Programming | | 


LR Integer, Network, and Dynamic Programming 
QR 273. Forecasting Techniques 

Wy; Digital Systems Simulation | 
Wig. Advanced Stochastic Models in Operations Research 

Mys. Survey of Economics 

my. Energy Resources and Policy 

MID Seminar: Economics of the Environment and Natural Resources 
08223. Seminar; Resources and the Environment 

ge Seminar: The Population-Food Balance 

| ' Science, Technology, and Public Affairs | 


Wr 
E 
NTAL MODELING} 


Ri Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
%3. Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
964. Atmospheric Physics for Engineers I 
gy. Atmospheric Physics for Engineers II 
29g. Numerical Methods in Engineering | 
Vigo, Research | 
P Thesis Research | 

By), Advanced Numerical Methods in Engineering | 
t». Intermediate Fluid Mecharics 
MED Viscous Flow 

Uy. Ydrodynamics | 
NIS nergy Technology I | 
\ Ass. Air-pollution Meteorology | 
NIS action Kinetics 

32. Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 
ips adiative Heat Transfer 

3p. JPecial Topics in Heat and Mass Transfer | 
*ory of Turbulence | 


h 
MA 
Rn NICS AND THERMAL SCIENCES 


e. Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
bg 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
"ug, Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Na Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Ny tion, £ 
9 i the Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin. 

€Y Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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A»Sc 215: Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
ApSc 216: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
CE 274: Mechanics of Water Waves 
EE 133: Electromagnetic Waves 
EE 236: Plasma Dynamics 
EngS 218: Introduction to Continuum Mechanics : spanics 
EngS 289: Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mec 
EngS 315: Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Contin os 
ME218: Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicle 
ME 221: Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
ME 222: Applied Fluid Dynamics 
ME 223:  Aeroelasticity 
ME 227: Viscous Flow 
ME 231: Hydrodynamics 
ME 235: Compressible Flow A 
ME 277: Numerical Methods in Fluid Mechanics 
ME 280: Intermediate Thermodynamics 
ME 281: Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 
ME 282: Fossil Fuels 
ME 287: Heat Conduction 
ME 288: Convective Heat and Mass Transfer 
ME 289: Radiative Heat Transfer 
ME 295: Statistical Thermodynamics 
ME 297: Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics 
ME 298:  Rescarch 
ME 299-300: Thesis Research 
ME 310: Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids 
ME 311:  Nonsteady Flow 
ME 312: Theory of Turbulence 
ME 313: Magnetofluidmechanics 
ME 315: Hypersonic Flow 
ME 317: Physical Gas Dynamics 
ME 398: Advanced Reading and Research 
ME 399: Dissertation Research 
| GEOTECHNICAL ENGINEERING 
ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering I 
CE 201: Design of Metal Structures 
CE 202: Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
CE 203: Prestressed Concrete Structures 
CR204: Applied Soil Mechanics I 
CE205: Applied Soil Mechanics Il 
CE 206: Foundation Engineering 
| CE207: Soil Dynamics 
CE208: Rock Engineering 
CE209: Theoretical Soil Mechanics 
CE 210: Methods of Structural Analysis 
CE212: Open Channel Flow 
CE213: Hydraulic Structures 
CE214: Design of Dams 
CE219: Groundwater and Seepage 
CE221: Pavement and Runway Design cr 
CE252: General Structural Dynamics t Engineering stru 


CE 253: 


Failure and Reliability Analysis © 


a 
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(base Special Topics in Structural Engineering 


(os. Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
R265. Harbor and Coastal Engineering I ) 

Rago. Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering 
(B99. Hydraulic Modeling 

‘Wan? Research 


EN Thesis Research 
an: Sedimentation Engineering 
Uy. Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 
Wm. Theory of Elasticity I 
Nose. Theory of Elasticity II 
W24. Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 
"gs. Numerical Methods in Engineering 
gg. Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics 
wl Dg. Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 
Ut. Geomorphology 
^54. Jeophysics for Geologists 
* Advanced Structural Geology 


c 
i, ANICS AND OCEAN ENGINEERING 


TR 

Wer Analytical Methods in Engineering I 

213. Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
Mor Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
M Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
Were Analytical Methods in Engineering V 

R203: Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
D Prestressed Concrete Structures 

PN Foundation Engineering 

Raia. Rock Engineering 

Riz: Open Channel Flow 

aig, Hydraulic Structures 

M Design of Dams 

Qs, Advanced Hydrology 

253; Tcundwater and Seepage 

ess; ailure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
qase. Coastal Processes 

eon: Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering 
qu c and Coastal Engineering I 

q 5: arbor and Coastal Engineering IE 
| qi sew Topics in Geotechnical Engineering 
K %5, S *chanics of Water Waves 

qi: ES Topics in Ocean Engineering 

EN 29g. Ydraulic Modeling 
* esearch 


SN esis Research 
SR *dimentation Engineering 


qula: Alechanics of Alluvial Channels 
QN. dvanced Hydraulics 


t 9: Advanced Reading and Research 

hy 28: ISsertation Research 

[v ^ ysical Oceanography 

lig tl: àndom Process Theory in Engineering 
\ *l8; eneral Oceanography 


kS €sign of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehicles 


iptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin. 
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ME 221: 


DESIGN ) 


CE 253: 
EngS 215: 
EngS 251-52: 
EngS 282: 
Engs 283: 


ME 277: 
ME 297: 


Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 

Viscous Flow 

Hydrodynamics 

Numerical Methods in Fluid Mechanics 
Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics 


NL 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING DESIGN (INCLUDING coMPUTER 
: ucturtó 
Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering " 
Advanced Strength of Materials 
Transportation Workshop 
Computer-aided Design : 1 
Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering 
Theory of Vibrations cles 


| ME 215: 
| ME 218: 
| ME 221: 
ME 225: 

ME 226: 

ME 240: 

ME 241: 

ME 243: 

ME 246: 

ME 247: 

ME 251: 

ME 298: 

ME 299-300: 


Design of Floating and Submerged Marine Vehi 
Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Turbomachinery I 

Turbomachinery II 

Kinematic Synthesis 

Engineering Systems Design ; 
Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 
Electromechanical Control Systems 

Fluidics 

Advanced Electromechanical Control Systems 
Research 

Thesis Research 


PUBLIC WORKS ENGINEERING 


CE 201: 
CE 202: 
CE 203: 
CE 204: 
CE 205: 
CE 206: 
CE 208: 
CE 211: 
CE 212: 
| CE 213: 
| CE 214: 
CE 215: 
CE 216: 
CE 220: 
| CE 221: 
i} CE 237: 
1 CE 242: 
CE 243: 
CE 250: 
CE 251: 
CE 253: 
CE 255: 
CE 256: 
CE 257: 
CE 258: 
| CE 276: 


Design of Metal Structures 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 
Prestressed Concrete Structures 
Applied Soil Mechanics I 

Applied Soil Mechanics II 
Foundation Engineering 

Rock Engineering 

Physical and Chemical Wastewater 
Open Channel Flow 

Hydraulic Structures 

Design of Dams 

Urban Construction Technology 
Advanced Hydrology 

Urban Transportation Engineering 
Pavement and Runway Design i 
Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design 

Solid Waste Disposal 

Environmental Impact Assessment 

Advanced Metal Structures ( T d 


anc m " ‘onc tures 
Advanced Reinforced Concrete sre Engineering 


Treatment 


Failure and Reliability Analysis of 
Coastal Processes 

Introduction to Ocean and Coast 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 

Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 
Water Resources Planning and Con 


al Engineering 


trol 
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Water Resources Systems 
«2p. Special Topics in Water Resources 
R319. Hydraulic Modeling 

Uy: Sedimentation Engineering 

Ad 204. Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 

id 219. Administration of Engineering Contracts 
\ Engineering Law 

DA Construction Management I 

(24. Construction Management II 

Uiz, Construction Management III 


MK. Analytical Methods in Engineering 1 
e213. Analytical Methods in Engineering Il 
m Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
Mo. Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
xoc Analytical Methods in Engineering V 
d. Special Topics in Engineering Analysis 
209. Soil Dynamics 
5, Theoretical Soil Mechanics 
(ss: General Structural Dynamics 
Rasy. Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
"bet: Special Topics in Structural Engireering 
Qo; Analysis of Plates and Shells 
Ws Theory of Structural Stability 
W: Advanced Strength of Materials 
SP Analytical Mechanics 
Mio; Introduction to Continuum Mechanics 
W. Theory of Elasticity I 
18229. Theory of Elasticity II 
i230. Tansformations in Materials 
8); Deformation of Materials 
Mor Structure of Materials 
i824. Mechanics of Composite Materials 
33e. Composite Materials 
18235, Xperimental Techniques in Materials Science 
NETS nvironmental Effects on Materials I 


Uo. vironmental Effects on Materials II 

By Tacture Mechanics 

NIS Fatigue and Failure of Materials 

ig. aterials Recycling and Recovery 

woe Special Topics in Materials Science 

NEN ntroduction to the Theories of Inelastic Media 


4929. Sandom Vibration of Structures 

jas. Numerical Methods in Engineering 

NN inite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics ; 
NO Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Meckanics 
MEN Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics 


Agah: esearch 

ess. esis Research 

NET troduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua 
ue. dvanced Reading and Research 


UN 'Ssertation Research 
"ASA. 
Langley Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
y 
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ME 215: 
ME 216: 
ME 221: 
ME 280: 
ME 281: 
ME 295: 
ME 310: 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING (INCLUDING COMPUTER-ORI 


Theory of Vibrations 

Structural Dynamics 

Intermediate Fluid Mechanics 
Intermediate Thermodynamics 
Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics 
Statistical Thermodynamics 
Mechanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids 


ENTED 


ENGINEERING DESIGN ) 


ApSc 212: 
ApSc 213: 
ApSc 214: 
CE 201: 
CE 202: 
CE 203: 
CE 204: 
CE 205: 
CE 206: 
CE 207: 
CE 210: 
CE 215: 
CE 250: 
CE 251: 
CE 252: 
CE 253: 
CE 254: 
CE 256: 
CE 257: 
CE 258: 
CE 261: 
CE 262: 
CE 263: 
CE 266: 


CE 267: 


CE 298: 

CE 299-300: 
CE 398: 

CE 399: 
EngS 215: 
EngS 221: 
EngS 233: 
EngS 234: 
EngS 240: 
EngS 241: 
EngS 256: 
EngS 259: 
EngS 282: 
EngS 283: 
EngS 284: 
EngS 285: 
EngS 288: 


Analytical Methods in Engineering I 

Analytical Methods in Engineering MI 

Analytical Methods in Engineering 

Design of Metal Structures 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 

Prestressed Concrete Structures 

Applied Soil Mechanics I 

Applied Soil Mechanics II 

Foundation Engineering 

Soil Dynamics 

Methods of Structural Analysis 

Urban Construction Technology | 
Advanced Metal Structures 

Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures 

General Structural Dynamics 
Failure and Reliability Analysis ; 
Special Topics in Structural Engineering ing 
Introduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineer! 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 

Harbor and Coastal Engineering Il 


; c 
of Engineering m 


Analysis of Plates and Shells 
Design of Plate and Shell Structures n 0 
Theory of Structural Stability wine, 
tt ra t- me 
Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extre jl 
Natural Hazards I Extreme wind, 


Design Procedures for Earthquake, 
Natural Hazards II 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Reading and Research 

Dissertation Research 

Advanced Strength of Materials 

Theory of Elasticity I X 

Mechanics of Composite Materials 

Composite Materials 

Fracture Mechanics ‘al 

Fatigue and Failure of Materials ; i 

ftro ductibé to the Theories of Inelastic Media 

Random Vibration of Structures 

Computer-aided Design du : 

Application of Computer Graphics 1n Engin 

Numerical Methods in EngineeriDg , Mechanics oo” 

Finite Element Methods in Engineering s crrgl M 

Advanced Finite Element Methods 1n 


eering 


#22 
ee on a s uo aut t 
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its ANp DYNAMICS* 


Wj. j 
Neat Analytical Methods in Engineering I 

213; Analytical Methods in Engineering II | | 
Nena: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 

Wars: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV | 


Were Analytical Methods in Engineering V 

(253. Special Topics in Engineering Analysis | 
Rasy. Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 

(261. Special Topics in Structural Engineering 
263. Analysis of Plates and Shells | 
Us. Theory of Structural Stability | 
Way. Machine and Assembly Language Programming | 
Wy. Theory of Elasticity I | 
Mo. Theory of Elasticity II | 
Wg. Composite Materials | 
Wg Random Vibration of Structures | | | 


Advanced Programming Techniques for Engineering Mechanics 
Np. Problems 
823. Computer-aided Design | 
NEM Application of Computer Graphics in Engineering | 
wage. Numerical Methods in Engineering | 
IM Finite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics | 
ty Analysis and Design of Thin-walled Structures | 
hen Automated Design of Complex Structures 
ni: Advanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics 
3-0. Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics | 
Wig Thesis Research 
NES Advanced Numerical Methods in Engineering 
8 399, Advanced Reading and Research 
Was: Issertation Research 
zi: Theory of Vibrations | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


23. Structural Dynamics 
m Aeroelasticity 

) 25); eminar: Aircraft Design I 
p. Linear Programming 
onlinear Programming 


Nr. 
TION ENGINEERING 


Option 1: Technology of the Vehicle 


N 10: Design of Metal Structures 
(qi €thods of Structural Analysis 
0 25. Tban Transportation Engineering 
03: eneral Structural Dynamics 
Q l: we and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures 
by 283: Dalysis of Plates and Shells 
4}. R Cory of Structural Stability 
4 32: atigue and Failure of Materials 
by 253: cansportation Workshop | 
by 89: ©ntrol of Automated Transit Networks 
ip 29. andom Vibration of Structures 
ls “andom Process Theory in Engineering 
cory of Vibrations 


"Lan 
Bley Research Center; may be oífered on campus when arranged. 


| | CE 310: 
| CE 311: 


Bulletin. 


| ME 218: 
| ME 222: 
ME 223: 
ME 225: 
ME 226: 
| ME 231: 
j ME 237: 
| ME 238: 
| ME 241: 
| ME 243: 
ME 246: 

| ME 250: 
| ME 251: 
| ME 255-56: 
| ME 275: 
j ME 286: 
| ME 298: 

| ME 299-300: 

' ME 311: 

| ME 398: 
ME 399; 

*U&RP 208: 

*U&RP 209: 


CE 201: 
CE 202: 
CE 203: 
CE 204: 
CE 205: 
CE 206: 
CE 207: 
CE 209: 
CE 210: 
CE 220: 
| CE 221: 
| CE 222: 
CE 223: 
CE 252: 
CE 253: 
CE 256: 
CE 257: 
CE 258: 


| EngS 240: 
| EngS 241: 

| EngS 251-52: 
| EngS 253: 
| EngS 259: 
| | EngS 298: 
| | EngS 299-300: 
| EngS 398: 


* For Urban and Regional Planning course descriptions, 
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Design of Floating and Submerged Marine vehicles 
Applied Fluid Dynamics 

Aeroelasticity 

Turbomachinery I 

Turbomachinery II 

Hydrodynamics 

Energetics of Fluid Flow I 

Energetics of Fluid Flow II 

Engineering Systems Design 

Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design 
Electromechanical Control Systems 
Design of Complex Systems 

Advanced Electromechanical Control Systems 
Urban Transportation Technology 
Stability and Control of Vehicles 

Special Topics in Mechanical Engineering 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Nonsteady Flow 

Advanced Reading and Research 
Dissertation Research 

Urban Transportation Planning 

Urban Transportation Models 


"TP 
Facilite 
Option II: The Way (Route Structures and 777 


Design of Metal Structures 

Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures 

Prestressed Concrete Structures 

Applied Soil Mechanics I 

Applied Soil Mechanics II 

Foundation Engineering | 
Soil Dynamics 

Theoretical Soil Mechanics 
Methods of Structural Analysis 
Urban Transportation Engineering 
Pavement and Runway Design 
Stations and Terminals 

Traffic Engineering 

General Structural Dynamics 
Failure and Reliability Analysis of 
Introduction to Ocean and Coastal 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 
Harbor and Coastal Engineering I 
Sedimentation Engineering 
Mechanics of Alluvial Channels 
Fracture Mechanics 

Fatigue and Failure of Materials 
Transportation Workshop 

Control of Automated Transit Networ 
Random Vibration of Structures 
Research 

Thesis Research " 
Advanced Reading and Research v 


i tures 
Engineering Struc 
Engineering 


ks 


be 
ee the Undergo 
$ 
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Dissertation Research 
Mgr: Urban Transportation Technology 
m Theory of Traffic Flow 
o. Urban Transportation Planning 

* Urban Transportation Models 


Option III: 1 ransportation SystemsT 


Urban Transportation Engineering 

Us. Traffic Engineering 

Mg. Environmental Impact Assessment 

Nee. Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning 


Oc Transportation Management I 
QUY Transportation Management II 
Il. e» Systems Analysis and Management 
h? €, " 


15. lransportation Workshop 

95. se. Control of Automated Transit Networks 
Rag. Urban Transportation Technology 

3o. Research 

Dor: Thesis Research 

Vt. Survey of Operations Research Methods I 
Myr Survey of Operations Research Methods II | 
Ns: Theory of Traffic Flow 

A. inear Programming 

Ml: Nonlinear Programming 

Jm Forecasting Techniques 

Qs; Digital Systems Simulation 

NETS Queuing Theory 

à Ug: Introduction to Urban and Regional Planning 
? 9. rban Transportation Planning 

: i rban Transportation Models 


n 
IW 
Sp, et of Metal Structures (3) 
trucal behavior of metal structures, conception and design of advanced | 
tidleg al components and systems, hysteretic behavior, plastic design prin- 
"trecuís type girders, cable systems, composite girders, and special topics. 
" site: CE 191 or equivalent. (Spring) 


4 


8 Graduate Courses 


si 
“ia 9f Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
tign ural behavior of reinforced concrete structures, conception and de- 
inq Structural components, prestressed concrete, slabs, ultimate strength 
tiong Ormation, box type girders, hysteretic behavior, safety considera- 


Vp, i Special topics. Prerequisite: CE 192 or equivalent. (Fall) 
st: 


t 
St m Concrete Structures (3) 
dio "al behavior and failure modes of prestressed concrete structures; 


a i : : - 

N Xd - Prestressed concrete, including long-span structures, bridges, 
hey cast systems. Prerequisite: CE 202 or equivalent. (Spring) 
m 

IN. “sional Planning course descriptions, see the Undergraduate and Graduate 


WES 
bI. i 
Biletin)? admission to this option are ApSc 115 and Stat 191 (see the Undergraduate 
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204 Applied Soil Mechanics I (3) found 
Theories of soil strength; bearing capacity of shallow [ 
their design; deep foundations, including pile types an 
theories of lateral earth pressure with applications; st tory: P 
slopes. Selected experiments in the soil mechanics labo 
site: approval of Department. (Spring) 


205 Applied Soil Mechanics II (3) à 
Nature of soil, including geological and pedological E 
water in soil; seepage involving foundations, dams, am etic? o 

tribution in earth masses; one- and three-dimensional : e sol 

dation; analysis of settlement. Selected experiments ! (Fall) 
laboratory. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


206 Foundation Engineering (3) 
Principles of soil mechanics and structur 
analysis and design of spread footings and mat 
tions, retaining structures, including sheeting 8n hi 
waterfront structures. Problems associated with ecd 
dewatering excavations, and underpinning. Prerequt 
Department. (Spring) 


al mechanics . 
foundations stem 
bracing 57 

face & 


207 Soil Dynamics (3) 
> 1 Mai i . a 
Stress-strain behavior of soil under transient and ean 
earthquakes upon foundations and earth dams, desig 
dations. Prerequisite: CE 204. (As arranged) 


fe 
ads ^q 
ted lo ine f 


208 Rock Engineering (3) y masses » 
Classification and properties of rock; nature of Toe gion dest f 
discontinuities; field exploration; methods O chambers in 10% 
applications to foundation slopes, tunnels, an a 
requisite: approval of Department. (As arrange 


209 Theoretical Soil Mechanics (3) 
Advanced theories of consolidation. 
of theories of plasticity in soil mechanics. ' 
in soils, including surface waves. Prerequ! 
or 205. (As arranged) 


Yield condition in 
Elements ° 13. an 
site: ApSc 215 


210 Methods of Structural Analysis (3) ale struct g 
Modern methods of analysis of statically indeterm tion meh í 
analysis based on flexibility, stiffness, energy an nape TL 
structuring techniques; consideration of plastic equisite: 
troduction to the finite element method. Prered 


(Fall) 

Physical and Chemical Wastewater | oper? 

1 inc | A -hemical OP*'* jt 
Theory and application of physical and chema will ince g; 
for wastewater treatment. Topics of "ario ion; pred 
tion; flotation; disinfection; coagulation; flocc thickening: 
adsorption; reverse osmosis; ion exchange àn 


CE 197 or equivalent. (Fall) 


v 
212 Open Channel Flow (3) mentum pini pio" 
d mo 


nd rapidly - 


d 
Treatment QU ^m 


N 


Types and regimes of flow; energy an 
flow, gradually varied flow, spatially a 


]|9 £4 4 
00 mo. -=s x: 


mnn 
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lop. , 
j ing Prismatic channels. Unsteady flow; dam break problem, flood rout- 
Á * Prerequisite: CE 193 or ME 221.. (Fall) 


) 
(3 
Hydraulic Structures (3) 


Or ‘ 

E" On structures and hydraulic design criteria. Design of conveyance, 

m cross drainage, protective and water measurement structures. 
*"quisite: CE 212 or approval of Department. (Summer) 


(4 

j paign of Dams (3) 

j ae Planning and investigations. Types of dams; design of earth-rock 

j pune and concrete gravity dams. Design of outlets, spillways, and 
N Eten Construction methods for dams. Reservoir sedimentation. 
(S tin Mspection of dams. Prerequisite: CE 193 or graduate status. 

" B, even years) 

“Sy 


E Construction 1 echnology (3) 
| "dents à 
Lo 
! 


“i 
D 


nd contemporary trends in urban housing, building, and plan- 
technology, Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


fA 
Wanced Hydrology (3) 


fecini 
iin ation, evaporation, and transpiration. Soil physics; stream flow, 

| Citeria 1 asins, hydrograph analysis, and stream-flow routing. Design 

| trol, Tat ood frequency statistics and analysis, flood forecasting and con- 

(Spring) Supply forecasting. Prerequisite: CE 195 or equivalent. 

9 


Gro 
deme rater and Seepage (3) 
: lui, Pability theory of groundwater flow, flownets, analogs, computer so- 


| in È applications to engineering problems such as excavation dewater- 
, 1. * ** 

Hn €: dams, stabilization of earth slopes. Prerequisite: ApSc 

Y 4 all) 


Into Transportation Engineering (3) 

Porta ition to urban transportation planning. Analysis of urban trans- 

alter, 1 requirements. Evaluation procedure for the selection between 
b ive solutions. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 

l q pp 


X ~ 
E and Runway Design (3) 
Brad 1m lypes, wheel-load characteristics; stresses in pavements and sub- 

fija" ©™pirical methods of design of flexible and rigid highway and air- 


W, ang nents; general principles of runway design. Prerequisite: CE 
Ra, 204 or 205. (Spring) 
tions 
Unter and Terminals (3) 
OË tra, treatment of the functions and operation of stations and terminals 


| Problem o tation systems; emphasis on specifications and planning criteria. 
| toda .° Of locating the facility, passenger and freight handling, intra- 
| ting on inter-modal interfacing, communication and control. Illustra- 
arbo — railroad and subway stations, bus terminals, airports, and 
s ' *Terequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


7m Engineering (3) 


| Wes; me, atic capacity and other road network performance meas- 
l na: - of characterizing steady and unsteady traffic flow phe- 
P ir Traffic behavior monitoring techniques, instruments, and data 
hayi "- Impact of vehicle and operator dynamics on traffic flow 

TOad bottleneck flow dynamics; traffic control signalization 


82 
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rst 
theory and practical implementation; traffic signal ne e 
conventional street networks and limited access express roval 
of traffic control system implementations. Prerequisite: app 
partment. (Fall) 


237 Advanced Sanitary Engineering Design (3) d struct 
à pat k é ; . ic an 

Basic principles and practical considerations; hydraulic layou an 

quirements; basic parameters and elements of greet $ 

of water supply and sewage systems, pumping — =, 

treatment plants; development of design parameters; ma 


existing plant expansions. Prerequisite: graduate statu 


240 Environmental Microbiology (3) 

s related t 
natural an 
iruses, and 8 


Basic cellular organizations and processe 
microorganisms as disease-carrying agents in 
laboratory tests for coliform organisms and v 
vated sludge. (Fall) 


241 Environmental Chemistry (3) pemical w 
Chemical composition and chemical analysis of W id BUD, p 
of water and waste water; laboratory tests of solids, pring) 
phorus, nitrogen, etc., as related to water quality- 


ater; 


242 Solid Waste Disposal (3) nd dise? 

E " : i ation, à ti 

Characteristics of solid waste; collection, transportation gy! 
tices; regional planning and management; resource 


d ene! 

( 
: ut nt. 
from solid waste. Prerequisite: approval of Departme 


gall) 


243 Environmen*al Impact Assessment (3) vels i 
state, and local le ich W 


jes W! 
methodolog™ ology 


Public policy and legislation at federal, 
quality of the environment. Strategies and t 4 
developed to assess impact of engineering projects. f plied to "i 
ing impact on air and water quality and on land USP facilities " 
tation facilities, water supply and pollution control oval of Dep 
trial and community development. Prerequisite: appr 

(Fall) 


250 Advanced Metal Structures (3) ~ witdings 7 
. ; A 1 : igh-ris' ^ jo 
Conception, analysis, and design of low-rise and high e consider?! 
tic and inelastic methods, suspended roofs, earthque equivalent 
unique structural systems. Prerequisite: CE 201 0 


. ngs Uf 

251 Advanced Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) h-rise building 
high- 

ssive 
uctures 9 


Conception, analysis, and design of low-rise and 
mate strength methods, precast systems, progre 
considerations, domes, folded plates, shell-type str 
Prerequisite: CE 202 or equivalent. (Spring) 


"m P i S n 
systems, such as rigid frames, plates, and ‘ie loading; e nm 
loads, including earthquakes, wind, and blas rerequis!! ring) 
probabilistic methods in structural dynamics. (SP 


CE 210, or equivalent; and approval of Departmen 
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M 

n Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering Structures (3) 

m ‘tational and structural failure mechanisms; instability, fracture, and 
“Ugue, Operational and structural safety, probability of failure. Aspects 
of Probabilistic structural analysis, statistics of extremes, risk and reliabili- 

F Optima] design criteria. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. (Fall) 

4 H 

Special Topics in Structural Engineering (2) 

^de lected problems in structural mechanics and design: (1) thermal stresses 

" Structural systems, (2) advanced probabilistic structural mechanics, (3) 

Tuctura] design for dynamic loads, (4) structural design for repeated 

X Or (5) structural synthesis and optimization. May be repeated for 
t, Prerequisite: CE 210 and approval of Department. Topic to be 


W "lounced in the Schedule of Classes. (As arranged) 
4 Co; 


astal Processes (3) 


ting Shore Currents and nearshore circulation; coastal sediment proper- 
n and analysis, longshore transport processes and rates; sediment budget; 
nse of beaches to wave action and structures; tidal inlets, mechanical 
Massing; beach nourishment; wind transport of sandy dune stabilization, 
n ent tracing, Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 
*6 
littoduction to Ocean and Coastal Engineering (3) 
lication of wave mechanics to the analysis of wave motion in coastal 
E Shore regions: reflection, diffraction, refraction. Wave spectra: pro- 
ij nent Of spectral data by direct measurement or from hind-casting 
mques. Beaches and littoral drift, mixing processes, outfalls and in- 
E in the oceans and estuaries, wave forces on coastal and offshore 
MR tures, harbor oscillations, tides in estuaries. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, 
> OF equivalent. (Fall) 


t and Coastal Engineering I (3) 

5 and swells, tides and currents, coastal regime, estuaries and deltas, 

üres for coastal protection, principles of harbor navigation, harbor 

internat’ and harbor design, breakwaters and sea walls, quays, docks, 

dredgi access structures; maintenance of external and internal access, 
ng. Prerequisite: CE 256. (Spring) 


te t and Coastal Engineering II (3) 

in ction between structures and waves. Analysis and design of flexible 

forme Tes: piers, jetties, and protective structures; off-shore drilling plat- 

ent, p esign criteria, moorings and cables, harbor operations equip- 
E ` *Terequisite: CE 252 or equivalent; CE 257. (Fall) 


| deals of Plates and Shells (3) 
bound? and stretching of thin elastic plates under loading with various 
Conditions, continuous plates and plates on elastic foundations, 
linear ot folded plate structures. Theory of curved surfaces; general 
| i E ending theory and its simplification to membrane theory; bend- 
|, lion *Sses in shells of revolution, shallow shell theory. Specific appli- 
05) Terequisite: graduate status. (Spring) 


| ng of Plate and Shell Structures (3) 


|o m of long-span plate and shell roof structures in reinforced concrete 
Pite: a > design of containers for fluids and granular materials; com- 
a, gps Plications in the analysis of such structures. Prerequisite: CE 


^ 261; or equivalent. (Fall) 


ave 
Met 
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263 Theory of Structural Stability (3) 
General criteria for stability; buckling of elastic and v* 
frames; torsional and lateral buckling; variational me structure 
plates and shells under static loads; stability of stiffer raduale’ 
of imperfections and boundary conditions. Prerequisite: 


(Fall) 


> fu 
astic colum 
ast! puch! 


265 Special Topics in Geotechnical Engineering (3) 
Selected topics such as rheology of soils, computer ó 
tion and tunneling, ocean engineering problems, OT 
May be repeated for credit. Prerequisite: approva 
(As arranged) 


266 Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, 


and Other Natural Hazards I (3) (hg? 
arise from ear 


Nature of dynamic loads in problems which tural hal 


P ‘ , . a 
nadoes, hurricanes, and recurring winds; other d tsunamis «ji 
such as floods, expansive soils, storm surges, and = a, W 

on f 


d . ; exe e s "m se S A 

tics of earthquakes; seismicity, zoning maps, TSP pilistic e 
bip: T © Use of proba & 

acterization, and wind tunnel simulation. Use 


t. 
Par tes artmen 
load determination. Prerequisite: approval of Dep 


267 Design Procedures for Earthquake, Extreme Wind, 


: atl 
and Other Natural Hazards II (3) formulati} 


Brief review of natural hazard loadings and random s 
quake and wind design considerations and procedures o 
quirements and specifications; balanced risk approac n; specia 
cost effectiveness of integrated natural hazard desig ’ (Fall) 
Prerequisite: CE 266 or approval of Department. 


271 Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics (3) dent with som y 
ductors course déesikne acquaint the studen", dro. 
Introductory course designed to acquaint marine iif 


concepts and mathematical tools of theoretica undary y: 

| Derivation of the fundamental equations an bo . 
| | fluid media; application of potential-flow theory 
| two- and three-dimensional bodies; perturbation c 
ll thin-ship and slender-body theories. Derivation " 
| bodies in calm and disturbed water. Prerequisite: 
Offered off-campus only. (As arranged) 


E 
= 
= 
L 


Biological Wastewater Treatment (3) wastew?! fl 
Theory and application of biological methods tor n trick 

| Principles of biological treatment; biological Tue of slud£* 
vated sludge process; anaerobic and aerobic diges 

site: CE 197 or equivalent. (Spring) 


N 
~J 
N 


274 Mechanics of Water Waves (3) aves, refl 
Irrotational theory for deep- and shallow-Wa. finite amp iat! A 
tion, diffraction, attenuation. Water waves O° oidal and jon "i 
water theory, tides, bores, long-waves theory, COR on corre prere” 

Wave generation by wind, state-of-the-art base jon 

theory and measurements. Wave-breaking € 

ME 221 or equivalent and permission of instructo" 
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Uo, 
Seca Topics in Ocean Engineering (3) 


(ped topics: (1) marine aspects of viscous-flow theory, (2) interfacial 

tein? waves, (3) applied random processes in ocean and coastal 

rere ing, or (4) other selected topics. May be repeated for credit. 
Quisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


UT 
a a ` 
ter Resources Planning and Control (3) 
| Water rameters of water resources planning and control; economics of 
tont; resources and related natural resources; economics of water quality 
tol; physica] parameters of water resource development; water re- 
aw. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


ny 
ny n 
dustrial Waste Treatment (3) 


iig ature of industry and waste generation; industrial waste character- 
ment egy measurements; techniques utilized in industrial waste treat- 
“Wage f control; nuclear waste control; reuse of industrial effluents and 

. tor industrial process water; problems associated with treatment 
ISposal of industrial wastes and their effects on receiving waters. 


Tere, 


1 Quisite: CE 211 or equivalent. (Fall) 
4 i 
Ollut; "n 
o Transport System (3) 
ady, ibution of pollutants in natural waters and atmosphere; diffusive and 


l pe transport; mathematics for stream pollutant deoxygeneration 

» Broundwater pollution transport; sediment transport; thermal trans- 
tien merical simulation of pollutant transports in streams and estu- 
Terequisite: CE 193, ME 131. (Fall) 


W 
wt Resources Systems (3) 
Sup i resources planning and control; water quality planning, water 
O tysten o ning, comprehensive planning and management. Case studies 
dig $. Prerequisite: CE 276. (Spring) 
Deciay 'Topies } > t 
Selec Pics in Water Resources (3) 
Work . Opics: morphometric properties of drainage basins; drainage net- 
hj, alysis; hydraulic geometry of streams; advanced hydraulics of al- 
thagi 5 ànnels; modeling of drainage basins; computer applications; sto- 
Vn Ydrology, Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


Ydraul; 
b pale Modeling (3) 
nayetsional analysis and similitude. Types of models; physical models, 
matical models. Distortions in physical models. Erodible bed 
Sd ye Prerequisite: CE 193 or ME 221 or graduate standing. (Spring, 
8 


Y 
Bie poa (arr.) 
1 A. esearch projects, as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 


ag 

(Ray Research (3-3) 
{ip “nd spring) 
i 


entat; T : 
| y, "ation Engineering (3) 
blems : 4 i A 
of erosion and sedimentation. Properties of sediment. Initia- 
Sedim motion, Suspension of sediment and sediment discharge theories. 
Op , tatio ia ; Pau "M 
215 ^ n measurements. Economic and legal aspects. Prerequisite: 
T approval of Department. (Fall) 
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311 Mechanics of Alluvial Channels (3) nel fort 
Physical processes in drainage basins and channels. C j 
| bed forms. Hydraulics and sediment transport !n | spon 
sign of stable channels. Qualitative and quantitative c i 
Channel stabilization, navigation channels. Case we. of pep 

vironmental impacts. Prerequisite: CE 212 or approva 


(Spring) 
312 Advanced Hydraulics (3) lence diffusi? 
SUN : e Turbulence: 
Continuity, energy, and momentum equations. Mor. problem ? 
dispersion. Cavitation, waves, subsurface flow. em 
i through hydraulic and marine structures. (Summe 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) nai quality 
| Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of yc 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spr 


| 399 Dissertation Research (arr.) ed for ad 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. 


(Fall and spring) 


May be repeat 


Mechanical Engineering Graduate Courses 


204 Advanced Instrumentation Techniques (3) plieren and 


oraph,. 8° 
Pressure and temperature sensors; shadowgraph; JocimetlY> ` 


meter systems; laser holography; laser doppler V riding tec 
tioning, use of amplifiers with shielding and gro ror an i 
techniques; signal multiplexing; use of computers, ova of D° 
handling. Lecture and laboratory. Prerequisite: app 


(Fall) 


= Toig 1 

215 Theory of Vibrations (3) esponse adr 
: ansient n is 

Damped and undamped natural vibrations, transient ation o «- 

to harmonic and periodic excitation, natural Mes "m wv 

| continuous systems; integral formulation of ed of con p 

by modal analysis, approximate methods, influe 


| and constraints, damped systems. Prerequisite: 

| (Fall) 

| | | "m. 
| 216 Structural Dynamics (3) ’ patio p 
| 3 è ; . ^ differential eq al o0} 
| Methods of solving vibration problems: ra m 


Ritz finite element. Free and forced vibration o hells; p 


straight, curved, and thin-walled beams; plates d wa 

struction. Vibration of built-up structures. T (As? 

motion in periodic structures. Prerequisite: f 

ehicles 3). o 
ul* 


I 


218 Design of Floating and Submerged Marine ve propi 
è : P i " mamics, icles: ( 
Consideration of interaction between hydra en as an velie i 
figuration aspects of design of floating un vertit 
submergence and deep submergence; hydro dnd (Fall) 
structural considerations. Prerequisite: Eng ^^^ j4 


221 Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) strain Lu 


. r r " F cc sor. 
The continuum, kinematics of fluids; stress ser viscous 
tensor; fundamental equations of the flow o 


seraa 
EEEIEE s 
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5 equations; source, sink, and doublet; vortices, Biot-Savart theo- 

the flow field of a vortex; spherical and cylindrical harmonics; 
3 of singularity distributions, complex-variable methods; laminar 
viscous incompressible fluids; boundary-layer concept. Prerequi- 
Toval of Department. (Fall) 


tow o 
"le: app 


h 
Ni 


JUS 
plied Fluid Dynamics (3) 
urf Onic lifting line wing theory, direct and inverse solution of the lifting 
theory; singularity method for wing-body combination; vortex 
sory; effects of camber and twist distribution; transonic airfoils, 
ty: E , Wing sweep, area ruling concept; supersonic linearized wing the- 
' Similarity rules. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 
Ae i 
"elasticity (3) 


ly 
TOducti i : i : 
Under Uction to aeroelastic phenomena; structural deformations of vehicles 


repli and dynamic loads; vibrations of vehicle structures; static 
Nsg, and Problems (structural deformation, divergence, control effective- 
reversal); flutter theory and calculation of flutter boundaries; 

Vni ynamics of steady and nonsteady two-dimensional wings in sub- 
tong} Sonic, and supersonic flow; strip theory applications of two-dimen- 
aerodynamics to three-dimensional lifting surfaces; piston theory 
(Pa) *Wtonian-flow theory. Prerequisite: ME 215, 221; or equivalent. 


j 
AT 
f 


Uy 
C làmentaj, of Combustion Engines (3) 


Sifics s; 

f tompy ation of combustion engines: air cycles, vapor cycles, external 
tin, cay engines, internal combustion engines; rotary engines, recipro- 
ind fri ngines, and turbomachinery; ideal cycle analysis; engine heat losses 

Qo lon; practical cycle analysis status of computerized cycle analysis; 


tion: Ustion 


; valy and knocking; carburetion and fuel injection; mixture distribu- 
i e 
e 


mechanism; ignition systems; combustion chamber; piston-en- 
, and turbomachinery mechanics and balance. Prere- 
Department. (Fall) 


luy, P Achinery I (3) 

Tur Ma compressor, and pump types and uses; dimensional analysis of 

han Chines; cycle analysis of gas and steam turbines; energy inter- 
l rbin in fluid machinery; design, characteristics, and performance of 
| * Compressors, and pumps; comparison of types of turbines, com- 
TM ' ànd pumps, Prerequisite: ME 221. (Fall) 


| Atq machinery II (3) 
namic x " i 
mig Ee Of aerofoils, flow in cascades, axial compressor aerody- 
| hi Sign, axial turbine aerodynamic design, compressor and turbine 
bine Qo Combustion fundamentals, combustion chemistry, and gas 
$y Mbustion chamber design. Prerequisite: ME 225. (Spring) 


: xj tions of Navier-Stokes equations; the small Reynolds number 

“lation ations, laminar boundary-layer theory and the techniques for its 

Wi. sta ility of laminar flows; Reynolds theory of turbulent stresses, 

Ay. Dblic. lo internal and external flows, turbulent boundary-layer the- 

PM “tions to heat transfer problems; flow separation. Prerequisite: 
' *nd ME 221 or equivalent. (Fall) 
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231 Hydrodynamics (3) in's (heo 
Flow at large Reynolds number: vorticity dynamics, K 7 i 
inviscid flow, vorticity in motions generated from rest, w theo 
applications of the momentum theorem. [rrotational flo Sy yi 
cations of Bernoulli and momentum theorems to stea ur ple 
a rigid body, two-dimensional motion and applications or * 
theory, free surface flows, Froude numbers, criterion 
ity. Effectively inviscid flow with vorticity: sheet vor 
vortex system of a wing. Prerequisite: 


tex, OW Tg 


ME 221 or equivalent 


235 Compressible Flow (3) 

Thermodynamics and physical properties of g 
of a compressible inviscid fluid, small perturb 
Mach number and thickness parameters, secon 
of entropy in supersonic flow, shock wave inter 3 
formation, Kármán-Tsien and other model gases, coni? ic fof 
flow theory, method of characteristics, rotational non S ring) 
requisite: ApSc 213; and ME 221 or equivalent. (SP 


237 Energetics of Fluid Flow I (3) 


(Formerly Propulsion 1) ¢ combust 
Energy transformations in fluid flows. Gas dynamics p : ppl, 
uniform flow, mixing. Mechanisms of flow induct rod al pt 
pumping, propulsion in water, air, and space, and 
Prerequisite: ME 155 or equivalent. (Fall) 

238 Energetics of Fluid Flow II (3) , 


(Formerly Propulsion 11) 
Wave processes and their utilization. Static, dyna 
pressure exchange; energy equalizers and dividers. kl 
air and marine propulsion. Discussion of various © equis 
tion, thrust generation, and environmental control. 


mic, and oi 
Advance i m 


or equivalent. (Spring) | 

p 

240 Kinematic Synthesis (3) tion, path P 
Techniques for the analysis and synthesis of func ethods for W 

| graphica’ ^ forma’ oj 


generating mechanisms. Algebraic anc 
sional design of mechanisms having presec" p mputer-! pe 
istics. Design for higher-order requirements. | P Burmeste t 
for the optimal design of planar linkages using F 
plex number stretch-rotation operators, Chebyshev, using yl 


. : : Sr design ds 
cussion of spatial mechanisms analysis and aternion e. "| 
tensor methods, dual angles, dual vectors, qué develop™ 


‘ : e . a cent 
quaternions if time permits. Review of rec 


rent research. Term project. d 


241 Engineering Systems Design (3) > vstem SIMY igs 
Principles of systems design; interdisciplinary S% i rem 
chanical, electrical, fluid, and thermal sciences; Y rimizally "m d 
tems; mathematical model and analogy studies wal of D? 
with computer-aided solutions. Prerequisite: @PP 
(Spring) " 


243 Advanced Mechanical Engineering Design C) simp i 
¢ 


Reduction of physical and engineering Bares networks 
and mathematical models; representation us 


€ reag 
*. ae €. LE NJ ,* 


Sse 
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Telicu]. i dm : A 
ular geometry and finite element methods. Optimization techniques. 


qitiPulation of the resulting models using digital algorithms. Examples 
Tom fields primarily of interest to scientists and engineers, with 
tnpa entio to styles of problem solving. Elements of automatic 
ammin ion with emphasis on applications using FORTRAN as a pro- 
ng language. Working knowledge of FORTRAN recommended. 


is ^ ` 

«romechanical Control Systems (3) 

Mot 1 Synthesis, compensation, and stabilization using Bode diagrams, 

" - etc.; linear and nonlinear characterization of mechanical, 

Mova, echanical, and electronic control components. Prerequisite: ap- 
9f Department. (Fall) 


ities (3) 
( jatction of fluidic components and systems: behavior and modeling 
iy able and proportional jet devices, vortex amplifiers and sensors, 
| " l S, transmission lines; system synthesis, coupling effects. 


E Of current applications and research. Prerequisite: approval of 
ment. — (Spring) 


Semi 
oe Aircraft Design I (3) 


tears ne àn aircraft to specifications. Regulatory requirements, state-of- 
Ponents imitations, computer-aided design, integration of aircraft com- 
Obtain " economic considerations, and iterations to final configuration to 
(As. SP€cified mission profile. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
$ ar 

ranged) 


wy 


Minas 4; 

Aite E Aircraft Design II (3) 

ty Rur design in relation to prescribed mission requirements, different 
ad > lative concepts, detail design features. Estimation of weight, size, 


er of an aircraft to tisfy mission specifications; design trade- 


mise Promises. Emphasis on subsonic aircraft for steady cruising 
Ssions, Jet-powered and propeller-driven aircraft; supersonic 
aircraft. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


V. 
te, eed Electromechanical Control Systems (3) 
Usin aga analysis and design of electromechanical control systems 
Deed Space methods and matrix differential equation techniques. 
4 Stability analysis and design optimization techniques for both 
Ponen nonlinear systems. Examples taken from practical mechanical 
woductigs and systems including continuous and discrete time systems. 
Ter ui On to electromechanical switching system theory and practice. 
Site: ME 246. (As arranged) 


Ranga ttiate Heat and Mass Transfer (3) 


in, Ame é - 
tion Con, tals of heat and mass transfer, its laws and properties. Conduc- 


ati 4 , $ 
ang 9^3 and solutions for steady and transient cases. Convection of 
mass, 


Application to combustors and solar devices. Prerequi- 
(Fall) 


ction to the technical evaluation of alternative transportation 
ding bus, rail, and new technology. Includes system opera- 
8Y and environmental impacts, route constraints, suspension 


Ala 
Tgley 
Y Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged 
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257 


258 


and switching systems, life cycle costs, and Fall) 
tiveness. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


Energy Technology I and, 9? 
An overall view of energy technology, supply and dem plem. N 
lation among energy, environment, and institutional sys s” 
sion analysis, forecasting of supply and demand, enel. l and 4 
ing, analysis of cycles, Second Law analysis, nuclear "Fal 

: ment. 


transmission. Prerequisite: approval of Depart 


t 
e£ , 


Energy Technology II 
ar energy Cent) 


Continuation of ME 257. Various forms of sole asl grae i 

and cooling, photovoltaics, wind, biomass, ocean uction, ener£ ^ 

energy, geothermal energy, energy and food pr (Spring 

design, and energy policy. Prerequisite: ME 257. 

Solar Heating and Cooling Systems (3) ting j 
for solar hea xi 


Availability of solar energy, climatic data 
System description, solar collector, thermal energ ubsystems , 
ergy source; system performance requirements. optimization f 
collector performance analysis, collector fluid loop an 
energy storage requirements. System configurations cle costs " 
system requirements. Estimation of the total er fp and ° 
solar heating and cooling systems. Architectural en 

tions. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


oning (3) f m, 


260 Heating, Refrigeration, and Air Conditi i ing Iii 
ram? 


262 Air Pollution II (3) Control Il) otto" 


Theoretical considerations and engineering data includi 
and physiological principles. Load calculations, 
sign and for energy analysis. Air conditioning an and heal i 
air, air and water, all-water systems; heat pice ic "i, 
tems, central control systems. Cost estimate and à appro" 

cycle costing. Codes and standards. Prerequisite: 


ment. (Spring) 


Air Pollution I (3) 

(Formerly Fundamentals of Environmental ^ 
An introductory course on the generation, mon! p 
pollution. Elements of the system: generation © 
pollutants in natural, industrial, and energy £ 
transformation as they diffuse into the dynamic * an inven ogg 
assessment of their impact through monitoring urban; rates! 
sions sources. Effects on health and : 


welfare 
A setting an 
global scales. Air pollution standard setting (Fall) 
opment. Prerequisite: 


Control I) and coni y 
toring, ^n te an 


f t. 
approval of Departmen 


(Formerly Fundamentals of Environmental of air P^ actt 
Laboratory and field survey and assessmem y to easut" 
A variety of laboratory techniques will be Us jutant 
air quality, and laboratory and fie 
immediately outside combustion system 
chemical models will be used to relate sou 
tion. A field air pollution impact 


course activity. Prerequisite: ME 


assessment, 
261 or equiv 


. raea 
OOO n a nt 


—— 
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f 
Has 
p Pollution Control Technology (3) 
mer ly En vironmental Control Processes I) 
ton tical and applied aspects of aerosol and gaseous emission control 
i oth stationary and mobile sources. Aerosol controls: sedimenta- 
ge Pitation, filtration, and wet collection. Application of scrubbers, 
ftom ^ and combustion modification to control of gaseous emissions 
(fabri ationary sources. Special techniques for fine particulate control 
x » electrostatics). Control of automotive emissions through engine 
loj cation, catalysts, and alternative power systems. Vapors, odors, and 
A " ' *Terequisite: ME 261 or equivalent. (Spring) 
iy, Pollution Seminar (3) 
heri Environmental Control Processes II) 
| 4 cial C and advanced topics not covered in ME 261, 262, or 263. 
Conduct Sctures by individual experts. Participants will be required to 
ite: ap à special topic study for contribution to the seminar. Prerequi- 
l; Proval of Department. (Fall) 


Air E 
Ver Ollution Meteorology (3) 
er and motion systems of atmosphere; ground- and upper-level air 


and dons: atmospheric stability and inversions; atmospheric turbulence 
ters. Usion; urban and topographic effects upon meteorological parame- 
Of Pol ects of meteorological parameters upon transportation and diffusion 
li Utants; meteorological factors in plant location, design, and opera- 


(y ^d in urban planning. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. 


um 
| i, Mamies of Flight Vehicles (3) 
der, mamic loads on flight vehicles, interference effects, application of 
formano nie theory to aircraft design, studies of aircraft dynamics and per- 
h * Prerequisite: ME 222 or equivalent. (Spring) 


o Aircraft Technology (3) 
tome, rental Principles of VTOL aircraft; hovering performance based on 
theory; analysis of jet-induced interference effects; transition 
cs; theoretical stability and control and correlation with flight 
Qund-effect theory and experiment; handling qualities criteria; 
3 Of instrument approach and landing problem. Prerequisite: ap- 
why *partment. (Spring) 


ej 

Poma Lift Technology (3) 

| lui. » STO Aircraft Technology) 

t tabio of powered-lift aircraft; high-lift aerodynamics; low- 
ity bl tty and control; fundamentals of internally blown and ex- 
ey Win OWn powered.lift concepts; the spanwise blowing scheme to 
| NT m. Stall; use of powered-lift for improved maneuverability of 
Tit aut; aerodynamic ground effects; alleviation of noise of pow- 
"igit Systems; aerodynamic loads associated with blown flaps. Pre- 


"y ` SPProva] of Department. (Fall) 
M of A 


Princi 


utomatic Flight Control (3) 
eje TOnautical instrumentation and feedback controls; mathema- 
n Stabilin 9f sensors, controllers, and actuators; theory of feedback con- 
“titi, = accuracy, and speed of response; equalization effects of non- 
noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 


F angle 
y Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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| | *274 Principles of Flight Guidance (3) tion of guid 
3st m : a 

| Guidance requirements for atmospheric flight; impleme? ith m 

| systems using inertial and radio techniques in conjunc 
data processing. Prerequisite: ME 273. (Fall) 


| 275 Stability and Control of Vehicles (3) 
Euler transformat 


ations o! 
of eque and jatera! d 


: nd 

Derivation of equations of motion, jons © not 
cosines, stability derivatives and linearization | 
bility of linear systems with application to longitudin 
ics, Laplace transform techniques, and frequency res 
requisite: approval of Department. (As arrange ) 


*276 Mechanics of Space Flight (3) . n theory al 
| First- and second-order Hamilton-Jacobi perturbation net " 
| artificial satellites, von Zeipel's methods, special 1 correction oo 
| ds Y "12 heti^na i entias À 

theories for third-body perturbations. Differ '-chniques-. » yi! 


weightec least squares and minimum variance * “patio 
orbit determ of pop 


of various filtering techniques as applied to 
te; appro 


space flight parameter estimation. Prerequisi 
(As arranged) 


277 Numerical Methods in Fluid Mechanics (3) fuid por 
: - : : ations O 

Numerical solution of partial differential equations stability wt 
difference techniques for viscous and inviscid i" i 
characteristics; boundary conditions; applications y^ 

sonic flows. Prerequisite: ApSc 213, EngS 284; or 
ranged) Q 

` - H rs 

*278 Performance, Stability, and Control of Helicopte 

| ator disc; — d for" 
| theory. Hovering and climb performance, autorotat f artic gl 
performance. Rotor system mechanics, flapping me . Ge er? i 


i 

l 

| semi-rigid rotors, blade motions in plane oO ntrol 

| | ance and design considerations. Stability and ability th § 

| forward flight, damping in pitch and roll, static pring) 

| angle of attack. Prerequisite: ME 222, 275. | 

| *279 Special Topics in Flight Sciences (3) stability v 
of attack SU os abt 


Current problems and methods in high angle ttac , 
trol. Nonlinear aerodynamics in the angle of à n mics Pt d 
stall. Influence of aircraft design and nonlinea i 
on the poststall stability and control of — quations £ 215 
experimental techniques and development © be. visite: M 
veloped spin and recovery characteristics. rereq 


| proval of Department. (Spring) 
280 Intermediate Thermodynamics (3) m 
l (Formerly Advanced Thermodynamics) tials, therm? gics f 
Thermodynamic systems; Gibbs equations; p" erm!” cg df 
lationships, equilibrium and stability. Statistica’ mixture? ^ pro 
| ability and macrostates; properties of perfect gases, rai get 
f 


Elements of kinetic theory and its application to. Sid 

Introduction to relativistic thermodynamics. e 

| actions, thermal radiation, magnetic, electric, à 
| site: approval of Department. (Fall) 


~eners m us 
* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on @ d 


when 


7 2 
«censeat tod s d 


ee 
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E 

Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics (3) 
epar theories of gases; thermodynamic properties and Boltzmann's 
ifferential equation, the H-theorem and entropy; equations of 
i and Potentials; the equation of change and velocity distribution out- 
*quilibrium; transport properties. Field theory. Constitutive, bal- 
' 8nd Gibbs equations. Variational principles. Application to trans- 
Processes in engineering systems. Prerequisite: ME 280. (Spring) 


| eui Fuels (3) 


Mtima eum, and natural gas. Fossil fuel reserves, methodologies of 
Satellit ing and exploring for fossil fuels. Geophysical, geochemical, and 
© techniques. Prerequisite: Chem 152. (As arranged) 


Nu 
he Reactor Engineering I (3) 


ticles nergy resources and the importance of fission energy; atomic and 
" x structure; nuclear fission and chain reaction; critical mass; nuclear 

classification; history of reactor development; nuclear reactions 
tecti ations; radioactive decay; radiation detection, hazards, and pro- 
lity » neutron reactions; neutron diffusion and slowing down; the criti- 
lor edition; reflected reactors; homogeneous and heterogeneous reac- 
Mp, ss transient reactor behavior and control; description of pres- 
Wig, nd boiling water reactors; other reactor systems. Environmental 
Ray) ations; reactor safety. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


Nu 
cl 
bey Reactor Engineering II (3) 
| M Témoval: reactor coolants; reactor thermal hydraulics, radiation 
"al 4nd reactor materials problems; reactor fuels; shieldin 
tig Uctural components; preliminary reactor design; fuel cycles; 
Notori Of nuclear reactor systems; engineered safety systems; the 
* of nuclear power. Prerequisite: ME 283. (Spring) 
ti i 
E Kinetics (3) 

t - 1 k " 
inl aspects of kinetics of homogeneous and heterogenous reactions 
b 5 and liquid systems. Prerequisite: ME 280. (Spring) 

wu Pics in Mechanical Engineering (3) 
isite- 

We Site: approval of Department. (As arranged ) 
C 
iq, duction (3) 

i 4$ QU ; I 
wd hei, Of heat through solid, liquid, and gaseous media; formulation 
A t Iee-di, of analytical, numerical, and analog solutions; steady two- 

(plüctior Imensiona] problems, problems in unsteady heat conduction; 
all) composite regions. Prerequisite: ApSc 213 or equivalent. 


^0) 
g 


Re 
Th 
in 
Ipe 
h 


n 

acı 
a 
C 


hr 
| 
l 


and Mass Transfer (3) 


an entum transfer in laminar and turbulent flow; application 
1, ayer theory to problems of forced convection; the laminar 

Rr and similarity solutions; heat convection in turbulent flow, 
N i transfer analogy; the influence of temperature-dependent 
| latior y convective heat transfer at high velocities; mass transfer; 
tion > simplified theory; some solutions to the conserved prop- 
t My ` *Terequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. (Spring) 


"Angl 
ey ` 
Y Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged 
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Radiative Heat Transfer (3) acess th 
Nature of thermal radiation; radiative characteristics : A algeb” 
radiation within evacuated enclosures; configuration ac hange’ enl 
tion methods for the integral equations of radiant intere emitti 
containing an absorbing and emitting medium; absorbin nvection 
scattering media; combined radiation, conduction, 3n 

requisite: ApSc 214 or equivalent. (Fall) 


Kinetic Theory of Gases (3) 

Equation of state and physical properties for gas CO" 
ticles; relation of kinetic theory to thermodynamics; 
of molecular velocities; Boltzmann H theorem. atroductio? "m 
free paths, collision rates, scattering coefficients. f gases at 10 
viscosity, heat conduction; imperfect gases; flow of 8 
Prerequisite: ME 280. (Spring) 


Power Systems (3-3) 

Design of thermal power system compon 
Stcam cycle power generation system components: bi turbines 
actor coolant system, condensate and feedwater system, ` ved O 
waste heat removal. Heat balance studies, options = 
ciencies, system optimization studies, component 


ents and sy 


. e € ty 
cooling towers, lakes and ponds. Review of safet) ic ie 
tions; testing, inspection, and codes. Survey of electri Decoden! 
nology. Prerequisite: ME 148, 187; or equivalent. 
+ at W 
293 Combustion (3) chemies! ' 


Basic combustion phenomena. Rate processes diffusion jit 
Chain reaction theory. Detonation, deflagration, €! puter wt. 
geneous combustion. Combustion technology; C9 ulations 9 
experimental measurements. Impact of pollution "epring 

fuels. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


294 Wind Energy (3) ctions from "i 
Technical and economic problems of energy n ener. de 
amination of the morphology of conversion ure ^, qj 


295 Statistical Thermodynamics (3) 


a 
of rotors: c tural 


variables. deoffs 1 
„ystems RUNT dias ap? 
Sys" prerequisit® 


from a moving fluid stream; aerody namics 
its special, temporal, and terrain-dependent 
and electrical problems and requirements; 
bine design. A wind turbine will be designee. 
Department. (Fall) 


“ideas d 
e-Einstein, Passical 3 ^ 
i Et ^ É d ween cia jar ji 
tistics; partition functions, correspon > 


1 se ts 

thermodynamics. Systems with negligible ^ ii 
perfect gases, perfect electron gas, pore ring) 
Einstein solid. Prerequisite: ME 280. (5p 

296 Special Topics in Heat and Mass T ransfer (3) rranged) 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As & 

297 Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics (3) arranged) 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As yn 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be 


when 
offered on campus 


ec, 
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Up 
; “Search (arr ) 
d, "arch as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


A Thes: 
nei Research (3-3) 
iF "Ill and spring) 
OM 
"ie i T y - T - 
Chanics of Non-Newtonian Fluids (3) 
cation of fluids; physical properties of composite fluids; convected 
Ihi, ate Systems; fundamentals of constitutive equations of composite 
lina ' Purely viscous fluids, Reiner and Rivlin theories, power-law fluids; 
astic fluids, Boltzmann principle, quasi-linear viscol 
nonlinear theory of viscoelasticity, Rivlin-Ericksen theory; vis- 
s fluids, Bingham plastic fluids, Oldroyd’s analysis; viscometry and 
fiio eometry: turbulent flow of suspensions and emulsions in pipes; 
wp, al drag reduction by polymeric additives. Prerequisite: approval 
Partment, (Fall) 


ilj 
j 0) 
mee Flow (3) 

làn and Lagrangian kinematics. Fundamental equations of non- 
dition es flow. Characteristics and waves; initial and boundary 
j Vit "- Piston thec y and the oscillating airfoil. Nonsteady flows 
A ents OPY production. Discontinuities, interactions, and special tran- 
tion, asdynamics of nonsteady combustion. Analogies and applica- 
requisite: ME 235 or ME 237 or equivalent. (Fall) 


On 9f Turbulence (3) 


Ce - n mi 
beri Pt of turbulence, transition and linear theory of flow stability, ex- 


is Observations on turbulence generation, turbulent kinetic en- 

^ ution, statistical description of turbulence, energy cascade and 

qectrum in turbulence, mean turbulent energy and Reynolds 

ow models, turbulent shear flows in free turbulence and wall 

uti » turbulence in atmospherical environment and effects on air- 

n and weather systems, turbulent drag reduction. Prerequisite: 
(Fall) 


S p 
ly 2 


Ynamics and fluid mechanics of electrically conducting liquids 

"ttis, E" theory and applications; thermodynamics and transport prop- 

Plasmas formulated; reaction kinetics and plasma reactions; 

fuig atal equations (mass, momentum, and energy) of magneto- 

Wave pa? flow with infinite and finite conducti ty, Alfven waves 

ofluig nomena, flow with heat transfer and friction, relativistic 

Ons to Mechanics, dimensional analysis and scaling parameters, ap- 

MHD power generators, pumps, plasma jets and propulsion, 

t *rmonuclear fusion, chemical synthesis and mineral separa- 
Quisite: ME 221 and ME 280. (As arranged) 


4j Die Flow (3) 


o P isturb 


` fTere 


n ance theory, Newtonian theory; constant-density solution, 
* Pre thin shock layers, flow over blunt bodies, hypersonic viscous 
"equisite: ME 227. (Fall) 


y 
Ya Gas Dynamics (3) 


Ta ; , : ; 
and atomic phenomena in gases, intermolecular forces, specific 


"n petation of State for a real gas, dynamics of dissociating gas, radia- 
“quisite: ME 235; and ME 295 or equivalent. (Spring) 
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| 398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) qualifying ¢ 
^n PE s science 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of v 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and SPF 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. 
(Fall and spring) 


cr ! 
May be repeated 107 


Engineering Science Graduate Courses 


201 History of Technology I (3) Ancient No. 
The characteristic technologies of Prehistory, Christian Euro » 
Greece and Rome, Byzantium and Islam, and > a interact 

nifold 


| nology is broad!y defined. Emphasis is on its ma 
| other cultural forces. (Fall) 
| "Y 
| *202 Advanced General Metrology (3) 
Topics in the conceptual, physical, and mat 
ment, standards, design for precision measu 
extreme values. Prerequisite: graduate status. 
*203-4 Probability and Statistics of Metrology (3-3) 
Probability distributions, discrete and continuous na i 
à J S ons. scre cond jona p -— 


í cts of 

tical aSP€* ^ rept 
hema 4 an meas 
oer evening 


combinatorial analysis; stochastic processes; ysis of € "m 
relation; analysis of variance; design and ana €" d lattice de 
block an "events! 


Square experiments; factorial experiments; ic ye 
requisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent, (Academ 


206 Technology and Human Needs (3) 


Sociology of science and technology, the so Un 

tion, nonrenewable resources, renewable resourck™ quctivity ini 
ergy, renewable energy conversion, environment, Fy and spi! 
tion. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


lar sy’ n r£y: qa 


207 Engineering Climatology (3) 
Constitution of physical properties of e ic mo 
ditions, energy balance characteristics, atmospher ipitatio po? 
| casting models, tree-ring analysis, evaporation, P roval of 
tion, soil moisture, ground frost. Prerequisite: ~ 
(As arranged) 


arth and 


208 Energy Conservation (3) 
| Methods of conserving energy without sac 
| quality of life. Conservation methods in the tors. 
industrial, manufacturing, and commercia sec " 
| modynamics from a conservation viewpoint. c znviro or 
| | low-energy consumption in large and small edi 1 nsportation g, ¢ 
i and low-fuel consumption in ground and air tral epartmè? 

and natural fertilizers. Prerequisite: approval P 


ranged) ` 
T” = 3 » nri CP -: 
210 Quantitative Aspects of Social Phenomena ( ena isto", pirt! 
° è +. m r ” sof 
Mathematical models presenting social p ulation gro! pard” 
attempts to quantify social phenomena. - equation; fo 
death rates; population diffusion; Lancas netic 
proach; the Forrester-Meadows mode. yn 
mpus iai 
cal 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on 


‘#22 
ec omar t ge 
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Nacefu] Co-existence. Probability distributions, characteristic functions, 
the i limit theorem. Brownian motion approach to speculation and 

market. Traffic flow, the statistical approach and Lighthill's 
* Quality-of-life indicators and quantification of social indicators. 
nmental modeling. Thermodynamics approach to self-rejuvenating 
S and its application in government and organizations. Prerequisite: 
àl of Department. (As arranged) 


Airo 

Ystem 

prov 
! 


QN 
aerateWable Resources (3) 
Tes E of geology, engineering, and economics on resources. Role of 

Minera s In society, concepts and definitions for analyzing resource issues. 
logies = amoditics, their world distribution, geology, production tech- 
s nd costs, transportation systems, consumption patterns, substi- 

' Tecycling. Environmental impacts, energy requirements, needs, 

r Problems in mineral conservation; the threat of mineral cartels. 

ein of optimi and pessimistic forecasts of future resource de- 
* *Terequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


pee Wable Resources (3) 

m fiber, solar energy and radiation, photosynthesis. Agricultural 
Hanti st biomass production, seasonal availability, collection and re- 
telati 8. Substitution of renewable resources for depletable. Food-energy 


o : : L : : 
UM nship, Biological and chemical conversion processes, direct com- 
o scal 


Wei 
e : : mig : 
Pr impacts of alternative land usage. Institutional barriers. 


* approval of Department. (As arranged) 


erma Energy (3) an 
cR al energy due to thermal gradients in the earth, fundamentals of 
i gradients, geographic location of potential geothermal energy 
LN d comparison of methods of exploration and study of steam and 
Obe Systems. Generation of electricity from geothermal sources. 


du 


aini —— 
CN ng hot water process heat. Equipment design. Environmental ef- 
of Da Means of mitigating adverse conditions. Prerequisite: approval 
li à Ttment, (As arranged) 
y 


EN Strength of Materials (3) Y 
ne den problems of stress and strength analysis of structural and ma- 
tved ents: bending, torsion and buckling of thin-walled structures. 
d g b *àms, stress-concentrations, thermal stresses, creep instability 
"royal relaxation, contact problems, composite elements. Prerequisite: 
epartment. (Spring) 


Ping’ tal Mechanics (3) 


e 2. i i ELLA TR 
du ^aa Principles, generalized coordinates, variational principles and 
jh, map 


Continuum Mechanics (3) 
New „a continuum, equations of motion, linear isotropic elastic 
p an viscous fluid, integral formulation of general principles, 
j to Plications, Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 
l TA 


Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Fall) 
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* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be of 


228 Physical Oceanography (3) 


229 Transformations in Materials (3) 


230 Deformation of Materials (3) 


233 Mechanics of Composite Materials (3) 


234 Composite Materials (3) 


*236 Experimental Techniques in Materials Sci 
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222 Theory of Elasticity II (3) "TS 
J J t 


ra sa , „tion theory 
Application of integral transforms and analytic function duction to! 
of plane problems in static and dynamic elasticity. Sc 4 
dimensional elastostatics. Prerequisite: EngS 221, AP 


d, 

: JY. : ir and $^, 

Seawater, equations of motion, interaction between er s, tides, 

wind-waves in deep and shallow waters, long ocean sprint 
statistics, sea ice. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. 

fat 

opý» 

son of ent «n. 

jon iffusio? 

te theory» rtensit 


itation, ™ s od 
itatio Spring, ^ 


Thermodynamics of solids, statistical interpretat 
fects, equilibrium in multicomponent systems, ra 
transformations, nucleation and growth, precip 
formations. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


jolo 
ad 
i : "HS : ces ON ad 
Dislocation geometry, stress field of dislocations, E oV "i 
dislocation reactions, dislocation dynamics, yield, P ation ane of 
ening, recovery, solid solution hardening, precip! visite 


hardening, mechanisms of creep, yield, and fracture. 


of Department. (Fall, odd years) 
" | 
23] Structure of Materials (3) i anisot OF 
S lattices, crystal structures, planes, direction’: ert 
pace lattices, crystal structures, pia jections, EP hob, 


and preferred orientations stereographic pro 
J rrer 
Debye-Sche rystals 


techniques, moving crystal diffraction, c 
nergy alloy 


spectrometry, electron microscopy, bonding ¢ theory» 3. ay 
ergy, lattice vibrations, free electron theory, aac ism, T? jstiv 
conductors, insulators and semiconductors, magnet (Fall, eves) 
in metals. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


of 
-iant Pg 
materials; inva 
or an < ay of, 
hotness; elastics " 
p of lamina y! 


j ro 
equisite: app 


Stress-strain relationship for orthotropic 
of an orthotropic lamina; biaxial strength t 
mina; mechanics of materials approach to s 
to stiffness; classical lamination theory; strengt 
theory of fatigue damage for composites. Prer 
partment. (Spring) 


35^ : " infor 
Principles of composites and composite rein 


and failure; interface reactions in various M mers, di: 
rials; structure of composites -fiber-reinforce poly Qo ^ d 
polymers, fiber-reinforced metals, directiona 
strengthened metals. Prerequisite: approval O 

ence (3) ized lish 
f ing po 

Sample preparation. Optical microscopy including i codis 
phase contrast, interferometry. X-ray micros e micrO^ ind 
nique and Debye-Scherrer method. Electron a formati? g gie 
tron microscopy including electron optics, imag y. Fie 

for scanning and transmission electron micron at 


e a 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. "4 
5 when 


fered on camp 


—— 
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GRADUATE 


a] 


Livironmental Effects on Materials I (3) 
ii p Ueous co 


on rrosion, electrochemistry, electrochemical reactions, polariza- 
» envir 
t 


imperat onmental factors, integranular corrosion, stress corrosion, high 

liquid ure corrosion, kinetics and mecha sms of corrosion, oxidation, 
d atment al corrosion, irradiation effects. Prerequisite: approval of De- 
\ . (Fall, even years) 


vi s A 
'tonmental Effects on Materials II (3) 
i sion Problems in systems such as coal and oil-fired energy plants, 
[ n and fusion reactors, gas turbines. Prerequisite: EngS 237. 
hy ning, odd years) 
h 
Ysical Ceramics (3) 
Ystal che 
Materials. 
pricati 
» Stic, and plastic properties of ionic and covalent solids; visco- 
lor of vitreous and vitreous-solid systems; phase equilibria of 
Prerequisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


p fure Mechanics (3) 
Un àment 
Of fe 


E als of brittle fracture, Griffith theory and extensions, mechanics 
ure 
Degg tu 


linear elastic systems, plasticity considerations, fracture tough- 
frac] engineering analysis, notch strength analysis with limit approach, 
Cont; Propagation laws, fatigue, fracture testing, comparison of recent 
À um theories. Prerequisite: EngS 221 or CE 261. (Fall) 

atig 


Er lle and Failure of Materials (3) 

ti "Me environments: oxidation, corrosion, high temperature creep; fa- 
Stati Clic hardening and softening, crack initiation and propagation, 

f Pa ^ analysis of strength. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 


4) 


Tels Recycling and Recovery (3) 
ind es and technologies for recovering and re-using waste materials 
"lino *loping low-resource waste systems. Direct relationships of re- 
ON en and waste reduction to energy conservation. Effect of recycling 


Ue 7 


leg pe environmental impacts of alternative materials and prod- 
a 

dli È 
As 


economic, institutional, and environmental policy aspects of 


i ; sk 
ag and waste reduction. Prerequisite: approval of Department. 
d) 


arran ge 
tcia] T 


| "tu... 9Pics in Materials Science (3) 
n Qui 


site: approval of Department. (As arranged) 
NN Ortation Workshop (3-3) 


LP 7" and Staff from various disciplines are brought together for study 
ee transportation topic, or for study of the land-use objectives 
i. ation needs ofa selected urban area and a survey of pertinent 
ànd applicable solutions. Prerequisite: approval of Depart- 
(Academic year) 


A Alto 3 of Automated Transit Systems (3) 
Roung B Control techniques applied to automate various aspects of 
Abi mij POttation system operation; discussion of application to rail, 
X sion * and small vehicle automated guideway transit systems; ex- 
"Nag Toad traffic characterizations to exclusive guideway transit 


" Oley 
Y Research Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; 
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jed vehic d 

; pte " r e 

systems; operating policies for automatically contro od 
y 


2" sontro ^ 
and separation contr King 9! 
braking 


plementation of vehicle speed : 
opulsion an 


ious headways; design considerations for pr amples jd 
failsafe design principles; design case studies and ex% im het 
technologies; impact of station and switch location on min strateg” 
merging traffic control; vehicle routing and dispatching, pep? 
automated transit networks. Prerequisite: approva 
(Spring) 

256 Introduction to the Theories of Inelastic N 


Physical basis of anelasticity, viscoelasticity, 
and viscoelastic me 


fedia (3) i yl 
a ticity, 9 d vit. d 
plasti fia; oundat gf 
ais , 
robl’, 
boundary-vali 5 or P. 


Á 


constitutive equations of elastic 
theories of plasticity and viscoplasticity; 
wave propagation in inelastic media. Prerequisite: 
and approval of Department. (Spring) 


; 
259 Random Vibration of Structures (3) d structu ; 
Introduction to random processes; responses of linea espon {0 
tionary and nonstationary random inputs; structura rw 
quakes, storm waves, boundary layer turbulences, Wandom Jo! 
temperature, etc.; failure analysis of structures under ropas 
passage failure, fatigue, stress-corrosion and m Pis of 
random stress histories. Prerequisite: CE 252 or "e 
Department. (Fall) 
260 Random Process Theory in Engineering (3) MET 
the superposition prines i its P 
Rayleigh distribution "T 
liction of extreme Lis schanical | 
tion to civil an mS 
all) 


Spectral analysis, linear system, 
diction and probability function, 
threshold crossing problems, prec 
diction of random vibration, applica 
ing. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. 


Atmospheric 
to the transfer equation; optical, physical, a irect 10 yal 
ee appre 


mospheric constituents; remote sensing isite: 1 
energy transfer and atmospheric structure. Prered 
partment. (As arranged) À 
*264 Atmospheric Physics for Engineers n (3) ospher® wn 
Atmospheric dynamics: mean structure of the ad enerBy trani 
pressure, and wind fields; mass, momentum, " features Je 
scale features of atmospheric circulation; regiona al of pep 
circulation; micrometerology. Prerequisite: apprové j 
(As arranged) " 
4 itura O ED g | 
270 Theoretical Acoustics I (3) i uniformly movin’ yet A 


Basic acoustic theory in stationary . earfaces oi 
) h interface jon fi d 


in infinite space; sound transmission throug 


media and between media in relative motion; opagat iit? 
solid boundaries, source and dipole fields; ie prered" 
closures; elements of classical absorption of soune: 
and ApSc 213 or equivalent. (As arranged) st 
y di 
*271 Random Process Theory I (3) Ee "" s 
and ergodicity; T cesses in 


Random processes; stationar ity 


> Ap roc 
and cross-correlations and spectra, random P 


ed on camp“? 


may be offer 


strea 
OEO E E 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE 101 
GRADUATE 


Mean. Briss — : " 

^» Square estimation, prediction and filtering; zero and level crossings 

Bs one distributions; applications in aerospace sciences. Prerequisite: 
203 or approval of Department. (As arranged) 


Q 
dom Process Theory II (3) 
io tle and continuous state Markov-processes; chains, queues, diffu- 


» ànd passage problems; linear and nonlinear estimation and stochastic 


Vntro]: estimar: 1 i ications i 

nie, estimation of correlations and power spectra; applications in com- 
i, ton theory; scattering from random surfaces; stochastic lineariza- 
im and stability. Prerequisite: EngS 271. (As arranged) 
Ho. 

* Series Analysis (3) 


i “mon 
Pre] 


uc analysis of deterministic and random signals; auto- and cross- 
ations and spectra; periodogram, Blackman-Tukey and direct filter- 
Methods of spectral estimation; effects of finite length and digitization; 
Coherence. Fast Fourier transform techniques; applications in 
ehnology. Prerequisite: EngS 271 or approval of Department. 
nged) 


Variability. 
( ern 
arra 


yj 
n *onmental Noise Control (3) 


( ormer} R á » 
3 Y Noise and Vibration Control) 


T ^ 
al wonton to the physical effects of noise and vibration on man, practi- 
Moi *s of noise and their control; building noise, ventilation system 
lj > Mechanical equipment noise, aircraft noise; automobile and truck 
desio actors affecting vibration levels and vibration control by structural 
ing.) Ping, and isolation. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215. (As 


COreti : 

a *tical Acoustics II (3) 
T : . ^ b 

ang al theory of sound propagation in homogeneous media, viscous 
h propag 


atit conduction effects; methods of solving the inhomogeneous wave 

liy ¢ © theory of sound radiation, sources, dipoles, quadrupoles; radia- 

Nagle om moving sources; scattering and diffraction of sound by ob- 

ougi- ,PIroduction to acoustics of inhomogeneous media, geometric 
* Prerequisite: EngS 270. (As arranged) 


1 Cug : 
Cara tical and Mechanical Measurements (3) 
Cteristi à : 

Men istics of signals, basic transducer elements, standards of measure- 
libration a Calibrations, signal recording and processing, acoustical and 
loy à Instrumentation, vibration exciters, vibration testing techniques, 
“ranged ànical measurements. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215. (As 
Th 

bys; 

Si 
Q EM Acoustics (3) 
i t ; : x 
tion E of continuum mechanics and thermodynamics, wave propaga- 
Meet ic sa media, thermal viscous and relaxational attenuations, piezo- 
bl, reals and ultrasonics, wave propagation in rigid and deform- 
US media, Prerequisite: EngS 275. (As arranged) 


tho), 
Audis logical and Physiological Acoustics (3) 


lto 
Moas tem and its response to sound, experimental methodology in 
^ tva mating” subjective response to sound, environmental noise and 
am Tes on, criteria for the prediction of noise nuisance, nonauditory 

Age, Ponse to noise. Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As 


6 


V 


Nag 
A. 
Langley Research 


Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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*279 Human Factors in Engineering (3) 1 pehavit 


*280 Special Topics in Acoustics (3) 


*281 


283 Application of Computer Graphics in En 


284 Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) merical in yi 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on © 
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ss on huma! p“ 


Man-machine interface, effects of physical stre tioning 
performance, life support system, learning and condit! 
stress. (Spring) 


Topics chosen 
instrument 


Current methods and problems in acoustics. 
of 
structure Pagi 


areas as aerospace noise generation and control; 
dures for acoustics measurements; and responses O tment. 
communities to noise. Prerequisite: approval of Depar 
ranged ) 

Advanced Programming Techniques for Engineering 
Mechanics Problems (3) 


Techniques for efficient construction of large CO 
neering systems with emphasis on fundamenta’ 
principles. Application to engineering mechanics 5? U orga 
elements and structural optimization. Effects of A-Langle! "ig 
other hardware features of computer systems at ^*^ Y ganizat ff 
ical computations involved in engineering systems: — : syste 
management of data bases for large engineering mecha 
requisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


Computer-aided Design (3) ational 
Fundamental concepts in the development of compu assem 
for the design of structures, machine component sign pr 
other engineering systems. Representation of the der logic? 
sign specifications as a network of decision ta 
timization techniques and algorithms in design remote 


computer-aided design methods based on the pcd re 
puter terminals. General purpose computer gems 
in groups an 


analysis and design. Students, individually Or am in aa 
develop a small-scale general-purpose design p planni? jj 
area such as structural design, machine design, = n quivale^ 
mental quality control, etc. Prerequisite: EE 51 9 
210 or equivalent, and approval of Department. 


gineering (3) 


aa 
Curve-fitting techniques as applied to computer graphics; f 
library of geometric lines and curves connecting etricà 
Representation of two- and three-dimensional p on 
of discrete points. Automatic generation and disp poi ts 
geometrical shapes consisting of a grid of discrete, neratio® 
by user-selected geometric shapes. Automatic mes 
mations, projections, and the concept of © 
computer terminals and graphic plotter equ! ü 
graphics applications. Prerequisite: EE 51 oT E 
or equivalent. (Spring) 


o n " j science; nU» 
Uses of computers in engineering and scienc roxima 10 
t squares aPP 


integration and differentiation; leas UP j : 
cation to data fitting; roots of polynomials; eig " dina "d 
problems; solution of systems of linear equation 

equations; introduction to solution of partia 


„hen 
mpus whet 


?' 24 
ae. a n E t 


ann 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE 103 
GRADUATE 


Dlicationc Sg : - " 

Eo to initial and two-point boundary value problems in engi- 

of D mechanics and other areas of engineering. Prerequisite: approval 
partment. (Fall) 


RS Fi 4 " 
mite Element Methods in Engineering Mechanics (3) 


mulation of the finite element method through variational principles 
Strain üctural and continut mechanics problems. Plane stress, plane 
, ty, plate bending, thermal conduction, and 
Techniques of constructing and assembling characteristic 
å al matrices, computer implementation of the finite element method. 

1 *quisite: approval of Department. (Spring) 


36A q 
halysis and Design of Thin-walled Structures (3) 


Statics of 


IY and thin-walled beams and panels, force interplay between stiffen- 


Skin in the analysis and design of stiffened thin-walled structures; 
and stiffness of locally buckled stiffened structures; classification 
different considerations governing the design 
ical evaluation of various structural design 

Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


STA 

Utoms = K 2 

mi aated Design of Complex Structures (3) 

1 : " N " si 

trammi Of techniques for automated design including mathematical pro- 
ito, B; fully stressed design, and optimality criteria; application of 
tiree, ated design techniques to stiffened and composite shell-type struc- 
boy, "ültiple-load conditions and design constraints. Prerequisite: ap- 


É of Department. (As arranged) 


AR d 
vanced Finite Element Methods in Structural Mechanics (3) 


ormulati : ^ : - 
Ulation of various finite element models in solid mechanics. Exami- 


Natio 
nama errors, convergence characteristics. Application to nonlinear and 
lem. Uo Problems including large deflection, stability, and inelastic prob- 
Qs “€Cent developments of finite element methods. Prerequisite: EngS 
" As arranged) 
Speciaj d 
p Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics (3) 


llean.: 
Yg Nuisite : approval of Department. (As arranged) 
Basi rch (arr.) 
MA 
and Search projects as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall 
"n. Spring) 


esi 
(Pay, Research (3-3) 
lj, SPring) 
Gene usties (3) 
oer; r ; ; 
lip, ~ theory of aerodynamic sound generation and propagation, Light- 
Kt no; Tmulation of jet noise, similarity laws, supersonic and subsonic 


Wise We : : 
iis <> boundary layer noise, fan and compressor noise, helicopter 


1 iig oj enic booms. Current problems in aeroacoustics. Prerequisite: 

"Noni E (As arranged) 

chien DPlitude waves and waves in moving stratified media. Interaction 

Media „near and nonlinear waves, wave propagation through nonlinear 

a thine plications to transmission of sound through ducts with flow and 
8 walls, Prerequisite: approval of Department. (As arranged) 


: My 
Langley Resea - 


1 Center; may be offered on campus when arranged. 
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312 Theory of Random Vibration (3) 
Response of linear systems to stationary randon 
ing from dynamic response. Response of space ve 


Pr 


n inputs. 
ele S 


tense noise fields, measurement, and application. 


ME 215. (As arranged) 


*313 Structural Acoustic Interaction (3) 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center 


Coupled response of structures to sound, system miss! 
of finite extent, sound radiation from structure, sound trans’. 
structure. Panel response to turbulent boundary-layer oe 
radiation from mechanically excited structure vibration 
EngS 270, 312. (As arranged ) 


314 Advanced Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 


Advanced methods for numerical solution 
finite difference solutions to elliptic, parabolic, ane, alue 
method of characteristics, implicit and explicit initial v mming 
their stability, optimization and mathematical progra 
numerical solutions to integral equations, 
eration computers. Prerequisite: EngS 284, ApSc 


213. 
(3) 


Introduction to Nonlinear Mechanics of Continua tion 
a 


Polar decomposition, invariance, isotropy, represent 
invariants and isotropic tensor functions; deformation, 
balance principles; principles for constitutive 
nonlinear elasticity and non-Newtonian fluids. 


(Spring) 


Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 

Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of 

nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 

Limited to Doctor of Science 

(Fall and spring) 


a f e 
candidates. May b 


be offered 


selected topics spring) 


Professors M.F. Eisenberg, A.D. Friedman, R.B. Heller, W. 
Meltzer, W.D. Maurer, R. Pickholtz (Chairman) 

Adjunct Professors C. Feldman, E.M. Lipsey wF. C 

Professorial Lecturers J.M. Aein, W.G. Batte, J.T. Coleman, "" 
J.F. Halldane, D. Hogan 

Associate Professors A.M, Abd-Alla, E.H. Braun, J.D. Foley, 
Hoffman, N. Kyriakopoulos, R.H. Lang, T.N. Lee m 

Associate Professorial Lecturers J.G. Adler, C. Alexander, ^^ 
W.T. Bisignani, L.L. Campbell, W.H. Carter, A. Das, vence, 
Frenkel, A.S. Gill, B.M. Horowitz, J.A. Knight, R.E. L9W? 
D.M. LeVine, M.H. Loew, T.P. McGarty, R.E. Merwin, 
Rohlfs, F.J. Ricci, D.C. Roberts, L.A. Rubin, A. Schneider: "t: gg 
Shulman, R.D. Shults, J.L. Torres, C.C. Wang, W. V^? 
Wood, R.M. Zeskind 

Assistant Professor M.B. Feldman 3 M. pot 

Assistant Professorial Lecturers G. Babaoglu, J. Bisagā, an N. P | 
Bronder, F.M. Brosi, J.H. Carson, T.L. Collins, j.W. Comi M 
C. Dunham, P.J. Fox, I. Haber, D.C. Karlgaard, J.C. Kor ikmat, ' 
D.H. Pugh, R. Schneider, J. Silverman, J.H. Tucker, P. V9 
D. Woolf, A. Zachai 

Special Lecturer P. Bock 


HJ. ait 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDY th 
Electrical engineering as an engineering discipline is concerned T, whi 
a knowledge of electricity. Electrical engineers design gene ion e 
vide electrical energy for homes and factories, and transmiss i 
the motors which utilize this power to drive machinery. it the p? 
magnetic radiation, electrical engineers produce radio waves ation via # 
of radio and television signals and the transmission of ine in CO! 
Electrical engineers design and develop electronic circuits aii f 
tions equipment and computers. These machines have en” some of d 
and computational capabilities to permit mankind to solve 
complicated problems. Microminiaturization of electroni” 
mitted the development of handheld calculators and port 
equipment. Electrical engineers are developing ne cael 
the medical profession in understanding the cat of dise 
serving and prolonging life. The production of ¢ E 
and control of nuclear power plants is of growing o electric? "ul 
neers. The world's primary energy sources are limited, anc eers af im] 
become an even more important resource. Electrical orn po 
the research to produce electrical energy directly from aris í 
Electrical engineering is a branch of engineering 1n "i 
as theoretical and scientific aspects are integrated into roots p 
Basic sciences such as physics and mathematics form ue velo? nd 
trical engineering builds to create an applied science anc and in 
solving techniques. Analysis, synthesis, and design go, 
electrical engineering curriculum provides the student W! 
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able 


f electricit 


f 


tet 
6st. Y 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 109 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 
UNDERGRADUATE 


M 
E first two years of the curriculum are common to all undergrad- 
‘With E School and develop a sound foundation of basic sciences 
|j, "Bineering sciences. The third year continues with engineering 
ind Bins an in-depth study of electrical engineering. The fourth 
loj totally to electrical engineering. At the fourth year the student 
thin 9 either following the regular electrical engineering curriculum 
ling 9I into an area of concentration in computer science or in pre- 
Meering, 
p tment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science has modern 
CN lipment, including its own computer. The student has an oppor- 
hi, he last year to work on individual projects where ingenuity, 
&culty advice and guidance, allows concentration in areas such as 


to i 1 : . . E 

li, Iunications, microwaves, controls, electronics, medical engineer- 
S, 

t e | 

t mules have been arranged to accommodate the full-time, the 

ttg th the co-op student. Undergraduate courses are offered once a 

JN à day for full-time students, and once every two years in the 
T-time students. 

Mag 

Newtons 


143. 
SUN Elements of Communication Engineering Design I 
1 ements of Communication Engineering Design II 


3 SCIENCE 


13]; : 
SDN Applications of Computers 
lp. Omputers and Societal Problems 
MON htroduction to Digital Computers 
X €sign of Switching Systems 
iss Digita] Computer Design 
pus; ntroduction to Numerical Methods for Computers 
y S: ntroduction to Systems Programming 
115g. achine and Assembly Language Programming 
» gorithmic Methods and High-level Languages 
“02; Togramming and Data Structures 
9mputer Science Laboratory 


Nus 
177 Contro] Systems Design 
lg  P'ectrical Energy Conversion 
ectrical Power Systems 


Mieg 
Ra 1 
Ne atroductory Engineering Electronics 
Ne Dgineering Electronics and Design 
Dy — tulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design 


*ctronic Devices 
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FIELDS AND WAVES 


EE 31: Fields and Waves I 
EE 32: Fields and Waves II Desig 
EE 133: Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems 


LABORATORIES AND MEASUREMENT 


EE 60: Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory L 

EE 61; Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory 

EE 160: Electrical Measurements and Instrumentation 
EE 161-62: Electrical Engineering Laboratory 

EE 165: Senior Design Project 


MEDICAL ENGINEERING 


ig 
: : -vetems Desif 
EE 184: Medical Engineering Instrumentation and System 


NETWORKS 


EE 11: Linear Networks I 

EE 12: Linear Networks II 

EE 113: Network Analysis and Design 

EE 116: Introduction to Network Synthesis 


Core Curriculum gl if 


k : »reraduate 
Normally the first four semesters are common to all undergr? | 


School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


First Semester Mn. 


EE 51: Applications of Computers (3) * 
Math 30-31: Precalculus and Calculus of One Variable (3) 
or | 
Math 31: Calculus of One Variable (3) 
Phys3: Foundations of Physics (3) 
Engl 9or 10: English Composition: Language a 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social science 


; Communica 
K s (3) 


“ 
Second Semester pe A | 
EE 52: Computers and Societal Problems (3) 
Math 32: Calculus of Several Variables (3) 1 
Math 33: Calculus of Vector Functions (3)? ‘og (3) 
Phys 14: Introductory Mechanics and Thermal Physic 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences ( vig 


a college-level 


* Transfer students who have not successfully completed 5 
ool students W 


of C or better from an accredited institution, or high scl 


placement (AP) calculus course and receive a score of 4 or 5 on in his Jus) ^h ' 
take a one-hour locally administered math placement test at regit 31 (Calc s wA 
trigonometry, and graphs. Students who do not place directly into e calculus cnm V 
this test will be required to undertake a combined pre-calculus anc i and cart 

during their first semester; this combined course meets five hours Pe lié 2 
hours of credit if the student completes the second half. Math Ss?" 


i e 
ombined € ourse, 


t Math 32 and Math 33 may be taken in a one-semester © 


+22 
9,60, 5. Ta "as 


E —s$ 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 111 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 
UNDERGRADUATE 


Third Semester 


IS 57. bei - EN 
Mer Analytical Mechanics I (2) | 
Sis. Engineering Analysis I (3) | 


A Engineering Analysis III (3) 

bys 15, General Chemistry (4) | 

live: Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) | 
* Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Fourth Semester 


YA Analytical Mechanics II (3) | 
149. Engineering Analysis II (3) 
BR iy. Materials Science (3) 


tiys jg, Linear Networks I (3) 
"tti. Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 
* Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) | 
| 


noir, 
Steering Curriculum 
Fifth Semester 


lo. Linear Networks II (3) 
Wr. Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
PN Fields and Waves I (3) 
ils. Introductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 
TN Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 
' Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


" Sixth Semester 


ipe Fields and Waves II (3) 
y Dj. ntroductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II (2) 
lip. Ngineering Electronics and Design (3) 
SIUS Introduction to Digital Computers (3) | 
tive. Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 

elected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Seventh Semester 


43. Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 

. “lements of Communication Engineering Design I (3) 

M Electrica] Engineering Laboratory (2) 

echnical electives (9) (three courses selected from EE 113, 133, 
3, 155, 178; ME 131, 187) 


NM Eighth Semester 
ji: Elements of Communication Engineering Design II (3) 
NUS “ectrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
live. — —Ontrol Systems Design (3) 
epee! electives (5) (two courses selected from EE 116, 124, | 
» 165, 184; ME 194) | 


lp ih Technical Electives 


Network Analysis and Design (3) 
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EE 116: Introduction to Network Synthesis (3) 

EE 124: Electronic Devices (3) | pe 
EE 133: Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems 
EE 153: Design of Switching Systems (3) 5 (3) 
EE 155: Introduction to Numerical Methods for Computer 
EE 160: Electrical Measurements and Instrumentation ( 
EE 165: Senior Design Project (2) 4) 
EE 178: Electrical Power Systems (2) s Desig? el 
EE 184: Medical Engineering Instrumentation and System 

ME 131: Thermodynamics (3) 

ME 187: Heat Transfer Theory (3) 

ME 194: Energy Conversion (3) 


sign (3) 


Computer Science Option sd 

onl 
Computer science is a developing discipline which combines electe 
programming of computers, and mathematics into one co scien” 
The student learns the design and utilization of computers able W 
business applications. Students who complete this option wil ge? 
both hardware and software needed for minicomputer and anl 
puting systems. The student will also be competent in h "The cw 
ware utilization of computers for control of large systems. , 
prepares the student for a career in computer desig 
tion, or to continue study in graduate school. 


n, application® 


"he" ; . = z i ore 
Prerequisite: first four semesters as described in the C 


pages 110-111. 


A 
Fifth Semester re^ " 
3 : 3 ing 3 
CSci 157: Machine and Assembly Language Programming 
EE 12: Linear Networks II (3) i 
EE 20: Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
EE 31: Fields and Waves I (3) : atory ! (2) 
EE 60: Introductory Electrical Engineering Labora 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences ] 
P. 
ae 


Sixth Semester pe 


CSci 152: Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 
CSci 159: Programming and Data Structures (3) 
EE 32: Fields and Waves II (3) tory Il (2) 
EE 61: Introductory Electrical Engineering Labora 
EE 121: Engineering Electronics and Design (3) 


vie ee : e ot artino a | 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social science A 


Seventh Semester EMG v 


CSci 153: Design of Switching Systems (3) Computers (3) 

CSci 155: Introduction to Numerical Methods for suages (3) 

CSci 158: Algorithmic Methods and High-level Lang A 

CSci 161: Computer Science Laboratory (2) «en (3) É jn 
EE 122: Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Der from E 
Elective: Technical elective (3) (one course selec 

143) 


Y^ eas "s ett 
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Eighth Semester 


X 156 Digital Computer Design (3) 
i 162: Introduction to Systems Programming (3) 
B17: Computer Science I aboratory (2) 


Metis: Control Systems Design (3) 
` Technical elective (3) (one course selected from EE 124, 144 


184) 


Technical Electives 


kiy. Network Analysis and Design (3) 
IPM Electronic Devices (3) 
[ij 143. Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems Design (3) 
us Elements of Communication Engineering Design I (3) 
k 184: "lements of Communication Engineering Design II (3) 
` Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Systems Design (3) 


^w 
bg neering Option 
babu! Eng 


^ ain a p ineering option will permit the student who completes the 
l 


achelor’s degree in engineering and have sufficient prepara- 
M Oa Medical school for work toward a doctor of medicine degree. 
js, in also have sufficient background to work in various allied 
Medici the research and development of new electronic equipment 

©, or to continue as a graduate student in engineering with ex- 


Waua 
— Rualific..: , SEHE 
. Cations for medical engineering. 


Site: g . 
Wir first four semesters as described in the Core Curriculum, see 


lig, ll Fifth Sen tester 


8 p» Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4) 
REN inear Networks II (3) 
EIN Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
ga: Fields and Waves I (3) 
157 ntroductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 
achine and Assembly Language Programming (3) 


Sixth > 
li. in — Semester i t bri 
NS Introductory Biology for Science Majors (4) 
p 22 p Oductory Quantitative Analysis (4) 
À 6l. En and Waves II (3) 
y 2l: Atroductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II (2) 
l5) gineering Electronics and Design (3) 
troduction to Digital Computers (3) 


ty is. Seventh Semester 
gi; Organic Chemistry (3) 

iy (22: ganic Chemistry Laboratory (1) 

ly. — Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) 
lg. *ments of Communication Engineering Design I (3) 
*ctrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
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Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 


Elective: 
Elective: Technical elective (3) 
| A 
| Eighth Semester IE 
Chem 152: Organic Chemistry (3) 
Chem 154: Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1) «on II (2) 
EE 144: Elements of Communication Engineering Design 
EE 162: Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2) 
EE 172: Control Systems Design (3) 
Elective: Selected from humanities or social sciences (3) 
Elective: Technical elective (3) 
A 
24 
Technical Electives p. 
| Bioc 221-22: General Biochemistry (3-4) 
| BiSc 145: Introduction to Vertebrate Embryology (4) 
i BiSc 148: Histology (4) 
Electrical Engineering Undergraduate Courses 
11 Linear Networks I (3) c^ 


Signals and waveforms, average value and RM 
ments, and parameters. Kirchhoff's laws, simple ne 
power, differential equations of networks and 
steady-state analysis, measurements, impedance € 
filtering. Prerequisite: Phys 15, ApSc 113. ( 


n 
S, network wt 
networks p 
their solution ^i 

r 
oncepls anl ^ 
Spring 


fall—evening ) 


12 Linear Networks II (3) 


Singular functions; Laplace transform; networ 
total response; time and frequency domains; convo” 
analysis, spectra; frequency response, Bode plots; an 
Prerequisite: ApSc 114, EE 11. y 
| —evening) 


- 


w 
v 


20 Introductory Engineering Electronics (3) 
Various types of devices used in electronic eni 
the point of view of the physics of their operation 

li ing point of view of their application to el 

| vacuum, and gaseous devices. Primary emph 

elements in power supplies and in linear 
sign concepts through use of graphical tec 

(Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) 


Fields and Waves I (3) 

Vector calculus, orthogonal coordin 

potential, dipoles, method of images, 

boundary-value problems. Prerequisite: 

fall—day; fall, even years—evening) 

2 Fields and Waves II (3) 

Biot-Savart law, Ampere's law, vector potent ations yay” 
»ava aw, S law, svwell's equa Jj 

polarization currents, Faraday's law, Maxwell's ed A 

and Poynting vector. Prerequisite: EE 31. 

odd years—evening) 


sa 
k functions, pen f 
olution t A: pi^, 


-port E gs 
wo even! 


(Every fall—da 


an 
ectroni 
asis on 4 


amplifiers. 


hniques- 


, Ja 
auss j 
ates, Coulomb's and en al 
"d z lace's and pori 
Phys 15, 16; APSC 


-polari 
ial, magnets» po pir id 


(Every spriné 


JR 
$00, S Mt 
= 
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t 


Jl Apna: 
p Plications of Computers (3) (Same as CSci 51) 
nt v1 " MT r 
FoR ction to the solution of problems on a digital computer using the 
cal N or BASIC languages; data processing concepts and numeri- 
methods 


yy using batch or interactive time-shared terminal computer 
Stems; writir 


" ig, debugging, and running programs on various digital com- 
Systems, (Academic year—day and evening) 


p 

Komputer and Societal Problems (3) (Same as CSci 52) 

Plicatic of the digital computer to the analysis and synthesis of physi- 
eral cultural, economic, and environmental processes and systems. 
e methods for simulation, graphic display, data reduction, and file 

TRA N On and access in time-shared and batch environments using FOR- 

-* Or BASIC. Computer-related societal problems and processes. 
P projects emphasizing research and investigative techniques applied 
Udent-selected interests. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 51 or equivalent; 
ting) "s of college preparatory mathematics. (Spring—day and eve- 


lo st 


"Int 
Todue ] " aut * 
y ductory Electrical Engineering Laboratory I (2) 
6 theo; r ‘ 1. 1 ‘ 
tquip cor of design, and application of standard electronic laboratory 
o applications of instrumentation through experiments in basic 
val theorems; measurement of electrical quantities and ch 
m “trical devices, Prerequisite or concurrent registration: 
: (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) 
LOU ~ è DOr. ; 
: Ctory Electrical Engineering Laboratory II (2) 
Tacterjcr; A : $ D ‘ r 
Miery o tics of electronic devices and circuits; design of electronic am- 


Coup, sand measurement of their properties; experiments in support of 
iw.,,2" Networks, fields, and electronics. Prerequisite or concurrent 


Megis 
tention: EE 12, 32, 60, 121.  (Spring—day and evening; fall— 
ing) 


By 
Ne 
E Analysis and Design (3) 
ina sis Ons of matrix theory and linear graphs to electrical network 
teci ni 5; Network equations; signal-flow graphs; introduction to state-space 
Wor dues; Solution of state-space equations on a digital computer. Net- 
abili ster functions, properties of active networks including reciprocity, 
' activity, and feedback. Use of network analysis programs such as 


Wig, Prerequisite: EE 12, 20. (Every fall—day; fall, even years— 


ütrog " 
Nen, uction to Network Synthesis (3) 

Ork : e. 1 FT ^ e 
for E functions and their properties. Positive-real functions and testing 
, Property. Two-element, one-port network synthesis; RLC one-port 


» the approximation problem in the frequency domain; modern 
Ory 


ie: 


; realization techniques. Prerequi- 
(Every spring—day; spring, odd years—evening) 


iheer; - J ; 
Qr. ring Electronics and Design (3) 
Kal on. e ^ ^ 
UN ~ analysis and design beyond the level covered in EE 20. Intro- 
Use of ^ incremental analysis and design methods to electronic circuits; 
On, Quivalent circuits; amplifiers, oscillators, modulation and demod- 
ye ing) qUisite: EE 12, 20. (Every spring—day; academic year 


SCH 


122 


N 


133 


143 


144 


152 


153 
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Pulse and Waveshaping Electronic Design (3) ode dtt 
cuits used, in * . and : 


i a 


Introduction to and design of nonlinear cir 
puter and communications systems. Pulse, sweep, S 
cuits; counting and timing circuits. Prerequisite: 
—day; fall, even years—evening) 


Electronic Devices (3) 

Principles of operation of electronic devices used i ties 0 

communication systems, and electronic circuits. Proper! as did 

devices and their applications. Modeling of devices SUC nent ° 

sistors, and lasers. Fabrication methods of discrete compo (Eve " 

grated circuits. Prerequisite: EE 12, 32, 121; Phys ! 
day; spring, odd years—evening) 


scal N 
n electrical det 


ion (3) 
pu ( " 


Electromagnetic Waves and Microwave Systems 


ime-harmonic Maxwell equations, complex Poyntin 
lines, characteristics of common waveguides, resonant © iproc 
design of coaxial and waveguide systems, Lorentz reci 32. 
antennas, design of linear antenna arrays. Prerequisite: 


fall—day; fall, even years—evening) 


Elements of Communication Engineering Design I oy P 
Fourier series and transforms; power spectra and correlation ulation ^ 
modulation; amplitude, angle, and pulse modulation; Patiple 

modulation systems; time and frequency i n m desig’ in^, 
parison of communication systems optimized for their all, odi "1 
channel. Prerequisite: EE 12, 121. (Every fall—99» 
vening) 


i " 3) 
Elements of Communication Engineering Design eh r 
jcation, 


mission 
ms in 


Introduction to the statistical theory of commun 
and noise, concepts of information theory, trans 
over noisy channels, comparison of modulation syste 
noise. Prerequisite: ApSc 115, EE 143. (Every 


even years—evening) 
i 152) 


Introduction to Digital Computers (- 
Design of digital computers using od circ sys ms * 
and digital logic circuits. Boolean algebra, number «Tp in dig 
arithmetic operations in digital computers. Use of Minicó j^ 
Microprocessors and interfacing with I/O equipmen ipit o 
sign and programming. Analog computers, analog- ghee sio! 

and analog components. Prerequisite: CSci 157 or PF 


tor. (Fall—evening; spring—day and evening) 


153) 


Design of Switching Systems (3) (Same as CSci d jattice® 
js, an ic 
relations, 4 


P H * Sets, 
Switching algebra and Boolean logic; combinationa 


and design of switching devices; design of hods. 
Minimization techniques and decomposition ey inctionss 
mentation of logic; contact networks, symmetric ne sys 
logic. Reliable design and fault-detection tests. Num 

geometric interpretation, error detecting and correc 
decoders. Logic and electronic design of functiona 
tial circuits and iterative networks. Minimization an artitlO 
quential machines; structure of sequential mé chines; PY 
State identification and fault-detection ¢ experiments: and even 
EE 152 or permission of instructor. (Fall—day * 


Y 


IM 


$ 


l 


» Mach 


Rady 


teea 
(442.7 E 2 a g 


SS 
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Digital Computer Design (3) (Same as CSci 154) 
eg and electronic design of functional digital units. Design of digital 
linis eT Subsystems, flow of information and logical flow diagrams in 
and control signals. Design of binary and decimal, serial and par- 
&ital arithmetic units. Design of memory subsystems, channels, I/O, 
Storage subsystems. Design of the control unit of a digital computer. 
Toduction to microprogramming. Design of a small digital computer. 
pr cQuisite: CSci or EE 153 or permission of instructor. May be taken 
Braduate credit. (Spring—day and evening) 


allel qi 


‘ttoduction to Numerical Methods for Computers (3) 
Me as CSci 155) 

tep of numerical methods in engineering and scientific problems. Con- 
à of algorithm and flowchart, errors in computer and numerical meth- 
linea ntroduction to numerical methods for the solution of simultaneous 
an ^» Bebraic equations, roots of equations, determination of eigenvalues 
ag »Behvectors, numerical differentiation and integration, interpolation 
Solution of ordinary and partial differential equations. Statistical 
digues s for the evaluation of experimental data and correlation tech- 
“Quival Curve fitting. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, 115; CSci or EE 51; or 
ent, (Every fall—day; fall, even years—evening) 


ln 
troduction to Systems Programming (3) (Same as CSci 156) 


lage Uter Software systems; concepts in the use of macro-assemblers, 


Of i 8, monitors, dispatchers, initiators, and control programs. Control 
m Put-output in a multiprogrammed environment. Control of the task, 
Chei fam, and secondary storage. Job control languages. Prerequisite: 

158 and CSci 159. (Spring—day; spring, even years—evening) 


une and Assembly Language Programming (3)(Same as CSci 157) 

Pro r eture of various digital computers, Number systems and codes. 
tachina ing of minicomputers and multiprogrammed large computers in 
© and assembly language. Techniques in structured programming. 
length: 3 of addressing and machine control for fixed and variable word- 
Ottput computers, Programming on a stack architecture computer. Input- 
Control on a minicomputer. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 51 or equiva- 

Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) 


loo; 

hin thc Methods and High-level Languages (3)(Same as CSci 158) 

ad ve Programming languages. Comparison of computer languages 
cture. 


Programs, reentrant programming and reentrant compilers. 
CSci 157 or permission of instructor. May be taken for 
© credit, (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) 


eQuisite 


t 
r; i * 
i, ming and Data Structures (3) (Same as CSci 159) 


CN Macro-assembler, subroutine linkages and I/O in an assembler, 
j methods and storage management, buffer pools and memory man- 
tee ia discrete structures and data structures in computing. Use of 
Son “uctures, arrays, lists, stacks, files, strings and linked structures. 


Noe. Searching, hashing, and merging of data files. List and string 


( tings Anguages, Prerequisite: CSci or EE 157; or equivalent. 


ay and evening) 


118 


161 
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160 


62 


165 


172 Control Systems Design (3) nsient 


177 


Electrical Measurements and Instrumentation (3) 
Electrical measurement from direct current through hi 
Measurements of current, voltage, power, resistances a men 
ance, energy, phase angle, frequency, and time. p impe 
frequency signals including field strength, signal-to-noise digit! 
and attenuation. Analog-to-digital conversion techniques an oo ff. 
mentation for the control of measurement and instrum ‘strum 
Transducer characteristics and analog signal processing enti 
Laboratory demonstrations of measurements and instru enit!) 
niques. Prerequisite: EE 12, 32, 121, 152. (Spring 
Electrical Engineering Laboratory (2-2) » sii 
Experiments in support of courses in networks, electron suit 
computers, communications, controls, and machines lete it ip g! 
quired to begin a design project in EE 161 and comp CSd 9f 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 61, 
EE 161 is prerequisite to EE 162. (Academic year 


Senior Design Project (2) ‘intl J 
The student will conceive, design, construct, 4 report. 

in hardware or software. He will write a complete |." his 4 
schematic diagrams and repair procedures, if ? 
cannot be used to satisfy the project required 1n 
Engineering Laboratory. Prerequisite; senior Status. 


tate an 


Mathematical models of linear systems; steady-S : 
4 thesis 12 of 


root locus and frequency response methods; sy® 
control systems. Prerequisite: ApSc 114; an 
(Spring—day and evening) 


Electrical Energy Conversion (3) jectro 


; sion. Elec’. 
Fundamentals of electromechanical energy conversio and sing, 
transducers and their equivalent circuits, three-phas as circu! J 
hines © evel ' 


rotating machines, d-c machines, rotating mac" spring, 
Prerequisite: EE 12, 31. (Every spring—days 
evening) 
i i ". 
178 Electrical Power Systems (2) and dis 
; Xm ission * a 
Introduction to electrical power systems; transmi st ompone sd 
electrical power, three-phase circuits, symmetric on nic one 


184 Medical Engineering Instrumentation and Syste™ ces gi 
te 


ysis by digital computer. Load-flow studies, enerator 
Power station designs and synchronization © 7 senio 
generating electrical power. Prerequisite: EE 177, 


(Fall—evening ) 


s é : : $ ‘cal scien 
Designed to introduce the engineering OF det ‘al scie 
applications of engineering design in the mec rA 


d gat . iology 9 "avo, gd 
of the medical profession emphasized; the physiolos i ; pt 
al approah ^, gre yal 


presented from overall systems or functional à ined 
" " :deration 

ent-day medical measurements and consideration A ed, á 

engineering design may be applied advantageous" issi o 


: beca j rmiss! 
taken for graduate credit. Admission by Pe 


(Spring—evening) 
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hio search and experimertation projects, as arranged. Prerequisite: 
T Or senior status. (Fall and spring) 


! Sot 
Ci ~ 
nce Undergraduate Courses 


Ay. 
hye ications of Computers (3) (Same as EE 51) 
TRare ction to the solution of problems on a digital computer using FOR- 


Qe Ad BASIC languages; data processing concepts and numerical 
leme. s using batch or interactive time-shared terminal computer sys- 
Bier sy in debugging, and running programs on various digital com- 
1 ems, (Academic year—day and evening) 


TA 
"puters and Societal Problems (3) (Same as EE 52) 


ation of the digital computer to the analysis and synthesis of 


Men Social, cultural, economic, and environmental processes and 
n, and ftware methods for simulation, graphic display, data reduc- 
Ments "e lle generation and access in time-shared and batch environ- 
Sing FORTAN or BASIC. Computer-related societal problems 
n Ocesses, Group projects emphasizing research and investigative 
3 mes applied to student-selected interests. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 
(Sprin *quivalent; two years of college preparatory mathematics. 
hi ày and evening) 
t . 
Noduction to Digital Computers (3) 
n of digital computers using integrated circuits. Combinational 
ad digital logic circuits. Boolean algebra, number systems, codes, 
desi : Metic operations in digital computers. Use of LSI in digital 
Spir ‘cro-processors and interfacing with I/O equipment. Mini- 


of design and programming. Prerequisite: CSci 157 or permission 
be ctor, (Fall—evening; spring—day and evening) 
si gü 
hie of Switching Systems (3) 
and g, E algebra and Boolean logic; sets, relations, and lattices. Analysis 


Ving sign of switching devices; design of combinational logic networks. 
relia techniques and decomposition methods. Electronic imple- 
ic; contact networks, symmetric functions, and threshold 
design and fault-detection tests. Number systems and codes, 
Pretation, error detecting and correcting codes; encoders and 
gic and electronic design of functional digital units. Sequen- 
htia] and iterative networks. Minimization and transformation of 
` State denies; structure of sequential machines; partitions and cov- 
or entification and fault-detection experiments. Prerequisite: CSci 
Tmission of instructor. (Fall—day and evening) 


Cireu; 
It 
e S 


ita 
x : Computer Design (3) 
ù ad electronic design of functional digital units. Design of digital 
Subsystems, flow of information and logical flow diagrams in 
control signals. Design of binary and decimal, serial and par- 
Store arithmetic units, Design of memory subsystems, channels, I/O, 
Ta To Ubsystems. Design of the control unit of a digital com- 
> Prep Uction to microprogramming. Design of a small digital com- 
Brad ate osito; CSci 153 or permission of instructor. May be taken 
credit. (Spring—day and evening) 


155 Introduction to Numerical Methods for Compute 


38 


159 Programming and Data Structures (3) : 
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rs (3) 
Use of numerical methods in engineering and scientific 
cepts of algorithm and flowchart, errors in computer anc 
ods. Introduction to numerical methods for the solution f eigenv™ 
linear algebraic equations, roots of equations, determination E i 
and eigenvectors, numerical differentiation and integration cistica 
and solution of ordinary and partial differential equations: - techni 
ods for the evaluation of experimental data and correlation equi led 
curve fitting. Prerequisite: ApSc 114, 115; CSci or EE 51; 0 
(Every fall—day; fall, even years—evening) 


]tane 


156 Introduction to Systems Programming (3) biel 


1 cro-asse 
the use of macro Coni 


and control programs the ‘3 
Control 0 


Computer software systems; concepts in 
loaders, monitors, dispatchers, initiators, 


of input-output in a multiprogrammed environment. ages rered 
job, job stream, and secondary storage. Job control lang evening 
site: CSci 158, 159. (Spring—day; spring, even years- 
l 
157 Machine and Assembly Language Programming (3) cali 


t 1 £4 i tems an | 
Architecture of various digital computers. Number Gt re! T 
ammed la rogil 


Programming of minicomputers and multiprogramm™ tured P'O. g 
in machine and assembly language. Techniques 1m struc d an vari 
ming. Methods of addressing and machine control for — " utl 
wordlength computers. Programming on à stack. architec - p 5 
Input-output control on a minicomputer. Prerequisite: € 
equivalent. (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) 


» 
"s 
3. 
= 
s 
E 
- 
= 
[c] 
=> 
Z 
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to 
5 
& 
<= 
vo 
> 
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oe 
< 
e 
-— 
t 
3 
mR 
- 
- 
Ta 
®© 
wn 
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v 
2 


High-level programming languages. Comparison h-level lang 
and their structure. Structured programming with hig nts. 
Introduction to compiler structure and parsing of — 0 
high-level languages and their recognizers. Backus-Norma pi 
ness of programs, reentrant programming and reentrant a 2 
requisite: CSci 157 or permission of instructor. May be 

uate credit. (Fall—day and evening; spring—evening) 


Use of a macro assembler, subroutine linkages and I ; 
pools an . 


access methods and storage management, buffer A 
. " s in computiDE- « cuf 


agement, discrete structures and data structure linked if 
tree structures, arrays, lists, stacks, files, strings an List "1 
Sorting, searching, hashing, and merging of data filet, or os 
processing languages. Prerequisite: CSci or EE l- 
(Spring—4day and evening) 
161-62 Computer Science Laboratory (2-2) soft 
x stems @ sie 


tronics, SY ‘oft 
Ig 
to develop 9I 


Experiments in support of digital logic, elec 
Use of integrated circuits and microprocessors g n d 
Interfacing I/O equipment to erecabrhon Analog comput PE a projed 
puting, and A-to-D converters. The student begins rerequisit e 
CSci 161 and completes it in CSci 162. CSci 161 - P csei 1^" 
162. Prerequisite or concurrent registration: EE 61, ** 

158. (Academic year—day and evening) 


- ssar 2222 2 
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GRADUATE STUDY 


men of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science provides the 
m, possesses a degree of maturity and basic knowledge one of the 
Ip oin experiences for advanced study. The Department offers study 
© Master of Science, Professional, and Doctor of Science degrees. 
E" may study in an area of concentration such as Systems Science, 
NN C ontrols; r lectrophysics (electronics, fields, and waves); Com- 
Ee n fedical Engineering; Computer Science (hardware, software, and 
s "omputer Heuristics, Modeling, and Numerical Methods; and Energy 
sewer, and Transmission. 

i ha programs are formulated to take into consideration the stu- 
E. strengths, skills, aspirations, and abilities and are determined 
M anon by the student with the faculty adviser. The program 
in MW the student with a thorough understanding of the area of con- 
bus with a breadth of knowledge necessary in modern engineering 
hop. Scie is assigned a faculty adviser on 
a close student-faculty relation- 


P te nce. Each graduate student 
p. "udy interests, helping to develop 
,. 5 the course of the program. 

E" programs are also designed to provide an educational service 
w !"Ington technical community. Many courses have been developed 


Sultat; : : 
" vation with private industry and government agencies In the area. 
. “Hered both during the afternoon and evening and rotate from year 


D 

i partment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science has con- 

Ment. the graduate program up to date through contact with recent 

in $, research generated within the Department, and the addition of 

D "PPropriate fields who serve as part-time and adjunct faculty. — 

ij partment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science publishes 

i, OChure to supplement the present catalogue with information about 

bum requirements, regulations, and scope of its graduate programs. 
Phlets describing specific programs are also available. 


Li 
Concentration 


į 

iij 

NICATIONs 

Rd 

ho: Stochastic Signals and Noise 

&5,-: Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering 


Rk Ht: Information Theory 
RR 24. Coding Theory 
lp 244. Communication Theory I 
` Communication Theory II 
ip 246. Signal Detection and Estimation Theory 
€», Digital Communications 
ip 249. Communication Systems 
lg 255. Data Telecommunication Networks 
* Digital Signal Processing Techniques 
R 2s4. Sonar Systems 
' Radar Systems 


tude 

à nts n z ý 
Must i : - 

* the lust select a minimum of three courses designated w th an asterisk as part of their 


lr y 
Major area 


SCHOOL 


| EE 257: 
| EE 258 
| | EE 259: 
EE 277: 

EE 298: 

EE 299-300: 

EE 345 

“EE 346: 

EE 347: 

EE 349: 

EE 399 


nrogram in their 


OF 


major 


ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Issues in Computer Communications 
Radio Communication Systems I 
Radio Communications Systems II 
Space Communication Systems 
Research 

Thesis Research 

Advanced Detection Theory 
Communications Switching and Traffic Theory 
Data Communications 
Communications Research 
Dissertation Research 


COMPUTER HEURISTICS, MODELING, AND NUMERICAL METHODS 


ApSc 211: Analytical Methods in Engineering I | 
ApSc 212 Analytical Methods in Engineering II 
ApSc 213: Analytical Methods in Engineering III 
ApSc 214: Analytical Methods in Engineering IV 
CSci 158: Algorithmic Methods and High-Level Languages 
CSci 201: Introduction to Computer Systems I 
CSci 202: Introduction to Computer Systems II 
CSci 213: Discrete Structures in Computing 
CSci 214 Data Structures 
CSci 219: Interactive Computer Graphics 
*CSci 220: Pattern Recognition 
CSci 223: Simulation and Heuristics 
CSci 224: Artificial Intelligence 
*CSci 232: Automata Theory 
CSci 278: Analog and Hybrid Computers 
CSci 281: Applications of Numerical Methods I 
CSci 282: Applications of Numerical Methods II ations 
CSci 285: ^ Approximation of Functions and Data Representa 
*CSci 286: | Numerical Methods in Engineering I 
*CSci 287 Numerical Methods in Engineering lI 
CSci 288: Numerical Methods in Engineering III 
|I *CSci 289: Numerical Methods in Engineering IV 
| COMPUTER SCIENCE (HARDWARE, SOFTWARE, AND SYSTEMS) 
] " 
| CSci 201: Introduction to Computer Systems I $ 
i} CSci 202: Introduction to Computer Systems II 
i] CSci 208: Computer Programming 
Il CSci 213: Discrete Structures in Computing 
CSci 214: Data Structures 
CSci 216 Information Retrieval Systems h 
| CSci 219 Interactive Computer Graphics 
l CSci 220 Pattern Recognition 
CSci 222: Design of User-Computer Dialogues 
CSci 223: Simulation and Heuristics emen 
| ! CSci 224: Artificial Intelligence ata Base Manag“ 
| CSci 227 Management Information Systems and Dat 
CSci 229 Security and Privacy in Computer Systems 
CSci 232 Automata Theory as pt of 
steris 
| * Doctoral students must select a minimum of three courses designated with <a b 


area 


+2222 0222S 
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COMPUTER SCIENCE 

fe. 

KS; 239 Computing Systems , 
CSi 14 Comparative C omputer Systems 1 | | 
kis 0: l'heory and Practice of Microprogramming ~ 

Qi EE Fault Tolerant Systems and Design Automation | 
Sci E Data C ommunications | 
xi 46. Advanced Computer Systems Theory I 

ie E Advanced Computer Systems Theory I ^j : 

Qi 256. Formal Languages, Correctness, and Structured Programming | 
gi 258: Design of T ranslators | 
(i 163. Advanced Programming I anguages | 
i 267. Digital Computer Programming Systems | 
i 268. Operating Systems I 

Oi 7 ' Operating Systems II | 
i E Analog and Hybrid Computers 
i 39-309. Research 

(i 391: Thesis Research 

i 399. C omputer Science Research 

' Dissertation Research 

Pivsics (ELECTRONICS, FIELDS, AND WAVES) 

RE 20). " : n Electrical Sv : | 
RE 206 Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems | 


ÈR 207. Electromagnetic T heory and Applications I 
* Electromagnetic Theory and Applications II 

BR 55. Physical Electronics I 

* Physical Electronics II 

Optical Communications Systems 

ÈR Vs. Electronics of Lasers 

Nonlinear Electronics 

ÈR 23; Fiber and Integrated Optics 


ÈR Ng. Industrial Electronics 

ÈR 231, High-frequency Electronics | 
‘RR 239. Field Analysis and Potential Theory | 
| E233: Electrodynamics | 
ÈR 234, Microwaves and Components | 
Ek 23s. Electromagnetic Wave Propagation | 
BB 236° Antennas 
ÈR 237. Plasma Dynamics | 
ÈR 255. Waves in Random Media 

N 298. Optical Processing 


"A 309. Research | 
SE 393. Thesis Research 
Ek 3x : Principles of Microelectronics | 
ÈR 399. Electrophysics Research 

Dissertation Research | 


Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems | 
Linear System Theory I 

Advanced Network Analysis 
Electromechanical Energy Conversion 
Direct Electrical Energy Conversion 
Electrical Power Production 


m 
Aud, 
^t sats must i ^risk as part of their 
tir > select a minimum of three courses designated with an asteris p 
Jor area. 


EE 266 
| EE 267: 
EE 


269: 


l| EE 299-300 
IN | iE 319: 
I *EE 371: 
Il EE 372: 
EE 399: 


each area. 
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| 
HH | THE MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREE PROGRAM 


The Department of Electrical Engineering and Compute 
| uate study leading to the degree of Master of Science in th 
I | concentration. Faculty members who may serve as advisers 


. i n 
* Doctoral students must select a minimum of three courses designated with a 
program in their mein- 


ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Electrical Power Transmission and Distribution 
Power Networks 
Issues in Electrical Power Systems 


MEDICAL ENGINEERING 


Cybernetics 

Spacecraft Systems Design 

Research 

Thesis Research 

Systems Science, Networks and Controls Research 
Simulation Methods for System Analysis 
Analysis and Control of Large Systems 
Dissertation Research 


1. Communications (Braun, Helgert, Heller, Lang, Pickholt2 js ( 
2. Computer Heuristics, Modeling, and Numerical 
Bock, Feldman, Foley, Hoffman, Maurer, Meltzer) 


Meth 


aste risk 


r Science. 
he follOW ed 


j EE 256 Environmental Optics 
| EE 281: Medical Instrumentation I 
EE 282: Medical Instrumentation II T. 
EE 283: Introduction to Medicine for Engineers I: Physiology Piin 
EE 284: Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II: Clinical Me 
EE 285: Engineering in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation ! 
EE 286: Sensory-evoked Potentials I 
*EE 287: Computer-aided Analysis of Physiological Signals 
EE 288: Physiological Controls and Systems 
| EE 289 Clinical Engineering 
| EE 298: Research | 
EE 299-300: Thesis Research 
*EE 381: Bioelectric Phenomena 
*EE 386:  Sensory-evoked Potentials II : 
EE 389: Medical Engineering Research 
EE 399: Dissertation Research ! 
SYSTEMS SCIENCE, NETWORKS, AND CONTROLS 
EE 201: Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems l 
EE 202: Linear System Theory I 
EE 203: Linear System Theory II i 
EE 212 Advanced Network Analysis | 
*EE 213: Computer-aided Analysis and Design of Networks f 
EE 215: Linear Network Synthesis I 
| *EE 216: Linear Network Synthesis II | 
| EE 272: Discrete Systems | 
EE 273 System Optimization i 
*EE 274: Nonlinear Systems t 
*EE 275 System Identification and Adaptive Systems l, 
EE 


h 
1 


fenh 
of gr 


| 
as 
[ 

i! 


fi d ^ 


— 
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COMPUTER SCIENCE 
GRADUATE 


(o 

hag puter Science (hardware, software, and systems) (Abd-Alla, Bock, 
het oley, Friedman, Hoffman, Kyriakopoulos, Maurer, Meltzer) 

Na, Physics (electronics, fields, and waves) (Braun, Eisenberg, Heller, 


ie C Onversion, Power, and Transmission (Kahn, Lang, Meltzer) 
nte Engineering (Eisenberg) 
Q^ ms Science, Networks, and Controls (Kyriakopoulos, Lee, Meltzer) 
iig, equired courses or programs of study in any of the areas of 
th the i sach student formulates an individualized program in consulta- 
signed faculty adviser. 


te 
* 
vi 
Vi 


ly el 
CP to the general requirements, the applicant must have satisfied 
bin Praduate study (see page 23), applicants for Master of Science 
‘hy t the Department of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science 
the following general and specific requirements. 
t 


UL 
REQUIREMENTS 


h : 

by "PPlicant must be recommended for admission by the Chairman of 
The à ent of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science. 

With PPlicant must have at least a quality-point index of 2.50 (on a 
LONM Ü maximum), or equivalent, for the last 60 semester hours of 
The ^" Work. 

i, PPlicant must be adequately prepared in the basic sciences (physics, 
s) 'Y or biology) and in mathematics (calculus through differential 


ic 

id "EQUIREMENTS 

‘diti 

y tio i e 
ù ungo 00 the general requirements, the applicant must have satisfied 


Nderor, a « a : : 
tta in S'aduate studies the following specific requirements according 
Which he or she plans to concentrate: 


ation, 
*two, 
la. Oks wi zr. 
dza With applications using Laplace transforms (6 semester hours— 
à tton; Or equivalent) 
Om my (3 semester hours—EE 20; or equivalent) ; 
m 'Cation theory (3 semester hours—EE 143; or equivalent) 
t 


^ 


e i i H " . 
""—— Modeling, and Numerical Methods 
Pen. Programming using FORTRAN (3 semester hours—CSci 51; 
“them 4: 
OMNE including partial differential equations, matrices, and eigen- 
Obah: 
ability , j 
ite "lY and statistics (3 semester hours—ApSc 115; or equivalent) 
Y t Science 


Ot 
Pute -< 
len Programming using FORTRAN (3 semester hours—EE 51; 
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sci 1 
2. Computer hardware and computer software (6 semester hours—C | 
and CSci 157; or equivalent) 

Electrophysics 0! 
1. Networks with applications using Laplace transforms (6 semester P 
EE 11 and 12; or equivalent) : , (6 s? 

2. Electronics including analysis, design, and physical theory | 
hours—EE 20 and 121; or equivalent) 
3. Fields and waves (6 semester hours—EE 31 and 32; or eq" 


ivalent) | 


Energy, Conversion, Power, and Transmission 
1. Network analysis using Laplace transforms (6 semester 
and 12; or equivalent) - valent) 
or equival vd 
] 


pour | 
2. Fields and waves (6 semester hours—EE 31 and 32; 77 of equi 
3. Electrical energy conversion (3 semester hours— EE 17/5 


Systems Science, Networks, and Controls 


J 
aster D? 
" . . semeste 
1. Networks with applications using Laplace transforms (9 | 


BE 11, 12, and 113; or equivalent) l 
2. Electronics (3 semester hours—EE 20; or equivalent) 
3. Control theory (3 semester hours—EE 172; or equivalent) de L 
In cases where some undergraduate deficiencies exist, the Normal! 
required to complete 6 semester hours of undergraduate vob 3 If m 
work must be completed prior to enrolling in graduate cour t may 
ficiencies represent more than 6 semester hours, the applican uate P 


: m :Ro rgra 
mitted as an unclassified student to complete a specified underg 
before being admitted as a graduate student. 


Program of Study m 
adu 
' s ram., the sf 
Upon admission to the Master of Science degree program» 5. and i 
the studen «Gro 
. > ie for i 
adviser formulate the program of study and complete eun Ov 
Program of Studies" (Form 1) for submission to the - the studen y 
for approval. This form should be completed prior to Or termine whe d 
registration. During consultation, the student should dete | 


request permission to pursue the nonthesis option. . will m 
The program of study for the Master of Science degree an se E 

minimum of 24 semester credit hours of graduate-level courses redit oU 

hours of thesis; or, for the nonthesis option, a minimum of 2? ^ cred M 


must be in the major field of concentration, and no less t 
courses must be in areas other than the student's area 
For the nonthesis option, a minimum of 21 credit hours ma 
field, and no less than three courses must be in areas other 

major area. 


* 
ae 
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COMPUTER SCIENCE 
GRADUATE 


Wi e 

ty cw of two courses at the 100 level may be counted toward the 

ay b for the degree; the course description must specify that the 
7 de taken for graduate credit. 


"c 
9mprehensive Examination 


tg . 
ne ting the prescribed program in either the thesis or the nonthesis 
on i ent must pass the Master’s Comprehensive Examination. The 
nt i scheduled twice a year (see Calendar). On the prescribed form, 
Went - notify the Department by the date shown on the Calendar of 
M it to take the camination. Thereafter, requests to withdraw 
j stitute in writing in advance of the examination date. Unexcused ab- 
latio: a forfeiture and is regarded as a failure of the examination. 
hr neas n lasts an entire day, and the student is asked to solve several 
i inu o the subject matter of his major area of study. The student 
u Brad m the ability to apply what has been learned while pursuing 
" c program. The examination is not limited to those specific 
bility the student has taken, but is designed to demonstrate the stu- 
ht readin integrate material from several course areas as well as to learn 

gs. 

v E Who fails the Master's Comprehensive Examination on his first 
Nate & be Te-examined one more time if approval is given by the ap- 
amining committee. In the event of failure to pass the examina- 


ati 
y 


Ny th 
e . 
& ^ Second attempt, the student's candidacy and graduate status ter- 


THE PROFESSIONAL DEGREE PROGRAM 


wi Ment of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science offers grad- 
tw aiding to a Professional degree. This program provides for those 
* With p interested in pursuing course work beyond the Master's 
aiy Com Phasis on applied subject material rather than on research. 
‘ting o Pletion of the Professional degree program leads to the degrees 
i the * Applied Scientist. Students may study for the Professional 
in owing areas of concentration: Communications; Computer 
E are, software, and systems); Electrophysies (electronics, 
Ule Boe aves; Medical Engineering; Systems Science, Networks, and 
iei, y Conversion, Power, and Transmission; and Computer Heuris- 
te » and Numerical Methods. 

E ni formal required courses or program 
Wi Eon for the Professional degree. 

Program in consultation with the assigned f 


s of study in any of the 
Each student formulates 
aculty adviser. 
"lon 
um 
On t 
p Sio Aa School of Engineering and Applied Science requirements 
Pican, > graduate study toward a Professional degree (see pages 27— 
al i for the Professional degree programs in the Department of 
Den: : - £ 
tife po cering and Computer Science must meet the following general 
Urements. 
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GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


. an 

The applicant must be recommended for admission by the Chait 

on Departme nt of Electrical Engineering and Computer Sc 

2. The applicant must have at least a quality-point index of 3 "ding © 

of 4.00 maximum), or equivalent, in graduate course work lead! 

Master's degree; or a minimum of 3.0 and two years of pro 

ence after obtaining the Master's degree. an (ph 
The applicant must be adequately prepared in the basic sciences 


fe essional 


and chemistry or biology) and in mathematics (calculus through 

equations). i 

SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS ist 
ust also f o” 


In addition to the general requirements, the applicant ™ 
through previous studies the following specific requirements ac 
area of concentration: 


cording " 


Communications 


d 
Nine semester hours of statistical theory of communication d Zz f 
hours of information theory—EE 204, 241, 243, and 244; or equiva . 


Computer Heuristics, Modeling, and Numerical Methods 
Twelve semester hours of computer science and numerical 
graduate level—CSci 201, 223, 281, and 282; or equivalent. 


methods ” 


Computer Science o bo 1 
are 


Twelve semester hours of computer system design and le an nt. 
use of a compiler language—CSci 201, 202, 213, and 214; or ed ; 
Electrophysics netic a J 
Twelve semester hours of physical electronics and electromag 
graduate level—EE 201, 206, 207, and 221; or equivalent. 
Energy Conversion, Power, and Transmission bi at! wA 


r2 : ; r 
Nine semester hours of electrical machine theory and netwo 
uate level—EE 202, 261, and 266; or equivalent. 


Medical Engineering jevel © 
Twelve semester hours of medical engineering at the graduate 
N 


282, 283, and 284; or equivalent. \ 
Systems Science, Networks, and Controls quat A 
> ora 
Twelve semester hours of network system analysis at the FE 
cluding a knowledge of state space and linear graph theory—EE 
and 273; or equivalent. 


ements, 
An applicant who fails to meet the above specific require 


: rogi? 
all other admission requirements, may be admitted with pr zt |! 
which is increased beyond the minimum requirements so th |. 
ground material may be covered. h 
Program of Study ssh a 
$8 


"US e y dent P. | ipe 
Upon admission to the Professional degree program, the S" dy to 


faculty adviser. Together they will formulate a program © 


+4422 722 22 


ee 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 
GRADUATE 


|, "ust contain a minimum of 30 semester hours of courses, and 
h ^ Eom "Graduate Program of Study." Programs of study and any 
‘ment a must be approved by both the faculty adviser and the 
t togr. airman. i 2m 

tica E of study for the Professional degree in the Department of 
v 1 da and Computer Science will normally consist of a mini- 
"ion Wang hours of graduate-level courses in the major area of con- 
` a minimum of 9 additional semester hours of graduate-level 
“© the major area but in support of the student's program. A 
M É Is Changing the major area from that studied for the Master's 
Muin * IS lacking the specific requirements needed for admission may 
iw, © take additional courses to make up deficiencies. Such addi- 

Should not normally exceed 12 semester hours. 


THE DOCTOR OF SCIENCE PROGRAM 


Dart ; ^ 
So p of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science offers pro- 
of on duate study leading to the degree of Doctor of Science in the 
im "tration listed below. There are no formal required courses or 
lig D in the areas listed. Upon admission, each student formulates 
ty ized program in consultation with the assigned faculty adviser. 
Co " *rs who may serve as advisers are listed after each area. 

mp UNnications (Braun, Helgert, Heller, Lang, Pickholtz) 

Ute T è : 
Pol ter Heuristics, Modeling, and Numerical Methods (Bock, Feld- 


e 
( Y, Hoffman, Maurer, Meltzer) 


"ctr x 
Medi Physics (Braun, Eisenberg, Heller, Kahn, Lang) 


hun. ngineering (Eisenberg) 

lence, Networks, and Controls (Kyriakopoulos, Lee, Meltzer) 
Non 
iti 


0 
on ;? the Schoo! of Engineering and Applied Science requirements for 
Plic; ne aduate study toward the Doctor of Science degree (see page 
"al ES for the Doctor of Science degree in the Department of 
"ifie reneeting and Computer Science must meet the following general 
Quirements, 


AL 
REQUIREMENTS 
Ra 
3ppli : 
Part E must be recommended for admission by the Chairman of 
le appli of Electrical Engineering and Computer Science. 
4.09 hm must have a minimum quality-point index of 3.20 (on a 
"depron ‘ximum), or equivalent, in graduate course work leading to the 


ban. 
Pplic: 3 f à 

istry Cant must be adequately prepared in the basic sciences (physics, 
à 7 Or biology) and in mathematics (calculus through differential 
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SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 
must also 8 


In addition to the above general requirements, the applicant ording © 
through previous studies the following specific requirements acc 
area of concentration (major area): l 
Communications senh 


i 


: j 2, j Aw. d 3 
Nine semester hours of statistical theory of communication ri eh 
hours of information theory—EE 204, 241, 243, and 244; or equ 
Computer Heuristics, Modeling, and Numerical Methods 
Twelve semester hours of numerical methods at the gr 
201, 223, 281, and 282; or equivalent. 


aduate level 


Computer Science oni ^ 
tware bey% | 


Twelve semester hours of computer system design and sof valent A 


use of a compiler language—CSci 201, 202, 213, and 214; or equ! 
Electrophysics 


e 
: ; atic fields and W? P 
Twelve semester hours of electronics and electromagnetic : 


the graduate level—EE 201, 206, 207, and 221; or equivalent. 
: : à ) 
Medical Engineering duate ah 
: : r a E 

Twelve semester hours of medical engineering at the gradu 
281, 282, 283, and 284; or equivalent. K 


P A 
Systems Science, Networks, and Controls m" Lu 

Twelve semester hours in network system analysis at the gra p 1, 20% nh 
cluding a knowledge of state space and linear graph theory—E lj 
and 273; or equivalent. 

An applicant who fails to meet the above specifi 
all other admission requirements, may be admitted with à P 
which is increased beyond the minimum requirements $0 that b 
ground material may be covered for doctoral studies. E 


ut ® 
c requirements, : f Ma 
rogram 0 y 
sufficient "I 


Program of Study 

At the time of admission, the graduate student in pursuit vec 
Science degree in the Department of Electrical Engineering y. In con 
Science is assigned a faculty adviser in the major area of stu r4 
tion with the adviser, the student will determine the two mino 
and the foreign language important in the student's field 0 to 
they will formulate a program of study for the student leading 
ing Examination and complete the form “Graduate nme 
(Form 1). Programs of study and any subsequent changes 
by both the faculty adviser and Department chairman. $ 


MAJOR AREA ally N, 
; rm", «qi 

: i will nO p ty 

The program of studies for the Doctor of Science degree totaling s yond i 
of one major area of concentration and two minor areas above) bey. 
of 30 semester hours of graduate-level courses (200 an pe t% 


in us 
Master's degree level. A minimum of 15 semester hours ™ 


eat 14,42 2 
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^w à minimum of three courses designated with an asterisk in the 

iy of concentration must be included as part of the major area. A 

iy, 0 is changing the major area from that studied for the Master's de- 

i os missing specific admission. requirements may be required to take 

ly Gas. to make up deficiencies. Such additional work should not 
d 12 semester hours. 


"AREAS 


aN ‘2 consultation with the faculty adviser formulates a program of 
ity ences two minor areas as part of the total doctoral studies. For 
al p ^. Who take their minor area studies within the Department of 
is, neering and Computer Science, the following courses specify 


Progr; : i 
£rams in each minor area: 
\ 


Mications 
p 
05 Or 241; 243: and 244 or 249 
rms... 
) ;Ieuristics, Modeling, and Numerical Methods 
' ^81, 282, and 285 
ler s 
J 


Cience 


2, 213, and 214 or 237 or 263 


"nie 
2 
6, 207, and 221 


C : 
| Version. P 


à 


| 


ower, and Transmission 


l, 264, and 265 


^ Networks, and Controls 

' 212, and 273 

1 

Ateas are not confined to the Department of Electrical Engineering 

y. h cience, but may be taken from other departments within the 

Ya iim. Mathematics, Statistics, Operations Research, and Physics. 
mum of three graduate-level courses constitutes a minor area. 


N 

P EXAMINATION 

liting Ex 
xa 


two mination for doctoral students in the Department is com- 
N Parts 

ttin e 

"n 


All incoming doctoral students must pass the first exam- | 
"hte 've semesters of their entrance. This first examination is the 
aster's Comprehensive Examination (MCE) in the major area. 


“Nt mu 3 : a ege 2 
t De ‘t demonstrate superior performance to qualify formally as a stu- 
mens ment at the doctoral level. Students with an M.S. degree from 


| mon Ho continue with the same major area into doctoral work and 

dt ex, ted superior performance on the MCE have the requirement 

) thoy p nation waived. A student may take the MCE only two times. 

ation " gror performance on the MCE in the major field will result 
he student's candidacy. 
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er d 
i : : , and after 
Upon completion of the student's formal program of study -— languid 


onstrating superior performance on the MCE and passing the foreig minati 
examination, the student is prepared to complete the Qualifying EXO oil 
The purpose of this second part of the Qualifying Examination 1$ i de 
that the student's depth and breadth of background and intellectua mall 
ment are adequate to support doctoral research and investigation 1m 
area. wit 
This second portion of the Qualifying Examination is comprised n - 
ten part covering the major area (one day) and each minor area y d 
each). In addition and subsequent to the written examination, there p "| 
oral examination. The student must pass the entire second part 0 ati 
ifying Examination. A candidate who fails any portion of the i 
on the first attempt may take those portions of the Examination ailu? 
time if approval is given by the appropriate examining committee: y 0 
pass the Qualifying Examination will terminate the student's canai 


: 
doctoral program. | 


Th 
d to tho* ig 


o ign 
desig Mw 


ral & 
nt cl 


T. 


The questions on the Qualifying Examination are not limite 
cific areas in which the student has taken course work, but are © 
demonstrate the student's ability to integrate the material from por? 
areas as well as from individual study and readings. Hence, the stuc 
be familiar with the contemporary work of the current jou 
tents of the books on the particular reading lists in the areas OF € 
well as those used in the course work. 


Electrical Engineering Graduate Courses 
201 Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems (3) " 


Transient response and natural modes of electrical v utpul* ^ 14 
analyzing systems with periodic and aperiodic m 
pling. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Fall and sp 


202 Linear System Theory I (3) eit 


Graph theory and its application to networks and -— 
don in time and frequency domain; linear epo tical an 
mathematical representation of linear systems; pg m respo 
solutions of the state equations; transient and steady-sté 
requisite: graduate status. (Fall—evening) 


) 
203 Linear System Theory II (3) 4's 


tems: 

: syste" ud 

N HH f linear gf 

System properties; controlability and observability hee of rationa j 

sitivity and stability analyses. Irreducible — and state es" enit 
function matrices; canonical forms, state feedback, Spring 


; -" CE 202. 
Linear composite systems. Prerequisite: EE 20 


si 
204 Stochastic Signals and Noise (3) nsformall’. 4 
* et tra h H nw 4. 
jilitv. rz iables, characteristic functions, 7^ | s ples, ^q d 
Probability, random variables, characteristic s of random var dom a x 
e cyst 


random variables and applications; sequences stationary "^. 
mean-squared estimation; stationary estimator d of linea’ h co 
cesses, correlation functions, power spectrum; ations awig A 


^ : bec lic ring- 
with stochastic inputs; Gaussian processes. App P 
munications, control theory, computer science. 


ning) 


(Fall and $ 


eae tte a2 
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i 

4 Stochastic Processes in Electrical Engineering (3) 
Markoy chains, state classification, Kolmogorov equation; applications to 
Probabilistic finite-state machines. Birth-death process, applications to 
Queuing theory, buffer problems, and the design of communication nets. 
-Ontinuous state processes, diffusion processes, passage times, and estima- 
tion problems. Estimation and power spectra. Stochastic difference and 
ferential equations, Applications to communication theory, control 
ay, computer science, and propagation theory of random media. Pre- 
Wisite: EE 204 or equivalent. (Spring—evening) 


"Electromagnetic Theory and Applications I (3) 
Nef review of vector-phasors and Maxwell’s equations, electromagnetic 
tetentials, power and energy; plane waves, frustrated total reflection, skin 
acct, anisotropic media; solution of radiation problems in the Kirchoff 
proximation: elementary applications. Prerequisite: EE 133 or equiva- 
. (Fall—evening) 


"Bectromagnetic Theory and Applications II (3) 
enoduction to advanced techniques for problems in electromagnetics; 
ape, Waves and complex wave-types, stationary phase and steepest descent 
D Ximations for integrals in the complex plane. Discrete and continu- 
Spe Application to optical fibers, surface and leaky wave an- 


lenn- ap : 
Yri ground wave propagation. Prerequisite: EE 201 or equivalent, EE 


e 


(Spring—evening) 


Ady, > 1 

p anced Network Analysis (3) 

q vork theorems, network functions, relationship of parts of network 
put oons; network properties, realizability and causality concepts; com- 
(S *r-aided network analysis. Prerequisite: EE 201, 202; or equivalent. 
Pring, odd years—evening) 


Computer-aided Analysis and Design of Networks (3) 

Cog Ption and use of network analysis programs such as ECAP, 

Oma; AP, and NASAP. Algorithmic methods for time and frequency 

0 cm analysis of networks using a digital computer, numerical solution 

Search p equations, fast Fourier transform, network design by optimizing 

Straj es on dig il computers, synthesis of electrical networks using uncon- 
ined Optimization techniques in the time domain, network design 


thr : 
M approximation such as Fourier series, Chebyscheff functions, and 
te; "PProximation. Prerequisite: EE 51, 212. (Fall, odd years— 
Vening) 


tear Network Synthesis I (3) 

ou erties 

thesis t 2 ks. Brune, Bott-Duffin, Miyata, Kuh, and Darlington syn- 

T Tee. *chnique Introduction to two-port ladder and lattice synthesis. 
terminal RC network synthesis approximation in the frequency and 

Omains, Prerequisite: EE 202 or permission of instructor. (Fall, 

Years evening) 


Pa Network Synthesis II (3) i 

o o- topics in passive one-port and two-port synthesis. Introduction 

Ono"! Synthesis. Active network synthesis using negative resistance, 

led Sources, NIC, gyrator, operational amplifiers, and circulators. 

Dt 755 of distributed integrated networks. Computer-aided network 
kation, Prerequisite: EE 215. (Spring, odd years—evening) 


ven 


"ts. 
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| 221 Physical Electronics I (3) ice; di 
; eb . , jc device? 
| | Theoretical principles underlying the operation of elect i of 
| sical mechanics and classical statistical mechanics, the Stu: E 207 
wave and matrix mechanics, quantum statistics. Prerequisite: 
| equivalent, (Fall—evening) 


222 Physical Electronics II (3) defl 
time-depe? d 


The Boltzmann transport equation, band theory of solids, , onductor v 


perturbation theory, group theory. Applications to semic 


iodes, masti* 
other solid-state devices such as transistors, tunnel diodes 
lasers. Prerequisite: EE 221. (Spring—evening) 
223 Optical Communications Systems (3) gio 
è "iens es; p 
Optical communication channels: survey of laser soure tte 


s ; ling, TP. ath 
material, waveguide, and modal dispersion; optic fiber ca aie » 
and systems analysis; integrated optic components. Prereq 
243. (Spring—evening ) 

224 Electronics of Lasers (3) id 2 


vel 
, D j} 
x 3 pn cients; T 
Basic concepts from quantum mechanics; Einstein coeffi “Ne 189" 
i i i nators, He $ pe 
and pumping mechanisms: rate equations. Reso ions in lasers 
ganic dye lasers; injection lasers. Nonlinear interacti evening) 
requisite: EE 222 or equivalent. (Fall, even years—* 


225 Nonlinear Electronics (3) 


Analysis and design of electronic components and — multivi bi 
| switching, sweeping, gating, and pulse generators; napoli ion of 0* 
| negative resistance devices and amplifiers, nonlinear eco de 
| tors. Prerequisite: EE 201 or equivalent. (Fall—e j 


je 
d-index and [r^ 
aracteristics oro 1 


| 226 Fiber and Integrated Optics (3) 


| |l Single-mode and multimode propagation in brag 
index optical fibers: scattering and attenuation © 


tra off 
| phase velocity, group velocity, impulse response, energy, ectional % 
j tracing, Goos-Haenchen shift, Hamiltonian formalism ^. coupe A lic 
iu lers, modulators, and deflectors in fibers and a ring, odd Y 
Il theory. Prerequisite: EE 223 or equivalent. (SP 
| evening) 
| 227 Industrial Electronics (3) "E M 
| rw : ea iu . continuous cou] 
| Applications of electronic devices in industry; CO timing d strol | 
T control systems; induction and dielectric heating; digital ^ " E 


: ^ "it ses : : i nt; g 
circuits; reliability and automatic checking — and gradu? y, 
machine tools. Prerequisite: EE 201 or equivalent; 

(Spring, odd years—evening ) 


| 

| 7 „rost \ 
| 228 High-frequency Electronics (3) olid-stat® wr d 
Design and analysis of the operation of electron-tutm e an e P a 

field, space-charge wave, and quantum maser OS" nication sys? c 

devices that lay the foundation of modern commu b 


AR Yi ceni ^ ; ng) 
| requisite: EE 207 or equivalent. (Spring—evening 


4.2.2 *- +222 
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VI Fi 
l Field Analysis and Potential Theory (3) 


penera! study of the theory of potentials as used to facilitate solution of 

and ems in electromagnetic theory, mechanics, thermodynamics, optics, 

Ne tation.. Emphasis on mathematical methods such as Green's 

ine Ons, variational methods, principal axis transformations, and multi- 

- nsional Fourier transforms. Prerequisite: EE 207. (Fall, even 
5—evening) 


23 
2 Electrodynamics (3) 


jpecial theory of relativity and the Lorentz transformation; Minkowski 
Stns rw Maxwell s equations in the context of special relativity, elec- 
ao potentials, and stress tensors. Lagrangian and Hamiltonian 
Mind ont radiation from moving charges. Introduction to quantum 

ynamics. Prerequisite: EE 207. (Spring, even years—evening) 


33 
Microwaves and Components (3) 


nith-trequency transmissicn lines and guided systems; matching tech- 

Ret ; Scatter ferrite isolators, gyrators; Faraday rotation; microwave 

Orks; directional couplers; cavity resonators and microwave com- 
Dents, Prerequisite: EE 207. (Fall—evening) 


4 
Electromagnetic Wave Propagation (3) 


retarded time scalar, vector, and Hertz potential. Dipole and dipole 
gatio elds; Mie theory of electromagnetic scattering by spheres. Prop- 
tic cUm electrically and magnetically anisotropic media such as dielec- 
inhon, 3 stas, space-charge plasmas, and ferrites, Wave propagation in 
Para ae Ous media; Liouville transformation, Lagrange's variation of 
lon in er WKB solution, invariant imbedding techniques. Propaga- 
odd n stochastic and dispersive media. Prerequisite: EE 207. (Fall, 
Years—evening) 


Antennas (3) 


G 
an solution of Maxwell's equations in terms of current sources, the 
lence a e e radiation from current distributions, field equiv- 
n E eorems, the geometrical optics approximation, aperture anten- 
enn, eiving antennas, the theory of arrays, and applications to specific 
as and antenna types. Prerequisite: EE 207. (Spring—evening) 


P 
lasma Dynamics (3) 


St : 

hes the interaction of fluids with electromagnetic fields. Generalized 

lYdro, Stokes and energy equations, magnetogasdynamic and magneto- 

pni approximations, boundary-layer theory, statistical theory 

tansport ence, generalized Von Karman-Howarth equation, Boltzmann 

Sprin equation. MHD generators and devices. Prerequisite: EE 207. 
8, even years—evening) 


“ves in Random Media (3) 


loo... 

ip tion and scattering of electromagnetic, optical, and acoustic 

iti, "ndom media, scattering from rough surfaces and randomly 

d Particles, turbulence. Applications to propagation through rain 

hanner Laser beam scintillations, remote sensing, and communication 

*requi modeling. Computer simulation by Monte Carlo techniques. 
‘site: EE 204, 207. (Fall, odd years—evening) 


42442448 
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| | 241 Information Theory (3) cit 
Z y ]5, © 
n channe orit 


| | Measure of information, noiseless coding; communicatio the 

| | | nel capacity, the noisy channel coding theorem; bounds 0n etric cut 

| | ance of communication system; the Gaussian and binary sym" prere 

| | nel; feedback communications systems; rate-distortion the?" : 
| site: EE 204. (Fall—evening) 


N 
A 
N 
a 
$ 
E: 
5 
T 
= 
= 
eo 
$ 
a 
m 


and fields; linear codes: parity and generator matrices, 
correction and deletion capability, minimum distance; 
of linear codes, Hamming and Golay codes, polyn 
Galois fields, shift-register implementation; cyclic codes: ! m dist 
and performance; BCH codes: encoding, decoding, minim onal 0 

the BCH decoding algorithm, burst-correction codes, convolu (Spit 


sequential and Viterbi decoding of convolutional codes: 
evening) 
243 Communication Theory I (3) .. white v 


Optimum receivers for vector channels and for the additive rent 
sian noise channel; correlation detectors, matched filters; " a 
noncoherent detection and their error probabilities for — 
nal, and coded systems; bounds on the performance o © prereq 
in Gaussian noise; comparison of communications syste p 

EE 204 or equivalent. (Fall—evening) 


244 Communication Theory II (3) 
Schemes for efficient signaling for data sequences; $ 
: ] : ; thogonal ? "m. 
at the receiver. Practical implementation of or erformat K 
coded communication. Convolutional codes; bounds On P P (vite 


coding by sequential (Zigangirov-Jelinek, Fano) ane techniqU y 
| algorithms. Fading and dispersive channels, diversity S prere” 
their performance. Topics from analog communications. 
EE 243. (Spring—day and evening) 
245 Signal Detection and Estimation Theory (3) : tection eif 
Statistical detection theory, hypothesis testing, sequential deter on of Seg 


mation y 
tion theory, maximum likelihood and Bayes methods, rim erm n 

| parameters and continuous wave forms, Wiener anc Ka dn prereq" 
cations to the design of optimum receivers, adaptive system» 

| EE 241, 244; or equivalent. (Fall—evening) 

sap if 
odern practice r 
odulation, un 
‘ nersion 


246 Digital Communications (3) 


communication; voice digitization, PCM, delta ™ 
dictive coding. Bounds for digital signaling, PUS - 
symbol interference. Nyquist criteria, eye Openings, nerati Mo 
decision feedback, partial response techniques. ROR o codes: i 


T "ME * . : +s ansmi ne 
| timing extraction, synchronization and jitter. pens switching 95 ef 
plexing and framing. Error control for data. Digit? secur’ sy 


+s Aa ; - trum 4 sage 
grated digital networks. Topics from spread d (Sprin? 
munications. Prerequisites: EE 241, 244 or equiva” 
ning) 


247 Communication Systems (3) 
| Phase-locked loop dynamics noise behavior 
estimation theory and Wiener filters with app 


z ‘satio 
and optimizat ym o" 
lication to 9 » 


E £ 
Fe, 


————À— 
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om of analog waveforms (DSB-AM, SSB-AM, FM). Partially coherent 
^4 al demodule on. Comparative analysis of modulation systems. Fre- 
pram acquisition and synchronization. Selected topics in channel im- 

nents and multiple access. Prerequisite: EE 241, 244. (Fall— 
tvening) 


- Telecommunication Networks (3) 
E" and analysis of computer-communication and terminal-oriented 
o» networks. Line, message, and packet switching Traffic theory for 
o 7 P models for store and forward data cc amunications. Opti- 
En on for minimum message delay and cost. Statistical multiplexors 
2 ye topological design problems, and algorithms; network 
and protocols. Prerequisite: EE 205 or equivalent. (Fall— 
*vening) 


S 

"Ieecommunication Systems Concepts (3) 
m elements of an electrical communication system, speech, TV, and 
Pulse inis; spectrum, bandwidth, sampling. Amplitude, frequency, and 
chem code modulation and comparative performance. Multiplexing 
noise es, communication quality standards, and objectives. Signal power, 
Reliability. distortion, and channel capacity. Probability, traffic theory, 
Wave nes, TV, and data transmission. Telecommunication, micro- 
H9 cable, and satellite communications systems. (As ar- 


25 

Yer of Telecommunication Systems (3) 

"d E; a communications link for voice, TV, and data. Loading; the 
sign 7 telephone network. Transmission system layout and major de- 
Np Overall system design of microwave radio system. 
affecting n propagation fundamentals. Satellite communications, factors 
Dispor, - choice of orbit and orbital separation of satellites, satellite 
meters n er. Major design consideration and values of significant para- 
Cable c or a typical satellite communications link. Overall design of a 
and opments system. Digital transmission and terminals. Wide- 

ata transmission. Frequency allocation. (As arranged) 


«5n 
- Signal Processing Techniques (3) 
Do signal processing and data reduction tec 
ing. ees controls, image enhancement, radar, and speech process- 
Cursive "—— (n fitting of polynomials; sampling and quantization. Re- 
Pseudo. and nonrecursive digital filter design. Generation and shaping of 
or age ee noise. Estimation of correlation functions and spectral 
and ti s. Digital processing for Kalman-Bucy filters. Extraction of signals 
à iming from noise. Fast Fourier and Hadamard transforms. Software 
hardware implementation of signal processing algorithms. Prerequi- 
EE 51 or equivalent; EE 204; and graduate status. (Fall—eve- 


hniques; applications to 


Site: 
ning) 


253 Q 
— Systems (3) 
N ra A 
Jnderwater sound propagation; transducer and transduce 


r arrays; detec- 


tion i i * " 
sion localization, and tracking techniques; array processing; time compres- 
correlation and digital processing of signals; effects of nonhomo- 
and communications in 


(Fall—evening) 


Beneon« ; 
^ « Ous noise fields; applications to navigation 
ly Ocean environment. Prerequisite: EE 204. 


^ y 


M. d » 
Thi) 451 aC P 
le, ^ Cannot be applied toward a graduate degree in the School of Engineering and 
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254 Radar Systems (3) 


estimation techniques; clutter characteristics and detection ! 
design; ambiguity functions; Doppler radar; phased arrays; a 
ture techniques; digital and optical processing and computer 
plications. Prerequisite: EE 206, 244. (Spring—evening 


ontrol. 


255 Optical Processing (3) analysis gl 
Fourier transforms by diffraction of light, optical spectrum niques " 
cal memories and systems, holography and holographic te visite: EP" 
erties and techniques for photographic reproduction. Prered 
(Fall—evening) 


256 Environmental Optics (3) ens 
yi 


n : orig inaries. ^^. 
luminous, IR spectral sources; daylight; moonlight; luminar dih 


: : : "jai : jon 0 
tion, dispersion, bleaching, phototropy, polarization. Simul. jj 
ismic responses: response definition—physiological, overt relating ™ 


ceptual, cognitive. Stimulus-response correlation model; co 
urement concepts. (Spring—evening) 


257 Issues in Computer Communications (3) : "A 
Fundamentals of data communications, systems, integrae nd j^ 
and telecommunications, modems, multiplexers, conces e 
Networks of computers: distributed and centralized. Net d Systt! y 
tion: circuit-switched, store-and-forward, and packet-switche tator S 
sign considerations; management factors; economic and : y^ 
changes in technology; effect on systems cost performance" 
value-added networks. (Spring—evening) 


258 Radio Communication Systems I (3) 


Analysis and design of microwave communication systems option f b 
satellite, and over-the-horizon scatter radio channels. mo uli 
and channel characterization including refraction, reflec characte y 
scattering, and absorption. Effects of earth curvature an erations i 
of over-land and over-water propagation. Antenna cons! yen) uy 
ing gain, directivity, polarization, and antenna patterns. ffects of” 
time-division multiplexing and modulation techniques. visite? 
interference, and fading. Diversity techniques. Prereq 
244. (Fall—evening) 


tents 


259 Radio Communication Systems II (3) 


Morphology of the ionosphere, propaga $, 
radiowaves, anomalous loaded propagation mechanism gs M 
tenna structures, atmospheric noise, digital modulation "^ eor og 
Gaussian channel performance, diversity, fading channe 258 or PF 
typical VLF, LF, and HF system design. Prerequisite: 

sion of instructor. (Spring—evening) 


ically rele" 
tion of ionspheric 3 inest © 


261 Electromechanical Energy Conversion (3) 


ce wt 
Characteristics of synchronous machines, synchronous — "T. 
theories, synchronizing generators and parallel opera circuit ele 
characteristics of asynchronous machines, machines a" 
steady-state and dynamic performance of alternating 
(Fall—evening) 
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X64 
64 Ty 
Direct Electrical Energy Conversion (3) 
Theory and practice for direct production of electricity using solar cells, 
*rmionic converters, fuel cells, and batteries. Concepts of solid state 
aki bands, work function and conversion efficiency, and limitations. 
Pring—evening) 


; 
ts Electrical Power Production (3) 
Production of electrical power from primary energy sources. Use of hy- 
ire fuels in the production of steam; hydroelectric generation and 
idal variations as primary energy. Geothermal energy, nuclear fission, 
sdgnetohydrodynamics, fusion and solar concentrators as primary energy 
urces, (Fall, odd years—evening) 


166 

! 

Electrical Power Transmission and Distribution (3) 
can tsmission line characteristics, exact and approximate equivalent cir- 
^ its; line configurations; standing waves, filtering and protection, high 
Oltage lines; equivalent circuits of transformers, line losses, substation 
v d.c. transmission, distribution systems. (Spring, even years— 
*ning) 


47 
Power Networks (3) 
Ymmetrica] components, short and opened circuit analysis of power net- 
Orks, stability of electrical grids, fault analysis, network reliability, fre- 
d control, load flow analysis. Prerequisite: EE 266. (Fall, even 
ars—evening) 


Sues in Electrical Power Systems (3) 

ad flow analysis of large power networks, economic considerations on 

ek topology; optimal network layout; rate structures, cost of primary 

an By, plant locations, environmental considerations in network design 
Operation, (Spring, odd years—evening) 


¿D : 
iscrete Systems (3) 

r Pling processes and theorems; Z-transforms and modified Z-transforms; 

equates of discrete systems using transformation techniques and state 
r ations; Stability criteria; design of digital controller for discrete systems. 
requisite: EE 203 or equivalent. (Spring, even years—evening) 


System Optimization (3) 

neter optimization problems; theory of minima and maxima. Optimi- 

brine? Problems for dynamic systems; calculus of variations; the maximum 

Const ple and the Hamilton-Jacobi equation. Optimization problems with 

lems taints; optimal feedback systems. Numerical solution of optimal prob- 
Q * Prerequisite: EE 203 or equivalent. (Fall—evening) 


9nlinear Systems (3) 


ranition of linear and nonlinear systems; introduction to approximate 
V's a$ Of nonlinear systems—describing functions, Krylov and Bogoliu- 
lesona  mptotical method and Tsypkin's locus. Forced oscillations jump 
Port Stability analysis—Liapunov's criterion, Luré's problem, and 
IRo 8 method. Prerequisite: EE 203. (Spring, odd years—evening) 


Ne 


) 


< 


SYs : : d 

I Da Identification and Adaptive Systems (3) 

Minn üction to the adaptive problem and practical applications. Deter- 
ng the mathematical representation. of systems—the identification 


Pro) "en 

vem, Optimal estimation of states in the presence of uncertainties. 

fer ive systems. Prerequisite: EE 203, 204; or equivalent. (Fall, 
Years — evening) 
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276 Cybernetics (3) 


wh regi 

with! 
Principles of machines or mechanisms made by men or Oper 
to their ways and forms of possible behaviors: regular, e changes ' 
reproducible; fundamental concepts of finite differences; nd feodo 


transformations as sets of transitions, leading to stability 4 
statistical concepts of complex systems and blackbox theory; m 
information theory; regulation and control of mechanisms. 

EE 204 or equivalent. (Fall, odd years—evening) 


277 Space Communication Systems (3) qiii 


fi 

$ j ep + ations, 9! 
Theoretical and application aspects of space communicatio. 
Rp 


to communication satellite systems, scientific satellites, 
missions, and deep space missions, Prerequisite: EE 4 
evening) 


278 Spacecraft Systems Design (3) 


Space environment; structure, propulsion, control, and anet astro" 
spacecraft—launch, orbit, transit, and re-entry problems; 
considerations. Prerequisite: graduate status. (Spring, 
evening) 


281 Medical Instrumentation I (3) 


fo 
Theory of measurements in biological areas, techniques © * 
measurements on biological specimens, current problems perm 


E 2 or P 
trology stressing electronic systems. Prerequisite: EE 283 
of instructor. (Fall—evening) 
282 Medical Instrumentation II (3) inet it 
; i ngi j 
Medical telemetry systems, medical use of the computer, ee en, 
niques in patient treatment, principles of good mogne a enit 
Prerequisite: EE 283 or permission of instructor. (SP oot? 
: AP TN P d Anat? 
283 Introduction to Medicine for Engineers I: Physiology i siolog! ' d 
Designed to acquaint the engineering student with vA H of N 


human body; material based on the curriculum of the lar struc "i. 
and taught from a systems viewpoint; concepts of cellu ~ (hen reb 
function integrated into the tissue and organs, which “he b b 
the various systems of the body; interrelationships of sculosk 
ie., the interaction of the nervous system with the manctions " s 
tem or the interaction of the respiratory system and its fl 
cardiovascular system. (Fall—evening) eO 
in f 
284 Introduction to Medicine for Engineers II: Clinical Medic" if 
Clinical aspects of medicine. Further elaboration of ph gas astro 
tems, such as the endocrine system, renal physiol e integr 
physiology, and others; the separate systems of the b a const 
present the functioning of the body as an overall SyS * equisil 
interaction with physicians and other medical personne". 
283. (Spring—day ) 


n e 
Engineering in Physical Medicine and Rehabilitatio 


es to the reba y 
zeneral appro the 
sonnel Ypg 2 


N 
OO 
A 


Application of engineering theory and techniqu 
handicapped persons; major problem areas and 8g 
as specific solutions. Offered cooperatively with per site: 
and Rehabilitation Services Administration.  Prerequi? 

(Spring, odd years—evening) 


(44278222 
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Reo 
Í 6 Sensory-evoked Potentials I (3) 
| Physiological significance of the sensory-evoked potential, stimulation 
| Variables, subject variables, data acquisition procedures and instrumenta- 
| Kon, signal-averaging computers, analysis techniques for the VEP, appli- 
| cations of the VEP. Lectures, discussion, and laboratory. Prerequisite: EE 
1, 282, 283, 284; or permission of instructor. (Fall—evening) 


y 
" Computer-aided Analysis of Physiological Signals (3) 
mputer analysis of physiological data obtained from the cardiovascular, 
| Pulmonary, and nervous systems. Sources and detection of various signals 
| Obtained from these systems; algorithmic techniques applicable to the 
analysis of these signals; students, provided with real data obtained from 
Ospita] patients, are required to develop computer software for deter- 
pute pertinent medical parameters as established by physicians. Pre- 
Quisite: EE 281, 282, 283, 284; and a working knowledge of FOR- 
AN, (Spring, odd years—evening) 


O ; ‘ 
Ysiological Controls and Systems (3) 
Ome applications of control and systems theory in the medical and bio- 
Ogica] fields. Application of general control and systems theory as applied 
^ Physiological systems. Specific applications of control and systems 


t É , . 

theory to the visual system, respiratory system, cardiovascular system, 

E musculoskeletal system. Prerequisite: EE 172 or equivalent; EE 281, 
^; 283, 284. (Spring, even years—evening) 


49 e. 

Clinical Engineering (3) 

ation sectional view of clinical engineering applications, functions, vari- 

instru; and patterns in the medical and allied health care area. Use of 

and Imentation, computers, and systems by clinical engineers in hospitals 
Clinics, The clinical engineer in cardiovascular measurement systems 

eng; tensive care units; other areas where functional usage of clinical 

ye ering is applicable. Prerequisite: EE 281, 282, 283. (Fall, even 

ars—evening) 


Y 
Research (arr.) 
“search as arranged. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


309 

pesis Research (3-3) 
i all and spring) 

S x 

hens Science, Networks, and Controls Research (arr.) 

mited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
lon. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


1 pane: 
ciples of Microelectronics (3) 
E Principles, techniques, and processes necessary for understanding 
fhitax €ctronics. Semiconductor Physics, phase diagrams, crystal growth, 
unctio? vacuum techniques, thin-film deposition, diffusion, oxidation, 
tere 3 formation, masking, and properties of thin films and materials. 
We Quisite: EE 222 or equivalent. (Fall, odd years—evening) 
atrophysics Research (arr.) } me 
Nation - students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
Ms 4 * May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 
——— Detection Theory (3) x i 
alman E general estimation equations. Linear estimation; Weiner and 
-Bucy filters; nonlinear modulation theory; angle-modulation sys- 
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tems, analysis and design of phase-lock loops, optimum ang 
| | rate distortion theory; Gaussian processes in Gaussian noise, yrmant " 
| parameter estimation, canonical receivers, structures, and "m procesi 
culations for diversity systems, multiple pulse radars, stationa te ^ 
and threshold receivers. Prerequisite: EE 245. (Spring—* 


| | 346 Communications Switching and Traffic Theory (3) |, stored p 
Switching network technology, step-by-step common na cto "T 
gram electronic switching systems. Traffic models. Enginen apt 
tiple server systems, analysis of graded multiples and m 
necting networks. Software issues, digital time division ? 
forward switches. Analytical bounds on the complexity a ractice 
works, combined circuit and Message switching. Current P insir 
practical issues. Prerequisite: EE 243 or permission N 

(Spring, even years —evening ) ' 


( 


yi 


347 Data Communications (3) (Same as CSci 244) es for 


er a asinna MOG 
Principles and practice of modern data communications. Line ' 


queue control. Distributed processing; terminal-orient -rcuit and P d 
lection loops, multi-drop lines. Switched data systems; oe oftware "d 
switching. Error control, cryptosecurity. Hardware and ‘mission o 
facing. Prerequisities: EE 243 and CSci 201, 202, or Pe 
structor. (Fall—evening) 

349 Communications Research (arr.) en 


E M: Y ualifyin£ 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Sca 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring 


371 Simulation Methods for System Analysis (3) ilding for "i 
Survey of simulation languages. Techniques of model bU s vith » 
rial- and machine-based systems. Treatment of these sy" sses of Pig 
of transactions and states. Modeling the dynamic pronti treal yd 
problems. Analog, hybrid, and digital methods for sim uting proc ad 
means of case studies; speed and cost of alternate comP requ" 


, Pre 1 
. z : . ethods. 
Project-type problems used to illustrate simulation d years ové ng 
CSci 278 or permission of instructor. (Fall, odd y i 
. à of 
372 Analysis and Control of Large Systems (3) ; 


m 

ts of Py 

à : y alvtical concep™®, — on 
Systems as multistage decision processes. Analytical cO at! 


making and matrix representations of large systems. „dels; dec? "I 
| models of lower dimension—reduction to simplified ande construc! 
| systems. Differential games; computation of saddle po even yeas 
| an equilibrium point. Prerequisite: EE 273. (Spring, i 
ning) 


Il 381 Bioelectric Phenomena (3) 


Mathematical treatment of selected bioelectric m 
thermodynamics; membrane electrical potentials and ‘i 
brane effects; membrane dynamics. Solid-state phones. riot: 
medicine. Photoconduction. Mechanism of nerve m" in biolo. 
models of the heart. Cell physiology. Quantum effec 


ot 
odd years 
i | tems. Prerequisite: EE 206, 281, 282, 283. (Fall, 


d . M P af (0 
386 Sensory-evoked Potentials II (3) laco and labo "T. 

A continuation of EE 286. Advanced lecture, one emphas 

Current topics in sensory-evoked potentials research; 


Se E 
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applications. Planning and conducting an advanced (clinical or research) 
Project chosen to take maximum advantage of the student’s technical 
background from an instrumentation, computer, and data analysis view- 
Point. Prerequisite: EE 286 and permission of instructor. (Fall, odd 
Years —evening) 
? Medical Engineering Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
Nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


D 

? Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
Fall and spring) 


lr. 
Science Graduate Courses 


" Introduction to Computer Systems I (3) 

Introduction to programming digital computers in a macro-assembly lan- 
Sage and higher-level procedural languages; techniques in machine con- 
ol and memory addressing. Characteristics of different computer struc- 
tures and the programming of such machines. Introduction to structured 
Programming, string processing, reclusion, and BNF. Characteristics and 
"hice of data processing languages. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 51 or 
“quivalent; assembly language programming experience; and permission 
9E instructor. (Fall and spring—evening) 


1j 

“Introduction to Computer Systems II (3) 
Atroduction to combinational and sequential logic networks; analysis and 
Synthesis of switching circuits using Boolean algebra; minimization tech- 
aques in the design of logical circuits; number systems and arithmetic in 
a computers, digital computer architecture and the design of func- 
onal sub.units; design of memory, arithmetic, and units comprising à 
igital computer; information flow, timing, and control in large digital 
™Mputers, Prerequisite: CSci 201 or permission of instructor. (Spring 

ts) 

Computer Programming (3) 

of a macroassembler in structured programming. Input-output pro- 
™Mming at the assembly level. Conditional assembling, access methods, 

nt, MOrage management. Memory management and I/O buffer pools. 
duction to the operating system, job control language, file structures. 

bap Status and control, interrupt handling, reentrant and recursive 
„Outines. Prerequisite: CSci or EE 158; or CSci 201; or permission 
Instructor, (Spring—evening) 


3 
Discrete Structures in Computing (3) 
Mtroduction to discrete mathematical structures used in computing. Sets, 
tora" functions, mappings, lattices, groups, and semigroups. oas 
ident; problems and enumerations. Finite-state machines, representations, 
tification, transitions, and reductions. Directed graphs, trees, and 
ra through a program. Regular expressions and relations between 
— and computing machines. Prerequisite: CSci 51 and permission 
Structor, (Fall and spring—evening) 


4 
Data Structures (3) 


ti puter data structures; arrays, items, pointers, lists, insertion and dele- 
' Available space management, threaded lists, two-way lists, garbage 


N 
N 
N 


N 
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216 Information Retrieval Systems (3) 
Information organization and retrieval of natural language dai” 
computer systems; statistical, syntactic, and logical analysis © 
guage used for retrieval systems; dictionary systems 
look-up and phrase structures: searching strategies and ¢ ai 
preparation and output structures; large-scale file structures aor 
systems required for their use. Prerequisite: CSci 214 an 
mission of instructor. (Spring -evening ) 

219 Interactive Computer Graphics (3) 
Display devices, CRT, point plotting and vector generation, 
erators; display files, data structures, linear and area transf 
ping and windows; graphic input devices; interrupt h 
spective, projection, hidden line elimination: command , i 
shared interactive graphics, software support. Prerequisite: 
permission of instructor. (Fall—evening) 


220 Pattern Recognition (3) 


Applications of pattern recognition, vector spaces, estimatio” 
Bayes estimation; density functions; stochastic approximation, 
in pattern recognition, minimal risk, Gaussian filters; boun 
est-neighbor decision rules; clustering techniques, feature see 
tern recognition with a priori knowledge. Prerequisite: 
(Spring—evening) 

Design of User-Computer Dialogues (3) 

Design of dialogues for interactive terminal systems, 

systems. Psychological, physiological, linguistic, and 

Advantages and disadvantages of various interactive - 
language syntaxes, and data presentations. Effect of ape 
motivation. Case studies, research readings, and proces 
CSci 214 or permission of instructor. (Spring—evening 
Simulation and Heuristics (3) 

Techniques of deterministic and probabilistic simulatio 
puter. Mathematics for simulation; design of systems 
number generation and testing. Markovian and bounde 
generation of stochastic variates: Monte Carlo technique», ci oF 
fication techniques; simulation languages. Prerequisite: *^ 

or CSci 201; and permission of instructor. 


227 Management Information Systems and Data Base 


Concepts in management information systems. d 
features of COBOL and PL/I. Inverted files an 
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collection and compactification. Push-down stacks, strings 
structures and searching; hash table searches, bubble, radi 
sorting. Sequential, index-sequential and random files; eor 
sorting of files. Buffer pools and buffer management, data Ts 
and storage. Prerequisite: CSci 158 or 201; 213. (Spring 
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Artificial Intelligence (3) bol manip 
Survey of topics. Analogies and simple concepts. Sym "I 
and programming in LISP. Networks and simple learning. pfi. 
and sentence analysis. Programming the BLOCKS wore: miel 
breadth-first searching, hill-climbing, network sen 9 
a-b pruning. Problem-solving systems. Prerequisite: Gx 
—ey y { 
evening) Manage e " 
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Teport generation, updating, and updating load. Tradeoff between direct 
access and indexed-sequential access. Maintaining large programming 
Systems which lead to the need for data base management systems; con- 
Sruction of data base management systems. ey of some existing 
data base systems. Relational data base concepts and future develop- 
ments, Students will create and update a data base and interface to ap- 
plication programs. Prerequisite: CSci 208, 214. (Fall—evening) 


» 

9 Securi and Privacy in Computer Systems (3) 
Techniques for security of data and programs in computer systems. 
Authentication methods, logging, authorization, encryption, problems of 
statistica] inference. Effects of operating systems and machine architec- 
ture on security. Cost trade-offs among various countermeasures. Theo- 
retical models. Related nonmechanical measures. Effect on system de- 
‘ign of legal constraints on data banks. Current and potential legal con- 
Straints, Prerequisite: CSci 214 or equivalent. (Fall—evening) 


X Automata Theory (3) 

ĉgular expressions including equality and transformations between se- 
duential machines and regular expressions. Turing machines, recursive 
Unction, predicate calculus, and computability. plexity of algorithms. 
°rmal language theory including grammatical construction, recognizers, 
relationships between machines and grammars, and ambiguity. Random 
Processes in sequential machines. Prerequisite: CSci 213. (Spring— 
*vening) 


Computing Systems (3) 
"ganization of large digital computer systems. Design of high-speed arith- 
“tic units. Random access and associative memories; rotational storage 
„Vices; computer control and interrupt structures. Input-output channels 
Interfacing problems. Communications in digital computers. Intro- 
‘ction to multiple-access and time-sharing systems. Prerequisite: CSci or 
154; or CSci 202. (Fall—evening) 


9mparative Computer Systems (3) 
‘uctures of computers and a general language for system description. 
Ee of different computer structures. Development mi eas 
ing aL Special purpose processors. Multiprocessor and arge comp 4 
of co ems. Computer networks and time-shared systema. cue iron 
of tho Puter families. Characteristics and philosophies of computer — 
* major manufacturers. Introduction to performance evaluation an 
remurement, Effects of software and technology on computer structures. 
*quisite: CSci 237, 263. (Spring—evening) 


St 


40 
Theory and Practice of Microprogramming (3) 


ET Concepts, techniques, and theory of microprogramming as — 
Progr, implementation of control systems for sequential ee m 
Specific ming languages, assemblers, and hardware simu Mot aa. 
ang 2 applications of these to the design of current komper en - 
(Spri eir interfaces with real-time systems. Prerequisite: ci 237, 263. 
1 N8—evening) 
P Fault y 

. ! Tolerant Systems and Design Automation (3) 

imi lest. generation for combination and sequential ci "S digital 

Syst àtion as a diagnostic tool, design of easily tested and fault to erant 

“ms, Physical packaging of digital circuits; design of circuit boards 


258 Advanced Programming Languages (3) 
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p 
" : T— , Jements. 
including partitioning, placement, and interconnection of ¢ 


requisite: EE or CSci 153 or CSci 202 (Fall—evening) 

244 Data Communications (3) (Same as EE 347) es for! 
Principles and practice of modern data communications. «^ Line ^ 
transmission; terminals, modems, multiplexors, concentra east 
trol procedures. Protocols for buffer management, ay n ^ 
queue control. Distributed processing; terminal-oriente y circuit * 
collection loops, multi-drop lines. Switched data systems M 


packet switching. Error control, cryptosecurity. Hardwe ns 
interfacing. Prerequisite: EE 243: CSci 201, 202 or permiss 


tor. (Fall—evening) 


245 Advanced Computer Systems Theory I (3) gat 


: ce ^ 

Analytical models applied to computing systems. potermi id 
locks, concurrency, and sy nchronization of computer pun d 
task scheduling using linear graph theory. Concurrent Ping: y 
processors. Analysis of the overlap of I/O and CPU proce o sect y 
theory applied to time-shared computer models. As puffer Pi 
storage devices and effective data rate. Analysis of memo! m an v 
and multiprogrammed memory allocation. Memory alloca and re 
age heirarchy operation and their effect on throughput 

time. Prerequisite: EE 204; CSci 237, 263. (Fall—even 


* > pan 11 

246 Advanced Computer Systems Theory II (3) s hrou 

; " n i ro gs = 4 
Optimum secondary storage placement algorithms to pus o aly” 

Modeling of secondary storage operation and data stag nce. » 


memory allocation algorithms to improve system pest for F 
teristics of computer system hardware and software to E seg 
processing, multiprogramming, and time-shared operato t Dt 
tightly-coupled multiprocessors. Analysis of front-end pP a large if 
base operation and computer networks. System analysis req! 

shared, terminal-oriented transaction processing system. 
CSci 245. (Spring—evening) 


~ 4 ramm. 
255 Formal Languages, Correctness, and Structured Prog rogoi ? 


: Structured PIC. 
Introduction to formal computer languages. Struc xt-sensi" 


and block-oriented languages. Regular, context-free, re o Jan 
unrestricted computer grammars. Parsing a language, ny „down st 
pushdown automata and their use in compiling. Mene " 
programming. Avoidance of GO TO statements. Conc i Ted 
and equivalence of programs. The inductive assertion ii guages: ja i 
tion methods based on well-ordered sets. Assertion ; rerequisit? 
schemes, fixed point methods, and inductive principles. 


214. (Fall—evening) 


(it 
256 Design of Translators (3) Semantics [M à 
n A »uages. 9€ comp” 
Design of procedure-oriented computer languages and COP ji 


matics as they affect the design of translators, interpreter achin? d 
Top-down and bottom-up recognizers. Producto. da in i 
Syntax-directed compiling. Tables and their an a ^ 
Optimizing compilers; compiler-compilers. Prerequ! 
(Spring—evening) 


» o lanouage research. ~ 
Recent developments in programming pa o access * 
structuring concepts such as abstract data struc 
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reliability, and structuring of data in special-purpose languages. Language 
*Xlensibility. Machine-independent design of language processors. Case 
Studies will include Snobol 4, Pascal, and advanced concepts in PL/I. 
Students’ projects will emphasize applications of these languages and con- 
"Pls. Prerequisite: CSci 214 and permission of instructor. (Spring— 
even ng) 


s Digital Computer Programming Systems (3) 
Design of computer systems software. Design and programming of an 
assembler and loader. Multiprogrammed job control including linking, 
ading, linkage-edit, relocatability, region size, and status switching. De- 
Sign of dispatchers and monitors. Design of utility programs. Input-output 
Programming and control. Communications among components of the 
9Perating System. Prerequisite: CSci 208, 214. (Fall—evening) 


A 

«| 

y Operating Systems I (3) 
Introduction to the operating system for batch-operated multiprogrammed 
Computer systems. Software components which constitute the operating 
Jstem. Facilities of the macro-assembler which utilize the operating 
Ystem; loading and linking routines; initializing programs and tasks; dis- 
Patching and the interrupt mechanisms. Memory management in fixed 
" Variable partitions; device and storage management. Input-output 
“ntrol and use of access methods. Performance evaluation of a multi- 
veérammed batch-operated system. Prerequisite: CSci 263. (Fall— 

Ding) 


f 
" Operating Systems II (3) 
"troduction to operatinz systems for time-shared and multiprocessor 
Omputer systems. Processor management in a multiprocessor system; 
abi oe processor utilization, and 1/0 management. System avail- 
E and fail-soft mechanisms. Time-slicing and time-sharing operating 
*ms and subsystems; transaction processing subsystems; memory man- 
Bement in a paged and segmented virtual memory system. Performance 
t the Operating system. Computer netwo ftware and an introduction 
rer 2 computer as a utility. System security and large data base systems. 
*quisite: CSci 267. (Spring—evening) 


8 
Analog and Hybrid Computers (3) 
huie Computer components and electronics. Slow analog PME so- 
and ns of linear and nonlinear differential equations. System sam ation 
log modeling on the analog computer. Introduction to the — ana- 
he iomputer. Transfer function simulation and use in — exi 
toana rid computer, digital logic, and digital computer contro . Digita 
meth 8 and analog-to-digital converters and interfaces. egre 
heros on a hybrid computer. Parameter variations and searc ing 
2 Ods, Prerequisite or concurrent registration: CSci or EE 154; or CSci 


' OF permission of instructor. (Fall—evening) 


pi Plications of Numerical Methods I (3) sigs 
in; ^ Pumerical methods with emphasis on their application to engineer- 
of Problems, Error sources and error control; numerical representation 
tro, nections; over-determined systems; eigenvalues and eigenvectors; - 
lems co to nonlinear equations; initial value and boundary value A - 
Orde, 9T ordinary differential equations. Theoretical concepts such as 
4 accuracy, Richardson's extrapolation, norm, stability, and con- 
“nce, Some modern methods such as spline approximation and the 
algorithm for eigenvalues. (Fall—evening) 


l 


Verge 


QR 
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282 Applications of Numerical Methods II (3) ume 
uations; D^ ig 


A continuation of CSci 281. Systems of nonlinear eq tia] equal 
optimization; numerical solution of common partial differen ic prob 
of engineering; methods for hyperbolic, parabolic, and e 
introduction to finite element methods. Prerequisite: CSci 20% 


(Spring—evening) 


*285 Approximation of Functions and Data Representations (3) i 

Review of linear spaces; least squares, orthogonal functione ji 
techniques, gradient search methods: parameter estimation i fitting 
data; Tchebysheff approximation: approximation and ^u 281. 
spline functions and Bernstein polynomials. Prerequisite: 
(Fall—evening ) 


286 Numerical Methods in Engineering I (3) 
Computational methods for solution of syste blem. 
tions and for the solution of the algebraic eigenvalue pro r spars 
on accuracy and efficiency. Methods for banded and is i» 
tems. Methods for parallel and pipeline processer comp" | evenit 

site: CSci 281 and knowledge of linear algebra. (Spring 


i rait 
ms of linear algeb! 


287 Numerical Methods in Engineering II (3) ry diff 


: à 3 ina 
Computational methods for solution of systems of oa on 


equations: single-step methods, general multistep met size 

and stability analysis, methods for stiff equations, ues e of diffe 
control of order. Prerequisite: CSci 281 and knowleds b 
equations. (Spring—evening) 

288 Numerical Methods in Engineering III (3) roblems if 
Computational methods for solution of boundary ÀJ ods, fim 
ordinary and partial differential equations: shoots aa imo 
ference methods, functional approximation methods, 1 ensiona p ^ 
method of lines, treatment of boundaries in me nations: 
Prerequisite: CSci 282 and knowledge of differentia eq 
—evening ) 

289 Numerical Methods in Engineering IV (3) 

Computational methods for solution of initial v ex 
differentia] equations: method of lines, consistency, $ ting 
explicit and implicit finite difference methods, err 
ods, high-order methods. Prerequisite: CSci 282 an 
differential equations. (Fall—evening ) 

298 Research (arr.) (Fall and 9^ 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 

300 Thesis Research (3-3) 

(Fall and spring) 


391 Computer Science Research (arr.) qualityiat 


sic , . jence 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of ger 
amination. May be repeated for credit. (Fall an 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. 
(Fall and spring) 


* Offered at NASA-Langley Research Center; may be offered on cam 
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Engineering Administration p 


I Ro 
| | Professors P.A. Crafton, P.S. Shane, J. Kaye, M. Apstein (Research) $ y 
| | man (Chairman), H.M. Steiner, S.B. Levin (Research), j.V.R. 
| (Research) achtet: J 
| Professorial Lecturers B.B. Bright, G.M. Coburn, J. Gupta, J: Pa 
Du Peza, C.W. Fotis, D.P. Hearth, G.T. Malley, J.A. Belding 
Associate Professors J.B. Smith, Jr., R.N. Millen 
Associate Professorial Lecturers R.L. Paulin, D.R. Levin, A. Hosho 


Blakey, R.H. Deane, R.F. Sears, G.M. Hollander 


vský 


Assistant Professor B. Silverman 3 anti 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers R.J. I ynch, Jr., P.G. O'Neill, n SF. 
Margulies, S. Ficarro, T.L. Griswold, M. Novinsky, T. Trybu^ 


R.E. Lohfeld, F.E. Field, H. Kwang-Wu Hung, W.A. Goetz | 
4 


Graduate Fields and Areas of Concentration 


¢! 
Administration of Research and Information Systems Manage” i 
Development Marketing of Technology gd 
Construction Management Systems Analysis and M 
Engineering Administration Technology and Public À 
Environmental Management Transportation Manageme 
Programs in Engineering Administration lead to the degrees of Maste 


neering Administration and Doctor of Science and to the Profe 
Programs in Administration of Research and Development, Const me 
agement, Environmental Management, Information Systems Manag? 
keting of Technology, Technology and Public Affairs, and ber 
Management lead to the degree of Master of Engineering Administ yh 
grams in Systems Analysis and Management lead to the degrees 7 det! 
| Science and Doctor of Science and to the Professional degrees. anys 
| be accepted in a graduate program in order to receive credit for ®” N 
| courses taken to satisfy degree requirements. V 


f 

THE MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION DEGRÉ d 
j PROGRAM sil] 
The principal objective of the program leading to the degree " c? l 
| Engineering Administration is to prepare students whose undergi TL 
| tion was in engineering, natural science, or mathematics for ^ in jn " 
| agerial responsibility in technological and scientific organization 
government, or the armed services. nders di 

| The program is designed to help the student achieve a broad if mL m 
the administrative process. Although years of experience are red rive Pg 
the skills, insight, and mature judgment which distinguish an ©" nal qu 
in technological and scientific organizations, a graduate pro age! 

ment curriculum can give the student an effective start as & -— rd b 


of €, d 

z > usé. s a jl 

of the major purposes is to assist the student in forming the P% divid ca^ e 
problems from an overall administrative point of view. this ex "iet 
particular experience, and the explicit process of relating 

152 
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Mle o 

hima rovide each student with a personal frame of reference to 

furi Ere in à rapidly changing world. 

F wha ; (cation for engineering administration implies an understand- 

igi i is that an engineering manager must do, an analysis of the 
n. involved in management, and a detailing of modern methods 

iie 8 and executing decisions in the management of technological 

No ations. It is the aim of the School, therefore, to keep alive 

Managen. Inquiry and a decision-making orientation. ric 

- €nt of technological organizations is one of the most difficult 

td Our times. The professional engineering manager today must un- 
only currently developing technologies but also the rapidly chang- 

king age Where these technologies are applied for society’s benefit. The 

lfs; Mistrator is the link between these dynamic technologies and the 

TS Clety in general. 

t whic’ the Program of study has for its o ; 

litio of will contribute to the development of managers possessing a 

lechnical know-how and administrative skill. 


jective an educational ex- 


t0 the requirements for admission to graduate study (see page 
Or programs leading to the degree of Master of Engineering Ad- 
C meet the following requirements: (1) The applicant must 
LM E? knowledge of the principles of human relations, the fun- 
Neth , Bincering economic analysis, and the fundamentals of quan- 
Wing E requirement can be met by satisfactory completion of 
lo Ini, Braduate courses or approved equivalents: EAd 150, Intro- 
J holy ring Administration; E Ad 160, Introduction to Engineering 
his in and E Ad 170, Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineer- 
ate n. (2) The applicant may be required to complete other un- 
is Te equisite courses prescribed as a condition of admission. 

ited E" to earn the grade of C or better (unless the requirement 
Prerequis; a grade of B or better upon admission) in each under- 
b ‘site course. If this scholarship requirement is not met, the 


arre ; i : 
ed from further enrollment. A student is not permitted to repeat 


Picap ot aduate prerequisite courses. Credit for prerequisite courses 
i * toward the degree of Master of Engineering Administration, 


8a 
te PProved by the department chairman, all prerequisite courses must 
Prior to taking graduate courses in this degree program. 


Ourses are required for the Master of Engineering Administra- 
12 p "ust be taken prior to any other course in the program: 


e 


le "8ineering Administration (3-3) 
e F “= . r 
nts of Decision-making and Problem-solving (3) 


am 


G 
^DMINISTRATION 


Ming 
ee Tom i s s - 
ke , 0g administration provides the conceptual depth in manage- 


knowledge needed by technical and scientific personnel who 
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NL, 
are confronted with increasing demands and complexities. Technical -a 
is complemented by an understanding of theory and practice In mol 
action. Engineering management is a logical development of à lift 
society. The program is designed to provide engineers with a kn? 
proficiency in the administration of engineering and science. It em " 
of deliberative, purposive study of general administrative problems oj rt 
tunities, as well as the study and use of specific knowledge and meth 
to solve administrative problems and to explore opportunities. 
prescribed for each student in conference with the adviser. 


pn 


Required Courses 
EAd Core courses (9) : att 
EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems in Eng? 
ministration (3) (non-thesis) Eng 
Electives (18-21). Electives are chosen from the Department of mot 
Administration and other departments of the University, but n0 I 
two courses may be chosen from other departments. I 
Areas of Concentration E! 


EN ag Oppo 
Students wishing to pursue a specific area of concentration, à ing P 
lowing the general program in EAd, may select one of the follow 


ADMINISTRATION OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


mana 


The program is designed to prepare students for responsible search Y 
re d 


tions in organizations conducting technological or scientific ams © 
velopment and in organizations planning and administering Pros™ sul. 
nological or scientific research and development. A program i$ p ^ 
each student in conference with the adviser. 


Required Courses 

EAd Core courses (9) M ‘on (3) 

EAd 207 The Personnel Function for Engineering Administratio 

EAd 255 Administration of Research and Development (3)  , Eng 

EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems 1n 
Administration (3) (non-thesis) 

Electives (12-15) 


CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT ip 

ions 
Construction Management encompasses those managerial functio". g 
ganization that plans and executes major construction work. to the 
place in the field, in the project office, or in a main office. Due 
complexity of present-day engineering, engineers need to 
as well as basic planning, design, and construction methods. tion 
construction developments, problems of contracts and specifica ri 
of scheduling and control, estimating, labor relations, and ™ 
agement psychology. 


"T em My 
: . lling ^ 4 W, 
This program prepares the engineer for the task of marsha ^ ^ gj 


b - - . ate 
rials, machines, and money as functions of time, cost, We 


+442 ‘4422 


ES 


mo EE. 
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*lo Plan 
Tu. 


and build structures. 
ence 


with the adviser. 


tir 
td Cou rses 


A program is prescribed for each student 


V 

ue Courses (9) 

ly -Onstruction Management I (3) 

61 struction Management II (3) 

yg zn omic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 

heit Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems in Engineering 
at 

Ve 


ion (3) (non-thesis) 
12) 


Noy 
Nur. 
ENTAL MANAGEMENT 


"Tor 

à e . 

Y is Prepares students for responsible m 
ei, cing environmental control and 
A Prog 


anagerial positions in organi- 
in organizations planning and 
Programs in the prevention and control of environmental pollu- 
fam is prescribed for each student in conference with the adviser. 


re 
Co urs es 


re 
21), Urses (9) 
| 


6 Eco nvironmental Management (6) 
93.3 “nomic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 


atio, hesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems in Engineering Ad- 
tro (3) (non-thesis) 
(9-12) 


ATI 
uc 
N SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT 


Bo 
a lechnological 


and scientific organizations encounter a variety of 
w. Info , : 
kisig Tmation Sy 


stems required for day-to-day operations and long- 
in IS program helps to provide managers with the competence 


ee wi Mems effectively. A program is prescribed for each student in 
ith the adviser. 


Courses 
: Sour, ) 
Ant E (9) 

Man matic Dat 
M làgement o 
Ma, Sement o 


a Processing Systems (3) 

f Computer Organizations (3) 

Man, f Technical Information (3) 

300 agement Information Systems (3) A ; D 
ration (4° Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems in Engineering 
(6-9) 3) (non-thesis) 


{ d 
Co, 
9P TECHNOLOGY 
leri 

Can ec 
ible ân econom 


y matures and Americans survey the spectrum of op- 
9 them 


it is apparent that scientific and engineering outputs 
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ail 

ad, The! 

must be sold in world-wide competition both at home and abroad. ing the * 

specialist is becoming more important than ever before in perform 

ing function. j iti 
: ; onsible po 


rhe objective of this program is to prepare students for resp ribed for à 
in marketing technical products and services. A program 1S presc 
student in conference with the adviser. 


Required Courses 


EAd Core courses (9) 

EAd 293 Technical Enterprises (3) 

EAd 294 Marketing of Technology I (3) y 
EAd 311 Marketing of Technology II (3) : sli 
EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems ™ l 


Administration (3) (non-thesis) 
Electives (9-12) 


| 

TECHNOLOGY AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS E 

ot and? 

à; -ons requiring ™ 

This program prepares students for responsible positions e T | 

decision-making on matters that involve the impact of impii tech 

policy and that concern the general interrelationship between mO conferet! 
and public affairs. A program is prescribed for each student 1n 


i ) 
the adviser. h 
| 

Required Courses 4 
í | 

EAd Core courses (9) $ 
EAd 261 Economic Analysis in I ngineering Planning (3) Py 


EAd 386 Advanced Topics in Management (3) 

EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems 
Administration (3) (non-thesis) 

Electives (12-15) 


[TRANSPORTATION MANAGEMENT 


: or TOR. el 
ents p ati | 
feq 


The Transportation Management program prepares stud the 
positions in the management of transportation systems OT TL. 


» andi en E 
transportation policy. A program is prescribed for each stu p 
with the adviser. ^ 
Required Courses t 
EAd Core courses (9) 
EAd 265 Transportation Management I (3) 
EAd 266 Transportation Management II (3) en 


EAd 261 Economic Analvsis in Engineering Planning (3) s in gng” 

EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (6); or EAd 297 Problems 
Administration (3) (non-thesis) 

Electives (9~12) 
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THE MASTER OF SCIENCE DEGREE PROGRAM 


Analysis and Management 


No 

| am Jez h à xat 
E M leads to the degree of Master of Science and is administered by 
bent of Engineering Administration. Students are prepared for re- 
st Positions in 
| “ude 

h “nt should 


the practice of systems analysis. 

4 achieve a broad understanding of the administrative and 
iad oS Process and of the systems approach to managerial problem 
UM ME Peten in applying mathematical and statistical techniques to 
hài; nanagerial problems ; 

Rial n, * should be able to develop insight into the variety and nature of 
; Problems, their causes, and possible cures. In addition, the graduate 
Bra the importance of the human factor in administration and 
ug rj) Scientifically based analysis and quantitative methods in dealing 
ET ^in problems. The systems viewpoint will help in learning to ar- 
When © information about the organizational unit in which a problem 
ij. er the student aspires to be a manager or to be a staff person deal- 
ly fy eral matters, the student should acquire concepts and experi- 

n preparing for such a position. 


Son 


M ’chelor’s degree in engineering or natural sciences, or a major in 
tag, OM a recognized institution. Applicants to graduate study 
» Meet the following requirements: (1) the applicant must 
of pate Knowledge of the principles of human relations, the fun- 
tho, “N8ineering economic analysis, and the fundamentals of quantita- 
his requirement can be met by satisfactory completion of the 
Engi e graduate courses or approved equivalents: EAd 150, Introduc- 
Analy 58 Administration; EAd 160, Introduction to Engineering Eco- 
ation And EAd 170, Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering 
* Prere, (2) The applicant may be required to complete other under- 
i m courses prescribed as a condition of admission. (3) The 
ment i to earn the grade of C or better (unless upon admission 
‘ite o I$ stipulated to be a grade of B or better) in each undergraduate 
lg TSE. If this scholarship requirement is not met, the student is 
à Tac Brier enrollment. A student is not permitted to repeat any of 
tt Ee prerequisite courses. Credit for prerequisite courses is not 
Prov, ard the degree of Master of Science in Systems Analysis, and, 
q Prior N4 the Department € hairman, all prerequisite courses must be 
9 taking graduate courses in this degree program. 


Qi 
"SITES 
5S (ore ivale 
1 r equivalents) 


Int 
Todne ; ^ p à 4 
) frogo tion to Engineering Administration (3) 
"Udu 


Bae: ction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 
Abpli uantitative Methods for Engineering Administration (3) 
Ca Y uh : £ g 
tions of Computers (3) 


y 
* hot " 
rec " E 
“lve graduate credit for these courses 
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REQUIRED COURSES 


EAd 211-212 Engineering Administration (3-3) 

EAd 269 Elements of Decision-Making and Problem-Solving (3) 
EAd 281-282 Systems Analysis and Management (3-3) 

EAd 283 Systems Engineering 

EAd 287 Systems Modeling and Simulation E 
EE 202 Linear System Theory I (3) 


For Thesis Option | 
EAd 299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) " 

any two d 
For Nonthesis Option (all students must take EAd 297 plus 897 ) 
other four courses listed below) | 


OR 201 Survey of Operations Research Methods I (3) 
OR 202 Survey of Operations Research Methods II (3) 
OR 273 Digital Systems Simulation (3) 


EE 203 Linear Systems Theory II (3) A 
EAd 297 Problems in Engineering Administration (3) t, 

A 
THE PROFESSIONAL DEGREE PROGRAM y 


The Department of Engineering Administration has established ' ; cours 
degree program for those students who are interested in pursue gendi | 
beyond the Master's degree, with emphasis on applied subject ^ ist r? 
than research. The program leads to the degree of Applied wr indust” hy 
degree of Engineer and has been designed to meet the needs jstratiof "i 
government for highly prepared personnel in engineering —— the Nr 

In the Professional degree program, emphasis is on increas! 4 es and A 
knowledge, understanding, and skill by concentrating On prine lity to ? . 
application. This approach provides the individual with fle 3 


. . y 
successfully to changing circumstances. nd and needs i" 
Each student's program is planned considering backgrou 1 
ject to departmental requirements. 1 
1 


Professional Degree Study Programs 


» Jin . Aacter’s degr 
The Professional degree program provides post-Master S dee esource 


in areas in which the Department has adequate facilities " er Universi, i 
departmental approval, the student may select courses in © on depart? M 
partments to meet specific needs or objectives. Courses can, up | 
approval, be chosen in the following areas: Manage" 
Administration of Research and Information Syete mology " 
Development Marketing of 1e Manas 


Systems Analysis 2n + m à 
Technology and Mes 
Transportation a 


Construction Management 
Engineering Administration 
Environmental Management 


(#ALULASS 
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den, d : à 
nts program of study will provide concentration in a selected area, 


r ea courses from other areas. A program consists of a minimum of 30 

Mich " hours of approved graduate courses beyond a Master's degree, 

" include devoted to a professional project. Students whose prior study 

m “ag Specified prerequisites may be required to take more than the 
er of credit hours. 


ION 


i 

iq. graduate study toward the Professional degree requires appro- 
Lo. p and Master's degrees from recognized institutions, and evi- 
[ ain for productive study. To study toward the Professional de- 
tor’ pnd (in Engineering Administration), an applicant must possess 
t (in "sd in engineering; for the Prof ssional degree of Applied 
te pupneering Administration), an applicant must possess a bache- 
he mathematics or a natural] science. In both cases a Master's 
Miva ng administration or a related field is required. Applicants 
in th, backgrounds of study may be considered. At least a 3.00 
ea uate study is required. 

ge acant having Master's degrees in engineering, natural science, or 
, amd be required to meet the following prerequisites: at least the 

Ses (EAd 211-12, 269) with a grade of B or better. 


Ih puicants wishing to pursue System: alysis must possess a Master's 
tes *ms analysis or a related field. Applicants having Master's degrees 


ti : ; 
ls Natural science, or mathematics may be required to complete 
» 269, 281, and/or 282 with a grade of B or better. 


ON 
TO CANDIDACY 


lie 
ant is adm; - . , : : 
I5 admitted to candidacy for the degree after satisfactorily meet- 


toast requirements and conditions. No courses taken by the 
the cd these prerequisite requirements and conditions can db. oct 
LES tak €ssional degree. If course work beyond the prerequisites an 
€n in the interval between admission to study and admission to 

acy, a maximum of only nine hours of this additional course work 


kn ^ approval of the adviser, be applied toward meeting degree 


lk 
q a ester credit hours of satisfactory study (with grades of 4 or B) 
he op eram beyond a Master’s degree will be considered for transfer 
tion to “ssional degree. They must have been earned within five years 
: candidacy for the Professional degree, and must be appropriate 
tements for the Professional degree. The student must, with the 
* adviser, petition the Department Chairman for such transfer. 


Y te, 


M 
°F stupy 


Nissi 

Sig 

Up "iz student is assigned a faculty adviser. A program of study 
"sidering any deficiencies at admission, preparation for the Com- 
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of study for each student must be approved by the students à sid | 
A epa M 
Department Chairman. An area of concentration is selected to prep "T. 
. ; are Se "| 
dent to undertake the professional project. Other courses are i pi 
r pert in 0 
: > ay he taken 
approval of the adviser, up to nine credit hours of study may be tton 


* E rtinen 
n the University if such work 1S p ^ 
dits. 


to support work on the planned projects or to meet othe 


departments of instruction 


program. These nine hours include the six potential transfer cre 


PROFESSIONAL PROJECT 


Each degree candidate must engage in a professional project 


olution 9 


. m 
^ í Ae à ^ to Qe. 
world" problem in engineering administration. The student 1$ 


S A ne em, 
ability to apply newly acquired knowledge to identify a proble estl 
. pp! | £ café re 
significant problem, work toward a solution, and communicate Á 
writing. 


didate will submit an acceptable report of an analysis and $ 


qe 

; j i with the “it 
When the course work is essentially completed, the canc «sio | Pr I 
er’s approval, will register for EAd 395-96 Seminar: Projet 
(3-3) to receive guidance in the professional project. Before re a hà 


idate, 


candidate should have identified an area or project to study, 


rop 
: i ‘ i i rz pcd e 
study proposal, including consideration of the feasibility of p 


fort. Shortly after registration for work on the project, the e a qu 
submit a detailed project proposal to the Department Chairman, work of 
of the project adviser. Six semester credit hours are assignee n i* 
project. P 
t 
X 


SCHOLARSHIP 
ive more 


1 eive ^: 
does re d B. 


No student studying for the Professional degree may rece 
course grades below B or more than one F. If the student | 
achieve ê 


:e term! 
7 study is t€ 
than two course grades below B; or more than one F, study 


further enrollment is prohibited. A student must | 
point average of at least 3.00 to receive the degree. ^i 
Vu 
j ; : TS PEL 
TIME TO COMPLETE PROFESSIONAL DEGREE REQUIREMEN ma " 
a m^ q 

n e , e ja allowed ol 
A full-time student in the Professional degree program 1S à e d^ K 
from gra Nis 


of three calendar years to complete all degree requirements, uisite © y 
student's first registration as a graduate student in prered of Mi 


à : ed a maximu” ^ cgi, 
courses. A part-time student in this program is allowed a ma^ tion 8 iN 
- agistra s By 
egistr®" mps 


endar years. The time limit does not include any period or it enc sf 
em. T eh E oes ito? 

classified student before admission to graduate status, NOT Y the conditi 1 
specified period spent on approved leave of absence unde D 
i i j 

requirements then prevailing. h jowe? 7 t 
anta the / ris 

x i Š hin te to £?q 

Students who do not complete degree requirements T readmitted A 

i : ; ev | be ree í 

will have their graduate status terminated. They may airman: h 


uate status under conditions specified by the Department 
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Nc 
È AND CONTINUOUS STUDY 


t 

E^ X degree must be done in residence (on the campus) except 

must ee is granted by the Chairman of the Department. The 

‘the stud n continuous registration in the School. Failure to do so 

Missional S registration and necessitates application for readmission to 

ect at, degree program under whatever conditions and regulations 
at that time, 


DOCTORAL STUDY 


M in p.. 

ing "'Bineering Administration é nd in Systems Analysis and Manage- 

1 to Er degree of Doctor of cience provide advanced study and 

ter o ante gifted Students to extend their knowledge and to enhance 
PPortunities in research or education. 


on 
i to Doctoral Study 
liç 


o3 Must meet the general requirements for admission to doctoral 
tants pe 30. 

degree doctoral study in Engineering Administration must have a 
istration b a superior record of academic achievement in Engineer- 
“ting x or a related field. Those applicants having Master's degrees 
: rere oral science, or mathematics may be required to meet the 
lad Quisites: at least the three core courses (EAd 211-12, 269) 
applic: or better. 

iM... U's wishing to pursue Systems Analysis and Management must 
"TS degree in systems analysis or a related field. Applicants 
to E eBrees in engineering, natural science, or mathematics may be 
.  Mplete EAd 211-12, 269, 281, and/or 282 with a grade of B 


Plica 

ant ic . : : 

and | IS admitted to candidacy for the degree after he has completed 
anguage requirements, and qualifying examinations. 


n 
to Candidacy 


a * 
me, dmitted to candidacy for the degree after satisfactorily meet- 
d Anguaes requirements and conditions and after completing all 
à ta "mal requirements, and qualifying examinations. (See p. 31.) 
Applied the student to meet prerequisite requirements and condi- 
les and od toward the Doctoral degree. If course work beyond the 
io, o onditions is taken in the interval between admission to study 
degree candidacy, a maximum of only nine hours of this 


“ur > : ° . 
feti *€ work can, with the approval of the adviser, be applied 


*gree requirements. 


Tedit 


Ve 

i, get credit hours of satisfactory study (with grades of A or B) 

War, m Program beyond a Master's degree will be considered for 

Pecedin, Doctoral degree. They must have been earned within the 
8 admission for the Doctoral degree, and must be appro- 
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2x i i xu must, ® 
priate to satisfy requirements for the Doctoral degree. The student 


‘ $ [v | 
the approval of the adviser, petition the department chairman for SU t 


Programs of Study : 
Major fields leading to the degree of Doctor of Science are available i 
neering Administration and in Systems Analysis and Management. ral 
to the major field, one or two minor areas of concentration are a 
quired, which may be chosen from the areas administered by this he Uh 
and/or from appropriate areas available in other departments of t | 
sity. The general requirements for doctoral study are stated on pr 
Upon admission, the student is assigned a faculty adviser. A Patin 
study is drawn up considering any deficiencies at admission, prep? po 
the Qualifying Examination, and Doctoral degree requirements. "^ wif 
of study for each student must be approved by the student's opi stud 
Department Chairman. An area of study is selected to prepare - 


“aor 10° 
‘lected either 
undertake the dissertation research. Other courses are selected 
port work on the dissertation or to meet other needs. 
Dissertation 


, oo 
ssertation 9^ 


Each degree candidate is required to prepare and submit a di fying po 
« appro 


ing to the requirements described on page 33. Once the Qua 78 
tions are satisfactorily completed, the candidate with the adye d e 

register for EAd 399, Dissertation Research. Before registration rep e 
should have identified an area or project to study, and have P Ww 


i ; 3 "ashlity of the 
search proposal, including consideration of the feasibility $ candidat '4 
effort. Shortly after registration for work on the research, x ‘rman, yi! | 
submit a detailed project proposal to the Department Cha 
proval of the Director of Research. 
Scholarship t m. 
: : „ceive more | 
No student studying for the Doctoral degree may na receiv? 
course grades below B or more than one F. If the student € inat” i 


i is m 
than two course grades below B or more than one F, study nal quality? Y 
further enrollment is prohibited. A student must achieve à 
average of at least 3.2 to receive the degree. 


Time to Complete Doctoral Degree Requirements im 


max 
A full-time student in the Doctoral degree program is allowed ph dat? VN 
five calendar years to complete all degree requirements, uberi or 9 d 3 
student's first registration as a graduate student in prerod um d 
courses. A part-time student in this program is allowed à IP egistr! 
calendar years. The time limit does not include any pero nor , 
an unclassified student before admission to graduate sta absence und? 
compass any specified period spent on approved leave O od fi 
conditions and requirements then prevailing. (See page 34.) a the allow” edi AL 
Students who do not complete degree requirements wite P 
will have their graduate status terminated. They may be T 


"2 i hairman 
ate status under conditions specified by the Department C 


"AALAA E 
* 
— 
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^ and Continuous Study 


hr 

E the degree must be done in residence (on the campus) except 

t must Permission is granted by the C hairman of the Department. The 

the tain continuous registration in the School. Failure to do so 
Doctoral ee s registration and necessitates application for readmission 
at that pes program under whatever conditions and regulations are 


NEERING ADMINISTRATION UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 


SQ 
Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) 


{ee interreltionships of engineering, science, and management; conceptual 
ations for interaction of human factors in individuals, groups, and 
© Social environment of engineering activities. Familiarization with 
Pru activities of engineering managers and with factors bearing on the 
Cm of engineers and on engineers as managers. Social and or- 
is otn factors relevant to the management of engineers. — course 
(Fal minary to the complete management process studied in EAd 211-12. 
Spring, summer) 


JU 
liroduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 


unie decisions, equivalence, mathematics of finance, present worth, 
l an cost or profit, internal rate of return, benefit/cost ratio, incremen- 
epres Sis, multiple alternatives, economic decisions under risk, inflation, 
Count ‘ation methods, balance sheets, profit and loss statements, the ac- 
Mer) ànt's view, and before- and after-tax analysis. (Fall, spring, sum- 


Ü Bae: 
“Sic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration (3) 


An i : : 
i entoductory treatment of quantitative tools and techniques important 
‘Dgineering administration. Concepts of probability statistics, and op- 
tration à P P 

$ research. (Fall, spring, summer) 


ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION GRADUATE COURSES 


Admin; 
ministration of Engineering Contracts (3) 


dy of the total contracting process, including initial budget preparation 

: ification, actions leading to the execution of a contract, and ad- 

of ation of the contract to completion; considered from the viewpoints 

terials industrial and government buyer and the seller of technical ma- 
and services. (Fall and spring) 


Th 

e d i "J . . . . 

: Personnel Function for Engineering Administrators (3) 

Tin i * Lj * 
in o Ples of managing human talent, the most vital resource in engineer- 
tiong T research; emphasis on principles, theory, and practical considera- 
; Of the personnel function for engineering managers, with practical 


plications ; 
Mring) ons in an engineering administration environment. (Fall and 


gineering Law (3) 


Bal Drina; à i 
lega] Principles and procedures of interest to engineers. The American 
ystem, contracts and specifications, liability of professional engi- 
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tary ril 


| neers, product liability, agency relationships, patent and prop™ (Fall # 
| | | special problems in research and developmental contracts. 
| | spring) 

211-12 Engineering Administration (3-3) ai m 
j Comprehensive and systematic study of the administrative proces gi 
| trial, scientific, and engineering environments. Planning: obje? T. 


diction, policies, and characteristics of plans. Organizing: te T 

ization, structure, authority, specialization, delegation, St& Be n 

tees. Directing: leadership, managing human and material "m T 
Controlling: setting standards, evaluating performance, using i 
back data for correction and improvement. Prerequisite: 

160, or equivalent. (Fall, spring, summer ) 


221-22 Environmental Management (3-3) and? 
The spectrum of technical, economic, political, administrative, | T. 
forces influencing the quality of our environment. Review t and i^ 
mental and industrial programs to combat pollution of the wn wi 
and to control pesticides, noise, and radiation. Historica eY . Re! ry 
legislation dealing with environmental science and manage eme T$ th 
pending legislation involving environmental and energy ma ean) 
cal aspects of specific management problems. (Academic Y 


231 Program Management (3) 


Programs and projects are widely used in industry and Egemen al 
cilitate the management of technical undertakings. Ma ts are ap? 
| the systems approach, and traditional managerial concep 
| a variety of typical cases. (Spring) 
y [ 
241 Construction Management I (3) sf impo 
; D d 
! | Contract negotiations; aspects of contracts and specifica in M 
| management. Construction estimating and cost allocati (Fal) 1 
T building construction; budgeting and accounting concepts. 
242 Construction Management II (3) m 


| | Construction administration: organization, construction Pg ' 
| scheduling. Industrial relations and human factors !n be 
agement, work measurement, programming and progress 
| agement and control. (Spring) 


| | 1 243 Construction Management III (3) A 
i l of co 
ethods and p". 


Managerial problems associated with advanced m olicy 2 


and equipment; trend of mechanization; equipment P 


| tion. (Fall) 
i 251 Management of Computer Organizations (3) na yor 
| : p ions. i 
Planning, organizing, and control of computer operation or n pr 
| a computer organization as an independent service puri and § 
| part of a larger organization. Supervision of owe (Fa all) 


sional computer personnel. Prerequisite; EAd 2 


| "ud 
| | 253 Production Management (3) ng 1 co 
forecastin ctio" | 


Planning, organizing, and control of production; jn 
| material management; methods of loading and sche 
esses; electronic methods in production control. Ors 
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stration of the plant engineering function with emphasis on maintenance 
Contro] programs. (Spring) 


i 
Automatic Data Processing Systems (3) 
Slc of computers, hardware and software, systems analysis for data 
Processing applications, systems design, systems economics. Impact on 
*cision-making, business, and society. (Spring) 


ls 
Administration of Research and Development (3) 


p * study of technological innovation as a vital part of the acquisition 
pies; the role of the technical administrator in utilizing organization, 
(pb and control to accomplish research and development objectives. 


Fall and spring) 


li 
Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 
ae Studies in engineering economic planning, advanced problems in en- 
neering economy. Prerequisite: EAd 160 or an equivalent course in 
Bineering economy, and permission of instructor. (Fall and Spring) 


62 
Finance for Engineers (3) 
i Position of the financial concepts encountered in engineering situa- 
Ons; financial statements, costing, inventories, profitability analysis, de- 
lation, credit, leasing, and capital formation. (Fall) 


Ü 
j 
Transportation Management I (3) 
wii dration of social, technical, economic, „and political considerations 
ri shape transportation systems and their management. Course ma- 
al focuses on industry and local, state, and federal government pro- 
ams in transportation. A management study of a local, regional, or 
‘Onal system will be required. (Fall) 


ÉT 
ansportation Management II (3) 
(se aspects of transportation systems and their management. 
Pring 


Hements of Decision-Making and Problem-Solving (3) 


min Pls and quantitative techniques of scientific method in solving ad- 
My rative problems. Role of decision criteria and subjective factors. 


IM er crial economics. Model building, testing, solving. Replacement 
i Certainty or risk. Control-general, control charts, sampling inspec- 
duct; Xperimentation to differentiate variables, build models-canons of 
ti 9n, statistical tests, analysis of variance, linear regression. Applica- 
Donmathematical formulations. (Fall, spring, and summer) 


"S 

Ystems Analysis and Management I (3) ma 

j Stems or holistic approach as a methodology for making decisions 
Rodel Ocating resources. Analysis by means of objectives, alternatives, 
' Criteria, and feedback. (Fall) 


$ 

me Analysis and Management II (3) i 
icon and elaboration of systems analysis techniques, including their 

tition, On to industry, input-output structures, human behavior in organi- 


0 * 
ns, and military situations. Prerequisite: EAd 281. (Spring) 
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283 Systems Engineering (3) 


" 2 ; ; 0 
Concept of system structure and organization. Linear soo 
tems analysis; dynamics and stability of systems. Intron odd v? 
mization methods and systems simulation techniques. / 


285 Seminar: Administrative Problems (3) 
Individual analysis of complex administrative problems, W 
ation and discussion. Prerequisite: 18 semester hours © 
(Fall and spring) 


287 Systems Modeling and Simulation (3) 


mari 
Introduction to systems modeling and simulation dealing prion 
industrial, organizational, and control models. Emphasis sing 9 
the system performance and designing an improved system : equ? 
cal or simulation techniques. Prerequisite: EAd 281, 283 0 
and permission of instructor. (Fall, even years) i 


291 Structural Analysis of Management Problems (3) 


c amd 
Application of each phase of a structured problem-solving yn 
small-scale management problems. Students will deter s 
symptoms; define problems; select a problem; determine ution 54 
solutions and alternative feasible solutions; develop the 5° val? 
one, test the solution, plan controls on it, and plan its im 


Prerequisite: EAd 269. (Spring, even years) 


293 Technical Enterprises (3 re 
rprises (3) m the enti i 


Essential features of technology-based companies fror 4 «P 
point of view. Team management of an enterprise 1n those with 
lated environment. For those within technical firms an "m 


ernment who depend on technical firms as suppliers. 


294 Marketing of Technology I (3) ecl A 
Marketing industrial goods and high-technology project a prio i 
to the federal government as a market. Products, cha (Spring) 
motion, and personal sélling as elements of strategy- 


295 Management of Technical Information (3) : itp 
Needs and objectives of technical information system actin 
in technical information, storage and retrieval, vizatio. pre 
usage in technical information systems, system organi 


EAd 251. (Spring) y 


297 Problems in Engineering Administration (3) 
Project course providing the student with the y 
various concepts and tools previously studied to d 
lem in engineering administration. Students work ! 


ortunity to f 
solution y wi 
idually ved IE 


n tol 
groups, each on a problem proposed by the Pape a en 
instructor. Open to Master's degree students only: 

(Fall, spring, summer) 
p 
298 Research (arr.) ste d 


i syste” 
: à ES inistration OF ^^. onis 
Basic or applied research in engineering administra re stud 


sis. May be repeated for credit. Open to Masters 
Departmental. (Fall, spring, summer) 


(HALA 2 24 


* 
MM 
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J 
V Thesis Research (3 -3) 
(Fall and spring) 


dl 
Marketing of Technology Il (3) 

Mtinuation of EAd 294. Special attention to marketing research, ne- 
tiation, and international marketing. Required for Master's degree 
adidates in the Marketing of Technology program. Prerequisite: EAd 

(Fall, even years) 


} 

2l Management Information Systems (3) 
tudy of the development and management of information systems used 
Y middle and higher management of technological and scientific organi- 
lions, in the control of many facets of the organization at all managerial 
vels, Required for Master’s degree candidates in the Information Sys- 


jay Management program. Prerequisite: EAd 295. (Spring, even 
s 


86 
Advanced Topics in Management (3) 
in ading and discussion of classic and important recent literature concern- 
8 the philosophy and application of management principles. (Fall, 
years) 


Ji 
Technological Forecasting (3) 
Oncepts and methodology: normative and exploratory forecasting, re- 


urce allocation and forecasting, technology transfer, technological change 


a : 
om y effects on forecasting, technology assessment. (Spring, even 
Years 


To 
ost Effectiveness (3) 

in ACepts of evaluation of engineered systems, current methods and trends 

then hodology, system resource requirements, probability and decision 
Ory in cost effectiveness studies, systems approach to cost effectiveness 


studi | 
"dies, (Spring, odd years) 


4 
Advanceq Study (arr.) 


fatited to Departmental Professional degree students. May be repeated 
Credit. (As arranged) 


Seminar: Professional Project (3-3) 


Reet to Departmental Professional degree candidates. (As ar- 


A 

dvanceg Reading and Research (arr.) 

Ration to students preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
n. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spring) 


; D . 
p rtation Research (arr.) 


(pd to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated for credit. 
l and spring) 


Operations Research 4 

i 

Professors W.H. Marlow, D. Gross (Chairman), N.D. Singpurwalla, AV. 
G.P. McCormick, J.E. Falk weing! 
Professorial Lecturers F. Frishman, J.D. Waller, I.N. Shimi, H. RM 
Associate Professorial Lecturers D.R. Edmonds, J.L. Horowitz, | 
Nichols, L.J. Riccio l 
Assistant Professor Z. Barzily l 
Assistant Professorial Lecturers J.W. Blankenship, K. Hoffman 


i ter of Sce 
Programs in operations research lead to the degrees of Maste f 


> Qa? da : : jentist. 
Doctor of Science, and to the Professional degree of Applied Scie? 
MASTER'S STUDY 


are 

The objective of the Master’s program in operations research is to p 
dents with appropriate undergraduate backgrounds for in-depth “oe ah, 
ically oriented techniques of management decision-making and ! i 
tions, mbind d 
Expanded scientific, statistical, and mathematical knowledge, © inct 0 
of 40 
"m 0 


rogram ^ y 
]ving M y 


components. Most operations research efforts begin with spec! R 
general problem and proceed to consideration of the system as à La N 
the engineer may start with the study of subsystems or componen M 
problem, so may the operations research analyst. à 
Admission fe Me 
In additi EERE oE E ir adnia graduate study dd 

n addition to the requirements for admission to gra 


23), the applicant for the program in operations research lea 
of Master of Science must have an adequate knowledge of P 
tistics. This requirement can be met by satisfactory completi and 
undergraduate courses or approved equivalents: ApSc take 
Engineering Analysis IlI and IV. It is generally possible to in 
concurrently with courses taken for graduate credit; however, 
these undergraduate courses fulfill any part of the requireme 
degree. 


nts or 


Required Courses 20, ^h, 


p. : ; ( e OR 
Core courses required in the field of operations research ar 


170 


———————— 
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4 299-300 (for those electing a thesis) or 291 (for those not electing a 
4 "dents must complete OR 201, 202, 209, and 210 before attempting 
al Courses; however, in certain cases, permission may be granted for 
E Fegistration. Students electing OR 291 normally complete this course 
Semester of the program. The remainder of the program is selected, 
"PProva] of the adviser, in an area of concentration from courses in the 
» t of Operations Research. Appropriate courses from other depart- 
the University may also be approved as electives. 


3 Concentration 


x of the Department of Operations Research is to provide programs flex- 

Nh to accommodate both those who are interested in applications and 
i t interested in theory. Specific areas of concentration and sug- 
Partmental electives follow: 


L OPERATIONS RESEARCH 
331: Linear Programming 
Nonlinear Programming I 
Theory of Games 
Introduction to Scheduling 
Queuing Theory 

Inventory Control 


PProval of the adviser, other courses within the Department may be elected. 


YSTEMS 

ED... 

A Linear Programming 

7), Nonlinear Programming I 

7. Orecasting Techniques 

9, Queuing Theory 

app... “ventory Control 

porova] Of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Department of 
nical, and Environmental Engineering. 


ENGINEERING 
y. 


Logistics Planning 
inear Programming 
Integer, Network, and Dynamic Programming 
recasting Techniques 
Dtroduction to Scheduling 
Inventory Control 
Reliability Theory I 
p Oval Of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Departments of 


te, ness Administration, Management Science, and Electrical Engineering 
Clence, 


ENT SCIENCE 


Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 
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OR 237: Logistics Planning 

OR 251: Linear Programming 

OR 261: Theory of Games 

OR271: Forecasting Techniques 

OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation 

OR275: Introduction to Scheduling q 
OR 279: Inventory Control 


ji 
< s arte | 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Dee 
Business Administration, Economics, Engineering Administration, an 


( 

Science. 
( 

MATHEMATICAL MODELING IN INFORMATION SYSTEMS 
OR 251: Linear Programming J 
OR271: Forecasting Techniques $ 

OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation [) 

OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling A 


OR 277: Queuing Theory 


meh 
~ ‘i : part! 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from the - aM 
Electrical Engineering and Computer Science, Engineering Administr: 


DU 
agement Science. 0 
OR 
OR 
MATHEMATICAL OPTIMIZATION QR 
| 
OR 251: Linear Programming [t 
OR252: Nonlinear Programming I . Ny, 
OR 253: Integer, Network, and Dynamic Programming 
OR 261: Theory of Games 
OR 275: Introduction to Scheduling m 
2 j : lied 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from App A 
the Department of Mathematics. ta 
i 
icy 
MODEL BUILDING FOR TRANSPORTATION FLOWS tn 
OR 231: Theory of Traffic Flow „nization Theory \, 
OR 232: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimiza jot 
OR 251: Linear Programming bs 
OR252: Nonlinear Programming I to 
OR 273: Digital Systems Simulation [ ee 
OR277:  Queuing Theory “te 
OR 281: Reliability Theory I ii men Td | 
e DEP tion a 
With the approval of the adviser, courses may be elected from tha sinistrati hi 
Civil, Mechanical, and Environmental Engineering; Engineers i Ye 
Urban and Regional Planning; and from the National Law Cen Ni 
3 EMS i 
OPERATIONS RESEARCH IN INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING SYST eor No 
;mization m 3 
OR 232: Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimiza im 
OR237: Logistics Planning "At 
OR 251: Linear Programming the 
OR 252: Nonlinear Programming I 3, S 


OR 271: Forecasting Techniques 


OPERATIONS 
RESEARCH 


Digital Systems Simulation 
Introduction to Scheduling 
Queuing Theory 

Inventory Control 
Reliability Theory I 


DECISION-MAKING FOR PUBLIC POLICY 


Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory 

Operations Research in Public Policy 

Operations Research in Social Systems 

Linear Programming 

Theory of Games 

Forecasting Techniques 

Digital Systems Simulation 
(prova of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Departments of 
+s anical, and Environmental Engineering; Economics; Public Administra- 

rban and Regional Planning. 


MC MODELING 


Forecasting Techniques 
Digital Systems Simulation 
Queuing Theory 

Inventory Control 
Reliability Theory I 


al of the adviser, courses may be elected from the Department ot 


PROFESSIONAL DEGREE PROGRAM 


aot advanced study and research leads to the degree of Applied Scien- 
“gram is designed to provide an educational opportunity for students 
Pursuing post-Master’s study with emphasis on applied subject 


her th. 
T than on basic research, 


'0 the general requirements for admission to Professional degree 
Pages 27-28), admission requires an appropriate Master’s degree 
nized institution and evidence of a capacity for productive work as 
i Prior Scholarship. The applicant must also possess a bachelor's 
i *ngineering, mathematics, or administration. In certain cases, 

ing an equivalent quantitative background may be considered for 


JV 
7 the Department. 


§ 
tudy and Requirements 


nof Study consists of an applied operations research major and an 
Prog bartment minor. A minimum of 30 semester hours is required 
at 5, Slonal degree, including a minimum of 12 hours in operations 

1-202, and a three-hour Professional degree project. In addi- 
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| | tion, an applied nine-hour minor outside the department is required. ms anil 
| ate minor areas include economics; engineering administration; sys and 
| sis, computer science; systems science, networks and controls; e m 
| | gional planning; transportation systems; environmental engineering 
systems. 


DOCTORAL STUDY 


| 
I 
I 

i 
| : : ; Doctor of v 
| Programs in operations research leading to the degree of their f? 
| provide advanced study and research to enable students to exten says ^ 


^ "pA ~ a a 
| | knowledge and to enhance their career opportunities in research» 
agement, administration, or education. 


Admission "T. 
doctoral $^ 
erations » 

ic acht" 
mic gap” 


[| 

| In addition to the general requirements for admission to 
| page 30), the applicant for the doctoral program in OP 
| must have a Master’s degree, with a superior record of acade 
| Outstanding professional performance is also considered in evaluatin 


Programs of Study 


Doctoral programs are planned so that the student may od yi 
| in operations research and sufficient depth in areas of speci , on iul 
| enable the completion of a dissertation that will be a significant c 
| the field. Possible areas of concentration include mathematical ins 
sequencing and scheduling, inventory, queuing, and reliability: po 
the major in operations research, two minor areas of concentratio® or Oy 
required. One minor generally is in applied science, mathemati a i i 
The second minor may be chosen from areas of concentra e of th 
jron 
versity, such as Business Administration; Civil, Mechanical, and pu^. 
Engineering; Economics; Electrical Engineering and Computer ment Sd 
neering Administration; Health Care Administration; Manage o 
and Urban and Regional Planning. The general requirements e 
| are stated on pages 30—34. 


|| OPERATIONS RESEARCH GRADUATE COURSES 


| | 201 Survey of Operations Research Methods I (3) applied " 
ma | Basic concepts and techniques of operations research aS ^ ving, „f 
lems in industrial, governmental, and military decision LM 
tion models; including the simplex procedure of me ptor? M 
transportation and assignment models; queuing t! ji equis 
game theory; and decision-making under uncertainty. 
| Ei 115 or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


| 202 Survey of Operations Research Methods II (3) 


| Simulation, Monte Carlo techniques; networks; 
troduction to nonlinear programming; dynamic 


rog jl 
integer Pains á 


progra 
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and replacement. Prerequisite: OR 201 or permission of instructor. 
(Fall and spring) 


W Mathematics in Operations Research I (3) 
Fundamental methods and practical procedures for deterministic decision 
goals in operations research involving a number of variables. Applica- 
ns of linear models for resource allocations. Applications to data rep- 
entation and algorithmic procedures for linear and nonlinear optimiza- 
es. Applications of linear algebra and real multivariate analysis. 


) 

0 Mathematics in Operations Research II (3) 
Fundamental methods and practical procedures for stochastic decision 
models in operations research involving applications of complex variables. 
sDPlications of linear differential, difference, and differential-difference 
ystems to various areas in operations research. Applications of modern 
UMerical methods. (Spring) 


3 
| Theory of Traffic Flow (3) 
À finitions and measurement of traffic stream parameters; dynamic the- 
Nes: follow-the-leader models of traffic flow; kinematic theories and fluid 
uo ples; traffic cybernetics; statistical distributions and queuing theory; 
le Chastic approaches to static delay problems; simulation of traffic prob- 
ms, Prerequisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. (Spring, odd years) 


3 
Applications of Linear and Nonlinear Optimization Theory (3) 

o oduction to penalty-function methods for solving linear and nonlinear 
Ptimization problems through use of existing computer codes. Formula- 
triti Of optimization models in application areas of structural design, nu- 
ch 9n, pollution control, resource allocation, biology, economics, psy- 

ology, Statistics, and chemical processes. Admission by permission of 


Istructor. (Fall) 
35 
Operations Research in Public Policy (3) 

"antitative methods in health, education, and welfare. Health planning 
Welfa " hospital operations analysis, analysis of educational systems, a 
bita] Fo planning. Case studies include medical manpower 9 
age, admissions systems, comprehensive health care e e — 8, 
i: of effects of innovation in education, determination of welfare 
No ities, and resource allocation in welfare problems. Prerequisite: 

Wledge of calculus and fundamentals of probability and statistics. May 


" Tépeated for credit. Admission by permission of instructor. (Fall) 
Op *ràtions Research in Social Systems (3) 

quantitatie methods in urban development and the administration of jus- 
Of c. Studies of police operations; models for court management; analysis 
ing °rrectional problems; location of public facilities; scheduling and rout- 
Pto problems; manpower usage; passenger, freight, and vehicular traffic 
Site. im housing problems; models of emergency operations. Prerequi- 
Ma, 1" OWledge of calculus and fundamentals of probability and statistics. 
repeated for credit. Admission by permission of instructor. 


(Spring) 
yl Sut 
tistics Planning (3) 


à t i i . * * * 
njo ttative methods in model building for logistics systems including or- 
ation, procurement, transportation, inventory, maintenance, and their 
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ui 
: $ of ed 
| | interrelationships. Applications stressed. Prerequisite: ApS¢ L 


| alent. (Spring, even years) 


251 Linear Programming (3) pasis 00 

Basic computational, theoretical, and applied areas with emh alll p 
| general linear programming problems; simplex procedures; | trans ot 
lems; parametric linear programming and sensitivity analys. f 
tion problems. Prerequisite: OR 201 or permission of instructo" 
and spring) 


252 Nonlinear Programming I (3) 
(Formerly Nonlinear Programming) "m 
Basic topics in optimization theory, including first- and secon e gii 
timality criteria, convexity, duality, and algorithms. Meth cain 
unconstrained, linearly constrained, and nonlinearly constr: qM 
lems. Applications discussed where appropriate. Prerequisite: 
permission of instructor. (Spring) 


pun 


253 Integer, Network, and Dynamic Programming (3) ca ori! 
Methods and applications of optimization problems requiring " wd 
tions. Cutting plane methods, branch and bound methods, 8 orte y 
methods. Dynamic programming. Network programming: A 
problems, max flow problems. Prerequisite: OR 202, 251; 
of instructor. (Fall, even years) 


261 Theory of Games (3) ‘ sin 
Study of mathematical models with applications to the relatio enit if 
independent competitive entities (persons or organizations rateg nd 
of competition, bargaining, bidding), selection of optimum so p 2 
max concept, connections with linear programming an deregi 
two-person and n-person zero and nonzero sum games. 

201 or permission of instructor. (Fall) 


N 
- 


Forecasting Techniques (3) y to a v 
Introduction to various techniques of forecasting available of 10? 
tions research analyst or engineer. Topics include the “spia d 
analysis in forecasting and other heuristic forecasting a ue p 
| phasis on detailed development of the Box-Jenkins techn pr j 
series analysis, including moving averages and exponent ineei d 

| special cases. Techniques covered will be applied tO eng a” 
| ness, and economic situations, using special computer 
n Prerequisite: ApSc 115, 116; or equivalent. (Spring 
li 

| 


| | 273 Digital Systems Simulation (3) : 


| Monte Carlo techniques, random number and rando ins mod af 
| Simulation languages. Operating considerations, inc! " output. pu 
|| tion, steady-state, and statistical analyses of simulatio reqU^ xl 
| tions in inventory, queuing, and production scheduling: oRT™ 
201, 202, or permission of instructor; and knowledge 
BASIC (Spring, odd years) 
L: J P 
T 


275 Introduction to Scheduling (3) fications # oth > 
Theory of scheduling with emphasis on industrial a achin? gl 
line balancing; sequencing and scheduling of jobs comp! op’ 
Mathematical optimization, heuristic programming, aP requisit 

; lation approaches to these problems are examined. 

| | and 251; or permission of instructor. (Fall, od 


d years) 
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; 

1 Queuing Theory (3) 
Characterization of queuing systems. Single-channel exponential models. 
dditional Markovian single- and multiple-channel models, including birth- 
tath processes, finite sources, bulk queues, Erlangian models, and series 
Queues, Models with general arrival and/or service patterns. Model- 
Ulding, basic solution techniques, and formal theoretical developments 
are stressed, Prerequisite: ApSc 116, OR 201; or permission of the in- 
Structor, (Spring) 


Inventory Control (3) 

Application of mathematical techniques to decisions regarding when and 
Ow much to produce or purchase. Various mathematical models of in- 
ventory systems with deterministic and stochastic demands, continuous 
and periodic review policies, multi-item models with constraints. Demand 
uncertainty and forecasting in inventory models. Prerequisite: OR 201 or 

TMission of instructor. (Fall) 


V 


9 è 

! Reliability Theory -I (3) 
Opics introducing the mathematical and statistical theories of reliability. 
"AMhematical theory includes the the y of coherent structures, associa- 
on Of random variables, stochastic characterization of wear, total posi- 
tivity, preservation theorems, and bounds and inequalities. Statistical 
theory includes probabilistic derivation of failure models; testing good- 
ness-of.fit; censored, truncated, and sequential life testing procedures 
sing Classical and Bayesian techniques; testing reliability hypotheses and 
mir applications in the commonly used military standard plans. Pre- 
Quisite: ApSc 115, 116; or equivalent. (Fall) 


) 
i Problems in Operations Research (3) 
leld €xperience in operations research on a team basis. Each small group 
Scates an actual problem and formulates a solution by operations research 
els. Class evaluation of progress. (Fall and spring) 


(CA 
Special Topics in Operations Research (3) 


si lected topics in operations research, as arranged. Prerequisite: permis- 
lon of j (Fall and spring) 


applied research in operations research. May be repeated for 
(Fall and spring) 


0 
ques Research (3-3) 
| all and spring) 
Ady í 7 
Wanced Topics in Mathematical Programming (3) 
Pecial topics selected from fractional and geometric programming, 
mins vênd-bound methods, max-min problems, pseudo-Boolean program- 
Bc Met s oe 
La » Calculus of variations, optimal control, penalty function method : 
a angian algorithms, fixed point procedures, sensitivity analysis, and 


(spe; Scale Programming. Prerequisite: OR 252 or permission of instructor. 
ing) 2 


Nonline 
Ohvex 


ar Programming II (3) 

* analysis, algorithmic convergence, and rate of convergence. Proofs 
Plimality conditions. Factorable programming and other problems 
SPecial structures. Matrix methods, sensitivity analysis, and noncon- 


of o 
With 
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i | or. 
| | 969 of inst À 
Í | vex optimization. Prerequisite: OR 252 or permission 

| (Fall) ? 


| | 361 Decisions and Value Theory (3) 


jal an 
Subjective probability and utility theory. Optimal nonsequeti | 
quentia] decision processes: Bayes risks and Bayes decisions, 1 TI 
| l and mixed decisions. Optimal stopping. Prerequisite: AP l 
261; or permission of instructor. (Spring, odd years) i 


37 


Advanced Topics in Forecasting (3) op fit 
Continuation of OR 271 designed for those who wish to qn, 5 N 
capability in this area. Topics include a brief review 0 e 
tion of parameters of Box-Jenkins models, transfer functio" "Y 
relating two or more time series, models for intervention otl. ] 
models for feedforward and feedback control schemes. Also, "ff 
niques and concepts useful in forecasting, such as spectra im vin 
series, including cross-spectral analysis and Fourier analys! «yin 
discussion of current literature. Prerequisite: OR 271,08 
permission of instructor. (Fall, even years) 


decision irobh, Aiaia to topics i in advanced quevi 
tory theories, including busy periods, waiting times, im ity o ‘i 
chains, and GI/G/1 queues; and conditions for optim jeadtit j 
policies, stochastic leadtime problems, state-dependent f ission ° 
multi-echelon problems. Prerequisite: OR 277, 279; or P® 
structor. (Fall, odd years) 


381 Reliability Theory II (3) T4 
r istica wil 


Topics of current interest in the mathematical and stat ra acter gl 
reliability. Mathematical theory includes stochastic € "V d 
multivariate survival, shock models and wear processes mul wt. 

| | jorization and its applications, and reliability theory for M'es afl 


rocesses 
i ponents. Statistical theory includes total time on test P d 


n 
imatio 
goodness-of-fit tests using total time on test plots, pene 
| casting failure rates, and comparison of stochastic P 
| site: OR 281. (Spring, even years) 
| Ti 
| | 391 Project for Professional Degree (3) j [i 
| ip : 3 ram. 
} Limited to students in the Professional degree POE 
| spring) 


397 Advanced Topics in Operations Research (3) rch for w lg 
|| Advanced topics from the literature of operations resea d pro 
| presentation, and discussion. Reading assignments gm € y 
ll journals selected by the instructor and the student. (Fa " and spr fin? 
credit. Admission by permission of instructor. 
398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) vaityis es 
Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science d) 
nation. May be repeated for credit. (Fall and spt 
399 Dissertation Research (arr.) ted fO or (f P 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repe? | 


(Fall and spring) 


ita ee 


*d Courses in Engineering Undergraduate Curricula 
"by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and by the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


once, descriptions of required courses in undergraduate curricula 

f EL by Columbian College of Arts and Sciences and the Graduate 

letin 7 and Sciences are listed here. See the Undergraduate and Grad- 
9r elective courses in the humanities and social sciences. 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


*General Biochemistry (3-4) 

Comprehensive course in general biochemistry for graduate students 
ip medical sciences and undergraduate students in biology and chem- 
and t Generally, graduate students must register concurrently for Bioc 223, 
TP Bioc 224. However, graduate students taking Bioc 225-26, ForS 
Out I^ Micr 241-42, or Phys 223-24 may register for Bioc 221-22 with- 
* € laboratory. With specific recommendations by the undergraduate 
2 E and the Department, undergraduate students may register for Bioc 
emi 2 without the laboratory. Prerequisite: Chem 152, 154. (Aca- 

IC year) 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


In 
oductory Biology for Science Majors (4-4) 
le ‘ure (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Biological principles and prob- 


lated esigned to furnish a base for advanced studies in biology and re- 
Sciences. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 11. Material fee, $24 a 


ester, (Academic year) 


ln 

pj. duction to Vertebrate Embryology (4) 

" ture (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Origin and early development 

and * Individual, formation of organ systems. Emphasis on frog, chick, 
Pig, with reference to human embryo. Material fee, $24. (Fall) 


Nistology (4) 

ere (2 hours), laboratory (4 hours). Introduction to microscopical 

lione Of normal tissues and organs with emphasis on the interrela- 
IP of structure and function. Material fee, $24. (Fall and spring) 


CHEMISTRY 


e 
— Chemistry (4) 
abor o neering and applied science students only. Lecture (3 hours), 


tory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Atomic structure, chemical 
179 
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m 
, i i i : ilibrium 
bonding; chemical equations; acids and bases; chemical equili < preredd 
and solid states; periodicity; electrochemistry; organic chem i 
site: Math 31, Phys 14 or 15. Laboratory fee, $28. (F 


22 Introductory Quantitative Analysis (4) 


m 
E "T 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (6 hours). Theory and p " 
tative analysis by classical methods; introduction to instrum spr 
Prerequisite: Chem 12. Laboratory fee, $28. (Fall an 


151-52 Organic Chemistry (3-3) "T. 
1 ' 


Chemistry of the compounds of carbon. Prerequisite to c ye! 
12 or 16. Prerequisite to Chem 152: Chem 151. (Aca 


153-54 Organic Chemistry Laboratory (1—1) T. 
f : concu g À 
Laboratory complement of Chem 151-52. Prerequisite ve- 153. p 
istration; Chem 151-52, Prerequisite to Chem 154: Che 

tory fee, $28 a semester. (Academic year) 


ENGLISH 


*9 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) wt ] 


F ua 
Intensive grammar and composition course for students inadd git 
pared for Engl 10. Detailed instruction, drill, and exercises 
ture in writing paragraphs; also includes content covere Cent 
addition a noncredit reading course, given by the Reading, 
quired for students whose test scores show a reading 
meets five hours per week and carries three semester à 
reading course meets an additional three hours a week for 
10 weeks. Special fee, $25. (Fall and spring) 


*10 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) , 


3 the I5, d 3 
Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis nr 
complexities of unity, development, organization, an cedure: 
analysis of selected current prose; library research PT 
and spring) 


" y | 
GEOLOGY " 
136 Engineering Geology (3) not / | 
Pie ied Scien?” ch 
For students in the School of Engineering and Applied 7 and po di 

cal principles and processes and their application to a permis? N hy 
engineering. Prerequisite: Math 31, Phys 2 or 4; 0 hy 
structor. (Spring) Jd 

Tu Ny, 

Test scores p ‘vi 

* Students whose College Board English Composition Achievement Tes g or? " 


ing» 
; spelli se 
preparation may be assigned to Engl 9 or may be tested in vocabulary, F o; 


ts "5 rt 
: ' 4 à tuden wir 1 
ard usage, and writing skill, before placement in either Eng! 9 or 10. oo 10 red ‘i 
or writing skill indicate superior competence will be allowed to waive the 


-tete 
tA tA ag, 
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MATHEMATICS 


LP Fecalculus and Calculus of One Variable (3) 
A One-semester combination of Math 30 Precalculus and Math 31 
Calculus of One Variable. The course meets five hours per week and 
Carries three semester hours of credit. After completing the first half of 
the course (Precalculus), students are examined in precalculus. Students 
Who pass the test continue in Math 30-31. Students who fail the test 
ansfer to a regular Math 30 course for the remainder of the semester. 


Precatcutus (0) 

t theory, inequalities, basic analytic geometry, functions and relations. 
polynomial, trigonometric, Jogarithmic, and exponential functions. Pre- 
onsite : Math 3 and 6; or one and one-half years of high school algebra, 
ne year of high school geometry, and one-half year of high school 


IBonometry; or equivalent. (Fall and spring) 


l 
Calculus of One Variable (3) 
ulerentiation and integration of algebraic and elementary transcendental 
(p, ons, with simple applications. Prerequisite: Math 30* or equivalent. 
all and spring) 


Calculus of Several Variables and Calculus of Vector Functions (6) 


One-semester combination of Math 32 and Math 33, meeting five 
Ours per week. 


Calculus of Several Variables (3) 
se hiniques of integration. Partial derivatives, multiple integrals. Pre- 
Wisite: Math 31, (Fall and spring) 


Calculus of Vector Functions (3) 

el nite series. Taylor series. Algebra and calculus of vectors. Vector 

n * Line integrals. Green's and Stokes' theorems. Prerequisite: Math 
' (Fall and spring) 


PHYSICS 


Foundations of Physics (3) 

ibi" (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Development of conceptual prin- 

n underlying modern physical knowledge; basics of mechanics, heat 
e ectromagnetism, including the classical concepts of energy, momen- 

quisi? temperature, entropy, electric and magnetic fields, optics. Pre- 

Strati yi two years of college preparatory mathematics or concurrent reg- 
9n in Math 6. 


In 
ttoductory Mechanics and Thermal Physics (3) 


' EN (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). Physical principles 
chanics and thermal physics utilizing tools of calculus. Topics em- 


e 

fron "BO have not successfully completed a college-level calculus course with a grade 
) calcul accredited institution, or high school students who did not take an — 
"t loca "5 Course and receive a score of 4 or 5 on the AP test, will be required to 
And Y administered math placement test at registration. This test covers algebra, 
be 'Eraphs Students who do not place directly into Math 31 (Calculus) as a result of 
mt tired to undertake a combined pre-calculus and calculus course (Math 30-31) 
ester; this combined course meets five hours per week and carries three semester 


Student completes the second half. 


it the 
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sie NE 
: D nemati 
phasized are vector calculus, equilibrium phenomena, kin? 10 


ton's Laws, conservation of mass, momentum and eners) io os 
motion, small vibrations, thermometry, macroscopic a? al prol 
properties of ideal gases, the laws of thermodynamics, therm h 
of solids and liquids. Prerequisite: Phys 3 or equivalent, Math?" 
tory fee, $18. 


15 Elements of Electricity and Magnetism (3) 


Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hours). ic 
static electri 


pects of electromagnetic theory. Topics include 
lomb's law, Gauss' Law, electric potential, capacitance 975 ag 
electric current and resistance. Ampere's Law, Faraday's La” p?! 
equations in integral form, electromagnetic waves. Prerequisite: 
equivalent, Math 31. Laboratory fee, $18. 


16 Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation and laboratory (2 hou 
proach to basic principles of quantum theory. Topi 
ticle duality, the hydrogen atom, Pauli's exclusion princip z 
the atomic nucleus, radioactivity, nuclear reactions, statistica 
laws, applications to molecular and solid state physics. 
Phys 14, 15, Math 32. Laboratory fee, $18. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Y HOURS, AN 
t S is available well in advance of each semester. 
the annot register for classes without having received a letter of admis- 
te niversity issued by the appropriate admitting office. 

“ton is accepted for less than a semester or less than one summer 


ii not register concurrently in this University and another insti- 
Whi, „Oe Prior permission of the dean of the college, school, or divi- 
E coll the student is registered in this University. Registration in more 
of ic: School, or division of the University requires the written per- 
he E. deans concerned, prior to registration. Allowance of credit for 
inj; 'rrently at another institution is at the discretion of the appro- 


ELIGIBILITY FOR REGISTRATION 


0 

| E" the following categories of campus students is held on the days 

À stated in the University Calendar, A student who is suspended 
AR IS not clear for any reason is not eligible to register. 
Tegi —Upon receipt of a letter of admission, the new student is 

iten ration on the stated days of registration. i 

Bist ludent.—2A student previously registered in the University who 
‘ted for campus courses during the preceding semester or sum- 

hittin, apply for and receive a letter of readmission from the appro- 

in : Office before the student is eligible for registration. : ; 

'udent.—The student registered for campus courses in the im- 
iby rime J semester or the Summer Session preceding the fall semes- 
im — "gister, assuming good standing and enrollment in a continu- 


l 
Ü 


Ti 
* CHANGES AND WITHDRAWALS (see pages 188-189, 194—195) 


t f 
x." Consortium Courses 
E Interested in taking courses at any of the other institutions in 
sha 9f Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc. (see 
Consult the program announcements of the other institu- 
183 
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n 
tions. Consortium application forms and instructions may be picked T, 
Office of the Registrar after obtaining registration materials. In 0% gt 
pate in the Consortium program, students must obtain the approve where 
viser and should ascertain from the department of the institution f 
course is taught whether they are eligible for the course and whet i 
space in the class. Specific inquiries should be addressed to the Reg! 


Fees and Financial Regulations p 

jd 

FEES PAID BY STUDENTS cover only a portion of the cost of me oni 
University. Income from endowment funds, grants, and gifts from 

friends of the institution makes up the difference. vi 

for P". 

6 fot "4 


The following fees and financial regulations were adopted 

: 7Q 4 | a j 

summer sessions and the 1978-79 academic year. (See page 18 
tuition and fee increases for 1979—82.) 


Tuition Fees 


For undergraduate study: 


Full-time program (12 or more hours a semester) 
Part-time program, for each semester hour... 
Summer Sessions, for each semester hour 


For graduate study* ; 


For each semester hour for which the student registers mum 


^ i ini 
Doctoral students are required to register for mi 


hour-loads,t as follows: $ 
seme 


i i : ss 2 
1. Full-time doctoral students must register for a minimum of 12 d be 


ter hours a semester until 24 hours of work have been complete 0 
yond the qualifying examination; and a minimum of 4 semester f al 
a semester thereafter until the satisfactory completion of t 
examination. 


N 


Part-time doctoral students must register for a minimum of leted be 
ter hours a semester until 24 hours of work have been comp mes 


a dim. > ie 4 se 
yond the qualifying examination; and for a minimum 0 letion © 
ter hours a semester thereafter until the satisfactory COMP 


the final examination. 


University Center Fee 


(Charged all students registered on campust) : 
For students registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: 
Each semester ..... 


——— DUIS : «i 


i 4 

s c" J ing the period Jn O ij 

* Registration in thesis courses (299-300) entitles the student, during ritten: » 7 r 
n w - nous 

the advice of the member of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be «continu? "T S 


i a ste 
unfinished an additional semester will be granted, requiring payment ee three, 30 
195 e "fA $ 
fee (see page 185). If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond oh thesis eget p 
" i " e e£ 
proval for this extension will be required, and the student must repeat t ning e 
i earning 
tuition as for a repeated course, provided the overall time limit for € 
ceeded. "d 
it 
^s n' 
f No minimum hour-load is required during the summer sessions aly whe 
: . " ee Ov" 
f Students in off-campus programs are charged the University Center F 


courses on campus 
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$ registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester on 


Ph Semester hour for which the student registers 
i 
! ‘Maintaining “continuous registration” status: 


“Mester 


i urges additional fees, such as laboratory and material fees, are d ae 

ers the Course description. These fees are charged by the semester ei, 
ind Indicated, may be defrayed in two payments when the tuition pU. 

hi : x Breakage of apparatus is charged against the individual studiot: ? en 
M excess of the normal amount provided for in the laboratory ee, t e in- 
im, wt Will be required to pay such additional charges as are determined by 
Ment Concerned. 


"I Fees 
's, Doctor's degrees . 
aster's thesis - 
Service and printing announcement of final e) 
tal degree 


Hal Fees (see pages 203-204). 
“s ang Deposits 


Dosit, 
" 
tin, (When required) 


ati sees : 
On fee, for failure to register within the designated perio 


d for failure to make payments when due (see "Payment 
age 7 


"insta 
a 
Em Of fees (see "Payment of Fees," page 187) 


lement fee, for reinstatement after financial encumbrance 


le oe Charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, 
re ürned by the bank for insufficient funds, or returned for 
ason 

» to maintain “continuous registration” status 

absence from the University or after completion 

*—due and payable on the official days of reg- 

ble .... 
‘ fee, Charged each student in the School of Engineering 


leno à f except the 
tm € for each semester or any part thereo p A ko 


nij tinuous registration fee entitles the student who is granted leave of absence 
ne work toward a degree under the academic requirements which were in tuce 
l'Sistration. The continuous registration fee does not apply toward pesidence re 

M (See footnotes on page 184). Should a — es recidere 4 

Ong Bove ĉe for the term, the fee will be applied toward tui 

be; Thing Military Leave. 


i i à 
“teased to $15 beginning with applications for admissions to the Summer Sessions 
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| Special Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental examination 

| for each course to qualify for receiving credit (advanced standingh 
waiver of requirement, or both 
For each waiver examination to qu 
English test for international students (when required) 


y 
Registration for on-campus courses in the University entitles each : 
the following University privileges: (1) the services of the Student 
Career Services Office: (2) the use of the University Library; (3 
privileges; (4) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise $ 
subscription to the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; ( 
University debates; (7) medical attention as described under Ste 
Service. These privileges terminate when the student withdraws 0 
from the University. 


2 
PROJECTED TUITION AND FEE INCREASES FOR 1979-5 


In order that students and their parents may plan more realistica 
four-year period, tuition increases for the academic years 19 
and 1981-82 have been estimated as follows: 


| Increase by year (full-time undergraduate students): 
| [li 1979-80 
| 1980-81 
[i] 1981-82 


, te stv 
| Increase by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergradua 
dents) : 


met 
The University Center fee will be increased for the 1979 p 

and the academic year 1979-80. For students taking 11 9 fewe! 

hours, the fee will be $55.50 per semester. Students taking 

semester hours will pay $5.25 per semester hour. : 

| It is not possible to project future economic data with ci 

| creases outlined above are merely estimates based on peri incre? 


certainty. 


and should in no way be interpreted as fixed limits on ae put it 1$ 5.4 £o th 

University hopes to keep tuition increases as low as possib in the 1% eh ta g 

to maintain a sound financial basis. Economic conditions e been Cs M 

particularly as they affect private educational institutions, ym hy " 

| variable, and significant increases in tuition in excess O “Tuit 
be required. UM 

"m. out M 

didis ; semester ™ den 

A student who drops a chemistry course before the end of the t 


laboratory at the next regular laboratory period. 
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PAYMENT OF FEES 


hg 5 Permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all 
^ oe Tuition and fees for each semester are due and payable in 
ice of the Cashier at the time of each registration. Checks and 
"d orders should be made out to George Washington University, 
ty E Identification number in the upper left-hand comer. — 
tou Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
E" for tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A stu- 
With tor sıx semester hours or more may sign a deferred payment 
Um the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration per- 
E of one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees pay- 
~ce) at the time of registration and the remaining half on or be- 
1978 (for the fall semester ) and March 7, 1979 (for the 
Interest at the rate of eight per cent per annum on the un- 
be charged from the date of registration to the date payment 


ceiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 
pe. or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to sign 
ay vf contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the 
* tuition awards by $750 or more. Under such circumstances the 

© Permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the student 
E légistration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred pay- 


bag fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 
À Per annum. Accounts which become 30 di 's past due will be 
! “umbered. In the event a student’s account is financially encum- 
"dent forfeits his right to the use of deferred payment contracts in 
ers, ànd the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to 
ès, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other 
"mation until the account is settled financially. Financial settle- 
mite Payment in full of all amounts due the University in addi- 
ncia] reinstatement fee of $35. 


it ting courses are Subject to all fees charged to students regis- 


D AND DEFERRED PAYMENT PLANS FOR PARENTS 


rcia] Programs for parents who wish to pay for college on a 
ate Available. Terms and conditions vary, but most provide a life 
, 1 the contract. For specific details and applications, address 
“Ollowing: 
dU-Checy, Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 
Right Insured tion Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue, 
ass. 02100 
lan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 
ity’ H = 7 x : . . 
ty's Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain a supply 
.T these various programs, but will be happy to provide guid- 
“nd parents, 


v 


‘44464 
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| | Special Columbian College of Arts and Sciences departmental examination 
| for each course to qualify for receiving credit (advanced standing — 4 
waiver of requirement, or both ............. eene ttn ennt tttm $l 
For each waiver examination to qualify for advanced placement «.- ki 


English test for international students (when required) WT roS 
Laboratory checkout fee, for failure to check out of chemistry laboratory — y 
by the date deadline set by the instructor* ......... NEM nii 
| Transcript tee, tor each transcript ot FOCOTG EEEE OOE 
| If two or more transcripts are requested at the same time, fee f 
| of the first two copies is $2 each; fee for additional copy... 
Replacement of lost or stolen picture identification card..." det! 
tles each 9 w 


or each 1 


Registration for on-campus courses in the University enti 
| the following University privileges: (1) the services of the Student ? "m. 
| Career Services Office; (2) the use of the University Library; (3) T 
privileges; (4) admission to all athletic contests, unless otherwise SPa isst 
subscription to the University Hatchet, the student newspaper; ( ail 

| University debates; (7) medical attention as described under pc js 
Service. These privileges terminate when the student withdraws or! 
from the University. 


PROJECTED TUITION AND FEE INCREASES FOR 1979-9? , 
4 
alisically gd 


In order that students and their parents may plan more T€ 
four-year period, tuition increases for the academic years 
and 1981-82 have been estimated as follows: 


Increase by year (full-time undergraduate students): d^ 
: 1979-80 2 
1980-81 a 
| Increase by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate $ 
| | dents) : 1 
197980... mcer AO A AAA 


| The University Center fee will be increased for th 

| ' and the academic year 1979-80. For students taking 11 fewe! tbe 

| l hours, the fee will be $55.50 per semester. Students taking 

) semester hours will pay $5.25 per semester hour. 
It is not possible to project future economic 

creases outlined above are merely estimates based on presen incre 


int: Th 
data with cert uns 


and should in no way be interpreted as fixed limits on Leo 

University hopes to keep tuition increases as low as possib s 

to maintain a sound financial basis. Economic conditions in exit 

particularly as they affect private educational institutions, n jimils 
I! variable, and significant increases in tuition in excess © the 

be required. 


| COMPE 
* A student who drops a chemistry course before the end of the s$ 
laboratory at the next regular laboratory period 
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PAYMENT OF FEES 


Am ^ ` 
pe COMES to complete registration or attend classes until all 
Uthe Office Tuition and fees for each semester are due and payable in 
l money E of the Cashier at the time of each registration. C hecks and 
Is stude orders should be made out to George W ashington University, 
M identification number in the upper left-hand comer. — — 
hap apenas Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
istered > tor tuition, various fees, and room and board charges. A stu- 
With pres semester hours or more may sign a deferred payment 
1 Pm the Student Accounts Office at the time of each registration per- 
- of one-half of the total tuition and fees (except for fees pay- 
be ce) at the time of registration and the remaining half on or be- 
tal 25, 1978 (for the fall semester), and March 7, 1979 (for the 
[CE Interest at the rate of eight per cent per annum on the un- 
k C6 will be charged from the date of registration to the date payment 


Tte 
| 


è 

m eiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 
Mame or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to sign 
Po the ee contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed the 
x May E awards by $750 or more. Under such circumstances the 
Mns of permitted to pay one-half of the amount due from the student 
Unt registration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred pay- 


Tact, 

N 
" ^M fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
Per cent late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge of 
lly = Per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be 
the emapabese In the event a student’s account is financially encum- 
ene ent forfeits his right to the use of deferred payment contracts in 
ij. "ers, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to 
hi, ades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other 
fvi s, mation until the account is settled financially. Financial settle- 
fo, ,"Quire payment in full of all amounts due the University in addi- 
i, àncial reinstatement fee of $35. 
| ] to students regis- 


W * auditi D N H , » nh: 
by. *üditing courses are subject to all fees charged 
Credit 


PAID AND DEFERRED PAYMENT PLANS FOR PARENTS 


Ñ 

OMmerci 
DY bagi. cial programs for parents who wish to 
qu. hall available. Terms and conditions vary, 
Mo te, in the contract. For specific details and applic 
" * following: 


pay for college on a 
but most provide a life 
ations, address 


targ 
T. 'u-Check Plan, 2nd and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 19106 
NH C. Knight Insured Tuition Payment Plan, 6 St. James Avenue, 
leq, Mass. 02100 
U E Plan, Inc., Concord, N.H. 03301 

bets Office of Student Financial Aid does not maintain a supply 
yg.) for these various programs, but will be happy to provide guid- 


st 
i 
nts and parents. 
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WITHDRAWALS AND REFUNDS* 


are made by completing the George Washington University Change ^ 
Y 0 the ap 


tainable in Room 103, Tompkins Hall), securing the approval atf 


; : 1 A : - t " $$ sch 
Applications for withdrawal from the University or for change In ie Slip d 


VS ; t sigh 
ate faculty, and submitting the form to Room 103 for the Jeeta 
Notification to an instructor is not an acceptable notice (see 
pages 194—95.) 

Withdrawal and Change in Course Status with 
dents 


Courses may be dropped by undergraduate and graduate stu o 

academic penalty only during the 28 days following the first eh Ass 

with the approval of the instructor, the student's adviser, and t 

Dean. p vice 
The status of a course may not be changed from credit to audit 0 | 

after the 28th day after classes have started for the semester. , rogat E 
For other regulations governing withdrawal and changes 10 P 

pages 194-95. ne et 
In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellation, | NT. 

tuition charges and fees will be made in accordance wi 

schedule for the fall and spring semesters: 


1. Complete withdrawal from the University: 

Fall Semester 90 » 
Withdrawal dated on or before September 8, 1978... 75 pf 
Withdrawal dated September 11 to September 22, 1978... 50 pi 
Withdrawal dated September 25, to October 6, 1978... none 
Withdrawal dated after October 6, 1978... 

Spring Semester 90 p 
Withdrawal dated on or before January 19, 1979... 15 pt 
Withdrawal dated January 22 to February 2, 1979..." "T 
Withdrawal dated February 5 to February 16, 1979..." none 
Withdrawal dated after February 16, 1979... * or pori 

2. For a change in status from full-time to part-time student OT iffe 


lies to the © ooi 
oe djusted program ^ 


drawal by a part-time student, the above sched 
in charges between the original program and the a A 
ing in effect. ops ? 

K Pah enrolled in an undergraduate full-time program who drt 
a course and continues to be in a full-time program will E 
adjustments of tuition made other than those involving rod se este! 

4. A student who is granted military leave before completing he <chedul 
receive credits for current charges in accordance W! bove): 
complete withdrawal from the University (see No. }; funded to d 
made in excess of the nonrefundable balance will be T€ : deferred “fl 
dent. The nonrefundable balance will be maintained as 2 «ry E" 
for use by the student upon return to the University (see 
page 197). 

5. Regulations governing student withdrawals as they relat 


è e e e 
and food service charges are contained in the specific jn he d 
4 
essions are sated 


i 
to res 
v arran 


* Regulations concerning withdrawals and refunds for the Summer S 
Sessions Sehedule of Classes. 


FINANCIAL AID 


"** will tuition be refunded or reduced because of absence from 


m i H . . . . 
E: applies only to the semester for which a registration charge is in- 
i Will not be credited to another semester (exception: students grant- 
leave, see page 197). 


"ri i 1 £ ] p " 7 " 
Nation to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given 


M 
d ^ 9 does not have a clear financial record. 
Q $ are encouraged to provide their own cash funds until they can make 


Ta - : 
lràangements in the community. 


Financial Aid* 
FOR UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 


; W . * 

l'ai; ASHINGTON UNIVERSITY offers a program of financial assistance of 
eu lpes: awards for academic achievement without reference to finan- 
|» Slances--honor scholarships; and scholarships, grants, loans, and 


, at based upon demonstrated financial need. 
ipi elolarships.— George Washington University honor scholarships of 
: d entirely upon academic achievement 


Ment; for the academic year bz fresh 
resn- 


wd Without regard to financial need are restricted to incoming 
hj, " *Xtremely limited in number. 
» ne Aid.—The University offers extensive programs of scholas, 
Mes ; and employment based upon demonstrated need. The Veiren y 
Ora in the National Direct Student Loan, Basic Educational Oppor- 
¥ Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant, and the College 
Ni,» Programs, 
Lets and supporting credentials for financial aid must be filed Py Feb- 
st €ting freshmen) or March 1 (enrolled undergraduate or entering 
( nis) preceding the academic year of the award for the fall semes- 
ir, mber 1 for the spring semester; and by April 1 for the summer 
iy audent must reapply for financial aid each year. 1 ; 
ML « Information concerning financial assistance 1S contained in the 
al student Financial Aid," which is available at the Office of Student 
» George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 
I 


5 and Grants 


| 


i ips F. . . ant 
Nite are awarded for the academic year unless otherwise specified and 
t 


in equal parts for each semester. Each holder must carry à full 
Ww academic work during the period for which the scholarship is 
fy 


lowin 
hes PPlie 
M Stu 
lck 
Tan d 


? scholarships are limited to students in the School of Engineer- 
= Science. The University offers many others which are open to 
ents, 

Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (1959)—Bequest of 
"itten for scholarship assistance to students entering the School of 


Ww 
Vp 


ion a 
x ee 32-193. 
tion, Oncerning financial aid for students from foreign countries, see pages. l’ as ye 

Students are eligible for consideration only if they were enrolled in this Jniversity 


tn i i h y 
" folios hours in the immediately preceding spring semester or have applied for finan 
ing fa 


Y 


all semester 
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un 
Engineering and Applied Science who would not otherwise be able d 
such professional study. Available for undergraduate and graduate vi 
American Association of Cost Engineers Scholarship (1977) " 
by American Association of Cost Engineers for scholarship assistanc? jh 
time student, graduate or undergraduate, majoring in a curriculum 
cludes courses related to cost engineering. a M- 
Henry Harding Carter Scholarship (1896).- -Established by ing 
in memory of her husband to aid a deserving student who is prepa de 
civil engineering profession. Available to students working towar 
of Bachelor of Science (Civil Engineering). p. É 
Henry Parsons Erwin Scholarship (1955).— -Established by Helen PL 
a memorial to her husband, a former Trustee of the University. : 
arship for a student in Engineering and Applied Science. -EÉ Gi 
Louis E. Giles Memorial Scholarships (1966).—Bequest of Susie MT. 
honor and memory of her husband for scholarships to undergraduat e ff 
uate students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science requ 
cial assistance. TE. 
The George Hyman Construction Company Scholarships (19/ 
lished by the George Hyman Construction Company to 
preparing for the civil engineering profession. These par 
uate scholarships begin in the fall semester and extend for four ye 
the holder maintains a B average based upon a full course loa 
degree in civil engineering and continues to be in financial need. |, ( 
National Fund for Minority Engineering Students ScholarshiP 
Scholarship for minority students who require financial assis 
good academic standing. _ 
George Washington University Board of Trustees Scholarships: oth 
partial tuition undergraduate scholarships which begin in the fa aio! 
extend for four successive academic years, provided the holder ™ p? 


r$, 
odit 
ist 
"m. 


tance 


curriculum leading to a Bachelor's degree. 


FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Scholarships, Fellowships, Assistantships fof 
The George Washington University program of financial assistan® cho 
students includes assistantships, fellowships, traineeships, T? ication 
research appointments, part-time employment, and loans. APP 

mission to graduate study is a prerequisite for consideration. , . fe 


fo 


Application and correspondence concerning assistantsh! the pe 
traineeships, or graduate scholarships should be sent directly tO ingo 
hin " 


School and addressed to George Washington University, ting i 
20052. Unless otherwise specified, the application and suppor aca 
should be submitted not later than February 1 preceding the 
for which the award is made. 59) á 
Frederick Albert and Alma Hand Britten Scholarships (19977. i 
American Association of Cost Engineers Scholarship (197 p* 
Paul H. and Margaret M. deMaine Scholarships (1967).— di comt, 
scholarships for graduate students whose research involves the = emi? a 
Inquiries should be made to the Director of the Center for Ac? 
ministrative Computing of the University. 


regot 
ASIA ASS 
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"NI " 

Ij; Cle Memorial Scholarships (1966).—See above. : 

M jamma Scholarship Endowment Fund (1968).—Established by 

h, capter of Phi Delta Gamma, national fraternity for graduate women. 
lu momen students. 

Ne de pence Foundation Graduate Fellowships.- -Fellowships leading to 

hat ~on in the mathematical, physical, medical, biological, engineering, 

k, es, and in the history and philosophy of science; providing 
ius o stipends. Open to students who have been admitted to grad- 
Applies who have completed less than one calendar year of graduate 
E n should be made to the Fellowship Office, National Re- 
UM il, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20418. 


. os 
h se Or in conducting ind 
qM range up to $8,500, depending on the status of th 
lone Ie of the appointment (9-12 months). Further information and 

Rm re available from Director, Institute for Management Science and 
"i & School of Engineering and Applied Science, George Washington 
Rog, Washington, D.C. 20052. 

à SSistantships in Engineering Administration —Available to gradu- 

M tow Ngineering Administration program. Research Assistants are 
hi E 20 hours a week conducting research in support of an estab- 
C e program. Stipends range up to $8,500 depending on the status 
tion po the tenure of the appointment (9-12 months). Further 
"tino Ad applications are available from the Chairman, Department of 
Me ch Ministration. 
» Scholar Assistantships, G WU—NASA-Langley Program.—See 
de 
hp, Attistaniships. Available to graduate students and seniors in any 
sige Interested in working with the student personnel program in Uni- 
“Of hr halls. Specific duties vary with the position, but basically 
Slade Dseling, advising student groups, and administration. Remunera- 
h ^5 full tuition and a furnished room for the academic year. All 


e : | 
Part-time, and staff members must enroll as full-time students in 
d before March 


ector of 


Santi 
he : 8 Programs. The application should be complete 


i ^ : í 
formation may be obtained from the Office of the Dir 


SPONSORED AWARDS FOR GRADUATE STUDY 


0 

x ip Barding awards sponsored by foundations, professional and 
| is m, industries, and others which may be used in support of grad- 
W. p ailable at the Graduate Fellowship Information Center, 2025 
eed students enrolled at George Washington University. Informa- 

I s ie ailable on distinguished programs such as the Rhodes, Marshall, 
m nce Foundation, Fulbright, Rotary International, and Danforth as 


'Y others, 
ke inquiries 


mei ow 
vance for application vary, qualified students should ma 
© of the year of planned graduate study. 
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LOAN FUNDS 


Several loan funds are available to students in the University 1? " 
with the qualifications specified by the donors. Two loan progra aval 
to students in the School of Engineering and Applied Science ice d 
Students should direct inquiries to and file applications with the OF 

dent Financial Aid. Applications for the National Direct Student jete 
be filed no later than April 1 for the following academic year. lable i 
mation is contained in the pamphlet, “Student Financial Aid," ava j 
Office of Student Financial Aid, George Washington University, 


D.C. 20052, ped Y! 
Warren Stickler Memorial Loan Fund (1966).—A fund establis is? 
Stickler 


Precision Measurements Association as a memorial to Warren 9 
able to engineering students. 

John Brewster Willis, Jr., Loan Fund in Mechanical En 
lished by Mrs. William L. Lane as a memorial to her nephew, 
Willis, Jr. Available to Mechanical Engineering students (gradu 
graduate) who are primarily interested in aeronautics. 


gineering: 
John 
ate 0 


j 
he . sone at the UP 
[wo short-term emergency loan funds are also available r^s of 
Information concerning these funds is available from the O 


Financial Aid. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


The University participates in the College Work-Study Program’ i 
should be addressed to the Office of Student Financial Aid. In ? 

Student and Alumni Career Services Office maintains a registry of " 
and part-time positions available in the Washington area for underg" 


graduate students. Alumni 
After registration; students may apply at the Student and inte i 
Services Office, Woodhull House, 2033 G Street, N.W., for 


referrals to positions for which they are qualified. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


Undergraduate international students with proven financ! 


. , 5 E iversitY 
pleted one semester of full-time work (15 hours) at this à ships 
average are eligible to apply for the Board of Trustees Schola see inst 


ships are awarded in the spring for the following academic year. 

for applying for undergraduate financial aid, page 189. universi? i 
Limited awards for graduate teaching assistantships and tor 1 

ships are the responsibility of the chairman of the departmen fellow m 

school in which the degree is to be earned. Work as a teac ing 

excellent knowledge of English—both spoken and written. stu 


-anal 
. ation? 
: , internat? ops 
Long-term loan funds for undergraduate and graduate in roo 


. . ° é P | n- 
are limited in amount and are available only to those foreig 


Af tA ASS 


"a". = oS 


(A420 4 


SA 


ctm mM 


— 
F444 0 0 6, 
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Stablishe ; 

tur shed resident status in the United States through the Immigration 
alization Service, 

nts ia e. " $ 

E wish to study in the United States should have available suf- 

or p to cover expenses for one full year before attempting to enter a 

Ma Eom. The cost at this University for one academic year (Sep- 
A IS approximately $6,000. This estimate includes room and board, 
ü $, clothes, and incidental expenses; no travel, holiday, or medical 
Te included. 


ine, 47° Memorial Award.—Established by many friends of Pro- 
Me ang ^ awarded annually to a graduating senior of the School of En- 
üde signifi pplied Science who is nominated by his fellow students as hav- 
plien cant contributions to the students in the School of Engineering 
4 Science and to the School and University. 
E Activities Award.—A plaque awarded annually by Gamma 
le most © the senior in the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
Outstanding record in activities for the entire period of attend- 


nM 

ls iler Prize in Materials Testing.—4A one-year membership in the 
Nien, | tY for Testing Materials awarded to the upper division or grad- 
in engineering who submits the best reports on tests in the mate- 


oratori t 
ii Mes course with preference given to prestressed concrete tests. 

Of Eno; ; ; | uw 
ae f Engineering and Applied Science Distinguished Scholar.—An 


Orde . cog pst 
Yi ped annually by the Faculty of the School of Engineering and Ap- 
Ment’, to the senior who graduates with the highest scholastic standing. 
t. name is engraved on a plaque displayed in Tompkins Hall of En- 


Regulations 


T 
1 to compOLLED in the School of Engineering and Applied Science is 

lide Orm to the following regulations. 
IM Who Withdraws or is suspended, or who, for any other reason, is 
| Work o the University for one semester or more, may re-enter and 
dum, nly under the regulations and requirements in force at the 

d 

a ent knowingly makes a false statement or conceals material informa- 
Ut t e ation for admission, registration card, or any other University 
M after E registration may be canceled. If such falsification is 
ent * student has established an academic record at the Univer- 
May be subject to dismissal from the University. Such a stu- 
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PR- se 
dent will be ineligible (except by special action of the Faculty) fof ii 


registration in the University. 


ACADEMIC DISHONESTY 


u^ i F i (ear abl 
Ihe University community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must est vf 


ish of 
ij^ 
maintain guidelines of academic behavior. All members of the comm " 
expected to exhibit honesty and competence in their academic Wo 

ing students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves WI? ing 


k 
Members of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the 
academic procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deliber 
to act in accordance with such procedures will be considered academ! 
esty. Acts of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intell 
against the community and will be prosecuted through the proper 
channels. be 0 
Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty Cf de 
from the following officers: all department chairmen, all academic 
the Vice President for Academic Affairs. 


d 
aminations. 
e 


: ui 
a Ras t 
use of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and 
ti 
al 


ectu 
Us! 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


versity are subject to the provisions of the Statement of Student ios O 
Responsibilities which outlines student freedoms and responsibilit ) 
duct, the Judicial System for Non-Academic Student Discipline, 1 
policies and regulations as adopted and promulgated by approp of ! 
sity authorities. Copies of these documents may be obtained at 0 of 
the Vice President for Student Affairs. Sanctions for violation © al 
lations may include permanent expulsion from the University W " 
enrollment in another college or university difficult. Regulations of S 
ments applicable only to a particular program, facility OF de M^ 
may not be published generally, but such regulations or requirem m 
published in a manner reasonably calculated to inform affected stv 


ý 

ington 
All students upon enrolling and while attending The George Washing gA 
ri 

d 

W 


Ý 


. 


CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDY d 


: stud, 
A student may not make any changes in approved program E s re 4 
the approval of the Associate Dean. Requests for change in € A 


must be made on a form provided in the School office. mesteh A 
During the seven days following the first day of classes of a se instr d 
may be added to the student's program with the approval o he 
faculty adviser, and the Associate Dean. N 

Ñ 


y 


WITHDRAWAL 


NN 
wb t 
: ^ : Jnivefs ^, a d 
A student who withdraws or is otherwise absent from m stude 
e" im 


semester or more must apply for readmission. If readmitte jg at th 
tinues work under the requirements and regulations in forc 
readmission. 
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Ons for withdrawal from the University or for change in class sched- 
Natio made in person or in writing to the individuals indicated below. 
n to an instructor is not an acceptable notice. 
Wy ] 
l Withdrawal 
8 mav 
tic may be dropped by undergraduate and graduate students without 
penalty only during the 28 days following the first day of classes, 
Pproval of the instructor, the student’s adviser, and the Associate 


Mithdraw a) 


va from any course without academic penalty after the 28th day 
^ k first day of classes of a semester may be granted with the ap- 
twp; Instructor, the student's adviser, the chairman of the depart- 
Mns the student is enrolled, and the / sociate Dean. Requests for 
Mate ^im must be submitted to the Associate Dean's office on the 
may E and must be accompanied by a drop-add slip. Late with- 
* e granted only under the following conditions: 
lie “quest Is made necessary by exceptional circumstances such as cer- 
ku ana absence or forced absence caused by work-related require- 
3 
Mi, E date of the request, the grades in all courses involved are C or 
fae T graduate students, and D or better for undergraduate students. 
5, financial regulations governing withdrawal remain in full effect. 


k Course Status 
Ok course may not be changed from credit to audit or vice-versa 
ition ay after classes have started for the semester. 
~ IS charged for courses dropped without the approval of the 
) TA Such unauthorized withdrawal will result in the recording of a 
Vill n Or the course or courses. Permission to withdraw from the Uni- 
Ot be granted to a student who does not have a clear financial 


CREDIT 
given 
“Wireg 
h, 


Only after registration for a course and satisfactory completion 
MA Work, or upon the granting of advanced standing. i 

ithe Person who has been admitted to the University may be regis- 
|, 4. Permission of the instructor, as an auditor in a class (no academ- 
Made auditor is not required to take active part or to pass examina- 
nt Who takes a course as an auditor may not repeat it later for 


Es 
Nn request the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree 
lS ren, ce sheet showing the amount of work completed and the re- 
if the aning to be met for the degree. A second balance sheet is is- 
Student changes major or degree objectives. 


Ssi 
i Transfer Credit 


Who py. 
iq, Plans to attend another institution and apply credit so earned 
lon from this University must first secure the written approval 
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for! 
san, on 4 

of the adviser, the department chairman, and the Associate pap 
available in room 103, Tompkins Hall. In no event will credit 1n exe 


might be earned in a similar period in this University be recogni 


TRANSCRIPTS OF RECORD 


Official transcripts of student records are issued on written request y od 
dent or former student who has paid all charges, including any s cii 
installments, due the University at the time of the request. A fee of $21 
for each transcript. When more than two transcripts are ordered at «o fet 
time, a $2 fee is charged for each of the first two transcripts and à MU 
, ssu“ | 


s i . : 2 i 
charged for each additional transcript. Partial transcripts are not 


CONTINUOUS REGISTRATION 


, wti 

: : soistration 

Degree candidates are expected to maintain continuous registri P 
degree requirements are satisfied. Students who have complete strai 
requirements (including the thesis) must maintain continuous reg j 


Ht LA! 
paying the "continuous registration" fee (see page 185). By failing Tg e 
for one semester or more, the student breaks registration and MUS ,, gf 
mitted. The procedure for readmission to the graduate programs 1$ 
as that for undergraduates (see page 15.) A readmitted stu enhi 
the regulations and requirements in force at the time of readmisslo " af 

Students must be registered during the summer if they are "2 
are taking required examinations, are receiving guidance On o K 


; t the © er 
sertations, or are expecting to graduate at the end of the Summ i 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS à 
e MR 
i ; st have 
To be recommended by the faculty for graduation a student mus NS 
admission requirements of the School; completed satisfactorily ich tht 


: i 
‘ soree fot m 4 
curriculum, residence, and other requirements for the degree for ity: m 
Univers" past 


dent is registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the “? n" fee 
; ~ sgistratio 

tration, either for course work or on the “continuous registra ich 

required for the semester or summer session at the close of 


is to be conferred. tion” or \ 
Application for Graduation—An “Application for Gradus a 

be filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registr? complet 

Students 


semester or summer session of the senior or final year. d 
awarde 


gree requirements during the Summer Sessions will be 
formal convocation) dated September 30, provided they ha of reg ^ 


degree requirements and have applied for graduation as à pa d^ 
for the Summer Sessions. . , refus? vd t 

Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right d pee ud. 
fer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct ^" mu 
factory a qansíet^. Wl 

Student Records.—Information on the status of credit, , juati "ti 
awards, balance sheets, and other information relating tO y Xt 


obtained in room 103, Tompkins Hall. 


tet 
DUREE E 
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"a of C 
Oncentrati "oi , : 
CN E uration Certificate. —Upon successful completion of the Mas- 
m * Student, by means of a written request to the appropriate depart- 
an, may obtain a certificate indicating the area of concentrati 


THE LIBRARY 


len. 
j iy, Bistered in the University have the privilege of using the Uni- 
d Bod. ts stacks are open, and all students are welcome to browse. 
‘When iet approved enrollment for the current semester must be pre- 
in EM" are borrowed for outside use. j 
day a M for stack books is 14 days. A fine of 25 cents is charged 
Library o is overdue. Any book which circulates is subject to recall 
ene pe. needed for reserve or other use. Reserve books must be used 
"yn lir recu room when the Library is open, except that they may be 
l for Eeveaight use beginning at 8:30 p.m. A fine of 50 cents is 
ach hour or fraction thereof that a reserve book is overdue. 
denis dent are withheld until the library record is clear. d Mt 
leguata S the University Library are expected to be familiar with its 
“Ons, available at any of the Library’s service desks. 


MILITARY LEAVE 


t 

dy called to active duty may be granted military leave for the period of 
On yt presentation to the Dean of a copy of military orders and 
lof t $ Ch leave. The maintenance of “continuous registration” is not 
ion to arot 1 military leave; however, the student must apply for 
ment, » U niversity well in advance of the semester of expected re- 
Military E tuition and fees which are not refunded to the student at 

7 'eave is granted will be maintained as a deferred credit for the 


lacco 
unt z : : 
int and used upon return to the University. 


UNIVERSITY POLICY ON THE RELEASE OF 
STUDENT INFORMATION 


il 
licio 


Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institu- 


a 9e d “ 
3 80verning access to and release of student education records 
è ity educational institutions which are recipients of federal funds. 
Ust: Complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such insti- 


access to education records directly related to them; 

an Opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records as 
eading, or otherwise inappropriate; 

er e Student's written consent before releasing information from 
h Ucation records to persons outside the University, except as 
Y the Act and except for directory information as indicated 
cop mation may be furnished to a student's ents without such 
lene. oy only upon certification of the student's financial de- 


tive ~ 
Or 
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: i e dors reles 
4. Comply with a judicial order or a lawfully issued subpoena " 


student's record, notifying the student of such action. n reg 

rhe University will release the following directory information rn dit 
name, local address; telephone number; name and address of next e: d l 
of attendance; school, college, or division of enrollment; field of stu Yi 
hours earned; degrees earned; honors received: participation in OP. il 
and activities chartered or otherwise established by the University : t 
intercollegiate athletics); and height and weight of members of ath " 
A student who does not wish such directory information release \ 
written notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar. of gull 
Copies of the University's full policy statement on the release f 


information may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar. N 

f 

RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS ! 
des! 

The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude any su d 


er! à : 1 interes ue 
the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the 109^ 


student or the University, the University Administration deems ! h 
f 
, 
RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES $ 
X 


he 

nora N am rve VG, 
The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions rons W t 
to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regula ih 
into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. W 


RIGHT TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


Beh un : rams 
The right is reserved by the University to make changes in prog 
notice whenever circumstances warrant such changes. | 


PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITY W 
a m 

The University is not responsible for the loss of personal proper e Ni 
Found” Office is located on campus in the Safety and Security N 
al 

f C. 

[* 

UNIVERSITY POLICY ON DRUGS i y 
PT A 

í i ations N 

The University cannot condone violations of law, including vigs, Mena ' 
laws which proscribe possession, use, sale, or distribution of ction whit Ar 
the academic community should know that administrative pi pri qi 
include dismissal from the residence halls, revocation of 2 order adi i 


suspension or dismissal from the University, may be taken tha 
the interests of the University and the rights of others. 


te x (#4224 


o 
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ADMINISTRATIVE COMPUTING 


Consortium of Universities of the Washington 


E Metropolitan Area, Inc. 


Ny 
yop SITIES IN WASHINGTON, D.C.—American University, Catholic Uni- 
"| Univ George Washington University, Georgetown University, and 
le ope are associated in a Consortium through which they co- 
1 48 Of their respective facilities; Gallaudet College, Mount Vernon 
Trinity College are associate members of the Consortium. Stu- 
d programs leading to degrees in any one of these institutions 
nity to select from the combined offerings of all the particular 

best meet their needs. 

Is limited to campus degree candidates. The following, how- 
luded: students in Canon Law, Dentistry, Medicine, and Theology. 
| are also excluded from participation, except for candidates for 
lig; Master of Laws at George Washington University and George- 


(à, courses invoiving private instruction (as in music or art) or tutorial 
Pecial fee is charged, this fee is not covered by the Consortium 
le Bn be paid by the individual student to the institution adminis- 
Ds (ROT A student interested in registering for Reserve Officer Train- 
* stude C) courses should consult the Registrar at the institution in 
| Dt is enrolled. 
ti E encouraged to study the announcements of programs of all the 
stitutions. See pages 183-84 for more information concerning 


ition Consortium courses. r : 

Orms and instructions are available from the registrar and in 

^. 9mpkins Hall. Students register and pay tuition at their own institu- 
nSOrtium courses; course fees are payable to the visited institutions. 


Center for Academic and Administrative Computing 


o ACADEMIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE COMPUTING is located on the 
Artie aes Hall, 2023 G St., N.W. The computer and other opera- 
dn zu are located on the first floor of Stuart Hall, 2013 G 
leur acilities normally are available 24 hours a day, seven days a 
à ified faculty, staff, and students. 

beg vies computational facilities, conducts seminars, consults 
Ih Provides operational assistance as required. The Center 
er E 148 (OS VS1) central processing unit and a PDP 11 
Hn - provides terminal and card remote-job-entry to the 
“= sa full range of compilers and application software packages. 
" damming courses are offered by the School of Government 
ministration, the Department of Statistics, and the School of 
Applied Science. In addition, many other departments offer 


utili : 
ize the computer as a research adjunct to course work. 
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The Speech and Hearing Clinic | — 


THE SPEECH AND HEARING CLINIC offers diagnostic and remedial work f 
dren and adults with such communication difficulties as stuttering, isp 
palate speech, and cerebral-palsied speech; and with voice, articuli 
hearing problems. Diagnostic and remedial work is also available e 
with nonstandard language usage due to such conditions as hearing 
damage, mental retardation, and environmental factors. E- 

Fees.—The fee for an initial evaluation is $35. Fees for additio 
ized testing are dependent on the testing involved. The fees for 
speech or hearing therapy range from $4 to $25 a session. Fees?" 
for full-time students enrolled in the University and for persons rece" 
therapy. Fees are payable at the Office of the Cashier. 


The Reading Center 


THE READING CENTER Offers individual diagnostic and corrective em 
levels: primary, elementary, secondary, and adult. In addition, SP p? 
improvement classes are conducted for high school and college StU 
as other adults. inf 
A complete diagnosis includes psychological tests; vision, but 
nance, and spelling tests; and various types of reading achieveme? i 
tude tests. Results are interpreted, and a written report is prese" 
ference with the parents or the individual. den 
The special reading improvement classes for high school stv”, 
students, and other adults are offered throughout the year at stat? pih 
Emphasis is placed on improvement of vocabulary, speed, compl T 
study skills. Instruction in spelling is also provided as needed. Meg 
such as the tachistoscope, rate accelerator, and controlled reader 
for increasing speed of comprehension, e ji 
Fees.—The fee for individual diagnosis is $125; for individus d 
$15 a lesson; for semi-individual instruction, $11 a lesson; for "adi 
small groups, secondary level, $250 for 15 two-hour lessons. 
(15 two-hour sessions) are offered for adults, $225; for full-time af 
ington University students and alumni, $90. Full-time employe ,U 
the Center regarding special fees. All fees are payable in advance 
ing Center. stu 
Reading instruction is required for first-year undergraduate 
insufficient reading skills who are taking English 9. 


As 

MN 

“Un 

Veterans Benefits A 
NW T 

THE VETERANS COUNSELOR IN Luther Rice Hall, 2121 Eye d to, 


students entitled to educational benefits as veterans, widows 


i “ef 
DARE I 
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EE 
le. ally disabled veterans with any problems which may arise con- 
Utada benefits. This Office also processes certification of enrollment 
E ~ce to the Veterans’ Administration so that monthly allowances will 


Q 

1 feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or dependents of vet- 
consult with the veterans counselor prior to submitting application 
ns Administration. All such students should obtain the instruction 
Y the veterans counselor, which sets forth requirements to be 
^ certification of enrollment can be made to the Veterans’ Admin- 

^. includes other information of general interest. | 
QU Administration is at 941 N. Capitol St., N.E., Washington, 


*For Further Information" 


— 


“ay le aA MATION” is a student-operated undergraduate academic re- 
106/307 ms located on the third floor of the Library, by the stacks, in 
* for wi Further Information" serves undergraduates as a clear- 
| staffed E emic information and as a center for peer advising. The 
Bs y undergraduates who provide assistance to students seeking 
ils ters ranging from schedule planning and course selection to 


pring registration, peer advisers are also available on the first 
Hall to offer new and returning students individual academic 
ration assistance. 


Alumni Associations 
THE GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


* THIS ASSOCIATION are to unite the graduates who wish to 
s for charitable, educational, literary, and scientific purposes, 
the general welfare of the University. 
“FS are those who have enrolled in any school of the Uni- 
à Ene Univ ersity in good standing, or any person who is 
t of the r of the teaching, research, or administrative staff of the 
are life Board of Trustees of the University. Active members are 
Sociatio members of the George Washington University General 
e or "d the Alumni Association of any school of the University, 
C. Eon to the George Washington University Fund. 
CUpatign a to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of ad- 
© Of „and to supply information with regard to their fellow 
o. located in Alumni House, 714 21st St, N.W., George 
sity, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


mo 
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THE ENGINEER ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF THE 
| | GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, INC. 


ri 
| The Engineer Alumni Association was organized in 1936 and incorpo 
| 1963 to coordinate with the General Alumni Association those acti" m 
| mary interest to the engineering alumnus. The objectives of the Asm (0 
to provide the link between the graduates and faculty of the Schori í 
promote the general welfare of the School of Engineering and Appi 
and of the University, to foster activities of the engineering organiza ^ p 
| nized by the University, and to advance the engineering profession di 
| In 1966 a board of directors, comprised of 15 elected mem in 
Association and the Engineers' representatives serving on the Gov 
of the General Alumni Association, was established. The membe® Ø 
| board of directors was expanded in 1969 to include the Director of de 
lations and one representative each from the faculty of the School r 0 
dent body. Members of the Association are elected each year, prior n 


| meeting, to three-year board memberships as listed below: dh 
ing I0. 

Term Expiring 1978 Term Expiring 1979 Term Expir [^ 

| | Issa Khozeimeh Wesley G. Harris Richard N. " à 
|| Eric S. Mendelsohn Robert C. Haven Pastor he ~ 
Dudley J. Schwartz Norris C. Hekimian Richard J. M 

| John A. Sporidas Maureen R. Supple Harold Sang? JW 
| John L. Wolfgang i 


Representatives M. P. Hubbard William " 
| li Douglas L. Jones Faculty Representative Past ar jp i 
| John R. Manning Galip M. Arkilic John L. 
Bl Edward A. Wareham III 


Dni o. 
; , . ‘onal Dit qe 
General Alumni Association Student Representative Regional ol x 


: : aU Thy 
At the June meeting each year the board elects officers for its OP& ot 


| te 
| 1} et tatit Sn m k 
l| 
| the upcoming year. The officers for the year 1978—79 are dd m. f 
t 


President.—Richard J. Pronk, B.S. in Engr. 1958; 127 : 
| Bowie, Md. 20715 ing Rs, ^ 
| : $a , ling" R 

Vice President.—James Sinsabaugh, 1101 Oakcrest Rd. S. d: P 
| 22202 oi ti 
| | Secretary.—Pastor Farinas, M.E.A. 1972: 5 Bethayres Ct., R $ 

| 20855 j | 
| 51 ane, 
| Treasurer.—Eric S. Mendelsohn, B.S.C.E. 1967: 7728 Warbler La” Ay 
Md. 20855 l N 


i: 


*42¢f 
DRE E 


o 


STUDENT LIFE 


Op 

hi: OF THE VICE PRESIDENT FOR STUDENT AFFAIRS develops student 

w > policies, and procedures to complement the University's formal 

" pan. These acuvities are implemented through the offices of 

Porta Marvin Center, Counseling Center, Dean of Students, Educa- 

an Ey Program, Housing, International Students, Student Activities, 
umni Career Services, and Student Health Service. 


Student Services 


OFFICE OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 


! 
3 of the Dean of Students provides counseling and information for 
E in program development for the Division of Student Af- 
i Special Inator for Services for Handicapped Students works to assure 
eir a Services necessary for handicapped students to participate 
Unity academic programs are provided for them through University 
t va Tesources. Staff members are well-informed on University poli- 
Tlous student services provided on campus, enabling them to pro- 
id answers to many questions concerning general student life. 
ic E recommendation for students applying to graduate and pro- 
th tha > CaN be obtained from this office. The Dean of Students 
pce Adviser to International Students, the Director of the Counsel- 
Director of the Educational Opportunity Program, the Director 
Health Service, and the Director of the Student and Alumni 

Office in the implementation of their programs. 


HOUSING 


Dio Mation concerning the University’s residence halls is available 
or of Housing, George Washington University, Washington, 
taineg o Mation concerning off-campus housing near the University 
On to at this Office. ( : 
tceiye ^ University does not include a room reservation. The stu- 
Juge With his notification of acceptance, University residence hall 
the y Plication for residence hall space, and a declaration of intent 
ed b niversity. The application for residence hall space must be 
E à $100 nonrefundable deposit. The housing deposit is credited 
WA Semester's room charge. Rooms are leased for the academic 
Payment must be made by June 16 for the fall semester. 


es 
idence Hall Rates Per Person For Two Semesters* 


ls 
bri r 
ces and allocation and food service prices subject to change. 
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For Women: 

Strong Hall 
single room 
double room 
triple room 


For Men and Women: l 
Crawford Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors)— E 
double roOm .......« eere noon nonne essent 


Francis Scott Key Hall (limited to juniors and seniors) : 
apartment for two persons 
apartment for three persons ..........««eeeeenennnnnnnnnnnennnnnnmnnt 


Mitchell Hall (limited to sophomores, juniors, and seniors)— ‘ A 
single room .......... n nnn NEM den sannana aaa aaa | 
i f 
Madison Hall i 
double room .............- Ile speeesengootéoqqeseonsost esos EN h 
triple room ....... Ts OG TROL A REEE | 
Thurston Hall 
double room, triple room, large room for four 


suite for six, small room for four ..........«nm 


Food Service 
fod! 


-inate in the S3 
Resident freshmen and sophomores are required to participate in df k 
ice plan. Freshmen must participate in the seven-day, 19 meals Ped A 

t 


at the rate of $860* for the academic year. Sophomores may © the & 
e ‘ £ ‘ ceQ10* , 
19-meal plan or an “any 14 meals" per week plan for $810* for" se 
; , »" reek plan a? gi 
vear. Each plan, plus an additional "any 10 meals" per Wee " ents 
: aduate $ 
the academic year, is optional for junior, senior, and graduate "atiof 
service payment does not cover University intersession OT vac n 
All meal cards admit bearer to dining rooms in Thurston an M rit 
ck f 


and the second floor contract dining room in the Cloyd He Mari 
Meal cards may-also be used on a cash equivalency basis in the 
first floor cafeteria and Rathskeller. 

Students who observe the Jewish dietary laws can writ 
with the George Washington University Housing Offi 
B'rith Hillel Foundation Kosher Meal Plan. 


arit 
ng 


e to make ' 
ce regardi 


Munson Hall Apartments 

» ce 

i | 4ment hous? sf 

Munson Hall is a University owned and operated apartment ee of 

: Full-time gradua app (d 

Those wishing to fici 
a waiting list aP 


15 one-bedroom and 54 efficiency apartments. 
students are eligible to reside in Munson Hall. 
apartment should contact the Housing Office for 
leases are for 12 months. 


cmm e 214 d " hange- 
* Residence Hall prices and allocation und food service prices subject s 
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ud C ; 
d Guthridge Apartments 


Él ` 
(dita are University-ow ned, commercially operated buildings 
lich cam ue. Each building contains efficiency and one-bedroom 
Referrals ogee only to full-time graduate students on an “as available” 
tof ES the resident managers of these buildings are made by the 
è g when notice Is received of vacancies. Leases are executed 


* Tespecti 
ective : 
pective management companies and are on à month-to-month 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 


liess: 

ME Opportunity Program is designed to provide selected District 

ll and E - graduates and other qualified District residents with 

gree w »; support as well as academic assistance to help students 
work at George Washington University. The Program office 


led ; 
at 2 > a 
t2127 G Street, N.W. 
CLOYD HECK MARVIN CENTER 

ck Marvin Center serves as the campus community center, pro- 
, conveniences, and recreational and social opportunities for stu- 
Its wide range of facilities provides 
the University Program 
and by other student 


Y, staff, alumni, and guests. 
m variety of programs conducted by ! 
ülty ~ partments of drama, dance, and music; 
eo : 

ù By overning Board, representative of all segments of the Univer- 
* This pron important role in the day-to-day functioning of the 
tres ES works closely with the full-time staff in the development 
policies which provide a framework for the Center's opera- 


STUDENT HEALTH SERVICE 


located at 935 22nd St., 


by appointment from 9 a.m. 


Mans and ph dye | 
, Dm, ME nin assistants are available. 
* for EI through Friday. In addition, physician assistants are 

ary care to walk-in patients Monday through Friday from 5 to 
ay from 10 a.m. 


CM Saturday from 9 a.m. to 12 noon, and on Sund 
| Vti 
pi do, mereencies occurring during hours when the Student Health 
| for s "ET go to the Emergency Room of the University 
h (menm This arrangement is for emergency care only, and all 
s my bility of the student. 
NUT "- be currently enrolled on campus in the 
"hand — Health Service. Students who so desire may engage 
ii 3 pev of their own choice, but such students will be responsi- 
Student -annan The bills incurred from all services rendered outside 
M t Service (for example, X-ray work, laboratory work, and 
cialists or other outside physicians) are the responsibility of the 


University to receive 
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Health and Accident Insurance 


The Student Health Service has arranged for and endorsed grow f 
accident insurance, on an elective basis, for those students who A: 
other coverage. Interested students should consult the Student Healt 
Office. 


COUNSELING CENTER | 
„Jes Wo 
The Counseling Center works to enable students to overcome obstacles d 
hamper learning. The Center's services are offered to students and stă "T. 
clude (1) resolution of the individual's educational, vocational, or Pr esti 
flicts through short-term individual or group counseling, vocii assis | 
study skills remediation; (2) training of graduate students, residen "I 
and paraprofessionals; (3) consulting on mental health topics; be "T, 
velopment of new methods and programs to aid student growth, put 

seling through written communication, videotaped counselor skills tr 


interpersonal skills workshops. . ions testih . 
The Center administers the Miller Analogies Test, admisso nu 

. a ^ * p . ^ Y 
special assessments for business and industry. Through its Office el 


Services, the Counseling Center also provides vocational counseling ? 
tional programs to the greater Washington community. 30 patty Pg 
Students may request a cost-free interview from 9 a.m. to 4:7 P decl 
through Thursday, and 1 to 4:30 p.m. on Fridays. If the "eri | 
continue, a fee of $5 for full-time students ($15 for part-time Si patte 
appointment will be charged for short-term treatment. If @ ibe i 
called for, an additional $12 materials fee will be charged. HoweY 

cial need is a factor, fee adjustments can be made. 
The Counseling Center is located at 718 21st St., N.W. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT ADVISING OFFICE 


ud 

the 

Located in the International House at 2129 G St., N.W., the adi "t 
national Student Advising Office provides advising and counse fice is " 
of personal and academic concern and visa regulations. This © ity's jt 
consultation, information, and resource center for the Univers? | 
tional population. 


STUDENT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERVICES OFFICE oid 
cement vinh 


literature on occupations and employers, and current info 
ment employment, including testing dates and applic 
alumni may also use the office to establish credential Hk 19 atte ^ osi 
graduate schools and for employment. The office is open fron : each sem" R 
Monday through Friday, with evening hours scheduled during 
It is located at Woodhull House, 2033 G St., N.W. 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE 


nd 


ed recognizes the contribution that religion makes to the life of its 
IT v encourages them to participate in the various religious organiza- 
| E own choice. Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant bodies sponsor 
Ny TI Ps and form a link between the University and the religious com- 

© advisers of the religious organizations are available for counsel- 


LT 
dy 


tio uie " is : ; 
E" Services in various traditions are provided regularly for the Univer- 
Unity as announced. 


DAVIS-HODGKINS HOUSE 


Davis. 


ipii, odgkins House is the student center of the School of Engineering 
of d Science, providing lounges, reading rooms, and student organiza- 
House provides convenient, comfortable facilities for the ex- 


and good fellowship. 


i Student Activities 

of a 

A ; 

Dc Of the Vice President for Student Affairs, the Dean of Students, 

Mies T of the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, and the Director of Student 
"e responsible for all co-curricular phases of student life. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES OFFICE 


v 

T pment, campus leadership training, and participation in special proj- 

ts in the University community and the community at large. The 

X Ad a clearinghouse for activities information, registers and advises 
‘hs Senos, and informs the University community of activities and 
cti en à variety of weekly, monthly and annual publications. The 

for : ities Office is also responsible for coordinating the orientation pro- 
of p" Students. Students who want to participate in the extracurricular 

| Stud Niversity life should acquaint themselves with the facilities and staff 

nt Activities Office. 


ug 
en TE Lu qiie. sint ^ 

"de t Activities Office assists individual students and organizations in pro- 
by 

Se 


UNIVERSITY COMMITTEES AND ORGANIZATIONS 
TN 
: the 'ement is a motivating force in the governance of the University 
Otra x mmittee structure. This involvement has helped develop policies 
ity beneficial to the student population and to the total University 
Vin the E numerous committees on which students may serve are de- 
tudent Handbook, which is available in the Student Activities 
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Student Government 


The George Washington University Student Association (GWUSA 
prised of all full-time and part-time graduate, professional, and under? 
students who are registered for academic credit on campus. A body Fi 
and appointed individuals is responsible for representing the interests © tÓ 
at the University. Further information can be obtained from the 
ernment offices in the Marvin Center. 


THE ENGINEERS’ COUNCIL 

p 
The Engineers’ Council is the student governing body for the schon? ü 
neering and Applied Science, composed of elected representatives yii 
level class and from the graduate student body, from each student E f 
in the School, and the House Manager of the Davis-Hodgkins bod of! 
purpose of the Council is to provide liaison between the student 
School and the Faculty, Administration, and Student Government p n". 
versity in all matters affecting the general interests and welfare of ad 
body, the School, or the University. The Council is maintained na o 
the Engineers’ Council fee paid by each student in the School, b. 
the Engineers’ Mixers and the Engineers’ Ball. Council meetings 
all students in the School. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS F 
Students are encouraged to become involved with existing student ors 
or to initiate their own. The Student Handbook, available in the tu cat 
ties Office, lists approximately 150 organizations under the following i Je 
Academic; Professional; Honorary; International; Cultural; Politic 4M 
Service; Special Interest; Sports, Hobbies and Recreation; Religious i 
tative; and Social Fraternities and Sororities. More complete inform. Y 
these organizations can be obtained through the Student Activities voita 

The following is a representative list of organizations active at E g 
during 1978-79 of particular interest to students in the School Sher 
and Applied Science. More complete information on these and ot 
tions is available at the Student Activities Office. 


Honor Societies jh 


Sigma Xi.—A national scientific honor society, the purpose of oul 
encourage original investigation in science, pure and applied. f 
graduate students in the sciences are eligible for full membersh Pod wT 
graduates who have shown marked ability in research may be € ; 
ciate membership. 


^ 
a A 4 :c society: ,. ju 
Delta Sigma Rho-Tau Kappa Alpha.—A national forensic ^ Y 08 
Mortar Board.—A national society for juniors and seniors; 


ship, scholarship, and service. 
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V 

Be set Kappa. —A national society emphasizing leadership in extra- 
Tq à S. 

; a ema. —A national society established to encourage and reward 
ghi à LL and attainment, membership in which is limited to those fresh- 
» > an a scholastic average of at least 3.50 or the equivalent. 

ll ren national engineering honorary fraternity, the purpose of 
TM Cognize scholarship and professional attainment. 

p 5.—A national engineering honorary fraternity, the purpose of 
Cognize distinguished scholarship and exemplary character. 


Li lo re 


E" and Cultural Exchange Organizations 


kh. Society, Friends of Canada, International Students’ Society, Latin 
AT Sociation, Libyan Student Organization, Organization of Arab Stu- 
P Ag: American Youth Club, Students' Cultural Association of India, 
| 79 Society, 


Arts 


1 
a : au" 
ho” Production Groups; Student. Productions; University Chamber 
Mt pro! Orchestra; University Program Board; University Theater. A 
Ograms is presented by these groups throughout the academic year. 


MI 
, etest Organizations 


T 
Ines city, GW College Young Republicans, GW Young Democrats, 
cans for Freedom, Young Socialist Alliance. 


Organizations 


ü ; 

on society of Civil Engineers (Student Chapter). 

Me ot p. Y of Mechanical Engineers (Student Chapter). 

! To lectrical and Electronic Engineers (Student Chapter). 

: Eme Beta Chapter).—A national professional (engineering) 
cessful] ership by invitation to outstanding students who have com- 
itn Y at least the first year in the School of Engineering and Ap- 


. "nd Communications 


huye (Yearbook), G.W. Forum (student-faculty journal), Potomac 
Rina, ton of Consortium graduate students), The Rock Creek (liter- 
‘the y Student Handbook, This Month (listing of major cultural 
t) ,, *Shington area), Campus Calendar (biweekly listing of sched- 
M "e University Hatchet (semi-weekly newspaper), WRGW (Uni- 

676-NEWS (recorded telephone message of daily Uni- 


wg 
k Meditative Organizations 
ent . r E n "s à 
1 ag Union, B'nai B'rith Hillel Foundation, Christian Science Or- 


em Orthodox Fellowship, Eckankar Campus Society, Inter- 
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fo 
Varsity Christian Fellowship, Lutheran Student Association, New 
tion, Psychegenics Club, Religious Society of Friends, Student "Fell! 
Meditation Society, Unitarian-Universalist Club, United Christi? 
Wesley Foundation. 


Service Organizations gi»! 
Circle K, Ecology Action, GW Medical Aid, Project Share, WT 
Hospital Project, SERVE, Student Housing Project, Student Vo 
Council. 


Social Fraternities . gig 
Delta Tau Delta, Kappa Sigma, Sigma Alpha Epsilon, Sigma Chh ot 
Sigma Phi Epsilon, Tau Kappa Epsilon. The Interfraternity For 
the interest and concerns of some of the fraternities on campus. 


Social Sororities d if 
Phi Sig y 


Delta Gamma, Delta Sigma Theta, Kappa Kappa Gamma, pters at 


A Panhellenic Council includes representatives of sorority cha 
versity. 


i 
| 
Special Interest and Advocate Groups (a 


les 
; 0 
Black Peoples’ Union, Jewish Activist Front, Legal Aid Bureau, : ro 
D.C. Public Interest Research Group (GW Chapter), Stude f 
Committee. l 


Sports, Hobbies, Recreational Organizations j yf 


ki 
Amateur Radio Club, Cheerleaders, Collegiate Bowling Club, Fol i 
Hockey Club, Military Collectors, Philubious Eggworte (music): 


ATHLETICS AND INTRAMURAL SPORTS A 
A 
rero 


The University is a member of the National Collegiate Athletic 
the Eastern College Athletic Conference, the Association v jate P 
Athletics for Women, and the Eastern Association of Intercol x y g 
for Women. Its teams participate against major universe f "lj 
Midwest and Eastern Seaboard. The intercollegiate program 
women offer such sports as basketball, baseball, soccer, tennis; 
crew, swimming and diving, squash, badminton, volleyball, cti 
The University offers a broad program of intramural sports $ 
men and women. 


MAJOR PROGRAM EVENTS p! 


gall! 
; ation? of 
Art Exhibits.—The work of locally, nationally, and intern List a 


ose i res: in We 
artists is shown in monthly exhibits in the Dimock Gallery ott , 
torium and in the art gallery of the Cloyd Heck Me ibit Í 
cooperation of the Curator of Art, an annual student art € 
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Ü [4 5 
oon ‘The Department of Music presents a series of concerts fea- 
I-The Guy and student artists throughout each year, 
etra ay 9 Dance Company presents major concerts, informal 
Nations pe experimental events, television appearances, and lecture- 
; tunity tudents may audition to become company members and have 
l or Eo choreograph, perform, and gain experience in the technical 
CN Journ 
matic ; rograms.—The International Student Society presents an an- 
fn Co Dinner in cooperation with foreign embassies and interna- 
Jona : S$. Other programs include regular forums and speakers on 
len i Opics, 
| pA atfen Concert Series.—The University Orchestra and Chorus 
e tricu] the lively arts available to students either as credit courses or 
Ny com ar activities, The Chorus presents major performances to the 
i Mer. Th? three or four times a year, including regular winter and 
j * The University Orchestra presents several performances an- 


Ü 
ie Series.—The University Program Board regularly sponsors 
NM x films, lectures, and special events, 

N AI ionem The new Charles E. Smith Center for Physical Educa- 
i ition offers many facilities for student use. The University Recrea- 
Fa Wide e the Department of Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
ident ariety of sports and recreational activities and special events 


Ve, 


— 
ie University Theater produces four or five major plays and 
M i E year on the new proscenium/thrust stage in the Dorothy 
ra neatre or in Lisner Auditorium. Additional works, including 
Sha : Perimental plays, are produced in a more intimate studio theater. 
the opportunity to participate in all aspects of theater and may 


"edit 
loward their B.A, or M.F.A. degrees for some of their production 


THE UNIVERSITY 


INS. ae 


History and Organization 


D 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as Mig 
bian College in the District of Columbia. The name of the insti 
changed in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The ‘ " 
ington University. The debt of the University to George Washing! . 
name it bears, is large but intangible. ar 
George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urge 
upon the establishment of a National University in the Federal Ci f 


hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, StU wr 
parts of the country would acquire the habits of good citizenship, a 
local prejudices and gaining at first hand a knowledge of the pr? fot! 
as the theory, of republican government. To further the materia ¢ 


hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Potoms ah 


“towards the endowment of a University to be established wit off 
the District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General i 
that government should incline to extend a fostering hand tow pas 
Congress never extended “a fostering hand.” The Potomac 
out of existence, and Washington’s bequest became worthless. 

Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated pri 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group © Th 
isters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment " 
the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and — x 
erend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a sitë 
Congress for a charter. 


marily, 


safeguard the College’s nonsectarian character it provid 

every religious denomination shall be capable of being electe il, Ww, 
shall any person, either as President, Professor, Tutor OT pi A 
admittance into said College, or denied any of the privileges "T! TN 


advantages thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in Een y 

During the entire time when the institution was known as €? and ? ^f 
its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-5* diog P 
between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets and exten edi A, 
Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. Tbe give P 
was located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian E 
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" 
k 


hy 
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I» ngs of the University were situated along H Street between Thirteenth 
ath Streets, 
, But half century the University's present plant has been developed 
E a the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom,” be- 
is - and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Í Mon, Without its reminders of historic interest to the University. 
ht or groe, who signed the Charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street; the first 
hh the » Board of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for 
ein, Pastor of a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and Washington 
Wenty-third and E Streets as the site of the National University 
Bes established. : 
fences rad as it is now organized consists of Columbian College of Arts 
nal sco dergraduate) ; the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences; the 
Mi n which include the National Law Center and the schools 
tent E Health Sciences, Engineering and Applied Science, Education, 
M * C Business Administration, and Public and International Affairs; 
Rane Studies; the Division of University Students; the Divi- 
George y al Programs; and the Summer Sessions. 
TEX Vashington University is privately endowed and is governed by 
Tustees of which the president is an ex officio member. 


The University Libraries 


Ty c . , er AGO 
ltr. ollections of the University are housed in the University Library 
lit » Tary of the University) and in the libraries of the Institute for 
Hence, es the National Law Center, and the School of Medicine and 
Collect : A : 

) T. contain approximately 750,000 volumes, to which are 
4000 volumes a year. Endowments supplementing the Univer- 


Üpri. 
tation Provide books in the fields of American civilization, Ameri- 
fro», 9Teign service, history, public finance, and the social Sciences, 
tive poy sources have enriched the collections. The Libraries cur- 
tip, "900 periodicals. 

Vic concerning the use of the libraries may be obtained at the 
Ita esks, 


is, "dministered for the curricular, reference, and recreational 
tence lity the students. Instruction in the use of the library is given 
all men pu upon request. The library endeavors to assist stu- 
Mang .. cS Of the University to use the rich library Tesources of 
J loan the unusual opportunities they offer for extensive research. 
hous tha rangements are maintained with other libraries in the city 
dent , © United States. 

t - access to the Library of Congress, the Public Library of 
tm ene mbia and its branches, and many of the special collections 
y, Upon departments. Graduate students at George Washington Uni- 
bo ow; PPlication, be issued a Consortium library card which per- 

'ng from the libraries of the other Consortium institutions. 


The Board of Trustees of the University — — — 


E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S., Chairman Emeritus 


Charles E. Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman 

Everett H. Bellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 

James M. Mitchell, M.A., Secretary 

Thaddeus A, Lindner, B. A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


George M. Bunker, B.S. 
Mortimer M. Caplin, B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 

*Lyn Henderson Clark, B. A. 

Henry C. Clausen, J.D. 

Jacqueline C ochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 

Donald C. Cook, B.A. , M.B.A. , .D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
*Joseph B. Danzansky, B. A., J.D. i 
Nancy B. Dudley, B.A. in Govt. : 
John B. Duncan, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 

Lloyd H. Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President of the University ® 
Katharine Graham, B. A. 


Edwin K. Hoffman, B.S. | 

Joseph D. Hughes, B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. A 

L.A. Jennings R 

David M. Kennedy, LL.B., M.A., LL.D. k 

Melvin R. Laird, L.H.D., LL.D., D.Pol.S. A 

*Sidney A. Levine, B.A., M.D. i 

| Franklin J. Lunding, LL.B., LL.D. k 
l Jeremiah Milbank, B.A., M.B.A. ` 
Thornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. R 

Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. ^ 

| *Abe Pollin, B.A. in Govt. N 
J| S. Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. k 
Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL. D. Y 


Carleton D. Smith 

! Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 
| Robert H. Smith, B.A. 

Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 

John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A. 
William G. White, B.S. in C.E. 
*Glen A. Wilkinson, B.S., J.D. 
Stephen R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. 
| *Joseph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D. 


* Alumni trustee. 
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HONORARY TRUSTEES 


h 
ts, LL.B., LL.D. 
[F A. Butler, LL.B. 
h hatelain, Jr. 
Ny pcan 
™ Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
tip Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. 
My > B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HELD. 
(y, " Hirshhorn 

hy ri, LL.D., D.P.S. 

fn Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
Y * Smith 
i. Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

‘Wilson, LL.B. 

' Wise, Ph.B., Litt.D. 


Officers of Administration 


; 
a : 
Fega Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President 

*rick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Academic Af- 
"A 
Rdw. 
P 


er 


Pert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development 


‘td Diehl, B.Arch.Engr, B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice President and 


n. 

hu d Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budgeting 

ls Lsufman, B.S., M.D., Vice President for Medical Affairs 

k nge, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Research 
Miects ayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and Spe- 


Justi 

Parkhe Naramore, B.S., C.P.A., Comptroller 

t4 EN Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice President for 
irs 


1 SNE cien Se Mn CE EE 
une dtsbauer, B.A., M.A., Registrar 
uth, B.A., Director of Admissions 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Faculty and Staff of Instruction* 


EMERITUS 
: lied” A 
Robert Emmet Cronin, Professor Emeritus of Engineering and AP? 1 
B.S. 1925, U.S. Naval Academy; M.S. 1932, Columbia University hanical 
Benjamin Carpenter Cruickshanks, Professor Emeritus of Mee 
Engineering 
B.S. in M.E. 1920, George Washington University ation 
: : : : inistr 
Kenneth Johnson, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Administ 
B.A. 1931, Indiana State University; Ph.D. 1937, Purdue University inist ø 
; 1 1 ; 1i 
Herbert Ernest Smith, Professor Emeritus of Engineering Aim ph.D.! 


B.S. 1930, C.E. 1932, City University of New York, City College; M.S. 
New York University 


PTS 2x applied; d 
Carl Hugo Walther, Professor Emeritus of Engineering nd Aa 
B.E. 1931, M.C.E. 1933, Johns Hopkins University; Ph.D. 1967, Univers D 


ACTIVE r 
Appi Ns 
Abd-elfattah Abd-alla, Associate Professor of Engineering and AP: t " 


2 i ity, 
B.S. 1960, Ain Shams University, Egypt; M.S. 1963, Alexandria Univers 
University of Maryland 


: : : ial Lec 
Achilles Grammenos Adamantiades, Associate Professorial y 
neering 
Ph.D. 1966, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Julian Gordon Adler, Associate Professorial Lecturer i 
B.S.E. 1960, University of Michigan 


„M 
purer " 
i 


moerih E 
n Enginee! Vi) 


the Faculty. The President of the University, the Vice President for Academ 
the University, the Director of Admissions of the University, and the Univ 
members of the Faculty. 
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FACULTY AND STAFF 
OF INSTRUCTION 


" 


ssorial Lecturer in Engineering 
assachusetts Institute of Technology; M.S. in E.E. 1958, Ph.D. 1962, 


-» Associate Professorial Lecturer in E 
Owell Technological Institute; M.S. 1965, 
Sity of Maryland 


PStein, Re 


ngineering 
University of New Hampshire; Ph.D. 


search Professor of Engine 
2, City University of New York, Cit 
ersity; Ph.D. 


et Arkilic, Prof. 


ering Administration 


y College; M.E.A. 1960, George 
1963, American University 


essor of Applied Science 


{Men Cornell University; M.S. 1947, 


Illinois Institute of Technology; Ph.D. 1954, 
Diversity 


A 
Liygtlby, Assistant 


Professorial Lecturer in Engine 
Ny. Diversity of Con 


necticut; M.S. 1951, Yale University 


‘in My sociate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 

Php. 1932, Dacca University, Bangladesh; M.S. in M.E 1954, Michigan State Uni- 
d 72, University of Maryland 

Y abao, 


Blu, Assistant Pro fessoria. 
' ^8. 1976, 


ering 


l Lecturer in Engineering 
George Washington University 


] i gineering 
ls. h nive M.S. in C.E. 1942, Purdue University 
a E . 4 *A- 
La ow Barkstrom, Associate Research Professor of Applied Science 
T versity of Illinois; M.S. 1971, Ph.D. 1972, Northwestern University 


al i : : s : : 
Ng) i Barnwell, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
Uhin =a 1962, Auburn Universi ; Ph.D. 1968, Virginia Polytechnic Institute and 
hity ty 


ssor of Operations Research 
» Technion, Israel Institute of Technology 


: Associate Professorial Lecture 


r in Engineering 
S, C.E. 1958, Columbia University; 


Ph.D. 1969, Catholic University of 


pate, Professorial Lecturer in 


0, Virginia Polytechnic Insti 
niversity 


Engineering 

tute and State University; Ph.D. 1965, Case 
Beach, J ; 

S Mg T., Assistant Pr 


ofessorial Lecturer in Engineering 
968, Ph.D. 1970 


» North Carolina State University at Raleigh 


Uv ‘With, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


à Rive ity of Iowa 


eldi í 
5 Pap ing, Jr., Professorial Lecture 


r in Engineering 
» University of Alabama 


ethel, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
' M.S. 1963, Ph.D. 1966, Purdue University 
Saga, 


W955 A Ssistant Professorial Lecturer 
' M.S. in E.E. 1963, Drexel University 


e 
t. 196] 


in Engineering 
» Associate Professorial Lecturer in 

-D. 1972, Rutgers—The State University 
Associate Professorial Le 
Diversity of Notre Dame; M.S. 1962, George Washington University 


DShip, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
€ntucky University; Ph.D 1974, Northwestern University 


Engineering 


cturer in Engineering 
nke 
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Paul H. Blinco, Associate Research Professor of Engineering 
B.S. in C.E. 1965, M.S. 1968, State University of New York at Buffalo; 
do State University 


Alvin Michael Bloom, Associate Research Professor of Enginetrit 
B.S. 1962, M.S. 1964, Ph.D. 1967, University of Texas 


php. 19% 


Peter Bock, Special Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A. 1962, Ripon College; M.S. 1964, Purdue University r 
ineeri 


William James Boettinger, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Eng 
B.E.S. 1968, Ph.D. 1972, Johns Hopkins University 


Thomas M. Bottegal, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. in E.E. 1972, George Washington University 


Roland Lee Bowles, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 
B.S. 1959, Randolph-Macon College; M.S. 1961, Ph.D. 1971, University of 


Daniel Philip Boyd, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering 


B.S. in Ch.E. 1963, M.S. 1965, Ph.D. 1968, University of Maryland ied 
mesrine and Appl Í 
Edward Howard Braun, Associate Professor of Engineering @ | 
Science 


B.A. 1948, M.A. 1950, Columbia University 


Richard Still Brice, Associate Research Professor of Engineering y, p 
B.S. 1959, East Texas State University; M.S. 1968, North Texas State Univ ( 
University of Texas ^ 

Barton Brooke Bright, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering | 
B.A. 1932, American University grill 


| 

. " " n inet a 

Joseph Bertram Bronder, Assistant Professorial Lecturer in D t 
B.S. 1955, University of Dayton; M.A. 1957, Washington University; Ph.D. d 


Arizona ering h 

. ¢ 4 ` " ine 
Fred Michael Brosi, Jr., Assistant Professorial Lecturer in Engin vers — 
B.S. 1970, Carnegie-Mellon University; M.S. 1975, George Washington ni ^ 

; : A jneer 
Ronald Max Brown, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Eng X 
B.S. 1958, M.S. 1960, M.A. 1964, Ph.D. 1970, Indiana University at ng j^ 

A ; s ^ " i ri 
Pierpont Blair Buck, Associate Professorial Lecturer in Enginee X 
B.A. 1943, Yale University; Ph.D. 1949, University of Virginia D 


William Samuel Butcher, Professorial Lecturer in Engineering sors J 
B.E. 1946, University of Sydney, Australia; M.S. 1961, University © 


lk 

Ph.D. 1969, University of Southern California - N 
Ali Bulent Cambel, Professor of Engineering and Applied "^ Tao I 
B.S. 1942, Robert College, Turkey; M.S. 1946, California Institute fs 
1950, University of Iowa AR 
en ; à 

John Paul Campbell, Research Professor of Engineering ln 
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Premedical Engineering option, 113 

Prizes, 193 


Engineering, 


Probation, 19-20 


, gai 
Mathematical Optimizatio® " 
area of concentration, 172 
Mathematics courses, 181 
Mechanical Engineering Cou | 
Graduate, 86-96 1 
Undergraduate, 63-65 i 
Undergraduate study, 60-63 g 
Mechanical Engineering Design c i 
field and area of concentra 
Medical Engineering: 


ses: 


tration 


Graduate area of conce X 

T PE" x 
Undergraduate subject are? X 
Mid-semester warning, 19 q 


Military leave, 197 

Milton apartment house, 205 ofl | 

Model Building for Transport 1n * 
graduate area of concentratio ^i] 

Munson Hall apartments, 2 


| 


i 


m pet ^f 
Networks, undergraduate su T 


| 

110 E 
Nondegree students, 43-44 n 
WM 

My 


E 
Operations Research in - d 
neering Systems, gradual 


À „a N; 
centration, 172-73 e gi in 
Optional Master's prog" m 
thesis, 25 0 LN 
Organizations, student, 208-1 E 
"b 

I i. 

Nic 

"lr 


ee SE 
Professional degree progra, i bn 
Graduate study > 4 l. 
Professional organization? e mW. 
Program events, major - cours? 
Programs of study and er 
struction, 47-182 i t 
Programs, right to change it y 
Property, responsibility fot, n a 
Public Works Engineering "74-7? — 
and area of concentraliO™ 
Publications, student, 


Lt *Xamination, doctoral, 31 
"Point index, 19 


helor's study, 18-21 
mers study, 
gg dent information, policy 


hi E. 
|" equirements, 21, 22, 27, 31, 


PS, 189. 91 
x? credit, 17 

Anizations. student, 210 
andicapped students, 203 
7*5, Courses in, 22 
4Nics and Materials Engineer- 


late field and area of concen- 
75-76 


enc 


ate groups, 


Brams, 34 44 

q . 
ni tating Clinic, 200 
nizations, 210 

wetion, 216 229 

odeling, graduate area of 
lion, 173 


(0^ fn i 
.llutes, credit from, 17 
and P 
area of 


lenceg, 


ublic Affairs, graduate 
concentration, 156 

Mala 2 See Fluid Mechanics 
al Sciences 


Tt, 24-25 


—ter's Program without a, 


r ; 
» Offerings, 47 


Quantitative Decision-making for Public 
Policy, graduate area of concentration, 
173 


Religious life, 207 


Religious organizations, 209-10 
Research, doctoral, 33 
Research scholar assistantships, 37 
Residence halls, 203-205 
Residence requirements: 

For Bachelor's degree, 21 

For Doctoral degree, 34 

For Master's degree, 27 

For Professional degrees, 30, 161 
Rules, right to change, 198 


Structural Engineering, graduate field and 
area of concentration, 76 

Structures and Dynamics, graduate field 

and area of concentration, 37, 77 

Student activities, 207-11 
Office, 207 

Student and Alumni Career Services, 206 

Student government, 208 

Student health service, 205 

Student information, policy on release of, 
197-98 

Student life, 203-11 

Student organizations, 208-10 

Student services, 203-207 

Suspension, 19-20 

Systems Analysis and Management, grad- 
uate field and area of concentration, 
157 

Systems Science, Networks, and Controls, 

graduate area of concentration, 124 


Time to complete degree requirements: 
Doctoral, 34, 162 
Master’s 27 
Professional, 29, 160 

Tool requirement for doctoral study, 31 

Transcripts of record, 11, 12, 24, 186, 
196 

Transfer credit, 17-18, 24, 29, 31-32, 
159, 161-62, 195-96 

Transfer students, 11-12 


Transportation Engineering, graduate field 
and area of concentration, 77-79 

Transportation Management, graduate 
field and area of concentration, 156 


Trustees, Board of, 214 


Undergraduate study, 9-22, 53-58, 60 
63, 108-114 
University Center fee, 184-85 


y 
Veterans Benefits, 200-201 


w 
Warning, mid-semester, 19 
Withdrawal, 188-89, 194-95 
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Tuition: 
Advanced Deposit, 15, 185 
Fees, 184 
Projected increases, 186 


ii 
University committees and orga” 
207 [2 
University Counseling Cente 


Vocational counseling, 206 


Aui — 


Work load, academic, 18 m 
Work-study program, college 
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LEGES AND SCHOOLS—DEGREE PROGRAMS 


| IAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Associate in Arts (A.A.), Asso- 
E In General Studies (A.A. in Gen.Std.), Associate in Science in 
"phic Science (A.S. in Cart.Sc.), Associate in Science in Geodesy (A.S. 
), Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Bachelor of General Studies (B.Gen.Std.), 
of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Cartographic Science (B.S. 
), Bachelor of Science in Geodesy (B.S. in Geod.), and Bachelor of 
a Oceanography (B.S. in Ocea.) 


» SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES: Master of Arts (M.A.), Master of 

lj P*cial Studies (M.A. in Sp.Std.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), Mas- 

d MS Sciences (M.F.S.), Master of Music (Mus.M.), Master of 

), Master of Science for Teachers (M.S. for Teachers), Master of 

it Forensic Science (M.S.F.S.), Master of Science in Special Studies 
PStd.), and Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


y 
OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES: Associate in Science (A.S.), 
T of Science (B.S.), Bachelor of Science in Health Science (B.S. in 
Doctor of Medicine (M.D.) 


A 

hs aw CENTER: Juris Doctor (J.D.), Master of Laws (LL.M.), Master 
ative Law (M.Comp.L.), Master of Comparative Law (American 
M. 'Comp.L. [Am.Prac. J), and Doctor of Juridical Science (S.J.D.) 


W 

"^g (p O NEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE: Bachelor of Science (Civil En- 

M (B.S, [C.E.]), Bachelor of Science (Electrical Engineering) (B.S. 

Ns wichelor of Science (Mechanical Engineering) (B.S. [M.E.]), Master 
Ng Administration (M.E.A.), Master of Science (M.S.), Doctor 

1 (D.Sc), Engineer (Engr.), and Applied Scientist (App.Sc.) 

Lor EDUCATION AND HUMAN DEVELOPMENT: Bachelor of Arts in Edu- 
- in Ed.), Bachelor of Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure 
S. in H.KL.S.), Master of Arts in Education (M.A. in Ed.), Mas- 
ln (p, reaching (M.A.T.), Education Specialist (Ed.S.), and Doctor of 

D.) 


PEN AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: Bachelor of Business 
br of Sc (B.B.A.), Bachelor of Science in Administration (B.S. in Adm.), 
IN pn in Health Care Administration (B.S. in H.C.A.), Master of 
Nation Care Administration (M.A. in H.C.A.), Master of Business Ad- 
in n (M.B.A, ), Master of Public Administration (M.P.A.), Master of 
y (administration (M.S. in Adm.), Master of Urban and Regional 
OfUrb. and Reg.Plan.), Post-Master's Graduate Certificate in 
S Administration (Grad.Cert. in H.C.A.), Doctor of Business Ad- 
"(D.B.A.) and Doctor of Public Administration (D.P.A.) 


Lop P 
‘Ay, UBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: Bachelor of Arts (B.A.), Mas- 


M.A,), and Master of Science in International Affairs (M.S.L.A.) 
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CALENDAR 1978-79* 


| * Off-campus courses organized at any time pilitY an 
ns! 


| t Application for Master's Comprehensive Examinations is the 
made when registering for last courses required for degree. 


$ Hours of registration will be announced in the Schedule of Classes 


DECEMBER 1978 APRIL 199 _ 
S MTWTEFS SMT Wee 
** ee er : T 
irs 477 4.9 8 9 10 11 12 5» 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 15 16 17 18 19 5728 
17 18 19 20 21 22 23 22 23 24 25 26 
24 25 26 27 28 29 30 29 30 
31 
JANUARY 1979 MAY 1979 _ : 
$i T W T F's S MTW eR 
1537954. 37 12508 
7 8 9 10 11 12 13 678994 
14 15 16 17 18 19 20 13 14 15 16 4 2 
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FEBRUARY 1979 JUNE 1979 
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18 19 20 21 22 23 24 22 23 24 25 26 
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FALL SEMESTER m" 
gistratio”, cd 


Off-campus registrationt (days of re dii f 
ginning classes will be announced 1! 
Schedule of Classes) "T part 


Application for February graduation 
tration. . , , 
Registration on campust Thursday -Saturdo y p 
Application for February graduation - 
registration 

Labor Day (holiday) Monday 

On-campus classes begin Tuesday 

Off-campus faculty meeting Saturday 
Off-campus classes begin Thursday Monday 
Columbus Day—no off-campus classes $ ox io) 
M.S. in Administration Field Examinatio y J p» 
D.Sc. dissertations of February candidates weane™ 
Thanksgiving recess begins after last class 

Classes resume Monday 


v. 


student $ respo"! 


L< 


December 1 


December 5 
December 9 


December 11~20 
December 22 
January 2 


1979 


January 2-15 


Hanuary 11—13 


January 15 
January 22 


February 19 
March 23 
April 6 


April 13 
April 16 


April 20 
April 21 


April 26. May 5 
April 30 
May 6 


1979 


tion g 


CALENDAR 


School of Engineering and Applied Science Master's 
theses of February candidates due Friday 

Last day of campus classes Tuesday 

M.A. in Education Comprehensive Examinations Sat- 
urday 

Campus examination period Monday—Wednesday 

Last day of off-campus classes Friday 

Master's Theses (other than those in the School of En- 
gineering and Applied Science) of February candidates 
due Tuesday 


SPRING SEMESTER 


Off-campus registration* (days of registration and be- 
ginning classes will be announced in the Off-Campus 
Schedule of Classes) 

Applications for May graduation due as part of regis- 
tration 

Registration on campus* Thursday—Saturday 
Applications for May graduates due as part of registra- 
tion 

On-campus classes begin Monday 

Off-campus classes begin Monday 

Winter Convocation (holiday) Monday 

D.Sc. dissertations of May candidates due Friday 
School of Engineering and Applied Science Master’s 
theses of May candidates due Friday 

M.S. in Administration Field Examinations Friday 

M.S. in Administration theses of May candidates due 
Monday 

Last day of campus classes Friday 

M.A. in Education Comprehensive Examinations Satur- 
day 

Campus examination period Thursday—Saturday 

Last day of off-campus classes Monday 

Commencement Sunday 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


There are two seven-week sessions and one fourteen- 
week session. Days of registration and beginning classes 
will be announced in the Off-Campus Schedule of Classes. 


i or , "CT 
ù ngis, Master's Comprehensive Examinations is the student’s responsibility and must be 


[ "gister. 
"Sistrat 


i 3 
"d for last courses required for degree. 
o x * s 
n will be announced in the Schedule of Classes. 
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HISTORY 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY had its beginning in 1821 as The wt. 
College in the District of Columbia. The name of the institution sit 
in 1873 to Columbian University and in 1904 to The George " 
University. The debt of the University to George Washington, who | 
bears, is an intangible one. antl 
George Washington, as President and as private citizen, had urgen 
upon the establishment of a National University in the federal city: from ^ 


; ; ents ^. 
hoped that, while being instructed in the arts and sciences, stude ving 
E hro” n 


hopes, Washington left a bequest of fifty shares of The Foto "mL 
"towards the endowment of a University to be established MA 
the District of Columbia, under the auspices of the General Med \ 


Il 
: p . yar 
that government should incline to extend a fostering hand to" | pP 


Congress never extended “a fostering hand." The Potomac Compan) k 
out of existence, and Washington's bequest became worthless. — by ef 
Fully conscious of Washington's hopes, but motivated primary até k 
missionary urge and the need for a learned clergy, a group of de : col 
isters and laymen sponsored a movement for the establishment of ol » 
the District of Columbia. Inspired largely by the zeal and enet gue pel 
erend Luther Rice, they raised funds for the purchase of a site me. 


< le 
` ; ress £^. afl 
Congress for a charter. After much delay and amendment, Cone 21. Toa 
2b rd 
ol 


5 avy Out 
charter which was approved by President Monroe on February i 
PI s ons 


guard the College’s nonsectarian character it provided “That ee r she a 
religious denomination shall be capable of being elected Trustee. admi qt 
person, either as President, Professor, Tutor or pupil, be bdo adv M. 
into said College, or denied any of the privileges, immunities, 7 d 
thereof, for or on account of his sentiments in matters of religion: pian (0 te 
During the entire time when the institution was known as Colum 3 pall 
its activities were centered on College Hill, a tract of forty-S* an p ÁN 
2 extending se ho a 


between the present Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets 


Florida Avenue to somewhat beyond Columbia Road. The Med » X 
located downtown. For the better part of the Columbian Und [hif s 
the buildings of the University were situated along H Street pe: N 
and Fifteenth Streets. ; V 


6 


^. 
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4 
ne the last half century the U iversity's present plant has been developed 
` “ction of the old First Ward familiarly known as “Foggy Bottom, 
i. Inéteenth and Twenty-fourth Streets, south of Pennsylvania Avenue. 
"à has many reminders of historic interest to the University. President 
' Who signed the charter, lived at 2017 Eye Street. The first President 
"ripis of Trustees, the Reverend Obadiah B. Brown, was for fifty years 
" 9f a church at Nineteenth and Eye Streets, and W ashington selected 
ird and E Streets as the site of the National University he had hoped 
“tablished. 


d 
COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND DIVISIONS 
' * ++ 
i Washington University includes 12 colleges, schools, and divisions, 
8; 


ian College of Arts and Sciences* offers four-year programs in the 
Sciences leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
ites College also provides prelegal and premedical programs, and the 
ty lona] work required for admission to the School of Public and In- 
Affairs. Columbian College has academic jurisdiction over the 

"5 Programs leading to the degrees of Associate in Arts in General 

y S8Ociate in Science in Cartographic Science, Associate in Science in 
* Bachelor of General Studies, Bachelor of Science in Geodesy, Bach- 
, ence in Cartographic Science, and Bachelor of Science in Ocean- 
hiis hese off-campus programs are administered by the College of Gen- 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciencestt offers advanced study and re- 
| Ming to the degrees of Master of Arts, Masier of Arts in Special 
tor cer of Fine Arts, Master of Forensic Sciences, Master of Music, 
| s, Clence, Master of Science in Forensic Science, Master of Science in 
i, dies, Master of Science for Teachers, and Doctor of Philosophy. 
Brees of Master of Arts in Special Studies and Master of Science in 
ones are also available through cfi-campus programs administered 
©8e of General Studies. í 
Choo! of Medicine and Health Sciences*t offers work leading to the 
lation SOCiate in Science, Bachelor of Science, and Doctor ^ — 
i aw Centert offers courses leading to the degrees o uris Do 
m 9f Laws, Master of Comparative Law, Master of Comparative Law 
an tactice), and Doctor of Juridical Science; and special programs in 
Sep egal Education. j^ 
90l of Engineering and Applied Science offers courses leading to the 
. ^chelor of Science in the follow ng areas: Civil Engineering, Elec- 
mee Ting, and Mechanical Engineering. Graduate programs lead to 
* Of Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, 
"un 


Men lege of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and Health - 
E ^ program leading to the combined degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Doctor o 


School of Arts and Sciences cooperates with the School of Medicine and Health 


3 og, s h 
lie "a à program leading to the combined degrees of Master of Science and Da 
hd a dual program leading to the degrees of Doctor of Medicine and Doctor o. 

» " * 
taal Law Center cooperates with the School of Public and International Affairs, the 
9! Arts and Sciences and the School of Government and Business Administration in 


Pto, 
Bram leading to the combined degrees of Juris Doctor and Master of Arts. 
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cad 
Engineer, Applied Scientist, and Doctor of Science. The School has aeh 
jurisdiction over the off-campus programs leading to the degrees of} Thé; 


ce. 
Science, Master of Engineering Administration, and Doctor of Scien 


off-campus programs are administered by the College of General Sidi th 

The School of Education and Human Deve lopment offers undergrad a 
grams leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts in Education and we 
Science in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies; graduate studies lea a 


degrees of Master of Arts in Education, Master of Arts in Teaching -— 


Specialist, and Doctor of Education. The degree of Master of Arts in leg? 
l the dh 
9y 


is also available through off-campus 


General Studies 


programs administered 


The School of Gove rnment and Business Administration* 


"hia of Science 1 Health: C. ire Ax iministe ation; graduate pen wa 
to the degrees of nce of Arts in Health Care Administration, ity 
Business Administration, Master of Public Administration, Master vith Oh 
and Regional Planning; the Post-master's Graduate Certificate 1n 4 
Administration; the degrees of Doctor of Business Administration = n ot 
of Public Administration, The School also has academic jurisdictio “i 
off-campus program leading to the degree of Master of Science in Gan. 
tion. This off-campus program is administered by the College 4 
Studies. 

The School of Public and International Affairs* offers unde 
grams leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and graduate progr 
to the degree of Master of Arts. The School also offers ar 
gram leading to the degree of Master of Science in Internationé rog ; 

The College of General Studies supplements the adult educé ition Pf oni t 
the University through campus and off-campus study; conference» n 


mS qi 
. * a ogr? 

and special projects; and continuing education and noncredit P ambii hy 
. ^ o 

College also administers the off-campus programs over which : scie fiy 
lege of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School of Arts anc 


School of Engineering and Applied Science, the School of Educati gl el 
School of Government and Business Administration have academic ) sats | 
The Division of University Students makes available courses f0 
candidates for degrces in this University. 
The Division of Experimental Programs 


The Summer Sessions. 


‘ 
ACADEMIC STATUS efi 

„diting ' 
George Washington University is accredited by its regiona i| accre 


s. 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary School jation a 
ycit 
The University is on the approved list of the American Ass 


ition 
: - mina if 
versity Women and is a member of the College Entrance EX4 tion 9! j 
` ja ane 3. 
The National Law Center is a charter member of the Ane atio? an 
à 1c 
can Law Schools and is approved by the Section of Legal Edt 


missions to the Bar of the American Bar Association. 


AR 
. Nat eret, ntl A "tn 
* The National Law Center cooperates with the School of Public and Int m. 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and the School of Government and Busines D 
offering a program leading to the combined degrees of Juris Doctor and Maste 


^. 
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School of Medicine and Health Sciences is a member of the Associa- 
p Qerican Medical Colleges and is one of the medical colleges which 
— mem approved by the American Medical Association. 
e: er of the School of Engineering and Applied sce in 
| fo p PS Wadi" lei. ir Panes = e. — 
Bent i ; C sag vM OPER : 1e $ 0 o £ uca ic 0 y [t | » aa 
1 Sa charter member of the American Association of Colleges for 
4, cation and is accredited by the National Council for Accreditation 
"y Education for its bachelor's and masters degree programs. The 
Government and Business Administration has maintained full mem- 
a the Middle Atlantic Association of Colleges of Business Administra- 
It joined the Council on Graduate Education for Public 
1966. In 1968, the School became a member of the American 


tatio " accredited by the Assembly. [he programs in accounting satisfy 
. Onal requirements for the Certified Public Accountant and the Cer- 
"lagement Accountant professional examinations. The program in hos- 
Mistration is accredited by the National Accrediting Commission on 
ducation for Hospital Administration, The Master of Urban and 
lanning degree program is recognized by the American Institute of 
T * Department of Chemistry is on the approved list of the American 
» ciety. The graduate program in clinical psychology in the Depart- 
‘Ychology is on the approved list of the American Psychological As- 
4 The program in speech pathology and audiology is accredited by 
‘tion and Training Board of the American Boards of Examiners in 
thology and Audiology. 


ity POLICY ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


téshington University does not discriminate against any person on the 

ner lace, color, religion, national origin, or handicap in any of its edu- 

Sams or activities. Federal regulations implementing Title IX of the 
Amendments of 1972 and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
Or an explicit statement that the requirement not to discriminate on 

pet or handicap extends to employment in and admission to such 

“Dd activities. 

o oncerning the application of this policy and federal laws and reg- 
cerning discrimination in education or employment programs and 
aY be addressed to Marianne Phelps, Assistant Provost for Affirma- 

i Rice Hall, Washington, D.C. 20052, or to the Director of the Office 
ights of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 


S FOR HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 


insure that disabled students may have access to George Washington 
Many off-campus classes, all facilities that are accessible by wheel- 
i identified. Should a student find that registration has been com- 
. Of the few facilities that cannot accommodate a wheelchair at that 
oor of Counseling and Student Services should be contacted at 
șa "rangements will be made to register the student for a class at 
adequate facilities. 
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li 
For students with other types of disabilities, the University will insu d 
any auxiliary aids necessary for students to profit from their education? "m 
ence are available. Students who are having difficulty in securing v id 
auxiliary aids, should contact the Director of Counseling and Student 
at 676-7000. 


Occasionally teaching methods and curriculums may have to be mod j 
meet a particular set of circumstances. The faculty have been advise odi 
requirement and are prepared to meet needs as they are indentified. 
tion of standards, however, is inappropriate and will not be attempte® 


Any disabled student desiring to register for an off-campus cours "T. 
George Washington University and needing additional information, $ 
the Director of Counseling and Student Services at (202) 676-7000. 


. 


LOCATION | 
ye? 
Aven d 


The University is in downtown Washington, between Pennsylvania i 
x è 


19th, F, and 24th Streets, N.W. In immediately adjacent areas à 


; 4 : f to 
House, the World Bank, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Departmen wh 
the National Academy of Sciences, the John F. Kennedy Center, x i 
forming Arts, and many other governmental and cultural institutio 


LR 
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| ENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
bians: 
JéCtivec , 0 
| E ves Of this Association are to unite the graduates who wish to asso- 
| "selves for charitable, 


educational, literary, and scientific purposes, 
" the general welfare of the University. 
j^ members 


) 
Promote 


ir are those who have matriculated in any school of the Uni- 
has Who have left the University in good standing, or any person who 
E a member of the teaching, research, or administrative staff 
ity, or of the Board of Trustees of the U niversity. Active mem- 

hina ^" ho are life members of the George Washington University Gen- 
hor Mi “sociation or the Alumni Association of any school of the Uni- 
Alu Surrent contributors to the George W ashington University Fund. 
LD uni Office is located in Alumni House, 714 21st Street, N.W., Wash- 
4. € 20052. 
pani are ur 
Ccupation a 


in 
t 
| 


ged to keep the Alumni Office informed of changes of ad- 
nd to supply information with regard to their fellow alumni. 


i0 

| ARD OF TRUSTEES 

livers. : 

ch ied 1s privately endowed and is governed by a Board of Trustees 
* President of the University is an ex officio member. 


Morr; 
Tris - f 
"is, LL D., D.P.S., Chairman Emeritus 


i 4 
k Phillips, LL.B., LL.M., Chairman 
. ellows, M.A., Vice Chairman 
us tchell, M.A., Secretary 
* Lindner, B.A. in Govt., Assistant Secretary 


M 


M. Bunker, B.S. 
Men, Plin B.S., LL.B., J.S.D., LL.D. 
» (30D Clark, B.A, 
, "lausen. J.D 
be , J.D. 
Cochran, L.H.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 
Lp, Ok: B.A., M.B.A,, J.D., LL.M., L.H.D., LL.D. 
| p, nzansky, B.A., J.D. 
Saal B.A. in Govt. 
Eg D B.A., LL.B., LL.D. 
| Hodam, B.A. 
| p iman, B.S, 


' "Iuphe« ` 
lip, ^s. B.S., J.D., LL.M., LL.D. 


Mi Unding, eR LLD. 


lee. 
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| Ihornton W. Owen, B.S. in C.E., B.A. 
i Flaxie M. Pinkett, B.A. 
| Abe Pollin, B.A. in Govt 
| S. Dillon Ripley II, Ph.D., L.H.D., Sc.D. 
Orville F. Rush, J.D., LL.D. 
Carleton D. Smith 
Douglas R. Smith, B.S.C. 
Robert H. Smith, B.A. 
Mark Sullivan, Jr., B.A. 
| John W. Thompson, Jr., B.A | 
| William G. White, B.S. in C.I 1 
"Glen A. Wilkinson, B.S., J.D. 
| Stephen R. Woodzell, B.S. in E.E. 
James O. Wright, B.S., J.D. J 
*Joseph S. Wright, LL.B., LL.D. i 
| T 
| HONORARY TRUSTEES 
Jacob Burns, LL.B., LL.D. y 
| George A. Butler, LL.B. i] 
| Leon Chatelain, Jr. t 
Harry F. Duncan à 
Newell W. Ellison, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. l 
Melville B. Grosvenor, B.S., Sc.D., LL.D. h 
Brooks Hays, B.A., J.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., D.D., HH.D. ! 
i Joseph H. Hirshhorn 3t 
| John K. McKee d 
E.K. Morris, LL.D., D.P.S. d 
Godfrey L. Munter, B.A., LL.B., LL.D. is 
Charles E. Smith Í 
| | Alexander Wetmore, Ph.D., Sc.D Ny 
| | John J. Wilson, LL.B. i 
Lloyd B. Wilson Ps 
Watson W. Wise, Ph.B., Litt.D. i 
x 
OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION? is 
| THE UNIVERSITY ^ 
| Lloyd Hartman Elliott, M.A., Ed.D., LL.D., President Ac cadet Rx, 
| Harold Frederick Bright, Ph.D., Provost and Vice President for Mia 
Affairs JT ‘a 
Seymour Alpert, B.A., M.D., Vice President for Development aside nt 4 
| | Charles Edward Diehl, B.Arch.Engr., B.C.E., M.B.A., Vice V 
| Treasurer 
| | | William David Johnson, B.S., Director of Planning and Budge ting E h 
| Ronald Paul Kaufman, B.S., M.D., Vice President for Medical 


uy. 
———— Tis UN 
* Alumni trustee. 2 R " PL By 
t The President of the University, the Vice President for Academic Affairs, Libra a 
versity, the Director of Admissions of the University, and the University 


members of all faculties of the dian: and schools of the University. 


egist 
rian 
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h 
i Lor ge, Ph.D., Vice President for Administration and Research 
ipo t Strandquist, Assistant Vice President for Employee Relations 
tal pp), Mayo, B.S., J.S.D., Vice President for Policy Studies and 
mk Justin Naramore, B.S., C.P.A.., Comptroller 

arkhurst Smith, Jr., B.A., M.B.A., M.A. in Ed., Vice President for 
i Affairs 
Jebhardtsbauer. B.A., M.A., Registrar 

Sung Ruth, B.A., Director o} Admissions 


CR nc 
E OF GENERAL STUDIES 
lee Horn. 


Car J ind, Ph.D., Dean of the College of General Studies 


*nsen, Ed.D., Associate Dean of the College of General Studies 
N. 9reland, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the College of General Studies 
1 ^ Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the College of General Studies 

Sborn, Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the College of General Studies 


B ` 
IAN COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Darl 
e ington Linton, Ph.D., Dean of Columbian College of Arts and 


Jo s 
en Dunham, M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts 
Nes 


Us fas. E ~ . 

* Métivier, Jr., M.A., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of 
^ Cienc es 

inton 


E Rutledge, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts 
lces 


Wi : 
EM Yeide, Jr., Ph.D., Assistant Dean of Columbian College of Arts 
Ces 


TE se 
E SCHOOL CF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
) 


0 ; 
jon, Ph.D., Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


A a ` ^ 
len, Caress, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 
Ces 


ton R 
"Nces 


OWley, Ph.D., Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 


ULAw CENTER 


an 
. E B.A., LL.B., Dean of the National Law Center 
itkpatrick, B.A., LL.B.. Associate Dean of the National Law 


Potts, B.A., LL.B., Associate Dean of the National Law 
raduate Studies, Research, and Projects 


an of the School of Education 
aker, M.A., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Educa- 
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SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 
Harold Liebowitz, D. Ae.E., Dean of the School of Engineering and App 
Science sn serif 
James Elmer Feir, Ph.D., Associate Dean of the School of Engine? 
Applied Science 
N 
SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATIO 
Peter B. Vaill, B.A., D.B.A., Dean of the School of Government and B 
Administration n. 
Harry Robert Page, Ph.D., Associate Dean for Academic Affairs of 
of Government and Business Administration m s 
John Lobuts, Jr., B.S., Ed.D., Assistant Dean of the School of Go 
and Business Administration ove 
Kurt John Darr, J.D., D.Sc., Assistant Dean of the School of G 
and Business Administration 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HEALTH SCIENCES a 
n M.E., B.C.E., Dean for Admi 


Philip Stanley Birnbaum, MS. i 
Affairs of the Medical Center demit J^ 
Lawrence Thompson Bowles, B.A., M.S., M.D., Dean for Aca | 


of the Medical Center "I 
Dennis Sophian O'Leary, B.A., M.D., Dean for Clinical Affairs 
B 


ical Center 
! 
\ 


SCHOOL OF PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS ern > 
School of Public and Int i 
| 


Burton Malcolm Sapin, Ph.D., Dean of the 
Affairs 


| 
L8G OF GENERAL STUDIES 
AL Holland 


Nar è 
" ean A.C. Jensen 
Cans B.J. Moreland, J Noel, and R.H. Osborn 


" (Chairman), R.E. Baker, J.E. Feir, J.F. Mc arthy, D.A. Rowley, 
Be 


| ` 
p ON SCHOLARSHIP 
iin: 
kilic, B.J. Dunham, K.J. Darr, D.C. Linkowski, J.A. Morgan 


, neral Studies, the off-campus division of George Wash- 
Y, was established in 1950 to extend the educational resources 
to the community. The College continues in expanding the 
in | activities by providing academic programs for adult students and 
Meet the continuing educational requirements of the National 


llege Offers off-campus credit courses for the nondegree student, 
4 Personal enrichment or for updating or upgrading professional 
f-campus degree programs, administered by the College of Gen- 
LE other colleges and schools of the University, are offered at the 
Moor nd graduate levels for students who wish to pursue a more 
‘tation Of study. Experimental pilot programs of study are developed 
Deeds ge other colleges and schools of the University in response to 

the government and business community. The College also 
seminars, and workshops drawing on 


las. 
dies f 


Conducts noncredit courses, 

Of the University 
Mstruction for the off-campus programs includes members of 
3Culty of the University and academically qualified part-time lec- 

ashington professional community. 

he] orks closely with education directors, public school officials, 
f Stu ? Ministrators in government, business, and industry to develop 
Per. and expand the educational opportunities for the mature stu- 
Been 2 With these sponsoring groups the College offers courses at 
im y S throughout the District of Columbia and in nearby Maryland 
rginia. A center is also located at Hampton, Virginia, serving 
Motes Government agencies and installations, business organiza- 
tse -a 8roups interested in having the College organize and con- 
, Comprehensive educational program should contact the As- 
LE He College of General Studies. Qu; ; 
eCo andards of the University are maintained in off-campus credit 
ege of General Studies is accredited by its regional accrediting 
15 


Tes 


h 
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agency, the Middle States Association of Colleges an Secondary Schools: 
programs offered through the University’s off-campus program administere 
the College of General Studies. are approved through the regular Unive 
procedure authorized by the Board of Trustees and the Charter grante 
the Congress of the United States. Degrees are granted through the facilitie 
the degree granting schools and colleges of the l Iniversity Credit earned J 
off-campus study conforms to the academic standards throughout the Univer 


DEGREE PROGRAMS 


Columbian College of Arts and Sciences offers the following degrees a" 
pus: 
Associate in Arts in General Studies 
Associate in Science in Cartographic Science 
Associate in Science in Geodesy 
Bachelor of General Studies 
Bachelor of Science in Geodesy 
Bachelor of Science in Cartographic Science 
Bachelor of Science in Oceanography : aes 
The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences offers the following degre 
campus: 
Master of Arts in Special Studies 
Master of Science in Special Studies . g defit 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science offers the following “e 
off campus: 
Master of Engineering Administration 
Master of Science 
Doctor of Science ing deg 
The School of Education and Human Development offers the following 
off campus: 
Master of Arts in Education 
Education Specialist ; 
Ihe School of Government and Business Administration offers the Í 
degree off campus: 
Master of Science in Administration 


ollow" 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


SPECIAL CREDIT PROGRAMS 


e oste! 
» A 4 : ; of inter 
Special credit courses and programs designed to meet the needs © d 


m 

. > o ^ > r A s 1 ucation, 
individuals, groups, and agencies are offered in the liberal arts, rat progah 
other areas. From time to time such offerings include fore inform? 
and other programs of a continuing education nature. For fur 
tion contact one of the persons listed below. 
SPECIAL NONDEGREE PROGRAMS nedi 

1 to i 
: . : :etitutec are Offeree ©. ctral 
Noncredit courses, conferences. seminars, and institutes are Ofe indust 


P: 10 n p siness, 
the needs of individuals and groups. They are designed for bu 


Sa 


<e 
JOE a ag, 
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All r : 

Tu fessional groups. Noncredit courses include such topics as: Agricultural 
UH a 
sity, > Communication for Managers, Digital Telecommunications, Develop- 
a Mathematics, I nglish as a Foreign Language, Elements of PERT-CPM 


ol, ques, Financial Statement Analysis, Financial Evaluation of Projects and 
ug, nent Opportunities, Forensic Crime Scene l'echnician Program, Interna- 
ita, l'ànsactions— Commercial and Legal Aspects, Intensive Beginning Rus- 
X Mtroduction to Electronic Data Processing, Management by Objectives, 
Sement Applications of Behavioral Science, Politics of Management, Radio 
tum Management, Starting Your Own Business, and Zero Base Budgeting. 


T 
."lormation on Continuing Education for Women Programs, see page 41. 


a information on programs in specific geographic areas, contact I. Ralph 
“les, Manager of District of Columbia Programs, telephone 676-7061; 
Xas Carter, Manager of Maryland Programs, telephone 676-7022; Russell 
dr, Manager of V irginia Programs, telephone 676-7040. 


Mission 


N k 
DEGREE STUDENTS 


A pus credit courses may be taken by nondegree students who meet 


» "Iequisites prescribed by the department concerned. A student who has 
i ‘missed or required to withdraw from this or another institution is not 
{a t0 register for at least one fall or one spring semester from the date of 
jj ion. Formal University admission is not required for registration. 
my degree students wishing to enroll in graduate courses other than those 
let Y the School of Government and Business Administration must have 
i. *d a bachelor's degree or have completed 90 semester hours of under- 
E" Work and the permission of the instructor. Nondegree students who 
it Completed a bachelor's degree may not enroll in graduate courses 
» Y the School of Gov ernment and Business Administration. 
tS earned as a nondegree student may later be transferred to degree 
MS at George Washington University and many other colleges and uni- 
E> Providing that they are applicable to the desired curriculum, that the 
,, Deets the requirements of the degree program for which application is 
is de, and that all other requirements of the appropriate school are me 
t 2l of Government and Business Administration limits such credit to a 


f A 5 M i -e ire > > 7 
ta m of 15 semester hours. (See page 22 for admission requirements for 


* I^ the School of Engineering and Applied Science.) 


ligg 
SION AS A DEGREE CANDIDATE 


^ Wishing to be admitted as candidates for one of the off-campus under- 
, , 9T graduate degree programs of George Washington University = 
Jy cg nation forms from the College of General Studies, oo the Uni- 
tallati pus representatives, or the education ws ee aura 
r ad ons, For information on the procedure to be fol owe w * apply: 
n Ge ssion to campus degree programs, refer to the appropriate George 
n University bulletin. 
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An application for admission, required credentials, and a nonrefundibs. 
application fee* of $10 (for undergraduate study) or $25 (for graduate study/* 
should be sent to the appropriate office. ot be 

Records presented become the property of the University 4 
returned. 


i : e n 

Undergraduate Degree Candidacy—Columbian College of Arts and Scienc i 
mem ^ - ers -a should D 

Completed application, required credentials, and the application fee shon oai 
sent to the Office of Admissions, George Washington University, Was ? 
D.C. 20052. 
r's degre 


Secondary school graduates applying for Associate’s or Bachelo scale 
candidacy must present the combined evidence of (1) an acceptable pec" of 
of graduation from an accredited secondary school, showing 4 minim les 
fifteen “units”+ in a college preparatory or academic curriculum; (2) : 
Entrance Examination Board scores for both the Scholastic Aptitude 
the English Composition Achievement Test. The College Entrance Testi 
ination Board tests are preferred; however, the American College i oa 
battery scores will be accepted, (for students out of high school severa A t 
other appropriate tests may be prescribed). The applicant should reque tjon d 
these scores be sent directly to the Office of Admissions by the Educ? X 
Testing Service, Princeton, N.J., or Berkeley, Calif.; or the American 
Testing Program, Iowa City, Iowa. pe 00 
Mature students who do not meet the above requirements may least 15 N 
sidered for degree candidacy after the satisfactory completion of at 1r 
semester hours of course work with a grade-point average of 2.00 or d 1 À 
This must include courses in English Composition (Engl 9 or 10 P app 
and 9 semester hours of course work in at least two of the following “Siol y 
priate areas: Humanities (literature, philosophy, foreign languages ce, PA 
Studies (anthropology, economics, geography, history, political science : 
chology, sociology), natural and mathematical sciences. 
The selection of qualifying courses should be made in conference ired Y 
faculty advisor, and a conference concerning plans for study 1S requ 
each applicant for admission to candidacy. t 


ADVANCED STANDING AND ADVANCED PLACEMENT 
TRANSFER STUDENTS FROM OTHER COLLEGES AND UNIVERSI TIES 4 


jw 
^aa Y 
248 P :versities ma) 
Properly certified courses taken at accredited colleges or univers the def 
applied toward a degree, subject to the curriculum requirements cae 
program and the rules of the Columbian College of Arts and Scie! 
Although a course completed with a grade of D is not accep 
credit, the course may be used to satisfy a curriculum requirement. 
pleted with a D grade may not, however, be counted toward the toté 
] e ] 
* The application fee must be by check or postal money order, payable to Georg j T ^ 
University. Graduate Sc 
The application fee is waived for graduates of this University applying to the = egr" 
Arts and Sciences, and for students applying for readmission who were -— sinc 
didates at the time of their last registration at this University and who have n i 
at another institution. te ot 
gres? 


; " r : ' : i ag 
+A unit represents a year’s study in a secondary school subject, including in the ag 
than 120 sixty-minute periods, or the equivalent, of prepared classroom work. 


Y 


* < 
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aa required for the degree. Any course completed with a grade of 
may not be repeated for the purpose of earning degree credit. 

E" “aay whose previous academic Te yrds raise doubts of their abil- 
E e Searee requirements successfully must complete 15 hours of 
E in this College with a quality-point index of 2.00 or higher, to be 
ty degree candidacy. Courses taken to qualify for candidacy must 
ihv d Qver two or more of the following areas: Humanities (literature, 
jT foreign language), Social Studies (anthropology, economics, geog- 
story, political science, sociology), and Natural and Mathematical 
in Eudent who have not successfully completed an acceptable college 
E mpi Composition must include Engl 9 or 10 and 1.) Applicants 
lon son suspended for academic reasons from this University or another 
ki pe fulfill this same 15-hour requirement and also obtain written 
ll of a petition for admission to degree candidacy from the Committee on 


ion and Advanced Standing of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences. 


refuse credit for transfer in whole or in 


University reserves the right to 
ven may be withdrawn for sub- 


Or f ; AS = 4 à 
to allow it provisionally. Credit so gi 
Poor work. 

B ie 

E responsibility of the student to have an official transcript sent directly 

E institution formerly attended to the Office of Admissions, George 
Bton University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


b 
CREDIT OR WAIVING REQUIREMENTS BY EXAMINATION 


accredited colleges or uni- 


diti ; . tor f 
On to credit allowed in transfer from other 
d standing may be ob- 


RS, g Sch r 
b. maximum of 30 semester hours of advance 
Y any one or any combination of the following methods. 

iximum of 30 hours, or waive curricular re- 

a waiver examination does not entitle the 

performing satisfactorily on any Or 


dent may earn up to a mé 
D without limitation (passing 
the ‘td semester hours of credit), by 
ollowing: 

E Placement Tests (APT).—Administered by the College Entrance 
“uon Board. 

nent Tests (may used to waive requirements only 
m College Entrance Examination Board. 

latior vel Examination. Program (CLEP).—€ LEP offers two types of 
ate offe. General and Subject Examinations. c LEP General Examina- 
E ered in five areas: mathematics, social sciences, humanities, natural 
iment English composition. CLEP Subject Examinations measure 
is of specific college-level courses and are offered in more than 30 


).—Adminis- 


credit is assigned for the General Ex- 
n and mathematics 
sophomore norms). 


Eatimission to degree candidacy, cred d 
ii, "ith the exception of the English compositio 
Lis E peo at the 50th percentile or above (college iomc 
leve] gned, with a few exceptions, for the Subject Examinations passed 
Tee cum in the College Board model policy. A candidate for 
oto departmental approval prior to taking the examination to 
for a CLEP Subject Examination. Credit may not be earned by 

* examination after having taken the equivalent course. Arrangements 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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for the examinations are the responsibility of the applicant anc 
with the College Entrance Examination Board, Box 1824, Princeton, NJ 


5 

; m” . " M rts ane» 

Special Departmental Examinations in Columbian College of - offer 4 

s ~nllege to ' 
Sciences.—A student may request any department of Columbian € ollege t e 

course À 


a special examination covering the subject matter of any specific » (0 
If a CLEP Subject Examination is available, the department may choo ih 
employ it. Approval is not automatically granted; the student must ofe d f 
dence of sufficient background to have a reasonable command of the oT 


^ " „ive COUP" ii 
matter. (A student who has previously taken examinations to iie * ame 
requirements may not subsequently take examinations for credit in t Jd al 

4 ment? y 


courses.) Assigning credit (or waiving a requirement) by special depart tion y 
examinations will depend on the department's evaluation of the examini. i 
paper. These examinations will normally be of at least three hours 
A $25 fee for each course examination is charged for preparation, 


tration, and grading of the examination. 


a 


h 
4 


12 hours if p !] 
basis of S , Y 
ith the OMX 
rdinaril l 
milita yy 


Service Schools.—A maximum of 30 (or a maximum of 
courses are "professional") semester hours may be obtained on the 
ice schools satisfactorily completed, as evaluated in accordance W 
to the Evaluation of Educational Experience in the Armed Forces. 
such subjects are counted as electives. No credit will be allowed for 


^ 

E 

experience as such : 

, +f s, may be carte 

Correspondence Courses.—A maximum of 15 semester hours ma? leve y 

: pia ope $ 

through the successful completion of correspondence courses Of collem h 
s : à . mally acc 

which are offered by the U.S. Armed Forces Institute or a regionally ac 1 


college or university. ching 10 

Examination for Waiving Curriculum Requirements.—A student WIS "T h 
omit a required course may, with the permission of the faculty advisor, 7 «s 
waiver examination, the passing of which satisfies the curric 


aqui 
ulum requ A 
> A D 
: . : Tu e: se. ^ 
ment and qualifies the student for registration in an advanced COUISC ion ti 


sali” t 

: À yo " "op examinal | 

fee for each 3-hour course examination is $5. Passing a walver exa à 
does not entitle a student to any semester hours of credit. USAFÜ or i 
Credit Earned Through United States Armed Forces Institute ( | 


IT ES), 3 
Defense Activity for Non-Traditional Education Support (DAN TES m " C 
is assigned for approved USAFI or DANTES college-level exar 


" " «n 
passed with satisfactory scores. ] 
ih 
Graduate Degree Candidacy M 
lü 
MASTER'S DEGREES d 
um R 

! : 4 Hun | 
The Degree of Master of Arts in Education (School of Education y" filec UN 

DC rara 
Development) Application for Master's degree candidacy should April ! fol on 
June 1 for the fall semester, November 1 for the spring semester, OT ^? ind BM 
the summer session. The completed application, required credentia ET 


Commercio, 


yf 
Schoo! 9 

ess / 
Busin dv 


* CLEP examinations in Introductory Accounting, Introduction to Business, 
Data Processing are limited to 3 credits each of advanced standing in the 
and Business Administration All other CLEP examinations in Accounting i 
tration (School of Government and Business Administration courses) are not accepte 
standing 


and 


P < 


ADMISSION 


atio hen : 
i P fee should be sent to the Office of the Dean, School of Education 
i an Development, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 


les n | toward a Master's degree requires a bachelor's degree 
bes. v rape an undergraduate quality-point index of at least 
c Le ), demonstrated interest in education or education-related 
tae ware arte met v Students whose quality- 
lon. wa Le the range of 2.30 to 2.49 will be considered for provisional 
Wf the ^ oer: Roe index is computed on the basis of the last two 
the bac — degree program and on all course work completed be- 
on E = aureate. Two years of successful teaching are required before 
ie Lo in the field of school administration. Appropriate ex- 
h aoed for admission to programs in adult education and human 
elopment. 
br" A Master of Science in Administration (School of Government 
n: ; Administration) — Forms for application for admission Or read- 
à e available at the Office of the Admissions Officer, School of Govern- 
pousiness Administration, George Washington University, Washington, 
2. When completed, application forms and all supporting credentials 
x submitted to this Office no later than May 1 for the fall semester, 
E Gos the spring semester, and April 1 for the summer sessions. 
Who received their undergraduate degrees from foreign universities 
mit applications one month earlier in each case. 
End for admission applicants must present the following min- 
ity th, lals: a bachelor’s degree from a regionally accredited college or 
Y that includes at least 90 semester hours of academic work with an 


,Indergraduate quality-point index of 2.50 (on a 4,00 scale) and a 


E the 50th percentile on the applicable admission test. — 

MAT must submit scores on the Graduate Management Admission 

i )- It is the responsibility of the applicant to make arrangements 
with the Educational Testing Service, Box 966, Princeton, NJ. 


is less than 2.50 or 
ks beneath the 50th 
multi- 


licants whose undergraduate quality-point index 
ee Management Admissions Test score ran "nea 
Y 200 be considered if (1) the cumulative quality-point ind 
Point _and added to the GMAT score equals 950 points or (2) the 
d add EU for the last two years of undergraduate work multiplied by 
ler E. to the GMAT score equals 1,000 points. i 
he Ea maon test may be requested by letter by applic 
EN rng ciona, (1) the undergraduate quality-point index ex- 
eio 12) the undergraduate degree was conferred no more than five 
bth and (3) the undergraduate major was a discipline which 
Off graduate program for which the application is made. The Ad- 
ce will inform the applicant whether or not a waiver will be 


cants who 


semester hours of graduate course work 
or the degree may be approved 
Administration from 


axi p 4 
poem of one-quarter of the 
= nine semester hours) required f 

T to the School of Government and Business 


Qty f 
or EI ^ "7t k : 
In the concentration in Public Administration may substitute scores on the Graduate 


‘nation or the Miller Anzlogies Test 


OLLEGI 
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. the Division of University Students, the College of General Studies, anode 
| l lited college ?' 
rove 
,d to the 
oo 


i degree-granting division of this University or another accrec 
sity under the following conditions: the course work must be app 
part of the student’s program of studies, it must not have been applie 


l 
ompletion of requirements for another degree, it mi t be gré iduate- -leve mus 
and the by ape | 

e 
| have received a grade of B or better. This action must be approved byaP ale 


to the advisor and the dean. A transcript of the course work must be 0 


work, it must have been taken within the past two years 


l | fore the petition can be considered. The transfer of credit 
ourse work taken at this University in nondegree status. The letter of à 
ignate the number of credits that have been approved tor 


BIN towards the degree 
| Sci 
The Degrees of Master of Arts in Special Studies or Master of 


js Y , i in 
Studies (Graduate School of Arts and Sciences). These are 
areas offered | 


| iplinary Master’s degree programs in specific academic 


I T ampus locations by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. Applicat 
ore 


tion 


! Master's degree candidacy must be made by members of the group bel 
ration. Completed application, required credentials, d the applies 
1 i: 
should be sent to the Office of the Dean, Graduate School of Arts and 
H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052, qi 
, re 
Admission to graduate study toward a Master's degree in this School a ! 
i , à ; , 1 " ith an ov " 
bachelor's degree, from an accredited college or university, W! 
dlity-point index of 3.00 (a B average) or an equivalent grade. "A 


enc 
M 


A maximum of nine semester hours of graduate course work 
| sroved for transfer to the Graduate School from the Division of í [Ys 
Students, another degree-granting division of this University, OT ano yr 
redited college or university. See page 96 of the Bulletin of Undergt 
1d Graduate Programs for further restrictions on transfer of credit. „ralin 
The Degrees of Master of Science or Master of Engineering sers ee fee | 
l i (School of Engineering and Applied Sci ience).—Application for me d 
| | ndidacy must be made before registration. Completed anager of B re 
credentials, and the application fee should be sent to the Mé nd wa 
ng Admissions, School of Engineering and Applied Science, 725 gi 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052 opi 
Admission to graduate study toward a Master’s degree requires an ap 
bachelor’s degree from a recognized institution and evidence of capí 
| productive work in the field selected, as indicated by undergraduate 
| | Graduate Record Examination scores, and similar data. ah 
| | An applicant who has significant deficiencies in preparation May be 
| ike prescribed undergr: iduate courses as an unclassified student beto cies s M, 
| imitted to pte student status. In some cases, if such deficient t^. 
imal, he may be admitted to graduate student status and allowed col 3l 
imited number of graduate courses while completing the undergradu: ; ae ah 


.ourses t 
| n which he is deficient. In no case may the undergraduate course 


| | | fill any part of the requirements for the Master’s degree. 
| | Students wishing to apply for admission to the program of study 
the degree of Master of Engineering Administration must meet t ao, 
ng additional admission — (1) the applicant must have tals tt 
quate knowledge of the principles of human relations, the fundam eth” 


i tive 
engineering economic analysis, and the fundamentals of quantita 


r 


ADMISSION 23 


E. 
oe can be met by satisfactory completion of the following under- 
— odium or approved equivalents: EAd 150, Introduction to Engineer- 
Ad cp EAd 160, Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis; 
Wplicant asic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administration. (2) 
k us c be required to complete other undergraduate prerequisite 
ade " 2 po M a condition of admission. (3) A student is required to earn 
Made of P etter in these courses (unless the requirement is stipulated to 
Nne Jr t better upon admission) in each undergraduate prerequi- 
libe this scholarship requirement is not met, the student is barred 
ate heic A student is not permitted to repeat any of the under- 
Te equite courses. Credit for prerequisite courses 1s not applicable 
llo six Nee of Master of Engineering Administration. ; 
ly € hours of satisfactory credit (with grades of A or B), which 
lion es have been earned in a graduate program at another recognized 
Es E be accepted in transfer, when applicable, to satisfy Master's 
i cpm in the School of Engineering and Applied Science. How- 
E ent must, with the approval of the advisor, petition to the appro- 
artment chairman for such a transfer. 


Tion 
ION SPECIALIST DEGREE 


e 
bre of Education Specialist (School of Education and Human De- 
E n applicant must be interviewed and recommended by a staff 
in the x School of Education and Human Development or by a represen- 
TP candidate's locality appointed by the Dean. Admission requires a 
tory m x: Education degree from this University (or the equivalent), a 
" E" on the Miller Analogies Test or the Graduate Record Examina- 
Tades in graduate course work which meet standards set by the Ad- 
ee Faculty and two years of successful pertinent experience. 
? the Oye required credentials, and the application fee should be 
* Office of the Dean, School of Education and Human Development, 
ashington University, Washington, D.C. 20052. 


JR 
OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


„Degree of Doctor of Science (School of Engineering and Applied 
E prospective doctoral student seeking admission should apply 
for the fall semester and before December 1 for the spring se- 
— i interviews. may then be arranged to discuss the applicant's 
> P and the possibilities for an effective doctoral program. The appli- 
i is for complete documentary records (transcripts) to be for- 
the Manager of Engineering Admissions, School of Engineering and 
ag 725 23rd Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20052, in sufficient 
“hae assembly of complete records for evaluation as soon after the 
s C deadlines as possible. 
Cope the doctoral program, | 
i E nstijution is required, together with acc 
i re ity for creative scholarship. Normally, 
quired. However, the minimum does not assure au 


a satisfactory master’s degree from 
eptable personal qualities 
a B average in graduate 
tomatic accept- 


T 


NASA Langley Research Center, Hampton, Va.—Master of Science 
Science degree programs are offered at this location through the Je 
Advancement of Flight Sciences (SEAS-NASA) 
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ance; the departments may, and often do, set higher admission standards. i" 
applicant must arrange for letters of recommendation to be submitted from . 
faculty members of the institution from which the master's degree We ihe 
ceived; one of these, if possible, should be from the master’s advisor. 
letter should be addressed to the appropriate department chairman. " 
yd to six semester hours of credit earned in courses completed with the P d 
of . " B while enrolled in a doctoral program at another accredited " 
tion may be accepted ir in transfer to satisfy doctoral requirements at t 


^ air 
subject to the approval of the student's adviser and his department uim 
Credit earned in courses completed more than five years prior to p. 
the doctoral program will not be accepted in transfer, and some depa 
a shorter p 


may require that transfer credit 
of time before admission. 


must have been earned within 


READMISSION 


A student who withdraws, is suspended, or is otherwise absent from the p fo 
sity for one or more spring or fall semester, must make formal applicato 
readmission. If readmitted, the student is subject to the rules and regu "T 
in force at the time of return. Complete and official transcripts from nus! i 
institution the student has attended since making the previous application fofi 


ation 
be sent to the appropriate office at this University before the applic 
readmission can be evaluated. hod of 

+ hO 

When there are curriculum changes in graduate programs in the à TA. 

a 
Government and Business Administration, the readmitted student m 
quired to take additional course work. io ir 


The application fee is waived for students applying for re: 
were registered as degree candidates at the time last registered à 
sity and who have not since registered at another institution. e 


We arcu Wa twaa 


PACE ADMINISTRATION 
[ER 


wor 
Voc 
and Doo, 4 
t [nsti! 


jin 


'AMPUs REGISTRATION is conducte t fi 
of E s € z conducted before or at the first class meet- 
E e, at times and places stated in the Off-campus Schedule of 

1 available well in advance of each semester. 

gre ^ : off-campus course constitutes admission to that course 
2 woe - the student to campus courses or to degree candidacy. 
E^ nitted to degree candidacy may enroll as full-time students 
tindidses e 0! more). Students taking course work to qualify for de- 
isc, — are registered in this College may not take more than 10 
Tuis ester Those who have graduated from high school recently and 
© full-time freshmen at this University should apply for admission to 


PPro T: 
. Priate college or school on campus. 
amp, ‘Or : : i i 
Wh p degree candidates in an area of concentration with a small enroll- 
ic MA 
lo T 1 Would not justify offering certain required courses off campus may 
eo ^r "n ` i i 
: ister for campus courses in order to meet the requirements for the 
ee i S ` . : . T» . 
* page 31, Campus Study, for details concerning permission to regis- 


ampus courses. 
di . 
ES With the permission of the instructor, students may register as 
the oo is not required to take active part or to take examina- 
t as cw receives neither grades nor credit. Tuition is the same for the 
ln. ee student registered for credit. With the approval of the dean, a 
ay change from credit to audit status during the first third of the 


A student who takes a course as an itor may not repeat it later 


A student registered as a degree candidate in any 


Curre , 
"rent Registration 
versity may take credit courses in the College 


Ollepa 
-— or school of the Ur 
al S 4 e bare ; 
Studies only by permission (granted prior to registration) of the 


Cs College or school concerned. A College of General Studies Off- 
Hate UNAM Registration Permit form must be obtained from the 
à ege or school, signed by the dean of that college or school, and 
y the time of registration in the College of General Studies. 
" nha course work in another college or school of the Univer- 
Bton c er institution through the Consortium. of Universities of the 
etropolitan Area, Inc., must have the dean's permission. 


"d Financial Regulations 


$ s 
Tm be paid by check or money order, made payable to George 
Jniversity. The student identification number should appear in the 


t-h. 
ànd corner. 
Ollow; 
V 72 i i 
8 ^r g fees were adopted for the 1978 summer sessions and academic 
?/ Jee |f : iti i increase 
" 9. (See page 28 for projected tuition and fee increases for 
25 
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Tuition* 


On campus: 
Part-time undergraduate program, other than in the School of Engl s1104 
neering and Applied Science, for each semester hour 


Part-time undergraduate program in the School of Engineering and AP- 1120 
plied Science, for each semester hour -—— AA 
Graduate study other than in the School of Engineering and Applied 1100 


each semester hour .............. i-e dddretesld ede ; En LN 
Off campus: gp 
For each semester hourt................... ^ VEMM A 
School of Engineering and Applied Science off-campus programs, for js 
aschasnaster BOUTS LR IReeeeeevoserossosoeesarcesrssssoronveccro s Cre CREE 
Thesis: $ 
Master of Arts in Education and Master of Science in Administration 
degree programs (other than ICAF), for each semester hour ..... 


School of Engineering and Applied Science programs, for each semes- 
ter hourt 


University Center Fee (charged only to students registered on campus 
nonrefundable) 
For students registered for 11 or more semester hours on campus: 

For. each SCRE SUE 55. A eoque eeseeseatdésasae e E ER E 
For students registered for less than 11 semester hours in a semester On 
campus: 

For each semester hour for which the student registers „seee É 
For on-campus degree candidates maintaining “continuous registration 
status: 

For uuch: sémetter?..10.. IR n Ra edel Mi a 
Charles E. Smith Center Fee (for off-campus degree candidates only) 

Students registered as degree candidates in a program offered throug 

the College of General Studies may purchase, on a semester-by- 

semester basis, a special card entitling them to use the Smith Center 
facilities for that semester or session. Students must first obtain from 

CGS a signed certificate attesting to degree candidacy „s... 


PETTEE r 4 sult 
* Students interested in full-time undergraduate study on campus should £O Ccignets 
catalogue (Undergraduate and Graduate, School of Engineering and Applied : 
Medicine and Health Sciences Programs 


t Except School of Engineering and Applied Science programs | o 
t This fee does not apply to special off-campus programs arranged with the Schot 

and Applied Science sad of 
the per? be W 


$ Payment of tuition for a Master's thesis entitles the candidate, during x i 
Y | the thesis 5. 7 efi uat Ple. 
to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty under whom the th the pnt 
wi jita 
In case a thesis is unfinished, additional time may be granted in accordance rning mi! 
‘ ar rove 
the school in which the student is registered See page 35 for regulations 8€ 


crt. 
»* S S 4 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


“Yl Fees 
$10.00 


tion fee* (undergraduate degree candidate), nonrefundable 
25.00 


On fee (graduate degree candidate), nonrefundable 

E : , r : 
ation fee, due and payable at the time of registration for the last 
‘ter or summer session: 


Mates degree 10.00 


for each course to qualify for receiving credit (advanced 
» Waiver of requirement, or both 
CEN Registration fee, off-campus gree candidates (aimer than 
Mtin the hool of Engineering and Applied "MR MEE 
versity registration” during any semester of absence from the 


tous 


+ (nonrefundable) 82.00 


"irs Registration fee, on-campus or off-campus,t degree candidates 
chool of Engineering and Applied Science, to maintain “con- 

m Tegistration" during any semester of absence from the Univer- 

T after completion of tuition requriementst (nonrefundable) ........ 

tration fee, for failure to register for campus courses within the 

nated period ; 

i nding two copies of the Master’s thesis 

T Microfilm Service and Printing Announcement of Final Exami- 


110.00 


15.00 
15.00 


F : . 5.0 
science candidates) 65.00 
e, for failure to make paj 
Pages 29-30) : E M LU ea Se. 
Dus financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial 
p ance for nonpayment of fees (see “Payment of Fees,” pages 


iyment 
15.00 


^m financial reinstatement fee, for reinstatement after financial 
) Tance for nonpayment of fees (see "Payment of Fees," pages 


d check fee, charged a student whose check is improperly drafted, 


Plete, returned by the bank for insufficient funds, or returned for 


h 15.00 


5.00 
2.00 


er reason 


50 


f * e >) 
ent of lost or Stolen picture identification card ........................... 2.00 


“ill be j i imissior e Summer Sessions 
be increased to $15 beginning with applications for admission to th 


of i t 
hc á l de P. "ave o ICE 
Nc » Continuous registration fee entitles the student who is granted lea : ii f : 
mutinue hi * academi "quirements which were in 
e p ontinue his work toward a degree under the academic requireme: Pati as 
ontinuous registration fee applies towar ne 


* of his first registration. The er 
This fee does not apply to students granted 


ide 
“dence requirements for the degree 


*** page 35), 


apply to special off-campus programs arranged with the School of Engineering 
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PROJECTED TUITION AND FEE INCREASES 1979-82 

gi 
Projected increases for the academic years 1979-80, 1980-81, and 19 
have been estimated as follows: 


On Campus* 


t Increase by semester hour (graduate and part-time undergraduate stu- 


dents): glk 
1979-80 ET T: 
1980—81 X ; ee T. 
1981—82 1 

\ 

Off Campus à 
t Increase by semester hour (except School of Engineering and Applied 
Science programs): $ 


Course Work Other Than Thesis: 
1979.86) Loss. ( MORRES, o 
1980-81 ...... . , TTL 
1981—82 


Thesis for Master of Arts in Education and Master of Science in Ad- 
ministration programs: 
1979-80 oy oe 
1980-81 . ee NM 


1981-82. 57. ust ennemi Ut 
tt Increase by semester hour (School of Engineering and Applied Science ol 
programs including thesis) : Wi 
1979-80... e 0M 
1980-81 m s ih, 
1981-82 ................. E^ 
ga t 


The University Center ns will be increased for the 1979 summer sessi (a 
the academic year 1979—80. For students taking 11 or more semester ^ "y 
fee will | be $55.50 per semester. Students taking less than 11 semester D? 
pay $5.25 per semester hour. 

It is not possible to project future economic data with certainty: , 
creases outlined above are merely estimates based on present circum 
should in no way be interpreted as fixed limits on tuition increases: igal 
versity hopes to keep tuition increases as low as possible, but it 1$ t past OR re 
maintain a sound financial basis, Economic conditions in the recen ex i 
ticularly as they affect private educational institutions, have bee" s A 
variable, and significant increases in tuition in excess of the above i 


be required. 


be 
sult t 
* Students interested in full-time undergraduate study on campus should rer’ nct 
3 1 
catalogue (Undergraduate and Graduate, School of Engineering and Applied. 5e 
g g g 


Medicine and Health Sciences Pr gram 


è m 
: sions P 
f Semester-hour increases become effective at the beginning of the summer 5e 
academic year ecia 
^ 3 : : sp’ 
+ This increase by semester hour does not include the projected increases for 


programs arranged with the School of Engineering and Applied Science. 


E 
J 444 


FEES AND FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


AMPUS cor RSES 


s for each semester are due and payable in full at the time of each regis- 
l; however, a student registering for a /3-week or longer credit course 
“gn a deferred payment contract at each registration to make payments 
equal installments—one-third at the time of registration, one-third by 
‘T 4, 1978, and one third by November 6, 1978 (for the fall semester); 
d by February 9, 1979, and one-third by March 8, 1979 (for the 
$ semester), Payments are due at the stipulated times. Interest at the 
in Per cent per annum on the unpaid balance will be charged from the 
3 "8 Of each semester to the date payment is made. 
p receiving partial government tuition assistance must pay their por- 
the tuition in full at the time of registration. 
Sept for specified special sessions, tuition and fees for credit courses last- 
S than 13 weeks, and for all noncredit courses, are payable in full at 
Tation. 
dents who fail to make any payment when due will be automatically 
M a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to an interest charge of 
nt per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be finan- 
encumbered, In the event a student’s account is financially encumbered, 
dent forfeits his rights to the use of deferred payment contracts in fu- 
mesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Registrar to 
d Brades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and other 
Ic information until the account is settled financially. Financial settle- 
l require payment in full of all amounts due the University in addi- 


,., lancial reinstatement fee of $15. : 
nts auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to students regis- 


T Credit. 


> COURSES 

dent i. permitted to complete registration or attend classes until all 
“te paid. Tuition and fees for each semester are due and payable in 
the Office of the Cashier at the time of each registration. Checks and 
ney orders should be made out to George Washington Un 

cial credit is made by student number. It is therefore essential that 


“nt identification number appear in the upper left-hand corner of the 


Accounts Office has responsibility for billing and maintaining 
counts 

Stere 

With 


at the time of registration and the remaining half on or be- 


1978 (for the fall semester) and March 7, 1979 (for the 


Mester), Interest at the rate of 8 per cent per annum on the unpaid 
ill be charged from the date of registration to the date payment is 
- receiving tuition assistance in the form of scholarships, government 
tracts, or other forms of tuition awards are not permitted to sign 


M RE TT EE 
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deferred payment contracts unless the total tuition and fee charges exceed 
value of the tuition awards by $600 or more. Under such circumstances 
student may be permitted to pay one-half of the amount due at the tm 
| registration and to defer the balance by signing a deferred payment contr 
i Students who fail to make any payment when due will be automatic 
| charged a $15 late-payment fee and will be subject to the interest charge € 
per cent per annum. Accounts which become 30 days past due will be : 
cially encumbered. In the event a student's account is financially encumbe 
the student forfeits rights to the use of deferred payment contracts s 
| ture semesters, and the Student Accounts Office will notify the Regu, 
| withhold grades, future registration privileges, transcripts, diplomas, and i 
academic information until the account is settled financially. Financial * 
ment will require payment in full of all amounts due to the University ! 
dition to a financial reinstatement fee of $35. 


K : ants Fe! 
Students auditing courses are subject to all fees charged to student 
tered for credit 


REFUND OF FEES FOR OFF-CAMPUS REGISTRATION* 
| Applications for withdrawal from a course or for change in class schei 
| must be made in writing. Notification to an instructor is not an acceP 

notice (see "Changes in Program of Studies,” page 34). " 

In authorized withdrawals and changes in schedule, cancellations of de f 
I ter tuition charges will be made in accordance with the following schedu 
the academic year: 


for cour 
| Engineer 


f fees for students 


and 


reí 
Und 


* For regulations concerning 


REFUND SCHEDULE 1978—1979 
hl | "a | 
Long Session (or any session longer than 13 weeks) 
| | 
90% Starting date of class plus 6 calendar days 
| 75% Starting date of class plus 20 calendar days 
50% Starting date of class plus 34 calendar days 
0% Starting date of class plus 35 calendar days to end 
| 
| | Intermediate Session (9 weeks, 1 day per week) 
| 90% Starting date of class plus 6 calendar days 
| 75% Starting date of class plus 13 calendar days 
| 50% Starting date of class plus 20 calendar days 
0% Starting date of class plus 21 calendar days to end 
Short Session (7 weeks, 2 days per week) 
| " i : 
i 90% Starting date of class plus 2 calendar days 
| 75% Starting date of class plus 8 calendar days 
50% Starting date of class plus 15 calendar days 
| 0% Starting date of class plus 16 calendar days to end A 
| | ee ses on CAP lit 


who register 


the appropr 


ate bulletir Graduate, the School « 


Science or Summer Sessions Pr gram 


Pi , 
=e SUA 
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the 


i Session (3 weeks) 


act. 0% Starting date class plus 1 calendar day 

Starting date class plus 5 calendar days 

æ Starting date class plus 9 calendar days 
Starting date class plus 10 calendar days to end 


het 
re *Xceptions will be made for holidays, late registration, absences, or class 
*duling for any reason whatsoever. 
Je “dent who is granted military leave before completing the semester will 
; Credit for current charges in accordance with the schedule for with- 
“als from the University (see above). Payments made in excess of the non- 
able balance will be refunded to the student. The nonrefundable balance 
le pmaintained as a deferred credit for use by the student when he returns 
"A niversity (see “Military Leave,” page 35). i 
ite, Case will tuition be reduced or refunded because of absence from 
‘a 
nent applies only to the semester for which a registration charge is in- 
j’ and will not be credited to another semester (exception: students granted 
| Ty leave, see page 35). 
Norization to withdraw and certification for work done will not be given a 
1 Who does not have a clear financial record. 


t 
N ENFORCEMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM 


(P°8ram of grants and loans, authorized under the provisions of the Omni- 
ate Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, is intended to help pay the 
. *ducational expenses for employees of state and local criminal justice 
! “Ss. Studies may be full- or part-time in a wide range of subject areas and 
i, POs. Applications and further information are available from the LEEP 
"ator, Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, telephone 676-6210. 


Rus STUDY 


eg US DEGREE CANDIDATES may register for campus courses approve 
Mbi Programs if these courses are not available at off-campus centers. 
ân College degree candidates must notify the Office of Student Rec- 
Ollege of General Studies, telephone 676-7017, at least two weeks prior 
“te of campus registration. School of Education and Human Develop- 
p eree candidates call 676-6160 four weeks in advance of campus regis- 
We, ther off-campus degree candidates should call the appropriate school 
6) t advance as follows: Graduate School of Arts and Sciences students 
79410; School of Government and Business Administration graduate 


i] 
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studen 


students call 676-6584; and School of Engineering and Applied Science , 
: at bull 


call 676-6158. Registration materials may be picked up by the students 
ing K, 817 23rd St., N.W., during registration 

A student may register for on-campus courses as a nondegree S 
Division of University Students, telephone 676-6370. 


tudent in tl 


ATTENDANCE 

i uo ees dU 
Students may not attend classes until registration is completed and d j 
are paid. Students may attend only those classes for which they are me 
Regular attendance is expected. Students may be dropped from any cou : 
undue absence. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


( 
GRADES hi 
i - -sarrar at U 
Grades are mailed to the student through the Office of the Registra ae 
4 " » ac f 
close of each semester. They are not given out by instructors OF the " 
trative staff. 
( 
UNDERGRADUATE E 
. facto 
[ 1 Y . €. Satisfact? 
The following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Satis" 


" It 
D, Low Pass; F, Fail; /, Incomplete; W, Authorized Withdrawal; ^ ffs 
ed 


NC, No Credit. Except for courses which specifically state that ge à M 
credit is permitted, a candidate for a degree at this University we tt 
for credit a course in which the student has received a grade of L smeh 


: 'ritten "state 
unless required to do so by the department concerned. A eee pit 
: ate 
to this effect must be submitted to the Registrar by the appropria 4 
mental chairman. 


GRADUATE 
; «quit 
1 : . c. Minim, 
Ihe following grading system is used: A, Excellent; B, Good; ed Exch 
Pass; F, Fail; J, Incomplete: CR, Credit W, Authorized Withdrawa! b 


I ce pepmitteon 
for courses which specifically state that repetition for credit !S perms 
student taking School of Education and School of Government oe p 
Administration courses may not repeat for credit a course in which school Wn 
of C or above. A student taking a Graduate >” jda 


‘ » StU 
' «e in which the 
Arts and Sciences course may repeat for credit a course in whic the 


has received a 


has received a grade of C or above only when permitted to do ad. n * 0 
partment concerned, unless the course description states that the " / i 
be repeated for credit. A written statement to this effect must be - studet | 
approval to the dean's office. It is then filed with the Registral oat Mi 
taking School of Engineering and Applied Science courses may x 5 m 
credit a course in which a grade of C or above has been recelVec: equi N, 
quired to do so by the department concerned; a written statem, e Regg 
the student to repeat such a course for credit must be submitted t€ ^ 


trar by the appropriate department chairman. 
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MPLET E/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAI 


yr a grade has not been assigned, the symbol J (Incomplete), the sym- 

(Authorized Withdrawal) or the symbol F (Unauthorized Withdrawal) 
‚~ recorded. The symbol 7 indicates that a satisfactory explanation has 
Sven the instructor for the student's inability to complete the required 

1 course. At the option of the instructor, the grade of J may be re- 
Mif a student, for reasons beyond the student's control, is unable to com- 
the work of the course and if the instructor is informed of, and approves, 
l'àsons before the date when grades must be reported. The grade may 
*l only if the student's prior performance and class attendance in the 
* have been satisfactory. Any failure to complete the work of a course 
' l5 not satisfactorily explained to the instructor before the date when 
! must be turned in will be graded F. If acceptable reasons are later pre- 
‘to the instructor, the instructor may initiate an appropriate grade change. 


MING AN INCOMPLETE 


formation concerning the removal of a grade of Incomplete from a stu- 
fecord, consult the regulations of the college or school (see pages 45, 
» 69, 73) 3 

A : 


VALITY-POINT INDEX* 


Ship is computed in terms of the quality-point index. This is done by 
8 the total number of quality points by the total number of semester 
°r which the student has registered. Quality points are computed from 
às follows: for each semester hour of the letter grade—A, 4 points; 
nts; C, 2 points; D, 1 point; F, no points. Example: if a student re- 
ân A in one three-credit course, and a B in another three-credit course, 
ld compute his quality-point index this way: 


X 3 (semester hours)= 12 
* 3 (semester hours) 9 


21 + 6 = 3.5 quality-point index 


*s marked W, I, CR, or NC are not considered in determining the in- 
“pt that courses marked / will be considered after a formal grade is re- 
Grades in courses taken at other institutions are not considered in 


ng the quality-point index. 


GST 


Intervals during the academic year, students who are doing work of D 
lower in courses with departmental numbers below 100 receive 


, 


A "warning" constitutes notice to the student that he or she must 
* instructor and the advisor at the earliest opportunity. "Warning 
are established during the seventh and eighth weeks of 13-week 
"nd during the third and fourth weeks of six and a half week courses. 


Cable to Columbian College or to graduate study in the School of Engineering and Ap- 


"al : d i 2 : 
le to the School of Government and Business Administration. 
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CHANGES IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


DROPPING A COURSE OFF CAMPUS 


A course may be dropped without academic penalty during the first thf 


the semester (first through third class meeting in the School of Govern! 
and Business Administration; first through fourth class meeting in 4 
schools). Withdrawing from a course without academic penalty after, 
period requires approval of a written request, accompanied by a comp 
change slip, addressed to the Dean of the College of General Studies. ý 
Procedure for Dropping Courses.—An off-campus change slip (obta? 
from the instructor or from the College of General Studies) must be comp 
and signed by the student and the instructor, and submitted to the Colle 
General Studies. The instructor will indicate on the change slip whether 0 
the student is passing. Merely reporting a withdrawal to an instructor wf 
effect official withdrawal from a course. The effective date of withdraw | 
be determined by the appropriate dean, Full refund, if appropriate, will 
indicated by the dean. 
Failure to follow the proper procedure will result in the Office of thé ‘ 
trar recording the grade of F and, regardless of the time of discontinué™ 
not relieve the student of financial responsibility for the entire course i 
| 
DROPPING A COURSE ON CAMPUS d 
D 
A campus change slip (available at the Office of the Registrar) mus Ol 
pleted and signed, and dated by the instructor and submitted as follow. 
bian College degree candidates submit theirs to the Office of Counst i 4 
Student Services, College of General Studies. All other degree candid? 
mit their campus change slips to the appropriate dean. 


"e 
Each college, school, and division of the University sets deadline d” | 


A > . 8" n 

each semester concerning withdrawal. Withdrawal between these l 
the end of the semester is permitted only in exceptional circumstances. ,l. 
miS 
All charges for courses dropped without the approval of the dean h: 
met by the student. Reporting the dropping of a course to an instr k 
not constitute an official withdrawal. h 
NN 

TRANSFER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY E 
" ano Ll 


Transfer from one college, school, or division of the University t 
be made only with the approval of the deans concerned. ApP 
transfer are available at the University's Office of Admissions Of ated 
of the appropriate dean. Upon transfer the student should consult 
faculty advisor as to the requirements that must be fulfilled. "n 
A maximum of 42 semester hours is transferable toward the ^7 9 
Arts in General Studies degree; a maximum of 90 semester hours Ii 
ferable toward a Bachelor's degree; a maximum of nine semesta; i 
transferable toward a Master of Science in Administration degi hac 
maximum of nine semester hours is transferable toward the degre? MP 
of Arts in Special Studies, Master of Science in Forensic Science; Oeil 
Science in Special Studies. Students transferring within the Un! 
advised to note the residence requirements of the degree sought. 


licat? 
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b 
drr 
Ait : p = 
4,, ward a degree is given only after registration for and satisfactory com- 
oh} E the required course work, or upon the granting of advanced stand- 
| cordance with the regulations of the College. 

iu COTTEN ^ > 

transfer from credit to audit status, see page 25. 


fcr SHEET 


K Quest, Office of the Registrar will issue to undergraduate degree candi- 
," balance sheet showing the amount of work completed and the require- 
, "maining to be met for the degree. A second balance sheet will be 
nly in the event the student changes major or degree objectives. 


SCRIPTS OF RECORD 


h transcripts of student records are issued on written request of the stu- 
top Mer student who has a clear financial record. A fee of $2 is charged 
a transcript, When more than two transcripts are ordered at the same 
i5 fee is charged for each of the first two transcripts and a $.50 fee 


ar 
Red for each additional transcript. 


"Nuous REGISTRATION 


h "andidates are expected to maintain continuous registration until all de- 
, Wirements are satisfied (for "Leave of Absence" exception granted 
laduate School of Arts and Sciences, see page 61). Students who 
; pleted course requirements (including the thesis) must maintain = 
. "Bistration by paying the "continuous registration" fee (see page 27). 
*y to register for one semester or more, the student breaks registra- 
. Must be readmitted (see “Readmission,” page 24). A readmitted 
niga bject to the regulations and requirements in force at the time of 
Re Must be registered during the summer if they are taking courses, are 
Wired examinations, are receiving guidance toward theses or disser- 
Or are expecting to graduate at the end of the Summer Sessions. 


‘RY LEAVE 


Mt called to active duty may be granted military leave for the period of 
nf upon presentation to the dean of a copy of the military orders and 
Or such leave. The maintenance of “continuous registration” is not 

* the student on military leave; however, the student must apply 
buon to the University well in advance of the semester of ex- 
Payments for tuition and fees which are not refunded to the 

/ leave is granted will be maintained as a de- 


t 1 “7 
the time the milita IS a ( 
account and used upon return to the University. 


dit for the student's 
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GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


Degrees are conferred in February, May, and September js 
To be recommended for graduation a student must have met the wt 
requirements of the college or school in which registered; completed p 
torily the scholarship, curriculum, residence, and other requirements Unit 
degree for which registered; and be free from all indebtedness to the ti 
sity. Registration, either for course work or on the "continuous rn 
fee basis, is required for the semester or summer session at the close o " 
the degree is to be conferred. A letter concerning degree completion ! 
to military files upon request. | " 

Application for Graduation.—An “Application for Graduation" form” 
filed and the appropriate fee paid at the time of registration for the last = 
or summer session of the senior or final year. Students completing deg M 
quirements during the Summer Sessions will be awarded diplomas (n9 yif 
convocation) September 30, provided they have completed all degree y 
ments and have applied for graduation as a part of registration for the 
Sessions. for 
Scholarship.—The student must meet the scholarship requirements 
particular degree for which he is registered. i 

Curriculum.—See the requirements for the degree concerned. » woh 

Residence.—A student is “in residence" only when registered for be t 
after filing formal application for degree candidacy or for the 15 semes a if^ 
undertaken to qualify for degree candidacy (see the specific residence N 
ments for the degree concerned). 

With the permission of the appropriate dean, a student may iden 
of absence; such student should, however, remain technically in res! ora 
paying the continuous registration fee for each semester he is absent à T. 
ception granted by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, E 
For the purpose of this regulation, the summer session is disregarded r Mi 

Except for Master's degree candidates in the Graduate School O! ¢ oll, 
Sciences, the School of Education and Human Development, and € uh 
Engineering and Applied Science, service personnel who receive mi os 
fers when they are within six hours of a degree may, by special er ^. 
be permitted to complete their work elsewhere, transfer these credits yis * 
propriate school or college, and receive a degree from the University: ax M 
cedure does not apply to Master's candidates who have been grante? " Yo 
of transferred credit or have not completed the required courses. refi 

Attendance and Conduct.—The University reserves the right "pee in 
confer a degree upon a candidate whose attendance or conduct has 


NIA 
be granted h 


j 
^ 


aly 

isfactory. rtial tik, 

Thesis or Dissertation—A thesis or dissertation submitted m Porth Ne 
ment of requirements for a degree must be presented in its fina ified if f Rai 
dean of the college or school concerned no later than the date Sp% Rey 
University Calendar, He 

Accepted theses and dissertations, with accompanying drawing a 
property of the University and are deposited in the Universit) Se 
the duplicate copies are bound and made available for circulatio 
propriate college or school in this bulletin for regulations governing 7 


dissertations. ? CL 
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y , 
" E a be eligible for inclusion on the Dean's List, a student must 
lion EM for an undergraduate degree. Course work taken while the ap- 
tity E = admission is being processed will be computed in determining eli- 
E the Dean's List. In € olumbian College of Arts and Sciences degree 
5 E à student must have received grades of A in at least 60 per cent of the 
mester hours of work and no grades below B for that semester. 
hon,» The undergraduate degrees may be conferred “With Dis- 
s A aeg discretion of the Dean S Council of the College and the Com- 
w i olarship. In Columbian C ollege of Arts and Sciences programs the 
ha cw; have received grades of A in at least 60 per cent of the courses 
s University. 
eligible a student must have completed at this institution at least 
E poumo: work required for the degree. 
lating E -Special Honors. may be awarded to any member of the 
A ass for outstanding achievement in the student's major field upon 
re ation of the major department. The student must fulfill the fol- 
quirements: 
m uidacy for Special Honors must be approved by the faculty member 
ing the major department or field not later than the beginning of the 


F 


BU Diu: 
E h Distinction. 


be set at the time candidacy is approved 


courses required for the degree must have been 


quirement of the college or school in which registered, 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences the student must 
s of A or B in 50 per cent of the courses taken at this in- 


“© Specific re 
fulfilled. In 
p ived grade 


manent may receive the Associate in Arts degree “With Distinction 
ent has taken at this institution at least one-half of the courses re- 
E the degree and has received the grade of A in at least 60 per cent 

Ourses 


ESTY 


versity community, in order to fulfill its purposes, must establish and 
guidelines for academic behavior. Members of the Community are 
in exhibit honesty and competence in their academic work. i 
. 7 Students have a special responsibility to acquaint themselves with, 
Nw of, all proper procedures for doing research, writing papers, and 
Inations, 
TS Of the community will be presumed to be familiar with the proper 
Procedures and held responsible for applying them. Deliberate fail- 
m accordance with such procedures will be considered academic dis- 
fne of academic dishonesty are a legal, moral, and intellectual of- 
Ba community and will be prosecuted through the proper uni- 
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; ined f! 
Copies of the University policy on academic dishonesty can be obiter | 
i : EJ e 
the following offices: all department chairmen, all academic deans, and t 
President for Academic Affairs. 


STUDENT CONDUCT 

All students upon enrolling and while attending The George Washing 
University are subject to the provisions of the Statement of Student a 
and Responsibilities which outlines student freedoms and responsibillll? 
conduct, the Judicial System for Non-Academic Student Discipline i 
other policies and regulations as adopted and promulgated by appre 
University authorities. Copies of these documents may be obtained op | 
Office of the Vice President for Student Affairs. Sanctions for violat ic 
these regulations may include permanent expulsion from the Universi) iy 
may make enrollment in another college or university difficult. Re. d 
or requirements applicable only to a particular program, facility, OT rel 
students may not be published generally, but such regulations or reg 
shall be published in a manner reasonably calculated to inform affec 
dents. 


THE LIBRARY 


oe fl 

A student registered in the College of General Studies is entitled to det f 
the University Library. Its stacks are open, and all students are wt 

browse at their leisure. A permit form for library privileges is -— for Bi 

student. A borrower's card may be obtained by presenting the perm! 3 

the circulation desk of the Library. ; nang a 

The loan period for stack books is 14 days. A fine of 25 cents 1s © call Ph 


each day a book is overdue. Any book which circulates is subject to LN 
the Library if needed for reserve or other use. Most reserve materia esk y 
used in the reserve reading room. Students should check with thé fof 
regulations regarding overnight use. A fine of 50 cents is charge NT. 
hour or fraction thereof that reserve material is overdue, Grades 9 
are withheld until fines are paid. var wilh 

All students using the University Library are expected to be familia V 

ai reguli i i ; Librarv's service desea m 
detailed regulations, available at any of the Library's service de 


A 
RIGHT TO DISMISS STUDENTS 


ih 
he r Jniver ; Aude any stude 2 S 
The right is reserved by the University to dismiss or exclude 2 : steres v 
M . a nte J à 
the University, or from any class or classes, whenever, in the 1D 7 ye Yop, 


; * ‘ ot : advis? N 
student or the University, the University Administration deems it ? AM 
| Sur 
43 
RIGHT TO CHANGE RULES PON 
JANE 


dn i^ ur serve ^. ul 

The University and its various colleges, schools, and divisions r tions sh"), 
j ! : »gulà 

to modify or change requirements, rules, and fees. Such regu t 

into force whenever the proper authorities may determine. pı 
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0 
ar TO MAKE CHANGES IN PROGRAMS 


Might is reserved by the University to make changes in programs without 


We w nav. 2 
Whenever circumstances warrant such changes. 


\ 
Versrry POLICY ON RELEASE OF STUDENT INFORMATION 


f Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act of 1974 applies to institu- 
hy Policies governing access to and release of student education records 
by ed by educational institutions which are recipients of federal funds. 
k versity complies with this statute, which states, in part, that such insti- 
* must: 
b afford students access to education records directly related to them; 
» Offer Students an opportunity for a hearing to challenge such records as 
accurate, misleading, or otherwise inappropriate; 
"ceive Students’ written consent before releasing information from.their 
*ducation records to persons outside the University, except for directory 
Ormation as indicated below. Information may be furnished to a 
“tudent’s parents without such written consent only upon certification of 
© student’s financial dependency; and 
Somply with a judicial order or lawfully issued subpoena to release a 
tudent’s record, notifying the student of this action. 
niversity will release the following directory information upon request: 
„Ocal address, and telephone number; name and address of next of kin; 
attendance; school, college, or division of enrollment; field of study; 
Ours earned; degrees earned; honors received; participation In organiza- 
d activities Chartered or otherwise established by the University (in- 
Intercollegiate athletics); and height and weight of members of athletic 
Student who does not wish such directory information released must 
ten notice to this effect in the Office of the Registrar. e 
e GY guidelines on the release of student information may be obtained 


Ce of the Registrar. 


Sma Lambda.—A national honor society for part-time evening col- 
Oll-campus undergraduate degree students, the purpose of which is 
ize and €ncourage scholarship and leadership among undergraduate 
‘Ndidates, Membership is limited to students who have been enrolled 
Semesters or terms in the College of General Studies and have com- 
Semester hours of work toward a degree with a 3.50 average, or 
. The Alpha Alpha Chapter was established at George Washington 
in 1965. 
: Kappa. Undergraduate degree candidates in the College of General 
grams are eligible for membership in Phi Beta Kappa, a national 


E. 
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scholarship honorary society. The society recognizes "outstanding intelle® 
capacity well employed” in the field of liberal arts and sciences. oer 
junior students who are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, Bac 4 
of Science, or Bachelor of General Studies in € olumbian College, and who ™ 
shown broad cultural interests, distinguished scholarly achievement, high c 
acter, general promise, and scholarly ideals may, to a number not exceeding 
per cent of a class, be elected to membership by the faculty members P 
Alpha Chapter of the District of Columbia. Seniors and juniors 1n " 
schools of the University who meet the above requirements are also elig! = 
consideration for membership, provided that their program of studies inc 
appreciable work in the liberal arts 


COUNSELING 
"T 

Students in the off-campus programs may obtain educational counsel 
assistance in program planning through the Office of Counseling and 
Services or from University representatives at the various off-campus 
The Office of Counseling and Student Services coordinates student 
nel services, including adult academic counseling, vocational guidance #® 
to educational programs, and liaison with other University departments ap ass 
ices, as well as serving as a resource center for information on tuitio? if 
ance available to students in the College of General Studies programs. / , (t 

ments may be made by calling the College of General Studies, telepho? ad 
7000, or through the Éducation Director at locations where courses 4 yid o 
uled. University counselors are also available at all locations during àf! Au 
registration periods and at scheduled times each month. Nd 


canti 
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UNIVERSITY BOOKSTORE d 


s 
Textbooks may be ordered by mail from the University Bookstore. For 
this purpose are available at registration. The hours of the Booksto™ 4) 
announced in the Schedule of Classes. zist git ns 

The Bookstore is located in the Cloyd Heck Marvin Center, 800 2 i. 
N.W.; telephone 676-6870. 


VETERANS BENEFITS us 


; : i : ae Hal ud. Pin 
The veterans counselor in the Office of the Registrar, Luther Rice : vafe 
" T . . efits a ; 

Eye Street, N.W., assists students entitled to educational benefits Wh. 


E: 

: i à . nth any E 

widows, or children of deceased or totally disabled veterans with @ - atag 
. r . " n > - “esse b 

which may arise concerning their benefits. This office also proces yn € T ou 
) £ : anni q 

tion of enrollment and attendance to the Veterans Administra! m 


monthly allowances will be paid. A 

When feasible, students entitled to benefits as veterans or 9°? ttin? 
veterans should consult with the veterans counselor prior to sub! 
plication to the Veterans Administration. New applications for a di 
ministration educational benefits and requests to transfer benefi 


t d 
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Al be 
fh, be Processed through the veterans counselor and not directly to the 


g Ans Administration. 
fovtterans Administration is at 941 N. Capitol St., N.E., Washington, 
l. 


ih 


NT AND ALUMNI CAREER SERY S OFFICE 
Career Services Office provides career guidance and placement to GW 
b and alumni. Some of the specific services are: full-time and part- 
E Vacancy lists, career counseling, programs on job-seeking skills, a full 
pot literature on Occupations and employers, and current information 

"Mment employment including testing dates and application forms. 

and alumni m; ilso use the office to establish credential files for ap- 
1 to graduate hools and for employment. The office is open from 
Ed P.m. Monday through Friday, with evening hours scheduled dur- 

Semester. It is located at Woodhull House, 2033 G St., N.W. 


uing Education for Women Center 


Education for Women Center offers programs for those who 
"sume their education on a part-time basis, Opportunities are provided 
aon, Preparing for new careers, qualifying for job-promotion, further- 
Participating more effectively in community affairs, and enriching per- 
es, Further information, including descriptive brochures, may be ob- 
Calling 676-7036 or writing to the Continuing Education for Women 
torge Washington University, 2130 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


enter services include: (1) group and individual counseling services 
and evening; (2) off-campus credit courses at convenient hours and 
(3) seminars and non-credit courses; (4) certificate programs; (5) 
advising for those entering degree and nondegree programs; and (6) 
ĉsigned courses and workshops for business and government agencies. 


UNSELING SERVICE 


? New Horizons for Women (Career Development-Life Planning), 
? Program, enables participants to gain confidence and direction. They 
"understanding through introspective and experiential exercises 
Tdized tests: set priorities; learn effective job-finding skills; assess 
ook; examine educational opportunities, explore appropriate career 
àl Options, and develop skills in decision-making. 
"8 New Horizons can be shaped to meet the needs of special popu- 
| as Young adults, and international women and men. This program 
Adapted for the employees of an agency or business and offered to 
TOup in their own building. 
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: again 
ing single ag% 


Group counseling topics which can be arranged pertain to be j 
other area 


the single parent, creative retirement, dynamic aging, and 
interest. 
and Satur 


Groups are scheduled for day and evening hours on weekdays unse! 
days in selected locations in D.C., Maryland, and Virginia. Individual CO 
ing is a part of all group counseling. 

INDIVIDUAL CAREER COUNSELING 
e : - basi 
This program is by appointment only and is conducted on a one-to-One dji 
Individual Career Counseling includes a battery of tests, independent 
and conferences with the counselor. 
ACADEMIC ADVISING | 
! | ioana g p sip 4 advis 
The professional staff of the Continuing Education for Women C fe 
women interested in enrolling in off-campus degree and nondegree pr tjon! 


for registfP y 
at the ome a 


Washing 


Counselors are available at dates and locations indicated 
Appointments can also be made for periodic advising sessions 
Continuing Education for Women Center, 2130 H Street, N.W., 
D.C. 20052. 


DAYTIME OFF-CAMPUS CREDIT COURSES 


" 
| i : -—— 
To enable women to continue their formal education, the Continue poU 
tion for Women Center offers credit courses off campus at convenle oil! 


and locations. Classroom space has been provided by churches and com | 
centers in Alexandria, Arlington, Annandale, Falls Church, McLeat g 
Springfield, Va.; Bethesda, Chevy Chase, Kensington, and Rockville, 
well as the District of Columbia. ui 
Except for Education courses, which meet for 3 hours a week, each ft 
graduate course meets once a week for 2% hours during the mornings ug 
noon, or evening. Although many take these courses to meet requi (a 
for degree programs, students may also be accepted in a nondegre® ed w, 
Those who complete credit courses as nondegree students are encour get 
apply for degree candidacy at George Washington University. "m 
only specific courses to qualify for positions in business or governmen y 
who already have degrees wish to qualify for professional certification , "A 
students in the program have had credits transferred to other colleg 
universities throughout the country. ML 
Government and industry have been granting leave for employees | 
in daytime credit courses, particularly when the courses are job-related. 


NONCREDIT COURSES j 
. ny quA A 
academically de 
Women sni 
, 10 
yr iet» M 


yir 


Selected noncredit courses and seminars, taught by 
instructors, are offered through the Continuing Education for 
These include: Assertive Communication, Creative Writing, , 
LSAT Review, Nutrition & Mental Health, Overcoming Math Am 
aging Stress, and Writing and Illustrating Children's Books. 

Legal Research, Legal Accounting, Legislative Process, 
Practice, Real Property, and Administrative Law. 


Evidence, 
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view of Fund Raising (Philanthrophy: History & Philosophy and the 
EQ Funding System), Communication Techniques for Fund Raisers 
ting Successful Fund Raising Literature and Marketing the Nonprofit 
ation), 
meena of Editing and Writing, Printing Production & The Graphic 
E ation Design, Advanced Editorial Procedures, The Magazine Edi- 
n azine Publishing (Consumer and Association), Audio-Visual Publishing, 
ine Design & Production, Book Design & Production, and Book Publish- 
Mee ashington Entrepreneur. En r i 
bical D. Planning, Long Range Planning for Administrators, Presenting 
Data, Office Administration, Behavior in Organizations, and Identify- 


le , 
Power Structure. 


t Certificate Programs 


ASSISTANT PROGRAM 

| the fall of 1972, the Continuing Education for Women Center, in 
sation with the George Washington University National Law Center, 
È; the Legal Assistant Program. This one-year graduate-level academic 
z prepares men and women to assist lawyers in research, writing, and 
by cout functions. The program is offered both in D.C. and in 
X! Virginia. For admission to the program, an applicant must have 
"lor's degree or the equivalent in education or experience. 


APE ARCHITECT ASSISTANT PROGRAM 
"lonth certificate program in landscape and environmental design was 
isi during the spring of 1974. This program concentrates on drafting 
“Bn, and includes a survey of plant materials as well as lectures on 
"ed aspects of the professional’s work. Projects in residential, recrea- 
“Nd urban design are studied along with construction details and graphic 
E plans. Classes are open to both men and women and are taught 
» lOnal landscape architects and horticulturists. A college degree or 
“nt education and experience is desirable for admission to the program. 


ic 
ON SPECIALIST PROGRAM 


og graduate-level certificate program in publishing procedures began 
d fo, 1974. The program provides men and women with practical skills 
ET Careers in publishing and print communication. The main areng 2 
hio. ) editing and copywriting; (2) printing, layout, and design; an ^ ) 
belo, Management. For admission to the program, an applicant must ave 
“Or's degree or the equivalent in education or experience. Post-certificate 

advanced publishing are offered to graduates and professionals in the 


GE 
MENT SPECIALIST PROGRAMS 
ams in administration and supervision are de- 
rance in their current positions. These 
its that may be used towards an aca- 


Me... ^ 
neat certificate progr 
T persons preparing to 


d 
$ ale " 
also incorporate college c 
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A core groui 
these pr 


demic degree or may serve as prerequisites for further study. 
of credit courses and professional development seminars constitute s 
grams. They are offered two evenings a week plus two Saturdays © 


mester. 


FUND RAISING ADMINISTRATOR PROGRAM 


provides " 


This intensive twelve month certificate program in fund raising 
ources, 


skills needed to plan campaigns, research potential donors and res j the 
proposals, plan promotional and public relations activities, and understan! Mi 
legal and tax complexities involved. Classes are taught by practicing profess of 
and are open to college graduates or those with the equivalent in educatio 
experience. 


Workshops and Courses On Site—Government and Business 

The Continuing Education for Women Center designs programs for prouti 
agencies and private business and can offer on-site any course available t ; 
the Center. Programs to develop competence and upward mobility 55. (y 
Career / Life Planning, which is an adaptation of Developing New Hor M 
Women, Secretaries—A Way Up, The Woman Manager, Equal Oppo and 
Awareness and Effective Communication, These are custom designe 
range from one day to several weeks. 


bu 
^ 
A ^ . in 
Roland Jefferson, Botanist at the National Arboretum, discusses plant 
with a student in CEW'S Landscape Architect Assistant Program. 


lUMBIAN COLLEGE OF ARTS 
! SCIENCES 


“CULTY of Columbian College of Arts and Sciences has academic jur- 
P" Over the degrees of Associate in Arts in General Studies; Associate 
Ne in Cartographic Science; Associate in Science in Geodesy; Bachelor 
“ral Studies with areas of concentration in economics, history, law en- 
“nt, mathematics, political science, psychology, and sociology; Bachelor 
"hee in Cartographic Science; Bachelor of Science in Geodesy; and 
“or of Science in Oceanography. These off-campus programs are admin- 
Y the College of General Studies. 


R 


ION 


kiled information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate,” page 17. 


MIC WORKLOAD 


l-time undergraduate student in Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
Mot on probation may not ordinarily take more than 17 semester hours. 
“nt employed more than 20 hours a week, who is not on probation, may 
More than 10 hours. 
‘time undergraduate student who is a candidate for a degree in Colum- 
lege of Arts and Sciences and who, during the immediately preceding 
» has received no grades below B and has earned grades of A in three 
lotaling at least nine semester hours may take 18 or 19 hours. An 
' undergraduate student who, during the immediately preceding se- 
, as no grades below B and has earned grades of A in two courses 
at least six semester hours may take 12 hours. 
Mdent on probation normally may not take more than three semester 


i . . * v " > E > $ 
dent who accepts employment after registration or at any time during 
ler must report that fact immediately to the dean so that the program 


Adjusted, if necessary. 


PLETE/ AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


Ms under which the grades of 7 (Incomplete) or W (Authorized With- 

i be assigned are described on page 33. l 
Mino an Incomplete.—In Columbian College of Arts and Sciences the 
i, Must be removed no later than the last y of the examination period 
“All or spring semester immediately following the semester or summer 
which the grade of J is assigned. An “Incomplete” that is not re- 
"thin this period is automatically changed to an F. In cases of well- 
ed extenuating circumstances, an instructor and a student may jointly 
we appropriate dean, or the appropriate committee, for additional time 
tò complete the work of the course, Such petitions should be sub- 
45 
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' TE. zisterit 
mitted within the same period. The grade of / cannot be removed by rerep 
for the course here or by taking its equivalent elsewhere. 
PROBATION 
carry 


A student who in one semester receives two grades of F in courses "7 
three or more semester hours of credit each, or the equivalent, is -—-— 
probation. A student in the first semester on probation who receives one d 
of F in such a course will be considered on probation for a second “ae 

Two grades of D will be treated as equivalent to one grade of F in deem 
probation. Any grades of D or F replacing earlier grades of I will = 

sidered a part of the record for the semester during which the I 1s n 

A student on probation taking 12 or more semester hours whose grades a 

C or better is removed from probation. 


SUSPENSION " 
a 
(1) three Bg 


The following three cases constitute ground for suspension: el 
yr the €5, 3 


of F* in courses carrying three or more semester hours of credit ¢ 
alent; (2) two grades of F when on probation; (3) one grade of F ec 
second semester of probation. Two grades of D will be treated as eq 
to one grade of F in determining suspension. Any grades of D or F rep 

earlier grades of J will be considered a part of the record for the 
during which the Z is removed. "m 
A student who is subject to probation for the third time, whether b 
or after an interval, is suspended " evel 
A student suspended for poor scholarship cannot register for coum qid 
as an auditor. A student may apply for readmission after the lapse E to th? 
the fall or the spring semester. The student must then submit evidenc? gi 
Committee on Scholarship that he or she is better qualified to purse mitt 
work. A student suspended twice for poor scholarship will not be rea 
X 


"n 
jacit 
"i 


USE OF CORRECT ENGLISH goat 
Any student whose written or spoken English in any course is unsatis ^g, 
may be reported by the instructor to the appropriate Dean. The "T. 
assign supplementary work, without academic credit, varying ! 
the needs of the student. If the work prescribed is equivalent to : " 
regular tuition fee is charged. The granting of a degree may be 
failure to make up such deficiency in English to the satisfaction © 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE ASSOCIATE'S DEGREES 


RESIDENCE {0 


r > x rna ai o 

The last 18 semester hours must be completed in residence as 4 © 
AT : > N s a ren 10 

the Associate’s degrees. A portion of the academic work taken 

<a E v . ^" ents 

* The rules governing probation and suspension are applicable as stated to stude r“ ents d 

full-time program (12 semester hours or more) during the fall or spring semester rolle EC M 


‘ heel " enn 
for less than 12 semester hours during the fall or spring semester and students 1 


i " ni ecord A 
summer sessions are subject to probation or suspension on the basis of their r 4 


"me: T. 
ter hours, or multiples thereof, rather than on their record in any one semeste 
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La ndidacy (see page 17) may be accepted in partial satisfaction of the 
LE requirement, if the courses are approved as part of the student's de- 
"gram. 


'IREMENTS FOR THE BACHELOR'S DEGREES 
ENCE 


it 30 semester hours, including at least 12 hours in the area of concen- 
at be completed in residence as a candidate for the degree sought, 
Pecial permission is granted by the appropriate dean to take work else- 
la his requirement applies to students transferring within the University 
4, "5 to students transferring from other institutions. The 15 hours taken 
*t to be considered for degree candidacy may be counted in residence. 
} ulations governing military students who are transferred when they are 
"IX semester hours of their degrees, see page 36. 
ers —Transfer students from other colleges or universities must com- 
w "actorily at least 12 semester hours of the required work in their area 
ntration in residence as a candidate for the degree sought. 


t 
SIONAL COURSES 


0 ie gt ; : 
" than 12 hours of professional courses, e.g., courses offered in units 


niversity other than Columbian College, may be included in the hours 
hi for the bachelor's degrees in Columbian College. Students electing 
Onal courses under this rule must obtain the approval of the Dean 


"istration. 


ATE IN ARTS IN GENERAL STUDIES 


ma isor: John H. McCalla, College of General Studies; Building F, Room 14, 
676-7016. 
» Satisfactory completion of the requirements set by Columbian Col- 
E and Sciences, the degree of Associate in Arts in General Studies 
or td. Students who plan to continue working toward an off-campus 
he degree offered by Columbian College must apply to the Dean upon 
On of the requirements for the degree of Associate in Arts in General 
` Forms for this purpose are available at the College of General Studies. 
; Competing the requirements for the degree of Associate in Arts in 
ac. students may wish to transfer to an on-campus degree pro- 
> in the University, or they may wish to transfer to another institu- 
Wever, modifications in admission, advanced standing, and curriculum 
ĉnts permitted in the Associate in Arts in General Studies degree 
E not be accepted in transfer. Therefore, while registered for this 
Udents should meet the requirements of the college, school, or uni- 
9 Which they wish to transfer. The entrance requirements of the col- 
Schools of the University are stated in this catalogue and in the 
uate and Graduate Bulletin of the University. 
qo nip. —The system of grading is described on pages 32-33. For regu- 
cerning probation, suspension, and readmission, see page 46. 
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CURRICULUM 


; : ef 
The satisfactory completion of 60 semester hours of college work mM ak 
a Bachelors 


lowing curriculum is required. Students who plan to pursue 
| satisly 


gree are advised to plan their Associate's program so that they wil 
prerequisites to the degree of their choice 


Communications 


Engl 9 or 10, 11 ...................... uoce iMi 
SpDr 1, 11, 111, or 121 ee ad sana coeant 


Humanities 


Nine semester hours selected from the following: Art 31-32, 71-72; Engl f 
43-44, 45-46, 51-52, 71-72; Mus 3, 4; Phil 50; Rel 9, 10, 59, 60 „ee“ 


Natural and Mathematical Sciences 


Three courses selected from the following: BiSc 3-4, 11-12; Chem 34, 
5-6; Geol 1-2, 3, 4; Math 3, 6, 9, 10, 30, 31, 41, 42, 51, 52; Ocea 101, gl 
102, 103-4; Phys 1, 2, 3, 4, 9-10; Stat 51, 54, 101-2 ............. cerent 


Social Studies 


Nine semester hours are required, each course chosen from one of two en 
partments, selected from the following: AmCv 71-72; Anth 1-2; Econ P 
Geog 51 and 52; Hist 39-40, 71-72; PSc 1 or 3, 2; Psyc 1, 8, 22, 29; j 


ladt -odécas-denbu Ad wor qM Mew 
E 
ENGINE SEE LECCE A Tees eost shove arm 4 
pop €-e—————————c———UOHÁHÉÉS OO 
BACHELOR OF GENERAL STUDIES 
po! 


4 R 
Faculty Advisor: John H. McCalla, College of General Studies; Building F, 
14, Telephone 676-7016. 


„gtit 
The Bachelor of General Studies curriculum aims to provide the adult " ih 
student with the opportunity to obtain a broad education. For that m Ü 
course work required in the first and second years is distributed amor? i 
munications (written and oral), the humanities, natural and mathemati w 
ences, and the social studies. In choosing the third- and fourth-yeut ho 
work required in departments related to their concentration, studen 1 
obtain counseling through the faculty advisor. jan 
Students planning to work toward master’s degrees are advised top. ol p 
bachelor's programs so that they will meet the prerequisite requiremen i a 
school or college of their choice. Students planning to enter graduale * v 
which require a reading knowledge of a foreign language are advised V 
two years of one foreign language in their bachelor's program. , gi 
Scholarship.—To qualify for graduation, 120 hours of course pev 
passed and an index achieved of 2.00 based on courses passed vihe ø 
A, B, C, or D. The index is obtained by dividing the number of qua B, UK 
by the number of semester hours of courses passed with grades of ' pouf 
D. Both the number of quality points and the number of semester 


Er 
JST gg, 
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XS are A MU eie : : 
bu EP based on the student's record at this University, The index is 
"Ue 


I for * follows: A, four points; B, three points; C, two points; D, one 
T E semester hour for which the student has registered. Courses 
de W, I, NC, or CR are not considered in determining the index, 

, COurses passed with CR count toward the 120 overall requirement. 

3 à formal grade is recorded for an Incomplete, the new grade will be 
XN In the computation of the index.) Grades in courses taken at another 
; [ tion are 
| vents must also achieve no lower than the grade of C in required courses 
y ‘elected area of concentration. A D in a required course will satisfy a 
"lar requirement in the area of concentration and may count toward the 


L 0 hours, but it shall mot count toward the minimum number of hours 


y 


not considered in computing the index. 


' ^ !n the area of concentration. 


M System of grading is described on pages 32-33. For regulations concern- 


"bat 
ation, suspension, and readmission, see page 46. 


\ 
) "d Second Years 
Semester 
Hours 
6 
3 
3 
‘tly 
l^ Semester hours selected from the following: Art 31-32, 71-72; Engl 
hy 15-46, 51-52, 71-72; Foreign Language (2 years of one language); 
and 4; Phil 50; Rel 9 and 10, 59, 60; Slav 91-92 ............ n "di 
lur 


AND MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES 
1 


lo a: . s , 
iy Sight semester hours selected from the following: BiSc 3-4, 11-12; 
t4 ~b 5-6; Geol 1-2, or 3 and 4; Ocea 101, 102, 103-4; Phys 1 and 
BE SI 4, or. 9-10... ccecseccunessvosovernsossoeecsscnvecansoppecsnsenotnnressensssebsnnssen=cbansseansce 6-8 


» 42, 51, 52; Stat 51, 54, 101-2... 6-8 
A 
“STUDIES 
tive ; —: 
Oy „Semester hours selected from two of the following combinations: 
» 1-72; Anth 1-2; Econ 1-2; Geog 51 and 52; Hist 39-40, 71-72; P 


. ind 2, 2 and 3; Psyc 1 and 8, 1 and 22, 1 and 29; Soc 1 and 2 .. 


M 
$ (de . 
“Pending on science option) ........ 


iy 


Who 9 
a : -year iage 
Plan to continue study for advanced degrees are urged to fulfill the 2-year languag 


i 
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Third and Fourth Years 


Concentrations are offered in economics, history, mathematics, political SC* 
ence, psychology, and sociology. 


CONCENTRATION REQUIREMENTS (to be selected in consultation with the 
faculty advisor) : 


Hov 

: X 

100-level courses in the department of the selected area of concentration... f 
Courses in two or more related departments...................... eren 

5 if 

L^ uno Pone e sani keniend ve 

ri 
RMP car RH RIA REI Dn ic tens desees Mol Ee RID AERA QR 


N 
BACHELOR OF GENERAL STUDIES—AREA OF CONCENTRATIÓ 
IN LAW ENFORCEMENT 


4 
Be g^ 
Faculty Advisor: John H. McCalla, College of General Studies; Building F, Roo 


Telephone 676-7016. 

Note: Applications are no longer being accepted for admission to the 
of General Studies-Area of Concentration in Law Enforcement degree poe r) 
Those students who have been accepted as degree candidates may conti y 
pursue their program on—or off-campus until all graduation requiremen 
been met. 


pel! 
Bact 


The Bachelor of General Studies degree with a concentration in laW "^ 
ment is designed for students who are now working as police officers rf pi 
are interested in future careers in law enforcement. The curriculum Wy 
vide a broad academic base in the arts and sciences, as well as pr? v 
competency to function effectively in investigative and regulatory agen ens 
the municipal, county, state, and federal levels. The scholarship requ! al 

and system of grading is the same as for the other areas of concentrati" 


jon! 
55 i 


First and Second Years 

E 

ENGLISH pi 

Bngl 9^ or 10, and 11. o£ 121 55 ER Ar RR k 
HUMANITIES 


Six semester hours selected from the following: m 
Art 31-32, 71-72; Engl 43-44, 45-46, 51-52, 71-72; Foreign Lang 
(beyond the first-group courses); Mus 3, 4; Rel 9-10, 59, 60 „essene sf 
* meste Me l 
* Students selecting Psychology as an area of concentration are required to take 18 se = rea 
100-level Psychology courses; students selecting Sociology as an area of concentration : 
take 18 semester hours of 100-level Sociology courses. In both areas students mus 
semester hours of courses in two or more related departments. 


| 
l 


ipt?" Ww 


" " . à ri 
t Campus course. See the current Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin for course dese 


‘#24 
UE uq 
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lU 
RAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES Semester 
Hours 


MT semester hours selected from the following: 

Eo 11-12; Chem 3-4, 11-12, 15—16*, Geol 1 2; Phys 1, 2 . 6-8 
rmm hours selected from the following Mathematics combinations: 
im. 0 9 and 104*, 31 and 32, 51 and Stat 51 or 54 or 101 in 


with 97* or 102 or 105 
A 
, EQUISITES 
eka. 
5; Psyc 1 and 8; Soc 1 


^d 
NGLY RECOMMENDED 


rei : 
80 Language: First-group courses 


t : 
l and Fourth Years 
VW 
RED COURSE WoRK 


re c Survey of Forensic Science I 
<<; Survey of Forensic Science II 

Criminal Law and Procedure . 
Law of Arrest, Search and Seizure 
U.S. Constitutional Law and Politics II . 
Abnormal Psychology 
Race and Minority Groups 
Juvenile Delinquency ... 
Criminology 
Society and the Deviant ... 


WWW Www ww wow 


w 
© 


y 
n Pours of electives are to be chosen in consultation with the faculty 
ng ine semester hours must be elected in law enforcement courses; 
TA electives may be chosen from courses listed in the current Under- 
for ^" Graduate Bulletin. Courses numbered below 100 are more suit- 
V relats first and second years. The following electives are in or are 
Ry, '*d to the field of law enforcement. 
: Fundamentals of Management 

Personnel Management 

Leadership in Personnel Management 

Criminal Investigation 

Police Organization and Administration I 

Criminal Evidence for Police 

Criminal Law in the District of Columbia 


Course, s . ipti 
Te 3e, See the current Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin for course description. 


*Scri 
Ptions in this bulletin for prerequisite courses. 
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LEnf 152: Criminal Law in Maryland 
LEnf 153: Criminal Law in Virginia 

LEnf 160: Presentation of Testimony 

LEnf 162: White Collar Crime 

LEnf 163: Police and Community Relations 
LEnf 164: Evidence Photography 
LEnf 165: Organized Crime 
*Phar 115: Drug Abuse Education 

PSc 111: State and Urban Politics 

*PSc 112: State and Urban Policy Problems 
Psyc 112: Psychology of Adolescence 

Psyc 144: Personal and Industrial Psychology 
Psyc 156: 


Associate in Science in Cartographic Science 


Associate in Science in Geodesy 


Bachelor of Science in Cartographic Science 


Bachelor of Science in Geodesy 


Bachelor of Science in Oceanography 


Geol" i 
Faculty Advisor: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Cartography, 


and Oceanography; Telephone 946-3557. 
phone 676-7000. 


J 
; , N . e on # 
The course work in these two- and four-year curricula is offered both h 


Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion 


Counseling by appointment only, 


dt | 
| 


col 
off campus. However, the cartography, geodesy, and oceanography > k 
are given only at selected off-campus locations. Following is a listing p 


off-campus locations, the distance from campus 


, and method of available onn à 


4 , ake theif 
portation. Students attending these classes are expected to make e fy 
arrangements for transportation. (Many students arrange private tra ! 


tion on the first night of class.) 


Facility 


NOAA-Gramax Building, 8060 13th Street, 
Silver Spring, Md. 

NOAA-Page Building, 3100 Whitehaven 
Parkway, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

NOAA-NBOC-2, 5640 Nicholson Lane, 
Rockville, Md., telephone 443-8626 for 
room assignments (Wisconsin Ave, Rt. 
240) 

DMA-Hydrographic Office, Federal Office 
Bldg. No. 4, Suitland, Md. 

DMA-TOPO Command, 6101 MacArthur 
Blvd., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

U.S. Geological Survey, Reston, Va. 

St. Luke's Episcopal Church, Old George- 
town Road and Grosvenor Lane, Bethes- 
da, Md. 


* Strongly recommended 


Distance 
in miles 


20 


A 

method o S 
Transp ` 
IN 

publ Ñ 
E. 

public Yo, 
Vn 

X ] 

ER 
publie (X 
W ! 

priv? 
lay 
bli 

Pint ly 
Th 
velt "n 
priv?! NS. 


tre 
“42 4, 
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3 

pance requirements are stated on pages 17-20; residence requirements 

" *d on page 47. 

= of grading is described on pages 

b pm suspension, and readmission, see page 46. 

y gn oclate in Science degree may be granted to a student who has com- 

ky o gga hours in courses listed under either the cartography or 

M ption. The Bachelor of Science degree may be granted to a student 
completed 120 hours in courses listed under either cartography, geo- 


32- For regulations regard- 


or Oceanography. 


X 

"al Requirements 

"ndig., . . 

“Ndidates for the degree of Bachelor of Science will pursue a general 


Sciences curriculum until they begin work in their major field. Except 


Beneral course requirements, all curriculum requirements leading to 


1 
areas are established by the major field program. 
ach general requirements are the following: 

tapas must, during the freshman year, demonstrate adequate 
Town in the field of English Composition, either by examination or by 
hne 8lish 9 or 10 and English 11 or 12. This requirement may not be 


Fach Student, at some point in the college career, must undertake a mean- 
> the three divisions of knowledge: humanities, natural and 
and social studies. As each major field will represent 
the requirement may be fulfilled by taking no less than 


Nitiation intc 
Mica] sciences 
*se three areas, 

ter hours in each of the other two areas. These six credits may be in 

eg roductory courses, or in approved advanced courses if the student 
si and receives the instructor's permission. Courses simply waived (no 
I&ned) cannot satisfy the meaningful initiation requirements. Depart- 
Programs are listed below under the three categories. 
NITIES NATURAL AND MATH- SOCIAL STUDIES 
EMATICAL SCIENCES : "aa 
American Civilization 
Anthropology 


Lig, Languages Biological Sciences : 
ures Cartography Economics 
ic E Chemistry Geography and Regional 
iter Buages Geodesy Science 
atures Geology History 
hy Mathematics Journalism : 
Oceanography Political Science 
S Physics Psychology 
iter. guages Statistics Sociology 
atures 
Nguages 
leratures 
"d Drama 


E 
IN SCIENCE IN CARTOGRAPHIC SCIENCE 


wi and 

. ng requirements must be fulfilled: 

m aera] requirements in English. 
Wisite courses — Cart 1,2 


uag 
e e ° H " 
Courses (normally the first two years) are considered ‘‘tool studies" and are not 


fulg 
d « : ais fa "»^ 
Iment of * meaningful initiation" in the humanities. 
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Pi | 3. Required courses in related areas (a) Math 31, 32; (b) Geod 12, , 
i Hl | 106; (c) At least two courses from Geology, Physics, Chemistry, 
| | Oceanography. 
nl | | 4. Required courses in the major — Cart 102, 104, 111, 115, 116, and 3 
| ' or 126. To remain in good standing and to qualify for graduation, 8 $ 
i | N | dent must maintain an average grade of B in required courses ! 
ut major. gri 
, | 5. Electives selected in consultation with the advisor. Recommended: Cat 
| 107, 120, 121, 131; Geod 110, 117, 119, 150, 151. 
| | | ASSOCIATE IN SCIENCE IN GEODESY 
| | | The following requirements must be fulfilled: 
j | | 1. The general requirements in English. 
| 2. Prerequisite: Geod 17. pys 
|| 3. Required courses in related areas — (a) Math 31, 32, 33, 124; (b) P^ 
1 or 3; (c) Cart 107. " 
| 4. Required courses in the major — Geod 106, 110, 150, 160, and at wr 
| | one course from Geod 117 or 119, 151, 156, 161, 165-166. To ke 


in good standing and to qualify for graduation, a student must mal 
Th! an average grade of B in required courses in the major. Math 
5. Electives selected in consultation with the advisor. Recommended: j| 
139, 153, 157;* Phys 161;* Stat 157-158;* Ocea 101, 105, 110; 

or 3 or 21.* 


| | i BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN CARTOGRAPHIC SCIENCE 


m | | The following requirements must be fulfilled: 


| 1. The general requirements as stated above. 1 
| | Ill | 2. Prerequisite courses — Cart 1, 2. s a 
| I f 3. Required courses in related areas—(a) Math 31, 32, 33; (b) Geod » p 
! | 17, 18, 106, 110; (c) At least four courses from Geol 1 or 3 or 21, 

| j 1 or 3, 14,* 15,* Chem 11-12, Ocea 101-102 or 103-104. TOS 
| 4. Required courses in the major — Cart 102, 104, 107, 108, 111, 115 ie 
ll [ 120, 121, 125 or 126, 131. To remain in good standing and to d el 
|| | for graduation, a student must maintain an average grade of B in red” A 

|i | courses in the major. ced 
n i 5. Electives selected in consultation with the advisor. Recommended: 1058 


117, 119, 150, 156; Cart 113, 128, 135; Phys 11-12;* Ocea 11, 1 
Math 124, 153. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN GEODESY $ 


The following requirements must be fulfilled: y 


| 1. The general requirements as stated above. 
2. Prerequisite courses — Geod 17, 18. 


P : ; ‘ A jescriptio® 
* Campus course. See the current Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin for course € 
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Required courses in related areas — (a) Phys 1 or 3 and 15;* (b) Math 
31, 32, 33, 124; (c) Cart 107; (d) Geol 1 or 3 or 21;* (e) Ocea 101 
and 102 or 103-104, 105. 

Required courses in the major — Geod 106, 110, 150, 151, 160, 161, 
and at least 4 courses from Geod 117, 119, 156, 158, 165-166, To remain 
a good standing and to qualify for graduation, a student must maintain 
ân average grade of B in required courses in the major. 

Flectives selected in consultation with the advisor. Recommended: Math 
13,* 139, 140, 141,* 142,* 153, 157;* Ocea 110; Phys 161, 162; Stat 
106, 110, 114, 157-158. 

Students considering graduate studies should acquire a reading knowledge 
9f either French, German, or Russian. 


à 
ILOR OF SCIENCE IN OCEANOGRAPHY 


bllowing requirements must be fulfilled: 

The general requirements as stated above. 

Prerequisite courses — Ocea 11 or Cart 1, Ocea 101 and 102. 

Required courses in related areas — (a) At least two courses from each 
of the following: Biological Sciences, Chemistry, Geology and Physics; 


(b) Math 31, 32, 33; (c) Cart 107, 108. 
Required courses in the major — Ocea 105, 106, 110, 1 


12, 114, 115, 120 


and at least three courses from Ocea 111, 113, 122, 124, 130, 132. To 
a student must 


'emain in good standing and to qualify for graduation, 

Maintain an average grade of B in required courses in the major. 

Electives selected in consultation with the advisor. 

a dents considering graduate studies should acquire a 
r French, German, or Russian. 


reading knowledge 


lÀL DEGREE PROGRAMS 


*Men’s Opportunity College (SOC) 


lle ashington University has been designated a Servicemen’s Opportun- 
ge (SOC). SOC provides opportunities for active duty servicemen and 
4 to pursue educational program goals through courses offered on base, 
,'Venings, on weekends, and at other nontraditional times. In sup- 

the concept, George Washington University, while still maintaining its 
! academic standards, assumes the responsibilities of meeting the educa- 
wg of an individual serving in the Armed Forces. Provisions have 
u lished whereby these individual needs can be met. Specifically, in- 

$ who apply for admission as degree candidates for either the Asso- 
“N Bachelor’s degree from George Washington University’s Columbian 
* of Arts and Sciences may, at their request, be designated as SOC stu- 

Uch students will be assured of a degree completion program through 


© agreement that follows: 


e ’ d " = 
Ourse, See the current Undergraduate and Graduate Bulletin for course description. 
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AGREEMENT 


3 Fj 1 , agrees U 
George Washington University, a Servicemen's Opportunity College, 48" 


the following of 
I. Upon admission to Associate in Arts in General Studies or Bachelor 
General Studies degree candidacy, the student mav take the required cours? 
work either on or off campus. Regardless of where taken, courses of mn 
taken while a degree candidate may be applied toward the degree sought, ? 
requirement or an approved elective. Although the grade of D is not noe 
able for transfer, it may be used to satisfy a curriculum requirement. It m? 
not, however, be counted toward the total number of semester hours rei | 
for the degree, and it should not be repeated. Courses will be taken from 


George Washington University unless the serviceman is transferred sai? A 

cation not served by this University. In the case of transfer and in con 

eration of the student's fut ure assignment, arrangements will be m: ide bete 

the student and the assigned counselor by the College of General Studie A 

ensure that the courses taken elsewhere satisfy the George Washington m 

versity program. 1 T2 
II. Academic credit may be obtained by any one or a combination ol 


following: pisk 

A. Registration as an on- or off-campus, full- or part-time student 4^ , 
University. 

B. Advanced standing for academic studies taken at other accredited | 
tutions where such studies meet the requirements for the degree, or by e 
nation. (A maximum of 42 semester hours allowed for the associate's deg 
a maximum of 90 semester hours allowed for the bachelor’s degree.) "TN 

Within the maximum of 42 hours of credit allowed for advanced Spot i 
toward the Associate in Arts in General Studies degree, a maximum of 30 rio t ly 
may be obtained by any one or combination of the methods below. with i 
maximum of 90 hours of credit allowed for advanced standing tow® jd 
Bachelor of General Studies degree, a maximum of 60 hours may be omm 
by any one or combination of the methods below. "n 

1. College-Level Examination Program (CLEP) Subject Examinati e 
CLEP Subject Examinations are offered in more than 20 subject areas: ý 
tests measure achievement in the equivalent of specific college- -level e mi 
(Credit may not be earned by passing the examination after having tê et 
equivalent course.) Maximum credit allowed for Associate’s degree, 2" , gi x 
ter hours; maximum allowed for Bachelor's degree, 60 semester hours. ^ WU 
didate for a degree from any school at this University must seek depar ff he 
- nih prior to taking the examination in order to receive credit for à JA 

Subject Examination. (Credit—advanced standing—is not given for the ` 
algebri i-calculus, and college algebra-trigonometry subject ex: iminations. 


EP 
2. College-Level Examination (CLEP) General Examinations. Cl Wi th 
nce 
eral Examinations are offered in five areas: mathematics; social SCIe ah M 
2 ~~ ed ` 
manities; natural sciences; and English composition. (Credit—advane^ gil 


x A : : 3 : mat 
ing—is not given for the General Tests in English composition and ! 
ics.) Maximum credit allowed, 18 semester hours. E 
xa 
3. Columbian College of Arts and Sciences Special De »partmental to 0 


age Í 

tions.—4A. student may request any department of Columbian € o 

a special examination covering the subject matter of any specii i 
: I 

(If an appropriate CLEP Subject Examination is available, the depa! 
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E to employ it.) The student who performs satisfactorily may receive 
te sadvanced standing), waiver of requirement, or both, at the discretion 
tse pepe (A student who has previously taken examinations to waive 
i odios may nc » however, at a later time take examinations for 
: the same courses.) Special departmental examinations will normally 

at least three hours’ duration. A fee of $25 for each course examination 


TBed for preparing, administer ng, and grading. Maximum credit allowed 


‘sociate’s degree, 30 semester hours; maximum allowed for Bachelor's 


"e, 60 semester hours. 
' Service Schools.—A maximum of 30 (or a maximum of 12 hours if the 


XS are professional") semester hours may be obtained on the basis of 
completed, as evaluated in accordance with the 


Xe schools satisfactorily 
ide to the Evaluation of Educational Experience in the Armed Forces,” 
by the Committee on Accreditation of Service Experience. Ordinarily 
ri ojects are counted as electives. No credit will be allowed for military 
nce as such. 
af orresponden e Courses.—A maximum of 15 semester hours may be 
, "arough the successful completion of correspondence courses of college 
ich are offered by the U.S. Armed Forces Institute or a regionally ac- 
- college or university. 
4 ne minimum requirement for the Associate in Arts in General Studies 
< 'S 60 semester hours; the minimum requirement for the Bachelor of 
Tal Studies degree is 120 semester hours. A minimum of 18 semester hours 
* Associate's degree and a minimum of 30 hours for the Bachelor's de- 
Must be com ted at George Washington University, but may be com- 
_‘t any point in the student's program of study. At least 6 semester hours 
Selected area of concentration must be taken at this Universi 
' The College of General Studies will handle and coordinate administra- 
atters and be the point of contact with the college granting the degree. 
TOVisions as stated in the College of General Studies Bulletin will apply 
Cases not specifically mentioned in this agreement. 
T uition and fees will be as stipulated in the College of General Studies 
non a year-to-year basis. 
Students accepted under this program are subject to the probation and 
Sion regulations of the University, and are required to maintain scholas- 
dards, 
In addition to trained counselors, University representatives are as- 


to each installation to assist in the couns g function. 


Help for Education and Development (Project AHEAD) 


Washington University is cooperating with the U.S. Army in Project 

The primary objective of the program is to permit affiliation of 
1 young persons with the University upon their entrance into the Army. 
versity will open and maintain an active record file and assign a coun- 
„€ student while he or she is in the Army. In effect George Washington 
"lY becomes his or her alma mater. The counselor helps the student plan 
e of study and advises which courses to pursue among those offered on 
the base or installation. After discharge from the Army, the veteran 
“Sa full-time student to complete the degree. Individuals designated as 
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Project AHEAD students who desire to obtain an associate’s or bachelor’s d 
gree from George Washington University’s Columbian College of Arts in 
Sciences will be assured of a degree completion program through the follow 
procedures: " 

Students who are admitted under normal rules and regulations are requ 
to register and pay a continuous registration fee for one semester. UPO "T 
pletion of that semester students present their active duty orders and WI 
granted military leave for the period of active duty. 

A student who is not readily admitted will be required to complete 
semester hour pre-qualifying program based upon the student's needs a | 
uated. Upon successful completion of the program at accredited college 
universities, the student will receive advanced standing and be admitted ^y 
degree candidate based upon the current catalogue at that time. After on 
procedure outlined above will apply. cost 

A time limit of five years is imposed from the time of admission Orai 
mencement of the pre-qualifying program for the student to be readmitte®™ } 
commence resident requirements at George Washington University. 'i 


Accelerated Degree Completion Program * 


The Accelerated Degree Completion Program is available at Fort My à 
Virginia, and at the Washington Navy Yard in the District of Columbi® gl 
This accelerated program may permit an individual to complete the deg iig 
Associate in Arts in General Studies or Bachelor of General Studies in a 
mately 20 months through part-time study. Time to complete the progr? "T. 
vary according to the amount of advanced standing granted through tra oot He 
credit or by examination and according to the number of courses the st! sb 
enrolled in. The program is designed for the highly motivated individ glt 
must complete a program of study in a limited period of time. Classes a 4 
to everyone. ði 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND SCIENCES At, 
x — 
r 


~ > are d m ù 
Studies. When offered at off-campus locations these programs are 4 Me 
by the College of General Studies. Rg 
"ht j 
m 
‘15 


MASTER OF ARTS 


THE DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS with a field in Religion i 
is a degree program offered by the Graduate School of Arts and 9¢ 
the direction of the Department of Religion. 
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he Program of study is interdisciplinary and combines both professional 

ak agg work. The intent of the program is (1) to provide training in 

Rives graduate milieu of chaplains and clergymen whose professional 

he ess might be increased through the combination of clinical experience 

emic study; (2) to provide a program of study for those medical stu- 

E e à sense of the significance of theological insights for the care 

Ere person and who desire to combine their medical education with 

Lh P. study; and (3) to provide a program of research and Study in 

thi o religion and medical care for those whose theological training (e.g., 

$ Or sociology of religion) and interest are directed toward a vocation 
ching. Support for the program comes from (1) clinical training pro- 
ow the National Naval Medical Center, National Institutes of Health, 

"alter Reed General Hospital; and (2) the departments of Health Care 

3 stration, Psychology, Religion, and Sociology, and departments of the 
. of Medicine and Health Sciences. 

y Program of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in the field 
glon and Medical Care consists of 36 semester hours of approved course 
E or without a thesis and the passing of a Master's Comprehensive 

ation. 

' information concerning admission requirements and the specific require- 
Or the degree, contact the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences or the 


àn of the Department of Religion. 


! R OF ARTS IN SPECIAL STUDIES AND 
ER OF SCIENCE IN SPECIAL STUDIES 


degree programs provide a course of study appropriate to those students 
Sh to emphasize interdisciplinary work. They are offered both on and 
Pus, The off-campus programs can only be ered for a group of stu- 
With mutual educational goals. The programs allow a maximum of 
5 however, they must be developed around identified objectives and 
'Ovide a structured sequence of study toward these goals. University 
Mtatives will work with interested groups to develop suitable programs. 
‘templated curriculum must be approved prior to admission to the 
te School. A student interested in interdisciplinary work leading to one 
degrees who is not in a group program must register on campus. 
*tailed information on the regulations of the Graduate School of Arts 
Nees, see the Handbook for Graduate Students, available at the office of 


9f the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


ic Workload 


-time student in the 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences registers 
to 12 semester hours each semester; a part-time student must register 
Mester hours each semester. These requirements do not apply when a 
as fewer than nine semester hours (full-time) or six semester hours 

remaining to complete the program. No student may take more 
mester hours during any one semester. 


n 
led information, see "Admission as a Degree Candidate," page 17, and 
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Requirements for the Degrees 


The program of study consists of 36 semester hours of course work includ 
a majority of courses in the arts and sciences (e.g., economics, natural scine 
political science, psychology, sociology, statistics), with not more than j 
third from any single department. There are no thesis or tool requirem 
Advanced undergraduate courses (those numbered 101-200) may be inc Wi 
in the program of study upon the approval of the Graduate School and 
the provision that students complete additional work for graduate credit. " 

Each program of study must be approved by the dean of the Graduate 
of Arts and Sciences and the program advisors. 


RESIDENCE 


TM Ma 
A minimum of 27 semester hours must be completed after admission to 
ter’s degree candidacy. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


5 ofall 
Graduate students are expected to maintain a minimum accumulative Bg 
average of B (3.00) in all course work in the program of studies. Indi 
departments may require a higher average. : pis PA 
In the case of a student who receives a grade of F for a course 1M o 
gram of studies, the Graduate School will require a departmentally ape 4 
written statement justifying the student's continuance in the Graduate 
and outlining the program to be followed. Continuation is contingent Fi 


, : . ; hi an 
the dean’s approval. A course in the program of studies for which im. 


i an thous 
received cannot be subsequently removed from the program even thous i 
other course is taken as a substitute. t 

| 
INCOMPLETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL wi 
bx " ized 
Conditions under which the grades of 7 (Incomplete) and W (Author 
drawal) may be assigned are described on page 33. peloft UN 
Removing an Incomplete.—An "Incomplete" must be made up ^ in of 
lapse of one calendar year. An “Incomplete” which is not removed ¥ Od Y 


i gra , 
calendar year remains as a grade of / on the student's record. The £ yi 


! cing its | 
cannot be removed by reregistering for the course here, or by taking ! K 
lent elsewhere. M 
ey 
MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION "x 
e i Exam 4^6 
Master's degree candidates must pass a Master's Comprehensive Ex "RN 


1 : Sal samp 
administered by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences On * 


specified dates. . 

A student who fails to pass the Master's Comprehensive Ex 
in exceptional circumstances, and with the approval of the de ms 
the dean, repeat the examination at the next scheduled date. If the en ud ‘tw 
a second time, no further opportunity to take the examination 1$ per" gg 


py 
tion 
aminat” , Me 
je 


ne" . 
part! {ol 


du. 

Withdrawal af xe 
7 ‘a School ^ I 

Graduate students who intend to withdraw from the Graduate Sch cof 


and Sciences should inform the School in writing. The last day 
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Arawa] without academic penalty is at the end of the eighth week of 
$ 


Me of Absence 


py tudent is temporarily unable to continue the program of studies, the stu- 
‘ May request leave of absence for a specific period of time, not to exceed 
"alendar year, When the period of leave has expired, it is the student’s re- 
“ibility to notify the Graduate School at least two months in advance of a 
Tegistration period of the intention to reregister. If the student fails to 
"ter, candidacy will be terminated, 


"IAL DEGREE PROGRAMS 


tt of Arts in Special Studies (Criminal Justice) 


"gram of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Special 
, With a concentration in criminal justice is offered off campus by the 
pe School of Arts and Sciences. This interdisciplinary degree program 
Is of study in criminology, forensic sciences, law, management science, 
‘ology, and sociology, and is particularly appropriate for law enforcement 
‘nel or for students considering a career in law enforcement, For further 
vation, contact one of the following: Charles E. O'Rear, Chairman of 
, Partment of Forensic Sciences, telephone 676-7319; the Office of the 
of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, telephone 676-6210; or 
8 of General Studies Staff Members—I. Ralph DeBelles, Manager of 
*t of Columbia Programs, telephone 676-7061; Douglas Carter, Manager 
“tyland Programs, telephone 676-7022; Russell Lloyd Jr., Manager of 
la Programs, telephone 676-7040. 


* Of Arts in Special Studies (Legislative Affairs) 


gram of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Special Studies 
j Oncentration in legislative affairs is offered off campus by the Graduate 
9f Arts and Sciences. The program, focusing on the Congress of the 
States, includes course work in legislative theory and research, the pro- 
of politics, and public policy analysis. For further information, contact 
ve Of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, telephone 
0, or James Halley, Education Specialist, College of General Studies, 


ne 676.7067. 


°f Arts in Special Studies (Social Policies) 


> udy leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Special 
With a concentration in Social Policies is offered off campus by the 
4 School of Arts and Sciences, This interdisciplinary program focuses 
al insurance and the political process in the United States. It covers 
Jor aspects of social policy: social insurance, macro- and micro- 
‘cs of social insurance, and the theory and practice of the U.S. political 


Program of st 


Army Medical Center, a program of study leading to the degree © 
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process. For further information contact the Office of the Dean of the a 
uate School of Arts and Sciences, telephone 676-6210, or Robert Engle, 
ucation Specialist, College of General Studies, telephone 676-7249. 
Master of Arts in Special Studies (Urban Learning) 

ud 


The program of study leading to the degree of Master of Arts in Special St 
with a concentration in urban learning is offered off campus by the Grodi 
School of Arts and Sciences. The curriculum is designed to improve the n ! 
educator's and city teacher's understanding of the environment in whic " 
she operates, with emphasis on social problems. For further information, | 
tact the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, : 
phone 676-6210, or Norma Calhoun, Education Specialist, College of Gen 

Studies, telephone 676-7023. 


Master of Science in Special Studies (Environmental Science) 


| j 
A program of study leading to the degree of Master of Science 10 Sper 


] 

Sale Tu! us b 
Studies with a concentration in environmental science is offered off -— t 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The curriculum is w^ shi 


improve the student's understanding of the environment in which he 
operates with emphasis on problems of the work place. It includes 1n of 
hygiene and health, environmental impacts, economics and resource ma! va 
ment, technology and public policy, and biostatistics. The course of stu 
developed in cooperation with Department of Labor officials to meet NT 
fessional requirements of personnel in the occupational safety and health od 
For further information contact the Office of the Dean of the Graduate sif 
of Arts and Sciences, telephone 676-6210; or College of General Studi? $ 
Members—I. Ralph DeBelles, Manager of District of Columbia Prog ile 
telephone 676-7061; Douglas Carter, Manager of Maryland Program ont 
phone 676-7022; Russell Lloyd, Jr., Manager of Virginia Programs, telep i 
676-7040 


dusti 
(2 


Master of Science in Special Studies (Human Resource Studies) j^ 
: h ; . :à Special SY n 
A program of study leading to the degree of Master of Science in Spec! n week 
p ` S Ç 
with a concentration in human resource studies is offered on campu cid w 
sour" 


ends. The program gives students a broad base in economic policy, ny 


behavioral theory, management theory and practice, and public pone M) 
lysis, and seeks to provide policy analysts and management specin aN 
portunity to explore new conceptual developments and innovations V € 
ditional theories and earlier techniques are proving inadequate. Court 
scheduled at the University campus two weekends each month, Fric 


° ‘ p jon co 
and all day Saturday, over a two year period. For further informat "tele? à 
the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences studi 


2 : ; ^ „nera 
676-6210; or Harvey Snyder, Education Specialist, College of Gene 


telephone 676-7028 Ly 

Master of Science in Special Studies (Oral Biology) walter e 
> Wa 

In cooperation with the Army Institute of Dental Research of the f Maste! y 


"rte 
“tt d 
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d, 
de in Special Studies with a concentration in oral biology is offered by 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program is open to dental 
ts Serving on active duty with the U.S. Armed Forces or with other fed- 
,ABencies. For further information, contact the Office of the Dean of the 
quate School of Arts and Sciences, telephone 676-6210, or Edward B. 
gtht, Education Specialist, College of General Studies, 676-7024. 
ti 
PIT of Science in Special Studies (Social and Economic Statistics) 
f'Ogram of study leading to the degree of Master of Science in Special 
m With a concentration in social and economic statistics is offered off 
rus by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. The program is offered 
4 lo students at the International Statistical Program Center of the U.S. 
iU of the Census. It is designed to give a knowledge of the theories, con- 
© Principles, and literature of social and economic statistics, and back- 
y and management leadership in staff development as it relates to plan- 
, ‘td implementation of statistical analyses. The curriculum includes 
yPraphic and statistical methods, management and organization, and eco- 
* and social development. For further information contact the Office of 
Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, telephone 676-6210. 


*t of Science in Special Studies (Telecommunication Operations) 


Pogram of study leading to the degree of Master of Science in Special 
5 with a concentration in telecommunication operations is offered off 
Ps by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. This program is de- 
,, © introduce personnel with technical backgrounds in communications 
t ated work in the field of business administration, economics, manage- 
„cience, political science, sociology, and statistics. For further infor- 
7l, contact the Office of the Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
E telephone 676-6210, or one of the following College of General Stud- 
aff Members—I. Ralph DeBelles, Manager of District of Columbia Pro- 
» telephone 676-7061: Douglas Carter, Manager of Maryland Programs, 
ne 676-7022; Russell Lloyd, Jr., Manager of Virginia Programs, tele- 


* 676-7040, 


OOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 
“culty of the School of Engineering and Applied Science has academic 
tion over the Master of Science, Master of Engineering Administration, 
“ctor of Science degree programs. When offered at off-campus locations, 
Programs are administered by the College of General Studies. 


ER OF SCIENCE 


hool of Engineering and Applied Science in cooperation with the Na- 


Aeronautics and Space Administration's Langley Research Center, Hamp- 


"Binia, has a graduate engineering program at NASA-Langley. NASA- 
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x are ava 
Langley’s extensive scientific and engineering facilities and equipment are “'")y 


able to students in this program 


nce (it 

The programs at NASA-Langley lead to the degree of Master of diir 

the fields of acoustics, aeronautics, environmental modeling, structures pet 

namics, flight sciences, fluid mechanics, and thermal sciences, solid mec The hi 

and materials engineering, electrical engineering, and computer SC with th 

$ i 

programs are open to qualified NASA employees and area residents. y 

approval of the instructor, courses may be taken in nondegree status. 4 

u 

is W; 

Admission 

s » : : . " nace 17, af 

For detailed information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate," page DE 
pages 22-23. 

£ lo 

i ls 

Requirements for the Degree n 


k : : of 3l. 
Ihe minimum Master's degree program consists of 24 semester hours 
I 


o six semester hou tey 


proved graduate courses and a Master's thesis (equivalent t ts of 
S 


The student may elect an optional program without a thesis which wu 
minimum of 33 semester hours of approved graduate courses. All M 
candidates are required to pass a Master's C omprehensive Ex: mination. " 
dents whose undergraduate study does not include necessar) prerequisites Vx 
be required to take more than the minimum semester hours required. 
Upon admission the student is assigned an advisor. Programs of sud A i: 
determined by any prerequisites established ind the requirements of the d ep P 
ment in which the student wishes to study. The program of studies in Pry the 
tion for the Master’s Comprehensive Examination must be approve ed 9! t 
tudent's advisor and the appropriate department chairman. f 
Nt 
SCHOLARSHIP à 
Grades are indicated as A, Excellent; B, Good; C, Minimum Pass; F, je] " 
CR, Credit for satisfactory thesis completion. Whenever a grade 1s not asse mu 
the symbol J (Incomplete) or the symbol W (Authorized Withdraw’ , af o 


i ac below A 
corded. Students who receive two grades of F, or three grades belo! not EX 


: " wl Of 
barred from further enrollment in graduate courses and, ordinarily, i 
readmitted to graduate st idy e 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 


Non-thesis Option A student may graduate with either: | | 
11 " ; ades * 
1. 33 course credit hours of B or better with no more than two grae 
Ted AUS stan tél ilie fr 
B of which only one F is permitted; ot Y. „dit hours 
2. A 3.00 quality-point index with a minimum of 33 course cre 
10 more than two grades below B of which only one F is permitted , stue j 
J 1 le »SIS 
Thesis Opt ion.—In addition to 6 credit hours of acceptable the 
graduate with either 


l 24 course credit hours of B or better with no m 


-ade 
ore than two gra 
B of which only one F is permitted; « t hours Ww 
2. A 3.00 quality-point index with a minimum of 24 course credi 
es below B of which only one F is permitted. 


no more than two g 
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PLETE AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


ons under which the grades of J (Incomplete) and W (Authorized 
awal) may be assigned are described on page 33. 

oving an Incomplete.- -Although the grade of / may remain on the rec- 
T a minimum of one year, the instructor should normally set a much 
period within which the uncompleted work must be made up. The 
f I cannot be removed by reregistering for the course here, or by taking 
ivalent elsewhere. An "Incomplete" which is not removed within one 
r year is automatically changed to an F. 


NCE AND CONTINUOUS STUDY 

rk for the degree must be done in residence except when special permis- 
granted by the chairman of the department. The student must maintain 
Qus registration in the School. Failure to do so breaks the student's regis- 
and he must apply for readmission to the Master's degree program under 


r conditions and regulations are in effect at that time. 


R'S THESIS 


programs requiring a thesis, the degree candidate must submit an ac- 
thesis to demonstrate the ability to make independent use of the knowl- 
graduate study, to 


Objective evidence of constructive power in a given field, and to demon- 
is or her work in writing. 


Y the student can communicate the results of hi Á : 
a suitable character for which the student has professional responsi- 
ay be considered, whether done on or off campus, provided no sig- 
amount of work is completed without faculty supervision. 

part of registration for the thesis course 299, the candidate must submit 
Ppropriate department chairman (on the form obtainable at the School 
the thesis area, approved by the faculty advisor. The thesis title must be 
ed to the dean, on the form available in the School office, at the begin- 
the semester in which graduation is expected. Registration in thesis 
0 entitles the student, during such registration, to the advice of the mem- 
he faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. He may consult his 
but the thesis is the exclusive responsibility of the student. 

thesis in final form must be submitted to the appropriate department 
EL Dy the date stated in the calendar for the semester in which the can- 
D thesis 300. In case a thesis is unfinished on the date specified, 
EU be granted an additional semester and must pay the "Continu- 
istration” fee (see page 35) unless registered for course work. If the 
tion of the thesis extends beyond the three semsters, approval for an ex- 
of time will be required and the student must reregister for thesis 300 
tuition as for a repeated course. 

Sis may be submitted in final form one 
, determined exclusively by the Master 
te. If the thesis is unacceptable, the student's gra 


d discipline of thought acquired and developed by 


time. The acceptability of the 
s Comprehensive Examination 
duate status is termi- 


x copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of 
S are available in the Office of the School. Accepted theses, with ac- 
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i ; » deposi 
companying drawings, become the property of the University and are -— 
in the University Library, where the duplicate copies are bound an 
available for circulation. 


OPTIONAL MASTER'S PROGRAM WITHOUT A THESIS 


om h e e : " ists of 
The student may elect an optional program without a thesis which consis 
minimum of 33 semester hours of approved graduate courses. 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


After completing the prescribed program, the candidate must pass 4 wr 
Comprehensive Examination, to demonstrate substantial understanding of P 
ciples and method and their use in the area of interest. This examination f 
be written, oral, or both. A graduate student who fails any portion of the 
ter’s Comprehensive Examination on the first attempt may be examine 
more time if approval is given by the appropriate Examining Commit? i 
the event of failure to complete the examination satisfactorily, the stu | 
graduate status terminates. 


TIME TO COMPLETE MASTER'S DEGREE REQUIREMENTS 


A full-time master's candidate is allowed a maximum of three calendar v 
to complete all degree requirements, from the date of his or her first 8° g 
student status registration in prerequisite or graduate courses. A part-time 
ter's candidate is allowed a maximum of five calendar years. The time py i 
not include any period of registration as an unclassified student before adm Tj 
to graduate student status, nor does it encompass any specified period per 
approved leave of absence. Readmission is required upon expiration O à 
absence under the conditions and requirements then prevailing. T. 
Students who do not complete degree requirements within the allow" gf 
have their graduate status terminated. They may be readmitted to fa p 
status under conditions specified by the department chairman and appro t 


the dean. ` 
MASTER OF ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION à 

ver 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science, in cooperation with A jf. 


d : . the FP. 
Proving Ground, Md.; Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Annapolis, Md.; “Grell, 
. i8 l 


County Government, Fairfax, Va.; Goddard Space Flight Center, ^ ini? ^. 
Md.; Hunt Valley Industrial Complex, Cockeysville, Md.; Central — Wi 
dustries, Lynchburg, Va.; NASA-Langley Research Center, Hamp ry Hi, 
Naval Ordnance Station, Indianhead, Md.; and Richard Montgome v (X 
School, Rockville, Md., offers a graduate program leading tO the oye h 
Master of Engineering Administration. The program is open 1o emp M 


these organizations and area residents. A risdict fy 
The School of Engineering and Applied Science has academic } Genel 
over this degree program which is administered by the College ble 


Studies. 


Etta 
"o wt d 
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d A ` i 4 " . m 

tailed information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate,” page 17, and 
Ds . 

'42~23. 


“ements for the Degree 


"quirements for the degree of Master of Engineering Administration are 
Me as those listed under the degree of Master of Science. 


TOR OF SCIENCE* 


Doctor of Science degree program offered by the School of Engineering 
Applied Science is designed to prepare the student for a career of creative 
“ship by providing a broad, balanced background of knowledge and guid- 
t the performance of research. It requires study of interrelated fields of 
"IP as well as original research in the field of central interest. The doc- 
Program for each student is determined, on an individual basis, by the 
Mt and the advisor. Work for the doctoral degree must be done in resi- 
,9n campus except when special permission is granted by the chairman 
department. 


pied information see "Admission as a Degree Candidate," page 17, and 
~24 


‘ments for the Degree 
"Ogram of study for the degree of Doctor of Science is divided into two 
' The first—made up of a study of interrelated fields of learning which 
"s the general area of research concentration—culminates in the qualify- 
‘mination. The second—composed of research investigation of a partic- 
Ubject in a special field and the presentation of such research findings in 
en dissertation—culminates in the final examination. The general re- 
*nts for the Doctor of Science degree are (1) a minimum of 30 semes- 
Urs of course work beyond the master’s degree in preparation for the 
ng examination: (2) a reading knowledge of one foreign language, pref- 
ussian; (3) the satisfactory completion of the qualifying examination; 
dissertation, equivalent to a minimum of 24 semester hours; and (5) the 
tory passing of the final oral examination. . 
"andidate must submit to the appropriate department five complete copies 
dissertation and two original copies of an abstract (not to exceed 600 
9f the dissertation no later than the date specified in the calendar. One 
the abstract is for inclusion in the announcement of the examination 
: for reproduction by University Microfilms, Inc. One copy of the dis- 
ù is also sent to University Microfilms, Inc. à 
d copies of detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction 
'Ssertation, preparation of the abstract, and services offered by Univer- 
"TOfilms, Inc., are available at the School office. The successful candi- 
the doctorate is required, prior to receiving the degree, to pay a fee to 


i ! : ; ix 
" information on the Doctor of Science degree program is contained in the School of 
and Applied Science Bulletin 


j | 

W 
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Bu | d 
E { | cover a part of the expense of printing the abstract of the dissertation S. 

Mu | | the basic service rendered by University Microfilms, Inc. Accepted vei 
Bays | tions, with accompanying drawings, become the property of the Un! ‘la 
jil | and are deposited in the University Library where bound copies are aval 


for circulation. 


LANGUAGE REQUIREMENT 


A doctoral student must have the capability of reading appropriate literature P 
lished in a foreign language. Accordingly, a reading knowledge of one [o 
language, preferably Russian, must be demonstrated before admission vi 
qualifying examination. If the student wishes to s: itisfy this requirement w 
language other than Russian, approval must be obtained from the doctora 
visor and the department chairman; permission to use a language = 
Russian will be granted on the basis of its importance to the student's 
interest, 


Sas 
a - 


+e 


= 


TOOL REQUIREMENT 


n sire 

tle | In addition to the language requirement, an examination in a tool € menti 

Mi (e.g., computer programming) may be established by the various dep 

AB), | 

Wn ) 

AK SCHOLARSHIP Ji 

| : 1 M s net st ab chi 

To be admitted to the qualifying examination, the doctoral student mus equals’ 


an over-all academic average of 3.20 on a scale of 4 (a grade of / “ny yÍ 
| points; B, 3 points; C, 2 points; and F, O points). No doctoral student gió 
ceive more than two course grades below B. If more than two course enrol 
below B are received, his gr raduate study is terminated and his further © nt 
ment prohibited. Courses in which the student earns grades below event 
i included in the total semester-hour requirement for the degree. In the € n 


| i student receives any grade below B, he or she is required to consul chant 
| advisor for a review of the program of study and discussion of possibl ur 
| therein. 
I A 
| à 
| i n 
| k 
| SCHOOL OF EDUCATION AND HUMAN N 
| DEVELOPMENT ’ ff m 
j x 1 1 Tog ert li 
cad 
| The faculty of the School of Education and Human Development mi sale 
jurisdiction over the Master of Arts in Education and the Educatio miniy 
| | degrees. When offered at off-campus locations these programs are a% u 
MW by the College of General Studies. 
i | | Mp 


Academic Workload 4 p 
0 
r n Deve 
A student registered in the School of Education and — slime ^ d 
uli 
may enroll for nine semester hours or more if attending on 4 ter hO d ` 
S 
The maximum permissible load for a part-time student is six seme 
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i, , P ; i : 
üduate Suspension in the School of Education and Human Development.— 


*nt who receives the grade of C in more than six semester hours of work 
ect to suspension. A student who receives a grade of F must confer with 
àn before enrollment for further work. 


bj 


"IER OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


er of Arts in Education off-campus degree programs are designed for edu- 
“Who wish to increase their knowledge of professional and academic in- 
“tion and to prepare for special types of educational service in public and 
M Schools. They are also designed to further the preparation of indi- 
P for non-traditional areas of education in both the public and private 
S of society, regardless of clientele, age, or institutional base. 

* Master of Arts in Education degree programs offered at off-campus 
* are available in the following fields: elementary education; higher edu- 
> human resource development; secondary education; early childhood 
" education: supervision and human relations; guidance and counseling; 
8; and generic counseling. 


Sion 
"tailed information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate,” page 17, and 


0-21. 


“ments for the Degree 

Bram of study consists of a minimum of 33, 39, or 42 semester hours of 
Work in core courses, depending upon the chosen field. The thesis 
lent to six semester hours) is optional. 


NCR 


ed standing is granted for approved courses taken at other accredited 
Ons; however, a minimum of 24 semester hours must be completed at 
'Versity, with no less than 21 semester hours completed after admission 
ler's degree candidacy. 


RSHIP 


Y-Point index of 3.00 is required for graduation. Students who receive 

9f C in more than two courses are subject to suspension. Students who 

è grade of F must confer with the dean of the School of Education 
àn Development before enrollment for further work. 


LETE/AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 


"5 under which the grades of 7 (Incomplete) or W (Authorized With- 
May be assigned are described on page 33. 

ing an Incomplete.—Although the grade of / may remain on the rec- 
à maximum of one year, the instructor should normally set a much 
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briefer period within which the uncompleted work (usually the final exam 
tion or a required paper) must be made up. The grade of / cannot be remo 
by reregistering for the course here, or by taking its equivalent elsewhere 
“Incomplete” cannot be made up after the lapse of one calendar year excep 
written permission of the Dean's Council 


THE THESIS 

Students who elect 299-300. 1 
choice of the thesis subject must be approved in writing by the students ' 
visor and filed in the office of the dean. A statement of the School 9 3 
cation and Human Development standards for the thesis and printed cop 
detailed regulations regarding the form and reproduction of the thesis are ? 
able in the office of the dean 


thesis must register on campus for Educ 


£ l 
Payment of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the period 
registration, to the advice and direction of the member of the faculty xol 
whom the thesis is to be written. In case a thesis is unfinished, an à F 
calendar year may be granted without further tuition payment. The st 


must, however, maintain continuous registration (see page 37) dud 
c 


period. If the preparation of the thesis extends beyond the additiona "T. 

year, the student must register for the entire six hours of thesis again * 

tuition as for a repeated course. 

TAKING COURSES ON CAMPUS 
rf 


A student registered in a degree program off campus who wishes to regi o 
a course on campus, must file a formal graduate application which may n 
tained from the office of the dean of the School of Education and 1 
Development, 


MASTER'S COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION i 
: 
In addition to the course examinations, the candidate may be requir 
a special three-hour comprehensive examination in the area of spec gf 
Candidates for the examination must be registered for the semestel off 
which it is to be taken, and must file a written application in the office gts 
dean of the School of Education and Human Development no later á for 
days prior to the date of the examination. Degree candidates in prog. if 
quiring 33 semester hours may take an additional three credit hour Y ii 
proved by the advisor in lieu of the comprehensive examination. Des™ eft 


dates in programs requiring 36 semester hours or more may waive “a 

prehensive examination with the approval of the academic advisor. Oy 

di 

ty 

EDUCATION SPECIALIST AX 
< P^ 

TAAT 

Â d : i i camp", A U 
The School of Education and Human Development provides off-c? ist jp 


fields of Administration and Higher Education. The program is for ne 
master’s degrees in education who seek further professional preparat 
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Mission 
vé 
fpritiled information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate,” pages 17 


< 


Nirements for the Degree 


limum of 30 semester hours beyond the requirements for the degree of 
Mr of Arts in Education at this University is required. At least 21 hours of 
"ork must be in courses offered by this University, on campus or in the 
ved off-campus degree center to which the candidate has been admitted; 
i * approval of the advisor, the remaining semester hours of the program 
|... taken at another approved university. A maximum of five calendar 
p allowed for the completion of the program. At least 12 of the required 
I$ must be in appropriate graduate courses in education selected from 
Bowing areas: (1) foundations and cognate study, Q background and 
Principles of the field of study, (3) an area of specialization. 


hip requirements for the degree of Education Specialist are the same 
se for the degree of Master of Arts in Education. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 


ul completion of a six-hour written examination and/or an oral exami- 
' at the option of the major field advisor, is required. 


ÜOL OF GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 
INISTRATION — 


ER OF SCIENCE IN ADMINISTRATION 


hoo] of Government and Business Administration has academic juris- 
Over the degree of Master of Science in Administration, The College of 
- Studies administers this program at off-campus locations. This degree 
Provides a course of study appropriate for those students currently 
$ in government or industry. It is a professional degree, preparing 
"5 for positions of higher and broader responsibility and generally 
"B their competence as administrators. Students expecting to continue 
toral program should consult the Committee on Doctoral Studies in the 
.— Government and Business Administration concerning necessary 
‘sites. Students will usually find it advantageous to consult with the 
tee early in planning their Master’s degree programs. 
“niversity cannot guarantee that all courses in this curriculum will be 
Mt every off-campus center. However, any student who has been ad- 
? degree candidacy may arrange to complete the curriculum by regis- 
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3 ~ yeé 
tering on campus. All work for this degree must be completed in e 
unless an extension of time is granted by the dean. Continuous regis lin 
does not extend a student's degree candidacy beyond the five-year time 


Objectives of the School of Government and Business Administration 


Che principal objective of the School of Government and Business Admin? 
tion is to prepare its graduates for positions in the management of complex | 
ganizations in both business and government. The degree programs vs 
signed to prepare students both for entrance into business and governmen 
for advancement to high-level management positions. a 

Programs in the School include examination of administrative principles 
quantitative approaches to decision-making common to both business EC 
ernment. These programs stress the points at which major policy decisio 
either business or government must give consideration to related policy ati 
sions of the other. Emphasis is placed on the fact that management ae 
is not limited to organizational techniques but is, in the broadest sense, ^3 
tion for management responsibility. 

The degree of Master of Science in Administration develops the ye : 
common to all management positions regardless of the nature of the opm d 
This degree program is based on the study of the principles of manag 
human relations, and problem-solving, plus an area of specialization. 


ns? 


eme 


M 

Admission W 
17, afl 

For detailed information see “Admission as a Degree Candidate,” page i 
pages 21-22. às 
f 

Academic Workload "x 
Sc 


: A : 2 p i Arr 
A full-time graduate student who is a candidate for a degree 1n 2 regis, 
of Government and Business Administration is normally expected o is 
for nine to 12 semester hours each semester. A graduate student W 


: i on 
ployed more than 20 hours a week may not take more than six hours. hi 
hh 
e 
Requirements for the Degree 
ls 
RESIDENCE wh 
ail ete? ^ fth 
A minimum of 27 semester hours of graduate work must be compl » 
[4 
registered as a degree candidate in this off-campus program. T gehe y 
" . ; ; . ag ! n 
The thesis and thesis seminar (six semester hours) may be includec "pr 
hours of course work taken in residence. 9l 
P 
PROBATION "WE 


: , ting ? qs 
A student whose quality-point index falls below 3.00 after comple ‘oft 7l 3 
i robatioh Ame 
mum of 12 semester hours of graduate study will be placed on P attemp" fter 
probation extends through the period in which the student next puring j'en 
semester hours of graduate work, including prescribed courses. jitabilif m 
period the student's performance will be monitored to determine y a se 
continued graduate study. A student who is subject to probation 
time is automatically suspended. 
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Master's degree candidate who receives a grade of F is required to pre- 
tuse for consideration by the dean, as to why continued study should 
mitted, 


ENSION 


duate Student who does not meet the conditions of probation (see above) 
* suspended or asked to withdraw. A student who is suspended or with- 
‘Under these conditions may apply for readmission after the lapse of one 
ter, To be readmitted the student must submit evidence which indicates 
Mic success if readmitted. A student so readmitted will continue on aca- 
Probation and must achieve a minimum quality-point index of 3.50 in 
mt 12 semester hours of graduate study. Should the student fail to achieve 
Inimum quality-point index, a second suspension will result and sub- 


! readmission will be denied. 


ARSHIP 


"rage of B or better is required for the Master's degree. The grade of C 
"onsidered as failing but must be counterbalanced by a grade of A in a 
lé course of equal status. 


PLETE ‘AUTHORIZED WITHDRAWAL 
Ons under which the grades of / (Incomplete) and W (Authorized With- 
May be assigned are described on page 33. 
Oving an Incomplete.—The grade of / must be removed no later than 
day of the examination period for the fall or spring semester immedi- 
lowing the semester or summer session in which the grade of / is as- 
An “Incomplete” that is not removed within this period is automatically 
to an F. In cases of well-documented extenuating circumstances, an 
T and a student may jointly petition the dean, or the appropriate com- 
for additional time in which to complete the work of the course. Such 
Should be submitted within the same period. The grade of 7 cannot 
Ved by reregistering for the course here, or by taking its equivalent 
e: 


approval of the advisor, a thesis may be substituted for six semester 
Course work. 

*sis subject and the thesis in its final form must be approved by the 
9f the thesis and the faculty advisor and presented to the dean of the 
f Government and Business Administration no later than the date an- 
in the calendar. Detailed regulations regarding the form and repro- 
Y the thesis should be obtained from the School of Government and 
Administration. 

"t of tuition for the thesis entitles the candidate, during the two 
of registration for thesis (299—300), to the advice and direction of 
et of the faculty under whom the thesis is to be written. In case a 
Infinished, an additional successive academic year is granted without 
ition payment. The student must, however, maintain continuous regis- 
"ing this period. If the preparation of the thesis extends more than 
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a ent 
three semesters beyond the date the student registers for thesis 300, the 

; ; as for à 
six hours of thesis must be registered for again and tuition paid as for 
peated course. 


COURSE SUBSTITUTION/ELECTIVES 


Course substitution and electives must be selected in consultation with ‘l 
faculty advisor and may be chosen from relevant offerings in accounting, ^ 
ness administration, management Science, and public administration. a 
substitutions and curriculum modifications must be approved by the fac 

advisor and the dean of the School of Government and Business Admin i 
tion. Electives need only be approved by the faculty advisor. Forms are * je 
able at the Office of Counseling and Student Services, College of General se 


Master's Comprehensive Examination 

. M ml. ; "n 
Written Master's Comprehensive Examinations are required only in cui 
degrees and fields of concentration. Degree candidates should consult t 
advisors about examinations required and material to be covered. In WT! 
the examinations students are expected to correlate what has been „e : 
course work and the literature of their field. The examinations normi ihe 
quire four to eight hours. Sections broadly cover the various fields WHC 
candidate has selected for specialization. pe 

Examinations are scheduled three times a year, late November or i^ of 
cember, April, and August, and should be taken during the last seme, I, 
course registration or shortly after completion of prescribed course wor } 
there is a lapse of time between completion of course work and per be 
examination, students must maintain continuous registration and Mig i$ 
registered for the semester or summer session in which thc examin? 
taken. mu h 
A written application is filed with the department supervising the om, 
field of study at time of registration for the semester in which the ps ily 
tion is to be taken. Before applying, the student must have comple art G 
courses in the program or be enrolled in the last semester and mus Wa 
achieved a 3.00 (B) average. After applying for the examination, ? 


: ; imad. yan 
date may withdraw only by written notice to the Department Chairm jiy A% | 
A candidate who fails the examination should consult with the fac lig 
visor as to a subsequent course of action. Dp 
es 

" ty 

Areas of Concentration d 


kir 
M 


The Master of Science in Administration degree program consists of “7 EAS p 
ter hours of graduate work. Each area of concentration includes ? " 
courses in economics, management science, and business-government y WE 
Courses are listed in the generally recommended sequence in which er fti 

be taken. Faculty advisors should be consulted for more specific go c pt 
areas of concentration where the course work requires prerequisites © si 
requisites generate semester hour requirements over and above the h 
hour program. Pat 
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irt 
o DMINISTRATION OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Uty : : 
t «Advisor: Daniel D. Roman, Professor of Management Science, Lisner Hall, 
01, 2023 G Street, N.W., Telephone 676-6678. 


ng of concentration explores the many aspects of technology relating to 

y m Cing research and development management, business, and public 

Bt rt nara of state-of-the-art technology and the creation of new 

| Er through research and development are important processes in the 
ent of the objectives of both private firms and governments. 


Research and development environment has many unique operational 
hed — Che program of graduate study in this concentration has been 
iion? identify and study the problems associated with managing creative 
tes ~ people in a dynamic technology. As a contextual area, the program 
lin e need for students to undertake original and meaningful research 
Iw political, economic, sociological, and operational problems encoun- 
A management in industrial, governmental, and military research and 
ent organizations. 


Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
Administration of Research and Development (3) 
Managerial Statistics I (3) 

Seminar: Technology Change and Professional Human Resource 
Planning (3) 

Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics 

International Research and Development (3) 

Survey of Information Technology (3) 

Introduction to General Systems and Cybernetics (3) 

Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 

Seminar: Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) 
Seminar: Administration of Research and Development (3) 
To be selected with approval of advisor (3) 


HAVIORAL SCIENCES IN ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT 


Advisors: Erik K. Winslow, Associate Professor of Behavioral Sciences, 
Rm. 204, 815 21st Street, N.W., Telephone 676-6447; Jerry Harvey, Pro- 
anagement Science, Bldg. G, Room 102, Telephone 676-6205. 


Ka concentration reflects the assumption that the effective utilization 
: . aVioral sciences is concerned with both means and ends; that the 
in behavioral science not only is skilled in theory and research but 
specialized knowledge as a conscious force in effective 
‘onal growth and improvement. Thus, courses are designed to equip 
Dt with organizational concepts and behavioral skills appropriate to 
8 the utilization of a system’s total resources. 
"gram is designed to fulfill the need for professionals capable of de- 
"eating, and developing the necessary behavioral and organizational 
PPropriate to rapidly changing societies. Emphasis is on the interrela- 
of Such dimensions as motivation, leadership, problem-solving, organi- 
TOWth, and increased complexity of modern organizations and their 
n the function of organizational development. 


les technical and 


er 2 ] n . " * 
"tal listings in this bulletin for prerequisite courses. 
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Mgt 201: Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
Mgt 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 


*Mgt 207: Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 
Mgt 240: Survey of Information Technology (3) 
Econ 220: Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 
BAd 202: Business-Government Relations (3) 
*tMgt 208: Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) 
*tMgt 210: Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) 
*tMgt 212: Organizational Development: Concepts and Methods (3) 
Mgt 260: Introduction to General Systems and Cybernetics (3) 
*Mgt 261: Fundamentals of General Management Systems and 
Organizational Cybernetics (GEMSOC) (3) tent. 
Elective: To be selected from the following as approved by the adviser 
BAd 211: Leadership and Executive Development (3) 
*tMgt 213: Consultative Processes in Organizations (3) 1 
PAd 223: Behavioral Factors in Large and Complex Organizations (3) 
PAd 233: | Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) 
tPsyc 245: | Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) 


III. BUSINESS FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


1 : : inane 
Faculty Advisor: Rodney W. Eldridge, Associate Professor of International Fin 
Government Hall, Room 409, 710 21st Street, N.W., Telephone 676-6892. 


D | 
This area of concentration provides a background in business budgeting. © 
trollership, treasury, long-range planning, reporting, and financial manag 
processes. Courses are designed to emphasize the planning, analysis, imple 
tation, and controls necessary for making effective financial decisions. 


Mgt 201: Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
*Mgt 207: Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 

Mgt 240: Survey of Information Technology (3) 
BAd 202: Business-Government Relations (3) 

Econ 220: Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 
*BAd 231: Financial Decision-making (3) 
* Acct 220: Management Accounting (3) 
*Mgt 225: Managerial Statistics I (3) 
*BAd 233: International Business Finance (3) 
*BAd 234: Seminar: Capital Formation (3) 
*BAd 237: Investment Analysis (3) 

Elective: To be selected with approval of advisor (3) 


cs 
NET! 
IV. GENERAL MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS AND ORGANIZATIONAL CYBER 


r all, R” 
Faculty Advisor: Richard F. Ericson, Professor of Management, Lisner Hall, 
602, 2023 G. Street, N.W., Telephone 676-7155. 


re co 


"Tu. n . ee * » nt to 
This area of concentration addresses the critical need for manageme m 
n 


effectively with human institutions that tend to become larger and mo! 
In many traditional academic fields general systems and cyberneti 
have evolved as the interdisciplinary mode for understanding increas 
plex systems. This program is essentially interdisciplinary and trans 


c co aft 


ingly © " 
conte à 


| 
I 
| | | Hm m 4 : 1 1 
) P * See departmental listings in this bulletin for prerequisite courses. 

[ t Offered only on campus. 


TT 
C uh 
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n à e ia : 
lire. The student is afforded a range of opportunities to apply educational 
nce to managerial, organizational and societal problems. 


220: 
202: 
201: 
204: 


Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 
Business-Government Relations (3) 

Advanced Administrative Management (3) 

Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 

Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 

Survey of Information Technology (3) 

Introduction to General Systems and Cybernetics (3) 
Fundamentals of General Management Systems and Organiza- 
tional Cybernetics (GEMSOC) (3) 

Case Studies and Field Research in GEMSOC (3) 

GEMSOC Modeling and Simulation (3) 

To be selected from the following as approved by the advisor (6) 
Management Information Systems Development and Application 
(3) 

Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) 

Policy Analysis in Public Administration (3) 

Seminar: Science, Technology, and Public Policy (3) 

Research Methods (3) 

Managerial Statistics I (3) (If this elective is chosen, Mgt 204 
may not be taken.) 

Survey of Economics (3-3) (If this com 
220 may not be taken.) 


bination is chosen, Econ 


NDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


.” Advisor: Guy Black, Professor of Business Administration, Government Hall, 
1301, 710 21st Street, N.W., Telephone 676-7139 or (703) 278-8074. 

dustrial manage- 
rial firms as well 


tea of concentration prepares students for careers in in 
ork covers the organization and functioning of indust 


* management practice and problems associated with them. 


‘Acct 220: 
ZA T: 
201: 
207: 
225: 
240: 
202: 
208: 
261: 
279: 
297: 

Elective: 


Management Accounting (3) 

Survey of Economics (3) 

Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 
Managerial Statistics I (3) 

Survey of Information Technology (3) 
Business-Government Relations (3) 
Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) 
Applied Microeconomics (3) 

Purchasing and Materials Management (3) 
Business Policy Formulation (3) 

To be selected with approval of advisor (3) 


i 
NFORMATION SYSTEMS TECHNOLOGY 


y ^ . 
Advisors: John F. McCarthy, Jr., Asso 
' Bldg, G, Room 205, 815 21st Street, N 
Associate Professor of Management Science, Bldg. Y, Room 


e Professor of Business Adminis- 
. Telephone 676-7089; Walton E. 
22, 2131 G 


any & 


» Telephone 676-7159. 


Dart à 
d „mental listings in this bulletin for prerequisite courses 


0 
nly on campus. 
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This area of concentration is designed to provide a managerial understa 
ing of the principles of manual, mechanical, and electrenic informal 
processing, including computer programming concepts, methods, and langua; 
an appreciation of the capabilities, limitations, and selection procedure of ini 
mation processing equipment; a knowledge of all phases of management 
formation systems development, implementation, and evaluation; and an une 
standing of the roles of both management and systems personnel in informat 
technology. It also provides an appreciation of the role of information te 
nology as a tool of management. 

Students actually participate in the development of management informat 
systems; in the selection of computer equipment; and in the installation, m: 
agement, and evaluation of management information systems during “ 
sessions. 


Mgt 201: Advanced Administrative Management (3) 

Met 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 

Mgt 240: Survey of Information Technology (3) 
*Mgt 207: Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 

Mgt 260: Introduction to General Systems and Cybernetics (3) ‘ati 
*Mgt 241: Management Information Systems Development and Applic 
(3) 

Econ 220: Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 
*Mgt 242: Comparative Computer Systems (3) 

BAd 202: — Business-Government Relations (3) 
*Mgt 243: Management of Information Technology (3) 

Electives: — To be selected with approval of advisor (6) 


Vil. INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE 


f 
Faculty Advisor: Jack Zwick, Professor of Business Administration, Governme 
Hall, Room 402, 710 21st Street, N.W., Telephone 676-6726. . 
This area of concentration: prepares students for careers in firms operating 1 
multinational basis or about to enter the international field; for careers ss, if 
federal government and in international agencies concerned with busine 4 
dustry, and finance abroad; and for the commerce option of the Foreig? 
ice Officer Examination. 
Mgt 201: Advanced / inistrative Management (3) 
Mgt 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 
*Mgt 207: Human Behavior in Organizations (3) ^ 
Mgt 240: Survey of Information Technology (3) 
Econ 220: Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 
BAd 202: Business-Government Relations (3) 
*BAd 233: International Business Finance (3) 
BAd 248: International Marketing (3) 


BAd 255: Multinational Corporations in the World Economy (3) ^ 
BAd 256: Seminar: International Trade (3) 
*BAd 257: Business Policy in the Multinational Firm (3) 
Elective: To be selected with approval of advisor (3) 
| 
VIII. PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT nme 
ia : ver! 
Faculty Advisor: Roy B. Eastin, Professor of Business Administration, Ge ^ 


Hall, Room 304, 710 21st Street, N.W., Telephone 676-6063. 


* See departmental listings in this bulletin for prerequisite courses. 
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Marea of concentration provides a basic academic and professional founda- 
g uipping the student for administrative responsibility in personnel man- 
- The courses cover the fields of personnel management, industrial 
i, °S, unionism, collective bargaining, labor relations, and manpower de- 
Quent and utilization. 


Elective: 


Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 

Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 

Survey of Information Technology (3) 

Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 
Business-Government Relations (3) 

Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) 
Seminar: Personnel Management (3) 

Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) 

Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and Labor 
Relations (3) 

Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) 
To be selected with approval of advisor (3) 


PROCUREMENT AND CONTRACTING 


p Advisor: Stanley N. Sherman, Associate Professor of Business Administration, 
ment Hall, Room 412, 710 21st Street, N.W., Telephone 676-7462. 


‘ea of concentration provides a basic academic and professional founda- 

‘quipping the student for administrative responsibility in procurement 

Mntracting. The courses cover industrial purchasing, procurement activi- 
the federal government, and contracting activities of vendors to the 
government. 


Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 
Purchasing and Materials Management (3) 
Business-Government Relations (3) 

Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 
Survey of Information Technology (3) 
Procurement and Contracting (3) 

Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 
Government Contract Administration (3) 
Pricing and Negotiation (3) 

Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) 
To be selected with approval of advisor (3) 


BLIC ADMINISTRATION 


y Advisors: David S. Brown, Professor of Management, Government Hall, 
* 710 21st Street, N.W., Telephone 676-6619; Stephen R. Chitwood, As- 
Tofessor of Public Administration, Building D, Room 402, 2129 G Street, 


*lephone 676-6064. 


3 Of concentration provides a background in the basic fundamentals 
* administration. The courses are designed to reflect the current theory 


‘mental listings in this bulletin for prerequisite courses. 
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as well as the practical and analytical concepts associated with the administi 
tion of governmental functions. As the student will note, the area of conce 
tration focuses primarily on the federal government, An option addres 
urban and regional administration. 


Core Courses 


Econ220: Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 
Mgt 201: Advanced Administrative Management (3) 

Mgt 204: Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 

*Mgt 207: Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 


Area of Concentration 


PAd 210: Concepts and Issues in Public Administration (3) 

PAd 213: Administration in the Federal Government (3) 

PAd 223: Behavioral Factors in Large and Complex Organizations (3) 
PAd 245: Intergovernmental Relations (3) 

PAd 251: Governmental Budgeting (3) 

PAd 260: Policy Formulation and Administration (3) 

Electives: To be selected with approval of advisor (6) 


Option in Urban and Regional Administration 

s in urban 
be under 
nd the 


To accommodate the needs of those students whose major interest ! 
and regional public administration, the following curriculum may 
taken under special arrangements with the College of General Studies & 
department of public administration. 


PAd 210: Concepts and Issues in Public Administration (3) s 3) 
PAd 223: Behavioral Factors in Large and Complex Organizations ( 
PAd 245:  Intergovernmental Relations (3) 

PAd 248: Financing Local Government (3) 

PAd 249: Urban Public Policy (3) 

PAd 250: Administration of State and Local Governments (3) 

PAd 260: Policy Formulation and Administration (3) 

Elective: To be selected with approval of advisor (3) 


XI. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS FOR DECISION-MAKING " 

Scien f 
Faculty Advisor: William W. Hardgrave, Associate Professor of Management 
Bldg. Y, Room 11, 2131 G Street, N.W., Telephone 676-6852. 


This area of concentration develops an understanding of quantitative appre i k 
to problems of managerial control and decision-making. While the progr? with 
develop a competent background in basic mathematical theory agen 
the various techniques, it is oriented towards applications of the tec 

| rather than their theoretical mathematical content. 


Mgt 201: Advanced Administrative Management (3) 
*Mgt 207: Human Behavior in Organizations (3) 


Mgt 240: Survey of Information Technology (3) 


* See departmental listings in this bulletin for prerequisite courses. 
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Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) 

Business-Government Relations (3) 

Managerial Statistics I (3) 

Managerial Statistics II (3) 

Mathematical Programming: Techniques and Applications (3) 

Techniques of Operations Research (3) 

Seminar: Management Science and Operations Research (3) 
Electives: To be selected with approval of advisor (6) 


Vr of Science in Administration—Special ICAF Program 


‘Operation with the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Fort McNair, 
ington, D.C., a program of study leading to the degree of Master of Sci- 
‘In Administration is offered b the School of Government and Business 
‘histration. The program is open only to current students and faculty of 
hdustrial College of the Armed Forc For further information, contact 
YR. Page, Faculty Advisor for the Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
tam, School of Government and Business Administration, telephone 
$380, or LeRoy S. Paul, Education Specialist, College of General Studies, 
One 676-7062 


[TN A 
Partmental listings in this bulletin for prerequisite courses 


te k : 3 : 
,e Research Park, McLean, Va.—Locale for graduate programs in Business 
T Fore, , , 

Management and Information Systems Technology offere d by GW's 


0 
Government and Business Administration. 


OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS OF 
THE COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Bolling Air Force Base, Washington, D.C. 20332 


Education Director: Edward Corbin 
Office: Building 500 
Telephone: 767-5348 

Representative for the University: LeRoy S. Paul 
Telephone: 676-7062 

Open to military and civilian personnel 


Federal After-hours Program 


Representative for the University: Robert W. Stewart, Jr. 
Telephone: 676-7018 
Open to everyone 


The following agencies Participate in the Federal After-hours Program: 


BUREAU OF CUSTOMS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20229 


James J. Doherty, Chief, Training and Career Development Branch 
Office: U.S. Customs Service Academy, 3600 M Street, N.W. 
Telephone: 634-5060 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE ADMINISTRATION, | 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20230 


t 
Education Director: T. Bruce Robinson, Jr., Director, Employee Develop?" 
Division 
Office: Room 3525, Main Commerce Building, 14th Street and 
Constitution Avenue, N.W. Jj 
Telephone: 967-5075 


DRUG ENFORCEMENT ADMINISTRATION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20573 d 
: : : ^ : Train 
Education Director: Oscar Simon, In-Service Programs, National bp 
Institute 


Office: Room 407, 1405 Eye Street, N.W. D 
Telephone: 382-4804 
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IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20415 


For information contact Employee Development Officer, Personnel and Labor 
Relations Division 

Office: Room 3H15, 1900 E Street, N.W. 

Telephone: 632-5430 


OAST GUARD, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20591 


Barry, Chief, Training Section, Headquarters Civilian Personnel Branch 
/81) 
Office: Room 8112B, Nassif Building, 400 7th Street, S.W. 
Telephone: 426-2342 


PARTMENT OF JUSTICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20530 


Yucation Director: Jack Rottman, Chief, Career Development Section 
Office: Room 1623, 10th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone; 739-5255 


"PARTMENT OF LABOR, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20210 


Office: Room C5510, 200 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 523-6662 


*PARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20226 


UREAU OF GOVERNMENT FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 


tining Officer: Mary M. Fuller, Manager, Employee Development Branch 
ffice: Room 544, Treasury Annex Number 1, Pennsylvania Avenue and 
Madison Place, N.W. 

Telephone: 566-8775 


VERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20001 


“cation Director: Edward E. Anderson, Acting Assistant Director, Employee 
Velopment and Services 

Office: Room 207, 499 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. 

Telephone: 629-2997 


DERAL AVIATION ADMINIS TRATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20591 


‘ation Director: Phyllis Burbank, Employee Development Specialist 
Office: Room 515, 800 Independence Avenue, S.W. 
tlephone: 426-3320 


'ÉRAL COMMUNICA S COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20554 


ation Director: Thomas Tate 
lice: Room A-108, 1229 20th Street, N.W. 
*lephone: 632-6304 or 632-6385 


COLLEGE OF GENERAL STUDIES 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20551 


Education Coordinator: Gail Reichard, Resource Development Specialist 
Office: 20th Street and Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Telephone: 452-3385 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20405 
Training Officer: Joel B. Gerstle, Director, Training and Development Divisi 
(BPT) 


| " Office: Room 6215, 18th and F Streets, N.W. 
Telephone: 566-1278 


INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20224 


David C. Barry, Chief, National Office Training Branch 
| Office: Room 1013, 1111 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Iu | Telephone: 566-6101 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20423 


Samuel D. Bingman, Jr., Director of Training 
Office: Training Branch, Room 6363, 1200 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
| | Telephone: 275-7876 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20550 


| Career Development and Training Officer: Sandra Menke 
Ill Office: 1800 G Street, N.W. 
i Telephone: 632-4106 


| pi | VETERANS ADMINISTRATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 20420 

UE UE 1 . : : i ining 
Education Director: Raymond L. Butler, Chief, Employee Relations and Tra 

' Division : Avenue 
| Office: Room 100, Veterans Administration Main Building, Vermont 

li ' and H Street, N.W. 


Telephone: 389-3101 


| | Forrestal Building, L’Enfant Plaza, Washington, D.C. 20314 4 
] TM | reg init 
| | l Education Director and Chairman of the Armed Forces Education and Train 
| Advisory Council: Philip F. Strauss 
| | | Office: Room 3C147, Pentagon 
| Telephone: 694-4514 
i 1 | Program Coordinators: Nancy Lane, Dee Umlauf 
| Office: Room GE222, Forrestal Building 
H Telephone: 693-8484 or 693-8485 
ii | Representative for the University: William C. Robinson 
| | Telephone: 676-7064 nre 
IM Open to active duty military personnel, Department of Defense civilians, 
i} military personnel and other federal employees 


[ 
retired 


x 


191 
l 


, 203 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces, Fort McNair, Washington, D.C 


Coordinator: Bernard S. Waterman 


Office: Room D-281, Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
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lephone: 693-8507 

Vor for the University: Harry R. Page 

lice: Room 308, Hall of Government, 710 21st Street, N.W. 

'lephone: 676-7250 

‘sentative for the University: LeRoy S. Paul 

"lephone: 676-7062 

‘to students and faculty of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces 


"ry of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


tol Hill Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 
sentative for the University: James Halley 
‘lephone: 676-7067 


Research Laboratory, Washington, D.C. 20032 


‘tion Specialist: Sylvia Wahler 

Ice: Navy Research Laboratory, Bldg 72 
‘lephone: 767-2956 

‘sentative for the University: LeRoy S. Paul 
"ephone: 676-7062 


ù Security Station, 3801 Nebraska Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20390 


“tion Services Officer: Danny Snare 
‘lephone: 282-0860 

Sentative for the University: LeRoy S. Paul 
‘ephone: 676-7062 


3l Telecommunications Command, 4401 Massachusetts 
‘te, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20370 


tion Director: Allen Price 

“ephone: 282-0371 

“sentative for the University: LeRoy S. Paul 
"ephone: 676-7062 


t States Army Institute of Dental Research 

t Reed Army Medical Center, Washington, D.C. 20012 
Villiam A. Ayer, Chief, Professional Development 
ce: Building 40 

‘Phone: 576-3443 

"entative for the University: Edward B. Wright 


“ephone: 676-7024 
‘to military personnel assigned to duty and graduate study at USAIDR 


t Reed Army Medical Center, Washington, D.C. 20012 


lion Officer: Craig G. Matthews 

-" Building B-12, Room 34 

“Phone: 576-2055 or 576-3187 

"ntative for the University: John Williams 
“Phone: 676-7029 

® everyone 
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Washington Navy Yard, Washington, D.C. 20374 


Glenn C. Archibald, Head, Education and Training Branch 
Office: Building 92, Anacostia Naval Station 

Navy Campus for Achievement: Jan Goldstien 
Office: Building 92, Anacostia Naval Station 
Telephone: 433-3182 

Employee Development Officer: John Barber 
Office: Room 202, Building 172, M and 9th Streets, S.E. 
Telephone: 433-3188 or 433-3160 

Representative for the University: James Halley 
Telephone: 676-7067 

Open to government and nongovernment employees 


MARYLAND 


Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 21005 


Aberdeen Area Education Director: John L. Lichi, Chief, Educational Serv! 
Division d, M 
Office: Building 3146, Army Education Center, Aberdeen Proving Groun 

21005 

Telephone: (301) 278-3385 
Representative for the University: John Williams 

Telephone: (202) 676-7029 
Open to everyone by permission of the Commanding Officer of Aberdeen 
Ground 


provi 


Andrews Air Force Base, Washington, D.C. 20331 


Education Services Officer: Lloyd J. Flynn 

Office: Building 3484 

Telephone: 981-6377 
Representative for the University: John Williams 

Telephone: 676-7029 missio 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Air Force and to others by per 


Defense Mapping Agency, Topographic Center, Bethesda, Md. 20315 


Education Director: Gene Hastings, Chief, Training and Development Division 
Office: Erskine Hall, 6500 Brooks Lane 
Telephone: 227-2147 
Representative for the University: John Williams 
Telephone: 676-7029 
we to employees of the Defense Mapping Agency, Topographic C 
by permission, obtained at least one week prior to the first week of classe 
Training and Development Division, Telephone 227-2147 


enter, and O 
s, e [r^ 


Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 21010 


Education Officer: Robert P. Mehr 

Office: Building 4475, Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 21010 

Telephone: (301) 671-2166 
Representative for the University: John Williams 

Telephone: (202) 676-7029 ood Arsenal 
Open to everyone by permission of the Commanding Officer of Edgew 
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George G. Meade, Md. 20755 


E Director: Bruce Blevins 

à ce: Building B393, Army Education Center 
"tphone: (301) 677-6421 

Nentative for the University: John Williams 
"ephone: (202) 676-7029 

pP everyone by permission of the Commanding Officer o 


f Fort George G. 


lard Space Flight Center, Greenbelt, Md. 20771 


‘Sieling, Employee Development 

“ephone: 982-4966 

wentative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
"ephone: (202) 676-7024 


fomery County Public Service Training Academy, Rockville, Md. 20850 


Aion Director: Karen J. Plucinski, Coordinator, Police Professional Advance- 
geram 
"adi Public Service Training Academy, 10025 Darnestown Road 
ephone: 279-8250 
ative for the University: Robert Engle 
| Phone: 676-7025 
to Montgomery County employees and to others by permission 


‘nal Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md. 20014 


ation Director: Nick Szabados, Head, Training and Educational Services 

ae Building 123 

x Phone: 295-1751 

yentative for the University: Robert Engle 

; Phone: 676-7025 

^w military and civilian personnel of the 
ès of Health, and to others as space permits 


Navy, employees of the National 


“tal Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, Rockville, Md. 20852 


Wion Officer: Daniel E. Bella 
OM 316, North Bethesda Office Center II, 56 
"A d. 20852 
» Phone: 496-8481 
Meehan” for the University: Robert Engle 
bye done: 676-7025 
© all employees of the Department of Commerce and to oth 


40 Nicholson Lane, Rock- 


ers by permission 


h 
a 

Academy, Annapolis, Md. 21402 
" zr 
E" for the University Programs: William W. Jeffries, Archivist, U.S. Naval 
nce: Nimitz Library 

Phone: (301) 267-2178 

Ntative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
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Telephone: (202) 676-7024 b 
Open to military personnel, civilian government employees and to others by pe 
mission 


Naval Air Station, Patuxent River, Md. 20670 


IH | 
Ili | Ted White, Head, Employee Development; Wanda Denton, Employee Developme 
| | Specialist 

Office: Naval Building 463, Civilian Personnel Department 

| Telephone: (301) 863-3734 or 863-3735 

E Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 

| Telephone: (202) 676-7024 -sjon 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Navy and to others by permiss! 


Naval Graduate Dental School, Bethesda, Md. 20014 


Commanding Officer: Captain Stewart R. Elder, USN 
Education Director: Captain Richard G. Shaffer, USN 
Office: Building 122 
Telephone: 295-0064 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
Telephone: 676-7024 ay Grad 
Open to military personnel assigned to duty and graduate study at the Nava 
uate Dental School 


Naval Ordnance Station, Indian Head, Md. 20640 


Edward Drinks, Head, Training Division 
Telephone: (301) 743-4506 
| Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright 
| | Telephone: (202) 676-7024 k 
Open to everyone by permission of the officer in charge of the station 


ml | Naval School of Health Care Administration, Bethesda, Md. 20014 


W Commanding Officer: CDR. William Auton, MSC, USN 
| | Executive Officer: CDR Patrick Collier, MSC, USN 
p Office: Room 131, Building 141 k 
Telephone: 295-1314 1 
Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright hy 
Telephone: 676-7024 US. Naval 
Open to military personnel assigned to duty under instruction at the Y t 
School of Health Care Administration 


Naval Ship Research and Development Center, Annapolis, Md. 21402 


| Jacqueline Nye, Head, Training Division i 
un | Telephone: (301) 227-1204 or 1169 ty 


|i Representative for the University: Edward B. Wright " 
I! Telephone: (202) 676-7024 others bY ^ 
| | Open to military personnel, civilian government employees and to a 
WI | mission 
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Jd w, Taylor Naval Ship Research and Development Center, Carderock, 
20007 


Neline Nye, Head, Training Division 

"lice: Room 113A, Building 8 

"lephone: 227-1204 or 227-1169 

“sentative for the University: Edward B. Wright 

'llephone: 676-7024 

ù to military personnel and civilian employees of the Naval Ship Research and 
lopment Center and to others by permission 


^l Ships Engineering Command (see Prince Georges Center Building) 


“awn Building, Rockville, Md. 20852 


‘ation Director: Larry Livingston 

rice Room 3A25, 5600 Fishers Lane 

"tlephone: 443-7690 

sentative for the University: Robert Engle 

"lephone: 676-7025 

.lo employees of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and to 
by permission 


* Georges Center Building, Hyattsville, Md. 20788 


' Civilian Personnel Office (Training), 3700 East-West Highway 
Sentative for the University: John Williams 

"lephone: 676-7029 

to everyone 


“Security Administration, Baltimore, Md. 21235 


or, Center for Continuing Education: Eric Levi 

Se: Room 4-L-11, Annex Building, Division of Training and Career 
velopment, 6401 Security Boulevard 

Phone: (301) 594-4529 

sentative for the University: Robert Engle 

Phone: (202) 676-7025 i 
to employees of the Social Security Administration and to others by permission 


"d Federal Complex, DMA-Hydrographic Center, Suitland, Md. 20390 


tea, Head, Training Branch 


če: Main Building, Room 140 

‘phone: 763-1374 

“ntative for the University: John Williams 
‘Phone: (202) 676-7029 


house Defense and Electronic Systems Center, Baltimore, Md. 21203 


*r, Education and Technology Training: Stanley F. Block 
*t: Baltimore-Washington International Airport, Box 1693 
Phone: (301) 765-4447 

mtative for the University: Edward B. Wright 

“phone: (202) 676-7024 

? Westinghouse employees and to others by permission 
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VIRGINIA 


| 
| Ballston Towers #2, 801 N. Randolph St., Arlington, Va. 22203 


Navy Campus Education Office: Betty Kirkpatrick 
Crystal Plaza #6, Room 582 
Telephone: 692-0198 
| Representative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 
! | Telephone: 676-7014 
| Classes are open to military and civilian personnel of the Department of Defense 8 
I i to others on a space-available basis. 


Crystal City, Jefferson Davis Highway, Arlington, Va. 22203 


(Including: Jefferson Plaza; Crystal Square; Crystal Mall; Crystal Plaza: Nation 
Center) 

Navy Campus Education Office: Betty Kirkpatrick 

| Crystal Plaza #6, Room 582 

IH Telephone: 692-0198 

Representative for the University: Herbert K. Berthold 
Telephone: 676-7014 thers 0 

Open to military and civilian personnel of the Department of Defense and o 

a space-available basis. 


Fairfax High School, 3500 Old Lee Highway, Fairfax, Va. 22030 


Representative for the University: Jean Chen : 
| Telephone: 676-7026 


U.S. Army Engineer Center and Fort Belvoir, Va. 22060 [ 


hil Education Director: Eric Eber i 
ni l Office: Building T-1483 1 
| Telephone: 664-6980 
TM Representative for the University: Sandra Garcia 
Telephone: 676-7063 


ission 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to others by permiss k 


Fort Myer, Va. 22211 


Education Director: Maurice R. Lacey 
Office: Building 303, North Post, Post Education Center 
L | Telephone: 692-1460 
Representative for the University: Harvey D. Snyder 
Telephone: 676-7028 sesio 
nal ai iss! 
Open to military and civilian personnel of the Army and to others by perm 
k: 
Hoffman Building, 2461 Eisenhower Avenue, Alexandria, Va. 22314 athe 
ation * y 
Education Director and Chairman of the Department of Defense Educ 'tle 
^il | Training Advisory Council: Philip F. Strauss 
| Office: Room 3C147, Pentagon Y 
| Telephone: 694-4514 ) 


Representative for the University: William C. Robinson m 


Il] 
| it Telephone: 676-7064 loyees tu 
| | Open to active duty and retired military personnel and all federal emP y 
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"hburg Virginia Center, First and Merchants Bank Building, Room 606 
thburg, Virginia 24504 


lent Coordinator: K. Dallas Wade 

'lephone: (804) 845-6035 

®sentative for the University: Alvin C. Jensen 
"lephone: (202) 676-7020 


"I Building, 5611 Columbia Pike, Falls Church, Va. 22041 


MILITARY TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT AND TERMINAL SERVICE 


"ogram Coordinator: Beth Todd Jones 
Office: Room 734, Nassif Building 
Telephone: 756-1088 
"Presentative for the University: William C. Robinson 
, Telephone: 676-7064 
*n to active duty and retired military personnel and all federal employees 


Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 203iC 


"or of the Pentagon Education Center, Chairman of the Armed Forces Bduca- 
(nd Training Advisory Council, and Education Officer for the U.S. Army: 
F. Strauss 

ce: Room 3C147, Pentagon 

Iphone: 694-4514 


S. AIR FORCE 


"UCcation Officer: Edwin Corbin 
Office: Room 5E410, Pentagon 
Telephone: 697-1863 or 697-7074 
ntative for the University: William C. Robinson, Room 3C155, Pentagon 
llagon Telephone: 697-3141 
lversity Telephone: 676-7064 
Only to active duty and retired military personnel and all federal employees 


*ological Survey National Center, Topographic Division, 12201 Sunrise 
! Drive, Reston, Va. 22092 


tion Officer: Ellen Antholis, Employee Benefits Officer 
*Phone: 860-6221 


"ntative for the University: Jean Chen 

“phone: 676-7026 

"gton National Airport (FAA), Washington, D.C. 20001 
"ntative for the University: William C. Robinson 

Phone: 676-7064 

!le/Westpark, Rt. 123, Tyson’s Corner, McLean, Va. 22101 


"Ntative for the University: Jean Chen 
Phone: 676-7026 


Pringfield High School, 6100 Rolling Road, Springfield, Va. 22150 


"tative for the University: Sandra Garcia 
Phone: 676-7063 
all qualified students 
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itt] | OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS OF EDUCATION COURSES 
I | FOR TEACHERS 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


li | ii James T. Guines, Associate Superintendent of Instructional Services 
n Office: Room 903, Presidential Building, 415 12th Street, N.W. 
I | Telephone: 724-4175 

i Representative for the University: Norma L. Calhoun 

I 1 Telephone: 676-7023 


Charles Tri-County Center, Waldorf, Md. 20601 


| M Maurice Dunkle, Program Counselor 
| Office: Thomas Stone High School 
Il | Telephone: (301) 843-6461 
} il} Representative for the University: Kathleen B. McElroy 
| | Telephone: (202) 676-7249 


I a , 9 
I I CALVERT COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, PRINCE FREDERICK, MD. 20678 


David L. Brown, Director of Personnel Services 
Office: Calvert County School Board, Dares Beach Road 
Telephone: (301) 535-1700 


CHARLES COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, LA PLATA, MD. 20646 


Elwood M. Leviner, Director of Personnel Services a puildith 
Li Office: Charles County Board of Education, Health and Education | 
I Telephone: (301) 934-4671 


, tht ^ 
ST. MARY S COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS, LEONARDTOWN, MD. 20650 


Kenneth D. Rigby, Supervisor in Personnel es 
Office: St. Mary's County School Board of Health Building 
Telephone: (301) 475-8971 


N 
| Prince Georges County Public Schools, Upper Marlboro, Md. 20870 s m. 
l | Maurice Erly, Coordinating Supervisor of Staff Development and In-Service à 
In Office: Prince Georges County School Board 
J | | Telephone: 627-4800, Extension 218 

| Representative for the University: Kathleen B. McElroy 

Telephone: 676-7249 


§ 


TIDEWATER CENTER 
"v an h 
ii George Washington University Tidewater Center: James Noel, Assistant De UT 
| ll Office: 2019 Cunningham Drive, Hampton, Va. 23666 hy 
uM Telephone: (804) 838-8444 le 
uu Open to any qualified individual : governme, 
| | | Serves the cities in the Tidewater area of Virginia and the following l 


r 
installations: 


OFF-CAMPUS LOCATIONS 


P Elmore, Norfolk, Va. 23511 

fation Officer: Capt. J. H. Andrews, USMC 
'tlephone: (804) 444-5617 

! Eustis, Va. 23604 

"tion Director: Michael A. Yannitello 
"lephone: (804) 878-5508 

'Lee, Va. 23801 

*ral Education Director: William Brantley 
"lephone: (804) 734-2605 

! Monroe, Va. 23351 

“ation Director: Charles D. Fritts 
"ephone: (804) 727-2454 

Story, Virginia Beach, Va. 23459 
ttion Director: E.F, Bolick 

"lephone: (804) 422-7151 


*d Missile School/Fleet Anti-Air Warfare Training Center, Dam Neck, 
ia Beach, Va. 23461 


ttional Advisor: William Eberling 
lephone: (804) 425-4473 


‘tional Director (Base): Cmdr. E. L. Daly 
Iphone: (804) 425-4184 
ky Air Force Base, Va. 23365 
lion Services Officer: Robert J. Dewey 
*phone: (804) 764-5757 
‘Langley Research Center, Langley Field, Hampton, Va. 23365 
Training and Education Services Branch: Malcolm P. Clark 
‘phone: (804) 827-2611 
Air Station, Norfolk, Va. 23511 


iona] Services Officer: Lt. J.G. J. Barnoski 
Phone: (804) 444-3291 


Air Station, Oceana, Virginia Beach, Va. 23460 


lona] Services Officer: Lt. S. B. Zysk 
Phone: (804) 425-2613 

' John Quane 

Phone: (804) 425-3129 
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Naval Amphibious Base, Little Creek, Norfolk, Va. 23521 


Educational Services Officer: PNCF Eugene B. Dickeite 
Telephone: (804) 464-7811 
Naval Supply Center, Norfolk, Va. 23512 


Training Director: M. Marchesani 
Telephone: (804) 444-4912 


U.S. Atlantic Fleet, U.S. Naval Base, Norfolk, Va. 23511 


Educational Services Officer: Lt. D. Gibson 
Telephone: (804) 444-6945 


U.S. Naval Regional Medical Center, Portsmouth, Va. 23708 


Training Officer: Eugene Rogers 
Telephone: (804) 397-6541, Extension 561 


U.S. Naval Station, Norfolk, Va. 23511 


NCFA: John O. Tompson 
Telephone: (804) 444-7020 


ocation for ! 


í b ) es : 5 us l y í 
Roosevelt High School, District of € olumbia -Of cont Arts and Sciences. 


» . Y 0 
Learning graduate degree program, Graduate School « 


ES OF INSTRUCTION 


LOWING PAGES CONTAIN LISTINGS AND DESCRIPTIONS of courses offered 

departments of instruction and special interdepartmental programs. 

Carrying the designation “Campus Course” are normally offered only 

Pus. The courses as here listed are subject to change. The University 
e right to withdraw any course announced. 


ATION OF COURSE NUMBERS 
ES AND SCHOOLS OTHER THAN ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


Toup courses.—Courses numbered from 1 to 100 are planned for 
in the freshman and sophomore years. With the approval of the 
"nd the dean, they may also be taken by juniors and seniors. In certain 
» they may be taken by graduate students to make up undergraduate 
*$ or as prerequisites to advanced courses, but they may not be tak- 
«uate credit. 
4-2roup courses.—Courses numbered from 101 to 200 are planned for 
in the junior and senior years. Except for accounting courses, they 
en for graduate credit only upon the approval of the dean and the 
T at the time of registration. Such approval is granted only with the 
‘that students must complete additional work in order to receive 
"redit. Accounting courses numbered 101—200 may not be taken 
ate credit, 
soup courses.—Courses numbered above 200 are planned primarily 
làte students. They are open, with the approval of the instructor, to 
Seniors; they are not open to other undergraduates. Qualified seniors 
8 for Accounting, Business Administration, Health Care Administra- 
làgement Science, or Public Administration courses must have a 3.00 
* prior approval of the department chairman who is responsible for 
le course, the prior approval of the faculty advisor, and the prior 
3f the Dean of the School of Government and Business Administration. 
= Students who have not completed a bachelor's degree may not en- 
m! courses offered by the School of Government and Business 
on, 
95 
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SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING AND APPLIED SCIENCE 


undergraduate ¢r® 


when arrange, 
Courses numb 
nstances 


Courses numbered from 1 through 199 are planned for 
although certain courses may be taken for graduate credit 
are approved in advance by the instructor and the dean. 
201 to 300 are planned for graduate credit and may in certain 1 
taken by qualified undergraduate students. Courses numbered from 301 to |, 


are primarily for doctoral students. 1 
Di 


SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT t 
ory complet 
he title of 4 
t each $ 

hours 


The number of semester hours of credit given for the satisfact 
of a course is, in most cases, indicated in parentheses after th 
course. Thus, a year course giving three semester hours of credi 
ter is marked (3-3), and a semester course giving three semester er 
credit is marked (3). A semester hour may be defined as one 50-minute P 
of class work or one laboratory period a week for one semester. 


ABBREVIATIONS 4 
^n. i pr mao gnati 
The following abbreviations are used by the University for course desig 


Geod Geodesy 
Geography 


and Regional 


Acct Accounting 
AmCv American Civilization Geog 

Anat Anatomy Science 

Anes Anesthesiology Geol Geology | 

Anth Anthropology Geop Geophysics s and 
Applied Science Ger Germanic Language 
Art ope 
Art Therapy HCA Health Care 4° 
Biochemistr HCS Health Care Sciences 
Biological Sciences Hist History. 
Business Administration HKLS Human Kinetics, i 
Cartography and Leisure Stuc Courses 
Chemistry Idis Interdisciplina iy es 
Child Health and Development IAF International 
Chinese Ital Italian 
Civil Engineering Japn Japanese 
Classics Jour Journalism 
Clinical Engineering Law Law 
Computer ears d LEnf Law Enforcemem ce 
Dermatology Mgt Management 
Economics Math Mathematics in 
Education ME Mechanical public Affa 
Education Policy M&PA Medical = 
Electrical Engineering Med Medicine 

Engineering Administration Micr 


N 
Administration 


Microbiology 


;ngineering Science Mus Music , ery 
Engineering Science Neurological Surg 


English . logy aan 
English as a Foreign Language Neurolog and Gyneco!’ s 
Environmental Heaith : Obstetrics 
Environmental Studies 

Experimental Humanities 

Forensic Sciences 

French 

Genetics 
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Otolaryngology Service Learning Program 
Pathology £ Slavic Languages and 
Pharmacology Literatures 

Philosophy Sociology 

Physics Spanish 

Physiology Special Education 

Political Science Speech and Drama 
Portuguese Statistics 

Psychiatry and Behavioral g Surgery 

Sciences : Telecommunication Operations 
Psychology Urban and Regional Planning 
Public Administration Urology 

Radiology Women's Studies 

Religion 


` AJ. Mastro, Professor of Accounting; Government 202, Telephone 


ling courses numbered below the 200 level may not be taken for graduate 


‘counting courses numbered 201 and above may not be taken for under- 
Tedit, 


. Introductory Accounting (3—3) 


Basic understanding of accounting concepts, procedures, analyses, and re- 
Ports; the accounting measurement and communications of significant eco- 
nomic and financial data. Prerequisite to Acct 2: Acct 1. Students who 
ave received credit for a similar financial accounting course cannot re- 
Stive credit for Acct 1. 


Cost and Budgetary Control (3) 


Cost behavior and volume-profit relationships, responsibility accounting, 
Standard costs, flexible budgets, cost structures for control and motiva- 
tion, relevant Costs, cost concepts. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. Students who 
ae received credit for Acct 193 or 220 cannot receive credit for Acct 101. 


Financial Statement Analysis (3) 


Nalysis and interpretation of financial statements for the guidance of 
J. ^&ement, directors, stockholders, and creditors. Prerequisite: Acct 


Financial Accounting (3) 


ile of accounting in the decision-making of external parties; understand- 
Interpretation, and implementation of financial accounting. Students 
. aave received credit for a similar financial accounting course cannot 
We credit for Acct 115. 
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121 Intermediate Accounting (3) 
In-depth study of accounting functions and basic theo 
assets and services, income and equity accounting, prepa 
sis of financial statements. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. 


ry; acquisitio 
ration and à 


132 Accounting Theory (3) 
Current thought as reflected in the pronouncements í 
and accounting research associations, major contri 
literature. Prerequisite: Acct 121. 


of leading professi 
butions to accoun 


141 Governmental Accounting (3) 
Appropriation, encumbrance, and fund accounting for gove 
institutional entities. Prerequisite: Acct 1-2. 


rnmental 


161 Federal Income Taxation (3) i corporati 


Federal income tax concepts applicable to individuals. 
differences between tax accounting and financial accounting. 


171 Auditing (3) diting $ 
H * ; 
Principles and procedures of auditing: generally accepted reparation 
dards, internal control, audit objectives and reports, =a 
of audit work papers, audit evidence. Prerequisite: Acct. 


181 Accounting Systems (3) 


Organization and use of accounting information: origt 
tion, control, and reporting; development, design, an 
counting systems; accounting communication patterns. 
101, 171. 


191 Advanced Accounting (3) 4 stateme 
Application of accounting theory to special are : 
business combinations, earnings per share, foreign €X ied 
justed statements, source and application of funds. Pr 


193 Business Budgeting (3) tiation and 
Principles and procedures in the development, — 
of a system of budgetary control to aid manager À 
1-2. Students who have received credit for Ac 
credit for Acct 193. 


220 Management Accounting (3) sees 0 
The role of accounting in the decision-making uy 
understanding of how accounting influences resource p 
the organization. Prerequisite: Acct 115 or à pnr ar 
course. Students who have received credit for » 
counting course cannot receive credit for Acct 220. 


"T 
d $, 
: artnershiP 
to corpor s decisions 
rs ! 


262 Business Income Taxation (3) 
Federal income tax concepts applicable 
their owners; emphasis on tax planning fac 
tax research. 


3) è 
rocedures ( ndards, appe 


iti and P 
275 Contemporary Auditing Theory ied auditing st 


Study of auditing concepts: generally accep 
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tion of statistical sampling to auditing, audit of electronic data processing 
systems. Prerequisite: Acct 115 and 220, or equivalent. 


) " ` 
276 Management Planning and Control (3) 
Integrative case study approach to management systems for planning, con- 
trol, and decisions: value indices for organizational subunits. transfer pric- 
ing, contempor: control systems, accounting, framework and cycle. 
Prerequisite: Acct 115 and 220, or equivalent 


2 ‘ à 
«82 Accounting Information Systems (3) 
Development and application of accounting system theory including analy- 
sis, design, and implementation. Integration of automatic data processing, 
accounting systems, and management information systems. Prerequisite: 
Acct 115 and 220, or equivalent. 


356 Seminar in Accounting (3) 


Selected accounting studies: critica] analysis and evaluation developed in 
Seminar discussions and Papers. Prerequisite: Acct 115 and 220, or equiva- 


*H 


-F. Gillette, Jr., Assistant Professor of American Civilization, P-101, Tele 
-6070 


2 Introduction to American Civilization (3-3) (Campus Course) 
Themes and issues in American civilization since Colonial times, with 
*mphasis on their contemporary importance. 


? The American Cinema (3) 


istory and criticism of American films, The course will enable the stu- 
“nt to recognize and evaluate cinema techniques, to express the evalua- 


tion clearly in writing, and to understand the role of films in the context 
9f American culture. 


? Oral History and Interview Techniques (3) 
ormerly four credits) 
Dtroduction to theory and practice of obtaining and using historical data 
Tough recorded interviews. Examination of major published works in 
oral history, Particular attention to ongoing oral history projects in the 
āshington area, 


Seminar: Scope and Methods in American Studies (3) 
inn iteration of American studies as an area for research and teaching; 
duction to bibliography. 


ag by the American Studies Program. 
© American Studies Program and the department of Speech and Drama. 


ny 
t of the American Studies Program and the department of History. 


Anthropology aeaee 


Chairman: R.L. Humphrey, Jr., Associate Professor of Anthropology; X-11, 


phone 676-6075 
2.2 ; d - ses in 
Departmental prerequisite: Anth 1—2 is prerequisite to all other course 
thropology. This prerequisite may be waived by permission of instructor. 


1-2 Introductory Anthropology (3—3) 
Anth 1: survey of human origins, physical evolution, and c iol 
Anth 2: survey of the world’s cultures, illustrating the princip 
tural behavior. 


154 Mythology and Folklore (3) taphor 
Traditional verbal expression of supernatural or social beliefs; me 
thought; verbal art. 


155 Primitive Religion (3) 
Conceptions of the supernatural in nonliterate societies. 
and practices. Emphasis on religious process and change- 


Religious beli 


157 Primitive Social Organization (3) kinship, € 
lysis of the social organization of primitive peoples; 
ic, and political systems. 


171 Native Peoples of North America (3) p of the &' 
: : : c 
Comparative study of Indian groups representative of ea 
tinent's culture areas. 


185 Latin American Archeology (3) m the pali 
Culture history of pre-Columbian Latin America vid e origin í 
Indian period through the Spanish Conquest, emphasizi 
development of Latin American high civilizations. 


201 Seminar: the Nature and Scope of Anthropology (G) amination of 
, . : ; exi 

Survey of the development of anthropological thought; anibropol^ 
subject matter, methodology, and theoretical approac 
especially as they relate to contemporary societies. 

202 Seminar: Recent Trends in Anthropology (3) 
Major topics of interest in contemporary -—-— 
20th century will be taken up in order, stressing CUP 
graph materials. 


rn 


logy 5! 
jou 


t 


Art mE 


"XC : ; 64 
ilding H Telephone e 
Chairman: L.F. Robinson, Associate Professor of Art; Building 


31-32 Survey of Western Art (3-3) 
A foundation for further study in t 
to Gothic art. Art 32: proto-Renaiss 


he history of art. 


art. 
ance to contemporary 
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772 Introduction to the Arts in America (3-3) 


Art 71: Colonial beginnings to the republican age. Art 72: 19th century to 
the present. 


109 19th Century Art in Europe (3) 
10 Contemporary Art (3) 
!12 Art of Egypt and the Ancient Orient (3) 
Study of the art of Mesopotamia, Anatolia, Egypt, and Persia. 
3 Baroque Art in Italy (3) 
l5 Christian Iconography (3) 


Origins and development of Christian symbols and themes from early 
Christian to modern times. 


7 Medieval Art I (3) 
Early Christian and Byzantine, 


0 Art of China and Japan (3) 


0 Principles of Museum Work (3-3) 


Introduction to the history and development of museums; problems of mu- 


Scum administration, connoisseurship, cataloguing, installation, conserva- 
lion, and educational service. 


l Interior Design (3) 


Principles of decoration dealing with furniture designs and ensemble lay- 
Out, draperies, color, accessories, and lighting. 


3 Folk Arts in America (3) 


Ceramics, woodcarving, ironwork, decorative painting, weaving, and other 
Crafts. 


Etruscan Art and Archeology (6) 
Art and Archeology Program in Italy. 
Primitive Art (3) 


Etruscan Art and Archeology (6) 
Att and Archeology Program in Italy. 


Sciences 


$0, Schiff, Professor of Zoology; Bell 314, Telephone 676-6090 


"'oductory Biology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) (Campus Course) 
“ture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey of biological principles; 


a functional organism in his environment. Prerequisite 
3. Material fee, $18 per semester. 


Mttoductory Biology for Science Majors (4-4) (Campus Course) 
"ture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Biological principles and prob- 
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lems designed to furnish a base for advanced studies in biology man 
sciences. Prerequisite to BiSc 12: BiSc 11. Material fee, $24 per * 


Business Administration 


pin Tue ! inistration; GO 
Chairman: S.F. Divita, Associate Professor of Business Administration; 
ment 302, Telephone 676-6115 


51 Introduction to Business (3) 


Structure, activities, and problems of business enterprise; 
to the individual and to society; careers in business. 


its contribt 


101 The Business Environment (3) 
Economic and legal environment of business € 
cal influences; contemporary problems and issues. 


nterprise; social and P: 


102 Fundamentals of Management (3) li activitit 
r he s ze in 
Planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and control d 
the administrative unit; evolution of management thinking. 


105 Personnel Management (3) nd manp¢ 


i 4 nel a 
The labor force and labor markets. . Industrial pee 
programs, organization and policy in personnel activities. 


106 Leadership in Personnel Management (3) 


effet 

: ; tji: bee rams for €r e 

A study of the philosophy, principles, policies, and by py case st 

personnel management and industrial relations as POF BAd 105 or Pe") 
drawn from business and government. Prerequisite: 


sion of instructor. 


social, and p! 
ion of colle 
f instru‘ 


107 Collective Bargaining (3) mie 
À aen? : ++. economic, 
American unionism and collective bargaining; e ministrat 
policy considerations. The negotiation and 8 r permission © 
bargaining agreements. Prerequisite: BAd 105 0 


erty manager 


113 Real Estate (3 
‘ ) d prop’ ban rene 


Principles of urban real estate practice; we growth, ur 
valuation, appraisal, financing, taxation, Ur 


ent (3) 


121 Fundamentals of Insurance and Risk Manage™ sS enterprise. 


: J in busine 
Function of insurance and risk management in 


131 Business Finance (3) 
Analyzing capital requirements an 
efficient use of capital. Asset management, : 
funds, capital budgeting, stockholder relation 
Econ 1; Math 30, 31; Stat 51. 


d methods of c n 
ünanci: ysis, 
hia. prerequisite: 


| 32 International Business Finance (3) I ent and its influenc 
Analysis of the international economic env operations 
corporate financial management of internationa 

138 Investment and Portfolio Management (3) d portfolio mana 

Theory and principles of security anm company, ê 

cluding analysis of the national economy, in 


à 
gemen! n 
nd see 
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markets. Risk-reward and computer-aided analysis, Prerequisite: Acct 
1-2; BAd 131. 


14] Basic Marketing Management (3) 
Role of marketing in the socioeconomic system, consumer behavior analy- 
Sis, impact of consumerism. Major decision areas of product planning, 
pricing and distribution; tools of marketing research and demand analysis. 
Prerequisite: Econ 1-2. 


143 Marketing Research (3) 
Basic methods and techniques of marketing research, problem definition, 
data collection, market survey and experimental design, data analysis and 
Presentation. Special topics: attitude research, questionnaire construction 
and concept testing. Prerequisite: BAd 141. 


161 Commercial Law (3) 


Fundamental concepts and principles of law encountered in business ac- 
tivity; contracts, bailments, agency, sales, negotiable instruments, bank- 
Fuptcy, other topics. Basic legal considerations in business decision-mak- 
ing. 


71 Transportation and Logistics Management (3) 
(Formerly Principles of Transportation) 
Systems and alternatives of the logistics manager; carrier, user, and public 
policy perspectives; urban and inter-city mobility; cost, rate, competition, 
and service problems; public financing, and regulation of carrier enterprise; 
coordination of the modes of transportation. 


IS Introduction to International Business (3) 


Social, cultural, political, legal, and technological environment of multina- 
tional business, emphasizing host-government multinational corporation in- 
terface. Terminology, trade uses and practices, conditions essential for 
successful business operations, including export and import procedures, 
documentation, and legal requirements; physical movement of goods in 
International business. 


8 International Business Policy and Operations (3) 
Integration of functional activities in international and multinational firms, 
"rough selected case studies and discussions, to develop and stimulate deci. 
Slon-making from an Overall business policy standpoint. Prerequisite: BAd 
5 and advanced undergraduate standing. 


Manufacturing Production (3) 

asic Principles and methods of manufacturing production. Manufacturing 
Acilities, plant and equipment. Illustrations selected from various process 
and fabrication industries. Prerequisite: Math 51, 52; Stat 51 or equiva- 


lent 
Business Policy and Administration (3) 
*rmina] undergraduate course in business administration. Integration 
functional activities in arriving at overall business policy decisions. 
"requisite: BAd 102, 105, 131, 141, 181. 
lsiness-Government Relations (3) 
p Bülatory and promotional activities of the government, independent 
lanulatory agencies, antitrust activities, monetary and fiscal policy, regu- 
tion of labor-management relations. 
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208 Personnel Management and Industrial Relations (3) 
Survey of personnel management practices and procedures, 
labor-management relations. 


includ 


209 Seminar: Personnel Management (3) dvad 
search in adva 
Industrial personnel and manpower management, research in 
probleius. 


211 Leadership and Executive Development (3) 


Theories of managerial leadership; issues and problems 
leadership in large organizations and at higher management l 
utive selection and development. Prerequisite: Mgt 201 or perm 
instructor. 


nission 


212 Unionism and Collective Bargaining (3) induct 
. A 'aino i e c 
The American labor movement. Collective bargaining and th 
labor relations under collective bargaining agreements. 


213 Current Issues in Unionism, Collective Bargaining, and 
Labor Relations (3) 
Current problems and issues. Prerequisite: BAd 212. 


231 Financial Decision-making (3) pecial top 
Theory and practice of business finance with emphasis b bat 

within valuation including capital budgeting, merger 
rup:cy, and liquidation. Prerequisite: BAd 131 or 230. l 
Á, 


-quisitions, 
: acquisit 


233 International Business Finance (3) Impact of t 


"T e. m. 
business finance erequisite: 


Analysis of problems in international Sors 
evolving international payments system on business: 
131 or equivalent. 


234 Seminar: Capital Formation (3) 
Determinants of saving and investment and resulta » 
ed. Special emphasis on the level and risk structure n 
terest rates. The role and management of financia 
Prerequisite: BAd 131 or 230. 
1 " aini 
235 Financial Management ( sat struc obtain 
2^ : ancial >=; , ring Inco# 
Cases in financial management; planning aen adm £ 
and managing capital, issuing and placing saat ^ 
security arrangements. Prerequisite: BAd 231. 


237 Investment Analysis (3) luding 
; " : includi 
Risk-reward analysis of security investments troduction to 
economy, industry, company, and market; M thods. Pre 
agement; emphasis on theory and computer 
131. 


anagement (3) 


and computer 
d portfolio m 


modeling- 
anagement 


prerequisite: 


238 Seminar: Investment and Portfolio M 
Portfolio management theory, application, a 
pendent research on investment analysis - 
emphasis on theory, cases, and computer 
237. 


plications. 
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239 Financial Theory (3) 
(Formerly BAd 232 Capital Resource Management) 


In-depth theoretical analysis of business financial topics including asset 
management, financial structure, dividend policy and the capital asset pric- 
ing framework, Prerequisite: BAd 231 and 237. 


Marketing Management (3) 

Marketing management problems; market segmentation, product planning, 
Channels of distribution, advertising, personal selling, sales promotion, 
Pricing and development of integrated marketing programs. 


lo. . , 
“43 Seminar: Marketing Research (3) 
Research as an aid to decision-making and increased efficiency in market- 
ing, marketing research process, critical appraisal of methods and results, 
applications. 


} * * 

48 International Marketing (3) 
Identifying and assessing international marketing opportunities in a dynamic 
World environment: developing multinational marketing strategy; multina- 
tional marketing product, pricing, channels, and communication programs 
management; planning, organizing, controlling, and decision-making empha- 
sized. 


35 Multinational Corporations in the World Economy (3) 


Business in the world economy; multinational corporations as economic, 
Political, and social institutions; ownership and growth strategies, relation- 
Ships to other nations; national and international controls; future of the 
multinational corporation. 


6 Seminar: International Trade (3) 


Classical and modern concepts of international trade theory, instruments 
and institutions of trade policy, barriers to trade, preferential treatment 
and trading blocs, trends and issues. 


7 Business Policy in the Multinational Firm (3) 
Integration of functional activities of multinational enterprises from an 
Overall policy position with emphasis on both domestic and internati al 
Operations of the firm: problem-solving and decision-making in multination- 
al companies; developing executives for international business. Prerequisite: 
Advanced Master's standing. 


| Applied Microeconomics (3) 
Applications of economic theory and statistics to business decisions involv- 
ing demand, production, cost, profits, investments, and inventories. Pre- 
Tequisite: Econ 217, Mgt 203, Stat 111; or equivalent; or permission of 
Instructor. 


| Applied Macroeconomics (3) 


Use Of economic theory and statistics in business forecasting; interpre- 
lation. of economic trends and developments; analysis of governmental 
*onomic policies. Prerequisite: Econ 218, Mgt 203, Stat 111; or equiva- 
ent; or permission of instructor. 


Purchasing and Materials Management (3) 

ydustria] purchasing and materials management principles and practices. 
Banization and functions in materials management. Determination of 
üirements, source selection, buying practices, policies, and ethics. 
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Principles and concepts essential to effecting large procurement pros? 
Planning, sourcing, and contractual design for diverse acquisitions ^ 
phasis on federal government policy with comparison of buying 4° 
governmental levels and the private sector. 


| | 280 Procurement and Contracting (3) 
| 


282 Government Contract Administration (3) 


Surveillance and management of contract performance. Measure 
progress; specification interpretation; quality assurance; changes, 
tion, and adjustment; financial considerations; property; termi? 
regulatory and policy concerns. Prerequisite: BAd 280 or pe 
instructor. 


tio 
D 


283 Pricing and Negotiation (3) 

Scope and objectives of negotiated procurement; preparation, cond 
recording of negotiations; analysis of cost, price, profit, investmen^ © 
risk; cost principles; incentives; relationship of contract type to " 
quirements; techniques of negotiation. Prerequisite: BAd 280 a 
mission of instructor. 


uct à 
a 


285 Systems Procurement and Project Management (3) " 
Major systems acquisition: needs, objectives, and organizational js 
ships. Design, establishment, and execution of project management 4 
procurement processes. Developing adequate intercontractual eme! 
relationships within the environment of public procurement. Man 
of projects under contract. 


295 Research Methods (3) iperin 
Theory and practice in research methodology. Data sources and £^ (ati 


research models and designs, analysis and testing, controls, inte 
and presentation of findings. 


297 Business Policy Formulation (3) pd if 
Analysis of operational situations and policy issues. Developing scd 
plementing solutions to managerial problems. Prerequisite: 


master's degree standing. 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) (Campus Course) qpodoloP" 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and mé 


| 300 Thesis Research (3) 


Cartography* 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Program Advisor: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Cartography, 
Oceanography, Building F, Telephone 676-7000 or 946-3557 


I 1 Cartography I (3) jostion o 


| Introduction to the fundamental concepts and practical ? 
| cartography. Prerequisite: Math 3, 6, or equivalent. 


| 2 Cartography II (3) 
Aerial photography, modern topographic and hydrograph! 


K 


" mapt” 


* Affiliated with the Department of Geography and Regional Science. 
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charting, thematic maps, map reliability, planning and design and repro- 
duction. Prerequisite: Cart 1. 


"102 Elements of Remote Sensi 
e Sensing (3) 
Basic elements of remote sensing. Emphasis on the electromagnetic 
Spectrum, infrared photographic systems, thermal systems, and analysis 
of multispectral photography and thermal imagery. General character- 
istics of satellite remote sensing. Prerequisite: Cart 1 and 2 (or equiva- 
lent experience), Geod 17, and Math 30. 


C 

104 Photo-interpretation (3) 
Interpretation of topographic, vegetative, hydrologic, and man-made fea- 
tures. Civil and military applications. Applications to urban planning 
and urban-industrial patterns. Use of satellite imagery and remote sens- 
ing data. Color aerial photographs and underwater photography. Pre- 
Tequisite: Cart 102, Geod 17, Math 30: or permission of instructor. 


107 Physiography (3) 
Development of physiographic concepts; the earth's crust, weathering, 
Climate, and denudation; stream, shore, wind, and ice processes; glacia- 
tion; physiographic regions. 


8 Climatology (3) 
Causes for climate and weather, air mass movements, water mass move- 
ments, physical features of boundaries. Tropics, subtropics, humid and 
dry continentals, subarctics. 


i Cartographic Techniques (3) 
Techniques and procedures, field methods, evaluation of source material, 
use of scribing and contact screens in color separation, shaded relief, 
and reproduction. Lectures and laboratory. Laboratory fee to be an- 
nounced. Materials fee, $20. Prerequisite: Cart 2, Geod 12, Math 3, 6 (or 
*quivalent experience). 


] 

13 Map Design (3) 
Functional requirements of various kinds of maps. Principles of human 
Perception and visual communication. Influence of reproduction proc- 
*Sses on map design. Optimizing results within constraints of available 
Source material, equipment, time, money, manpower, and reproduction 
Process. Changing tradition of map design. Influence of experimental 
Work and progress in the commercial and fine arts on map design. Role 
Of map design in mapping organizations. Prerequisite: Cart 107 and 111. 


l r 

3 Cartometrics I (3) 
Examination of the application of automatic computing systems to car- 
‘ography. Course will cover batch processing and time sharing and ded- 
ated mini-computer systems as well as digitigers, plotters, and graphic 
terminals, Prerequisite: Cart 1, 2. 


6 Cartometrics II (3) 
Analysis of cartographic computing programs, cartographic data struc- 
Ures and automated mapping data bases. Examination of FORTRAN 
Programming methods as they apply to cartography. Preparation of 
“Ordinate transformation programs, map projection programs, and plot- 
ling Software. Prerequisite: Cart 115; Stat 97 or 106; or equivalent ex- 
*rience, Laboratory fee for computer use. 


em 
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120 Computer Mapping I (3) ius 
The analysis and application of computer mapping methods consistin 
the techniques for the automation of data bases and the creation 0 
puter generated map output. Students will develop application os - 
laboratory sessions. Prerequisite: Cart 115, 116. Laboratory fee tOr 
puter use. 


121 Computer Mapping II (3) 
Study of advanced applications of computer mapping methods and " 
tions that include 2- and 3- dimensional automated plotter "m 
Course will include laboratory sessions and students will eter ny 
vanced seminar project. Prerequisite: Cart 120. Laboratory fee 10 
puter use. 


125 Marine Cartography (3) 
Exploring the extended and imaginative symbology required : 
visually opaque environment characterized by sparsity of data; 
matic aspects of oceanographic mapping. Prerequisite: Cart 2. 


o depic 


126 Topographic Mapping (3) grap 
The application of control surveys and photogrammetry to topo jon 
mapping. National Map Accuracy Standards. Systematic ap 
geographic names. Field completion. Feature classification an 
zation. Map compilation and color separation. Comparison 0* Cart 1 
and foreign topographic maps and methodologies. Prerequisite: 

111; Geod 12, 13. 


128 Thematic Mapping (3) } 
Analysis of the thematic map as a means of communicate | fo 
and quantitative data. The function and design of base eir 
matic overprints. Source material research, analysis an 
Map layout and symbol design. Experimental studies to 
data the cartographer intends to communicate with t «f 
actually extracted by the reader. Prerequisite: Math 30; 

Stat 91 or 107. 


131 Techniques in Remote Sensing (3) 


Cart 102; Math 31; and Phys 1 or 3. 


135 Cartographic Photography and Printing (3) uction of 
Historical development of map printing since the introd ca 
raphy. Comparison of printing processes. Contact aea 
raphy. Light sources for the darkroom and -— ; 
emulsions, sensitometry and densitometry. Phototy POS ite makin 

of color-proofing methods. Registration systems. 1 printin 

work. Preparation of specifications for CONT eos t 111 

control and other managerial problems. Prerequisite: 


140 Sensitometry of Photomapping (3) 


Construction of tone reproduction curves; op 
presentation; evaluation of photo materials, 
requisite: Math 30, Phys 1, or equivalent ex 


timization of 
equipment am 
perience. 
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142 Mechanics and Kinetics of the Photographic Process (3) 
Light, optics and photometry as applied to the photographic process; 
sensitometry and densitometry for quality control and assurance; density 
slicing; image enhancement; auto- and self-dodging; antivegnetting masks. 


try 


71: R.E. Wood, Professor of Chemistry, Corcoran 105, Telephone 676-6120 


CAL SCIENCE 


m Contemporary Science for Nonscience Majors (3-3) 
(Campus Course) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (3 hours). Contemporary topics in physi- 
cal, biological, and medical science. Chem 3 is not prerequisite to Chem 
4 but both courses must be satisfactorily completed to fulfill the meaning- 
ful initiation requirement. Laboratory fee, $20 per semester. 


76 Contemporary Science (3-3) 
(Formerly four credits) 
Nonlaboratory course for off-campus students only. Survey covering topics 
in contemporary science: population control, pollution, drugs, food addi- 
tives, etc. 


TRY 


2 General Chemistry (4-4) (Campus Course) 


Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (3 hours), recitation (1 hour). Elementary 
Course in general chemistry, including qualitative analysis. Prerequisite 
to Chem 11: one year of high school algebra. Prerequisite to Chem 12: 
Chem 11. Laboratory fee, $28 per semester. 


Environmental Science and Technology (3) 
Chemistry and physics of environmental pollution; emphasis on water 
and air pollution. Instrumental techniques and their limitations. Students 
Present papers emphasizing chemical and physical aspects of an environ- 
Rental pollutant. 


' C. Shih, Professor of Chinese; Library 613, Telephone 676-7106, 7263 


; Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level I (3-3) (Campus Course) 
àssroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Fundamentals of grammar 
nd pronunciation with graded reading and practice in writing. Prerequi- 
Site to Chin 2: Chin 1. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 


Beginning Mandarin Chinese, Level II (3-3) (Campus Course) 
àssroom (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Continuation of grammar and 
en Chinese with more emphasis on the written language and reading. 


td by the Department of East Asian Languages and Literatures. 
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Prerequisite to Chin 3: Chin 2 or equivalent. Prerequisite to Chin a 
3. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 


13-14 Reading Chinese for Beginners (4—4) (Campus Course) d 
Basic grammar and syntax of modern Chin e; development of m 
ability in beginners' textbooks and newspapers. Primarily for gra 
students wishing to acquire a reading knowledge without learning 
speak or write the language. 


Economics 


Chairman: M.A. Holman, Professor of Economics; C-617, Telephone 676-6150 


i 
dieses aS in Econom 
Departmental prerequisite: Econ 1-2 is prerequisite to all courses 1n 


except for Econ 217-18 and 220. 


1-2 Principles of Economics (3-3) 
. ~ jor © 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour). Survey of the ^ : 
principles, institutions, and problems in contemporary life. Ec 
economics. Econ 2: microeconomics. 


conom, 


101 Intermediate Microeconomic Theory (3) 
Analysis of supply, demand, and pricing. 


102 Intermediate Macroeconomic Theory (3) 
Theories of national income determination and growth. 


121 Money and Banking (3) 


Nature of money, credit, commercial banking, and other 
tions in the U.S. monetary system. 


217-18 Survey of Economics (3-3) 
For graduate students in fields other than economics. 


theory. Econ 218: income and employment theory. 
requisite waived. 


217: 
on 2 
Departments 


220 Survey of Principles and Issues in Economics (3) a economil2 
Survey of economic theory and its application to contempo 
problems. Departmental prerequisite waived. 3) 

236 Economics of the Environment and Natural Resources C t and nat 
Analysis of public policy problems relating to the environ 
ural resources development and management. 

241-42 Labor Economics (3-3) apply and demand 
Theory of wages and employment, analysis of labor market discri i 
Structural unemployment; occupational choice; labor 
tion. 

243 Seminar: Manpower Policy (3) f ent i 
Developments leading to expansion of public invest ly sup. 
sources; evaluation of goals and operations Of P 
grams. Open to undergraduates. 


wer Tt 
n — pray 
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h247 Seminar: Industrial Organization (3) 


Selected topics in regulatory economics and in antitrust economics during 
alternate years. Topic for 1978: antitrust problems. Prerequisite: Econ 
101 or equivalent. 


1 
1253 Productivity Analysis (3) 
Concepts, measurement, and analysis of productivity in business and gov- 
ernment at aggregate and organizational levels. 
259 Income Distribution (3) 


Theoretical and empirical analysis of income distribution, including 
analysis of policies related to income inequality. Open to advanced un- 
dergraduate economics majors. 


"^: Donald Linkowski, Associate Professor of Education; C-514, Telephone 


Mental prerequisite: A degree from an accredited institution and ade- 


1 fessional Preparation are Prerequisite to courses in Education numbered 
to 400. 


I Special Workshop in Education (arr.) 


Topics to be announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
credit. 


2 Educational Measurement (3) 
Basic measurement and evaluative techniques: selection, administration, and 
Interpretation of standardized tests; test construction, evaluative procedures 
and statistical analysis of test results. 


5 Experimental Course (arr.) 


Courses being offered for the first or second time. Topics to be an- 
Dounced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for credit. 


Children's Literature (3) 


ture (2 hours), field work (2 hours). Newer books for children and 
© children's classics, contribution of literature to child development. 


Supervised Experience in Education (3 to 6) 


Field work, internship, and instructional practice: (1) adult education and 

Uman resource development; (2) college student development experience; 
(3) higher education; (4) museum education; (5) counseling. Admission 
Y permission of instructor. 


Special Workshop in Education (arr.) 


E to be announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for 
t. 


he Curriculum (3) 
Or experienced teachers. Curriculum foundations and issues, comparison 


ee 
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of curriculum patterns, curriculum dev elopment in subject areas, and £ 
consideration of student problems. 


207 Curriculum Materials (3 to 6) 


» : s assro 
For experienced teachers. Construction of courses of study and clas 
teaching aids, with direct application to students’ situations. 


208 Human Development (3) 
Consideration of human development and behavior thro 
span; emphasis on practical implications of relevant interdisc 
search. 

209 Child Development (3) 
Interdisciplinary approach to child development and behavior. E. 
implications of research in disciplines contributing to knowledg 
childhood. 


Practit 


210 Adolescent Development (3) TE 
: or. 
Interdisciplinary approach to adolescent development and be ied 
tical implications of research in disciplines contributing tO 
about adolescence. 
A , ent at 
212 Quantitative Methods I: Introduction to Survey Measurem 
Research (3) 
Introduction to measurement techniques and evaluation. Em 
application and interpretation of data-gathering techniqu 
tive statistics. 
213-14 History of Education (3-3) T evolutic 
Educ 213: European origins of American education. Educ 214: 
of the American school system. 


215 Experimental Course (arr.) 


7 t 
: x í opics t° 
New courses being offered for the first or second time. » P 
announced in Schedule of Classes. May be repeated for creel 


217-18 Philosophy of Education (3-3) ucatio! 


. [o E 
Educ 217: to help students formulate a personal philosopes, policies an 
Educ 218: social foundations of education—forces that s$ 

offerings of the school. 


h 
219 Elementary School Classroom Procedures (3) ication tO teact 
, , i : ica 
Current theories of teaching and learning and their app! 
ing strategies of elementary school teachers. emer » 


ood and Fl 


222 Foundations of Reading Instruction—Early Childh i 
a proac « 


tary School (3) cial 2 

DAD n adiness, $ t materia 

Historical and psychological background; readiness, Pe of mate 2 

and skills for beginning and elementary readers; e nal techniques: 

demonstrations of classroom diagnostic and instruction d Seconda! 
an 


r á , iate 
223 Foundations of Reading Instruction—Intermedia 
School (3) 
Historical overview and need for teaching reading mat 
diagnostic techniques for content teachers; sol 
and study skills and their application in content areas. 


inform: 
"D 


rels; 
on these level 


*. readit 
rials; basic readi 
eria» 
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224 Diagnostic Teaching of Reading (3) 
Classroom diagnostic and instructional techniques for elementary school 
level; construction of informal tests; administration, scoring, and interpreta- 
tion of informal and standardized tests; study of materials and application 
of readability formulas. Prerequisite: at least one previous course in read- 
ing instruction. 


226 Reading in Secondary School (3) 


Extension of diagnostic and instructional techniques in Educ 223; construc- 
tion of informal tests: administration, scoring, and interpretation of infor- 
mal and standard tests; evaluation of materials, including application of 
readability formulas; study of reading programs. Permission of instructor 
required, 


227 Basic Issues in Elementary Education (3) 


Identification, definition, and analysis of some of the most important prob- 
lems facing the contemporary American elementary school. 


25 r ; ^ ^ " 

“<8 Instructional Areas in Elementary Education (3) 
Current trends and research in reading, language arts, social studies, math- 
ematics, science, music, art, and physical education. 

2 : E : 

33 Audio al Education (3) 
Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Selection, evaluation, and use of 
audio-visual material administrative problems in care, operation, main- 
tenance, and use of such materials and equipment. Material fee, $7. 

! "] r " 

35 Analysis of Teaching (3) 


Teaching as work: diagnosing learning skills, program planning and 
implementation, feedback information on both student and program. 


36 Introduction to Education Technology (3) 
Consideration of historical perspective, process, instrumentation, and im- 
plementation of self-instructional systems. 
37 Systems Approach to Instructional Design (3) 
Application of systems techniques to the development of instructional pro- 
Brams. A workshop design, using multi-media instruction. 
l Education of the Gifted (3) 
For classroom teachers. Nature and discovery of giftedness, provisions 
for the gifted in regular classes, experimental projects. 
2 The Teacher and School Administration (3) 
Role of federal, state, and local administrative units; school finances; 
legal controls; school plant; public support; improving teaching conditions. 
3 Human Relations in Education and Management (3) 
(Formerly Human Relations in Education) 
Principles and practices in human relations between and among learner, 
teacher, and other school personnel, parents, and community. 


5 School and Community (3) 


The School as an important member of a team of social agencies that 
uilds the community. 
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247 Vocational, Technical, and Occupational Education (3) 


un d 
Development, current concepts, agencies involved, problems and tren 
, . r . ^ . p $8. 
vocational, technical, and occupational education in the United States, 
emphasis on the community college. 


248 The Teacher and School Supervision (3) l 
Nature, organization, human relationships, and techniques of schoo 
pervision. 


250 Counseling Drug Abusers (3) U-- 
Counseling theory and practice applied to drug abusers. Crisis E. 
tion, self-help groups, and family therapy; individual and group 
ing. 


251 Foundations of Counseling (3) 


m". LR : : ck 
Introductory surve definitions, scope, principles, historical ba 
organization, services, emerging trends, and issues. 


grou 


252 Organization and Administration of Counseling Services (3) - 
aoe oe b i ‘ou 
Principles and procedures for designing and implementing € 
services. Admission by permission of instructor. 


253 Individual Appraisal in Counseling (3) 
Detailed study of individual analysis and appraisal tec > 
ment of systematic case study. Prerequisite: Educ 112 or equi 


254 The Middle School (3) 
Development, organization, and practices; emphasis 


^ ing O 
teacher, the administrator, the curriculum, and the setting 
for the preadolescent. ( 


‘ques. Develo} 
eer alent. 


th 
e learner, 
on th f the schot 


255-56 Secondary Education (3-3) d hilosophict 
Examination of historical, psychological, sociologica db to 
bases; emphasis on prescriptive implications. Specia 
temporary problems and practices. 


257 Career Development and Information (3) "P work; pre 
Theories of career dev elopment; factors influencing the Min and ore 
cedures for evaluating and using socio-personal, educational, 
tional information. 


258 Theories and Techniques of Counseling (3) rsonal counse 
Theories and practices of vocational, educational, and Ponseling. inclu 
ing. Prerequisite: 12 semester hours in guidance and ¢ 
ing Educ 253 and 257. 

3) 


ministration 


hool ( 
259 Administration of the Elementary and Secondary Sc me 
For experienced teachers and administrators. Survey 


including practices of modern schools. 
hool (3) m 
260 Supervision in the Elementary and Secondary Sc odern super vise | 


: m 
: mn " eview of 
For experienced teachers and administrators. R 
ry concepts, including practices in schools. 
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261 Practicum in Counseling and Human Development (3) 
i Intensive counseling experience under supervision. Emphasis on relation- 
ship dynamics, analysis, recommendation, and follow-up. Separate sec- 
tions offered for counseling majors and human development majors. 
Prerequisite: Educ 258. 


s 
263 Human Resource Development: Training and Education (3) 
Concepts and purpose, historical backgrounds, roles of human resource 
development personnel, program areas. Prerequisite: adequate pro- 
fessional preparation or experience in training, education, and develop- 
ment. 


264 Design of Training Programs in Human Resource Development (3) 
Training, education, and development programs for various client systems 
will be planned using critical events conceptual model. Field work, Pre- 
requisite: Educ 263 and permission of instructor., 


R A 
70 School Business Management (3-3) 
Educ 269: philosophy, responsibilities, and functions of the business man- 
agement office in public education institutions: Educ 270: practicum in ed- 
ucational business management. 


75 Seminar: School Finance (3) 


Educational financial theory, practice. and control, including methods of 
ancing. 


16 Public Relations in School Administration (3) 
Purposes, gathering materials, disseminating agencies, publicity media, pub- 
IC participation in policy-making. 

8 School Law (3) 


Sources and scope of school law; legal rights and responsibilities of teach- 
*rs, pupils, and taxpayers. Other legal problems of major interest to the 
Broup. 


3 Higher Education in the United States (3) 


History, Scope, purpose,- present Status, programs and trends in higher 
*ducation in the United States. 


Administration of Higher Education (3) 


Government, organization, and administration of colleges and universities; 
Uties of trustees and administrators. 


P lanning, Organization and Coordination of Higher Education 
tudent Activities (3) 

ormerly Student Activities) 

cus on the skills and knowledge needed by student affairs professionals, 
“culty advisors, and college administrators in planning, budgeting and deal- 
"Dg with Policy issues related to campus programming. Includes program 
"TOposal Preparation. 


aluation of existing buildings; utilization of present 
to curricular needs; building, operation, and mainte- 
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295 Quantitative Methods II: Research Procedures (3) 


, : : 222 "ati /si 
Required of all candidates for master’s degrees in education. An 
scientific approaches to problems in education; evaluation of re 
techniques. Prerequisite: Educ 112, 212; or equivalent. 


297 Personnel Administration (3) 


Organization and administration of personnel program 
institutions. Basic philosophy, principles, responsibilities, an 


s for educati: 
d functi 


299—300 Thesis Research (3—3) 
Required of M.A. in Ed. degree candidates writing master's theses. 


d Moni ies (3 tO 
316 Recent Developments in Elementary School Social Studies ( 


. d 4 social Stuc 
(Formerly Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Soci u 
À i ma 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, chem 50 


and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary S¢ 
studies curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


317 Recent Developments in Elementary School Science (3 to 9 

(Formerly Curriculum Developments in Elementary School Science) teri 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, techniques, Pcie 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary sc 


curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


atics (3 t° 6 
Mathematics 
mater! 


320 Recent Developments in Elementary School Mathem 
(Formerly Curriculum Developments in Elementary School 
4 . iques, 
For experienced educational personnel. Research, tech 
and innovative programs relating to the effective elementary $ 
matics curriculum. Admission by permission of instructor. 


evel (3) 


324 Teaching Reading and Study Skills at the College J 
Development 0 
ing techniques, 


; : hr sane 226, or equiv 
planning and implementation. Prerequisite: Educ 226, 0 


permission of instructor. 


f coll 
prog? 
alent à 


a 


Evaluation of reading skills at the college level. 
reading programs, including diagnostic and teach 


325 Curriculum Theory (3) 


Examination of reviews and research studies in 1 
on trends, values, interpretations, fads, design systems, 


: 0 
curriculum th 


343 Advanced Studies in Human Development (3) 
Review and consideration of classical and empirical d 
selected topics in human development. Issues, ine ion 
search needs in respect to each topic discussed. Adm 
of instructor. 


resear ch 
tation 


353 Counseling Older Persons (3) 
Special considerations and counseling emphasis 
ment adjustments, death and dying. 


354 Cross-Cultural Counseling (3) 


Problems of and procedures for counseling cul 
Emphasis on counseling cultural minorities in the 
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355 Counseling in Groups (3) 
n Principles of group dynamics as related to interaction within groups. 
Techniques and practice in group counseling. 
357 Personal and Social Adjustment (3) 
Mental health problems; emphasis on needs of counselors, teachers, and 
others working with children and adolescents. 
358 Advanced Theories of Counseling (3) 


Critical analysis and evaluation of leading counseling theories and con- 
Sideration of their implications for practice. Intended for Education Spe- 
cialist and Doctor of Education degree candidates whose area of con- 
centration is counseling. Admission by permission of instructor. 


* 363 Psychosocial Aspects of Rehabilitation Counseling (3) 

Impact of congenital and later disabilities on attitudes, self-concepts, and 
motivations. Implications for rehabilitation counseling. Admission by 
permission of instructor. 

370 College Students and Their Community (3) 


Survey of literature on the characteristics, behavior, and attitudes of the 
contemporary college student; college students' interaction with the en- 
Vironment. Admission by permission of instructor. 


371 Principles and Practices in College Teaching (3) 
General principles, methods, techniques, and experimental instructional me- 
dia for teaching at the college and university level. 

772 Internship in College Teaching (3 to 6) 
Supervised experience in a selected area of college teaching. Prerequisite: 
Educ 371. Admission by permission of instructor. 


93 The Community-Junior College (3) 


The two-year college as it relates to secondary education, four-year colleges, 
and universities, Objectives, curricula, Students, faculty, legal concerns. and 
Special problems of two-year colleges. 


4 Current Issues in Higher Education (3) 
Prerequisite: Educ 283, 284. 


Js Foundations of a College Student Development Program (3) 


College student development as an integral part of higher education pro- 
&rams, 


ity Training: Laboratory Method (3) 
A sensitivity learning experience in human relations using unstructured 
8toup experience, individual feedback, experimentation, and practice. Ad- 
Mission by permission of department, prior to registration. 


8 à 
l Adult Learning (3) 
ing theories as applied to adults in individual and group learning 
ansactions; effect of age on learning; psychological, physical, and social 
,. ĉnvironment in adult education situations. 
č Instructional Strategies in Adult Learning Programs (3) 


ethods, techniques, and devices for adult learning; developing action- 
Oriented learning situations in adult learning programs. 


I 
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383 Interviewing-Counseling for Human Resource Developers (3) 
Applications of interviewing, coaching and counseling skills for the ; 
a. aie : ; 
man resource development specialist and others in various occupatio 


settings. 


384 Evaluation of Adult Learning Programs (3) 
Evaluation of adult learning programs in business, industry, 
voluntary organizations and agencies. 


governme 


385 Collective Negotiations in Higher Education (3) SIE 
Theory, practice, problems and issues in collective negotiations In hig 
education. 


386 Current Issues in Adult Learning Programs (3) 
For M.A. in Ed. degree candidates. Current issues and ids 
of adult education and human resource development. Admissio 
by permission of instructor. 


trends in the fiel 
n Oo othe 


387 Administration of Adult Learning Programs (3) 


Program administration in school and non-school agencies, st 
and development, fiscal operations, facilities, and maintenance 


community relations. ( 
s Ayn ment 
389 Consultant-Client Relationship in Human Resource "pon uaa is 
a i viors, * 
Examination of the consulting process, consultant-client beha organiz 
dilemmas using theory and field experience for individua Planning i 
tional development. Prerequisite: Educ 264, 280 Program 
Adult Education (3); or approval of instructor. 


390 Legal Problems in Higher Education (3) 
Investigation of legal problems in higher education rel 
of higher education, religion, students, faculty, and aca 


aff recruitme 
of effect! 


ated to legal structu 


demic program. 


391 College and University Curriculum (3) an 


Development, patterns, creative design, issues, proble 
trends in the higher education curriculum. 


ms, evaluation, 


392 Financing Higher Education (3) s; student aid, pro 
Analysis of private, state, and federal revenue sources; 
gram budgets, and financial methods and practices 

393 Practicum in Higher Education (3 to 6) rts and conferences 
Supervised field experiences in higher education; repo 
Admission by permission of instructor. 

394 College and University Governance (3) s, and relationship: 
Organizational and administrative structures, patterns, 
in higher education. Prerequisite: Educ 284. 

395 Problems and Practices in Educational Admin 
Organization (3 to 6) i 

, change 

Application of principles and practices concerned with 
ation of educational administration. 


399 Seminar: Applied Educational Admi 


istrative Í 
and evalu 


nistration (3 to 6) E 
< B inistration "=, 
Application of the theories and principles of agas regio 


schools. Student participation with guidance by 


titioners. 


heering and Applied Science 
u— à PET 


a, 
‘ate Director, Joint Institute for Advancement of Flight Sciences, NASA-Lang- 
"duate Program: S.W. Yuan, Professor of Engineering and Applied Science, 
“hs 306, Telephone 676-6665 

nf" Advisor of Coastal Engineering Research Center, Fort Belvoir, Va.: J.E. 
Ofessor of Civil Engineering, Tompkins 109, Telephone 676-7179 
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1S Engineering Analysis III (3) 

Solution of engineering problems using concepts from probability and sta- 
tistics, including random variables, distribution functions, mathematical 
expectation, point and confidence interval estimation, hypothesis testing, 
Correlation, and regression. This methodology applied to problems of 
Structural design, bioengineering, manufacturing processes, product quality, 
equipment reliability, engineering management, and societal engineering. 
Prerequisite: Math 32. 


' 

‘ll Analytical Methods in Engineering I (3) 

: Engineering applications of the theory of complex variables including con- 
tour integration, conformal mapping, integral inversion, and boundary- 
value problems. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


‘12 Analytical Methods in Engineering II (3) 
Analytical methods appropriate to the formulation of engineering problems 
Including finite dimensional vector Spaces, eigenvalue problems, generalized 
© Fourier series, tensor calculus, curvilinear coordinates. Prerequisite: ap- 
Proval of department. 


c 


] 
E Analytical Methods in Engineering III (3) 
Analytical techniques for solution of boundary-initial problems in engi- 
neering involving wave propagation, diffusion processes, and potential 
distributions. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


Analytical Methods in Engineering IV (3) 
Introduction to variational methods in engineering including Ritz and 
alerkin approximation methods for boundary-value problems. Aspects 
Of linear integral equations arising from engineering analysis. Prerequisite: 
aPproval of department. 


l 
Analytical Methods in Engineering V (3) 
dvanced methods in solution of boundary-initial value problems in 
gineering, including characteristics, wave propagation, and Green’s func- 
ns. Prerequisite: ApSc 213. 


f Special Topics in Engineering Analysis (3) 
lected topics such as (1) perturbation techniques applied to approximate 
‘lution of nonlinear boundary and initial value problems in engineering; 
(2) application of singular integral equations in problems of mechanics; 
B Applications of elements of functional analysis in engineering and 

lence, Prerequisite: approval of department. 


119 
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CIVIL ENGINEERING 
168 Introductory Soil Mechanics (3) 
Engineering properties of soils; analysis of lateral earth pressures, bea 


capacity, foundations, and slope stability. Prerequisite: CE 120 Introt 
tion to the Mechanics of Solids (3) and ME 126 Fluid Mechanics (3). 


191 Metal Structures (3) 
Principles of the design of metal structures; structural elements; çon 
tions; specific problems of analysis; methods of construction. Prere 
site: CE 123 Structural Theory (6). 


192 Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) 
Principles of the design of reinforced concrete structures. 
forcement of structural elements. Monolithic structures, 6) 
methods of construction. Prerequisite: CE 123 Structural Theory (6). 


Details of r 
precast eleme 


201 Design of Metal Structures (3) f 
. à we sign O 
Structural behavior of metal structures, conception and -— pla 
vanced structural components and systems, hysteretic ders i 
design principles, box type girders, cable systems, composite 8! 
special topics. Prerequisite: CE 191 or equivalent. 


202 Design of Reinforced Concrete Structures (3) a 
: Ue ver UNEXNMBES n 

Structural behavior of reinforced concrete structures, pod ultim 

design of structural components, prestressed concrete, savior safe 

strength and deformation, box type girders, hysteretic vw uivalent. 

considerations, and special topics. Prerequisite: CE 192 or eq 


203 Prestressed Concrete Structures (3) 
Structural behavior and failure modes of prestresse 
design in prestressed concrete, including long-span struc 
precast systems. Prerequisite: CE 202 or equivalent. 


d concrete structure 
tures, bridges, # 


206 Foundation Engineering (3) 
Principles of soil mechanics and structural mechanics al 
ysis and design of spread footings and mat foundations, 
retaining structures, including sheeting and bracing ` 
front structures. Problems associated with subsuria*® 
watering excavations, and underpinning. Prerequisite: 


partment. 


g Structures (3) 


253 Failure and Reliability Analysis of Engineering fracture, af 


Operational and structural failure mechanisms; W^ 
fatigue. Operational and structural safety, probability * is 
of probabilistic structural analysis, statistics of ex qui 
ty, optimal design criteria. Prerequisite: ApSc 115 


254 Special Topics in Structural Engineering (3) stress 


ý ' : 1) thermaà: 
Selected problems in structural mechanics and design: Cl mechank 
in structural systems, (2) advanced probabilistic | design for repeat 
(3) structural design for dynamic loads, (4) structura be repeated 
loads, or (5) structural synthesis and optimiza 


3), 8 
credit. Prerequisite: CE 210 Methods of Siructur 
Topic to be announce 


tion. m dee 

nal y 
i^ the Schedule 
approval of department. 
Classes. 
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255 Coastal Processes (3) 
Longshore currents and nearshore circulation; coastal sediment Properties 
and analysis, longshore transport processes and rates; sediment budget; re- 
Sponse of beaches to wave action and structures; tidal inlets, mechanical 
bypassing; beach nourishment: wind transport of sandy dune Stabilization, 
sediment tracing. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


1t 258 Harbor and Coastal Engineering II (3) 


Interaction between structures and waves. Analysis and design of flexible 
Structures: piers, jetties. and protective Structures; off-shore drilling plat- 
forms. Design criteria, moorings and cables, harbor operations equip- 
ment. Prerequisite: CE 252 General Structural Dynamics (3) or equivalent; 
CE 257 Harbor and Coastal Engineering I (3). 


261 Analysis of Plates and Shells (3) 
Bending and stretching of thin elastic plates under loading with various 
boundary conditions, continuous Plates and plates on elastic foundations, 
theory of folded plate structures. Theory of curved surfaces; general lin- 
ear bending theory and its simplification to membrane theory; bending 
Stresses in shells of revolution, shallow shell theory. Specific applications. 
Prerequisite: graduate status. 


r263 Theory of Structural Stability (3) 
General criteria for stability; buckling of elastic and inelastic columns and 
frames; torsional and lateral buckling; variational methods. Buckling of 
Plates and shells under static loads: stability of stiffened Structures; effect 
Of imperfections and boundary conditions, Prerequisite: graduate status. 


Um Theoretical Marine Hydromechanics (3) 


Introductory Course designed to acquaint the student with some physical 
Concepts and mathematical tools of theoretical marine hydromechanics. 

erivation of the fundamental equations and boundary conditions of a 
fluid media; application of potential-flow theory to fluid motion around 
two- and three-dimensional bodies; perturbation concepts. Introduction 
lo thin-ship and slender-body theories. Derivation of force and movement 
Of bodies in calm and disturbed water. Prerequisite: approval of de- 
Partment. 


^4 Mechanics of W ater Waves (3) 
Irrotational theory for deep- and shallow-water waves, reflexion, refrac- 
lion, diffraction, attenuation. Water waves of finite amplitude: shallow- 
Water theory, tides, bores, long-waves theory, conoidal and solitary waves, 
àve generation by wind, state-of-the-art based on correlation between 
theory and measurements, Wave-breaking and reflexion. Prerequisite: 
221 or equivalent and Permission of instructor. 


Special Topics in Ocean Engineering (3) 
Selected topics: (1) marine aspects of viscous-flow theory, (2) interfacial 
internal) waves, (3) applied random processes in ocean and coastal engi- 


“ering, or (4) other selected topics. May be repeated for credit. Pre- 


Tequisite: approval of department. 
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l A : 3 

Introduction to Computer Systems I (3) 
"troduction to Programming digital computers in a macro-assembly lan- 
"age and higher-level Procedural languages; techniques in machine con- 
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trol and memory addressing. Characteristics of different computer 
tures and the programming of such machines. Introduction to the 
ture of compiler languages; parsing of compiler language state 
Characteristics and choice of data processing language. Prereq 
CSci or EE 51 Applications of Computers (3) or equivalent, asse 
language programming experience, and permission of instructor. 


202 Introduction to Computer Systems II (3) 


Introduction to combinational and sequential logic network 
synthesis of switching circuits using Boolean algebra; min 
niques in the design of logical circuits; number systems ane ? 
digital computers, digital computer architecture and the design d 
tional sub-units; design of memory, arithmetic, and units compr! 
digital computer; information flow, timing, and control in large 
computers. Prerequisite: CSci 201 or permission of instructor. 


analy si 
zation 
d arithmet 


214 Data Structures (3) 


Computer data structures; arrays, items, pointers, lists, insertic 
tion, available space management, threaded lists, two-Way os. 
collection and compactification. Push-down stacks, strings and 
structures and searching; hash table searches, bubble, radix, rd 
sorting. Sequential, index-sequential and random files; access = 
sorting of files. Subroutines, co-routines, macros, flags, 
recursion. Buffer pools and buffer management, data manage 
Storage. List and string processing languages. Prerequis ii: 
Algorithmic Methods and High-level Languages (3) OF 20 
puter-aided Analysis and Design of Networks (3). 


219 Interactive Computer Graphics (3) A 
Display devices, CRT, point plotting and vector generation 
erators; display files, data structures, linear and area 
clipping and windows; graphic input devices; interrupt 
perspective, projection, hidden line elimination; COT 
time-shared interactive graphics, software support. 

EE 159 Programming and Data Structures (3), ° 
mission of instructor. 


,ch 


237 Computing Systems (3) 
Organization of large digital computer systems. 
arithmetic units. Random access and associative tures. 
storage devices; computer control and interrupt strue digital 
channels and interfacing problems. Communications ^ : 
Introduction to multiple access and time-sharing CS 202. 
CSci or EE 154 Ditigal Computer Design (3) oT 


esign of P 


255 Formal Languages, Correctness, and Structured Pro 


: cture 
Introduction to formal computer languages. 
free, € 


and block-oriented languages. Regular, context- ;ntax € 
unrestricted computer grammars. Parsing a language, "dow 
pushdown automata and their use in compiling. 
programming. Avoidance of GO TO statements. ^ n me 
and equivalence of programs. The inductive assertio a 
tion methods based on well-ordered sets. Al. 
schemes, fixed point methods, and inductive principles: 
214. 


n 
Prer 
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263 Digital Computer Programming Systems (3) 


Design of computer systems software. Use of a macro-assembler and 
job control language. Design of assemblers and loaders. Concepts of 
multiprogrammed job control including linking, loading, linkage-edit, 
relocatability, and status switching. Design of dispatchers and monitors. 
Communications between components of an operati tem. Input- 
output programming and control. Design of utility programs. Prerequisite: 
CSci 214 Data Structures (3) or permission of instructor. 
ê 
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ul 


£ 
gi 


152 Introduction to Digital Computers (3) 

Introduction to thë use of structure of minicomputers and larger compu- 
ters. Boolean algebra and the design of combinational switching circuits. 
Number systems, codes, and arithmetic operations in digital computers. 
Digital computer subsystems and their interconnections. Interfacing equip- 
ment to a minicomputer; timing, control, and electronic requirements. 
Introduction to programming analog computers; analog computer com- 
ponents; analog-to-digital conversion. Prerequisite: EE 157 Machine and 
Assembly Language Programming (3). 


Design of Switching Systems (3) 

Switching algebra and Boolean logic; sets, relations, and lattices. Analy- 
sis and design of switching devices; design of combinational logic net- 
works. Minimization techniques and decomposition methods. Electronic 
implementation of logic; contact networks, symmetric functions, and 
threshold logic. Reliable design and fault-detection tests. Number systems 
and codes, geometric interpretation, error detecting and correcting codes; 
encoders and decoders. Logic and electronic design of functional digital 
units. Sequential circuits and iterative networks. Minimization and trans- 
formation of sequential machines; structure of sequential machines: parti- 
tions and covers, State identification and fault-detection experiments. Pre- 
requisite: EE 152 or permission of instructor. May be taken for graduate 
credit. 


2 ^ : We E 
“01 Natural Modes and Transients in Electrical Systems (3) 
Transient response and natural modes of electrical systems; techniques for 
analyzing systems with periodic and aperiodic inputs and outputs; sam- 
pling. 


202 Linear System Theory I (3) 
Graph theory and its application to networks and systems; system descrip- 
tion in time and frequency domain; linear spaces and linear operators; 
mathematical representation of linear systems; analytical and computer so- 
lutions of the state equations; transient and steady-state response. Pre- 
requisite: graduate status. 


203 Linear System Theory II (3) 
System properties; controllability and observability of linear systems: sen- 
Sitivity and stability analyses. Irreducible realizations of rational transfer 
function matrices; canonical forms, state feedback, and state estimators 
Linear composite systems. Prerequisite: EE 202. 


204 Stochastic Signals and Noise (3) 


Probability, random variables, characteristic functions; transformations of 
random variables and applications; sequences of random variables, linear 


e o 
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Hi mean-squared estimation; stationary estimation, stationary random P 

| esses, correlation functions, power spectrum; output of linear systems 
stochastic inputs; Gaussian processes. Applications drawn for commun 
tions, control theory, computer science. 


224 Electronics of Lasers (3) 


(Formerly Quantum Electronics of Masers and Lasers) 
i : miyaka ‘cients: inver 
Basic concepts from quantum mechanics; Einstein coefficients; 


; 1 = "E aser; 
and pumping mechanisms; rate equations. Resonators, He er- 
ganic dye lasers; injection lasers. Nonlinear interactions in la 
requisite: EE 222 Physical Electronics II (3) or equivalent. 


241 Information Theory (3) 
Measure of information, noiseless coding; communication ch 
nel capacity, the noisy channel coding theorem; bounds on 


nel; feedback communications systems; rate-distortion theory. 
site: EE 204. 


242 Coding Theory (3) 

| The PCM Communication System, mathematics of codi £; 

and fields, linear codes: parity and generator matrices, sy ; 
correction and deletion capability, minimum distance; p 
of linear codes, Hamming and Golay codes, polynomial M an 
fields, shift-register implementation, cyclic codes: implementati 
formance, BCH codes: encoding, decoding, minimum distanca 
coding algorithm, burst-correction codes, convolutional codes, 
and Viterbi decoding of convolutional c 


243 Communication Theory I (3) 
Optimum receivers for vector channels and for the agot 
sian noise channel; correlation detectors, matched filters; © 
coherent detection and their error probabilities for simplex, 
coded systems; bounds on the performance of co 
noise; comparison of communications systems. 
equivalent. 


Sa fas ite Gau 
dditive whi 
^ oherent and no 
orthogonal, at 


: ss 
yns in Gaus 
€ 204 


mmunicati 
prerequisite: 


icati 13 antizing € 
mmunication Theory II (3) effects of quanti " 


sequential (Zigangirov-Jelinek, Fano) and MA 
Fading and dispersive channels, diversity techniques 
Topics from analog communications. Prerequisite: 


detection: est ^ 
tion of SIE 
ers, aP 
prereq 


245 Signal Detection and Estimation Theory (3) f 
uential 


Statistical detection theory, hypothesis testing, — estima 
tion theory, maximum likelihood and Bayes meth d Kalman fiit 
parameters and continuous wave forms, Wiener pps systems. 
cations to the design of optimum receivers, adap 


site: EE 241, 244; or equivalent. 


*250 Telecommunication Systems Concepts (3) tion sy 
: : icath ; 
Essential elements of an electrical comina net mpli 
and data signals, spectrum, bandwidth, samp performance. 
and pulse code modulation and comparative 
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schemes, communication quality standards and objectives. Signal power, 
noise power, distortion, and channel capacity. Probability, traffic theory, 
reliability, voice, TV, and data transmission. Telecommunication, micro- 
wave radio, cable, and satellite communications systems. 


'251 Survey of Telecommunication Systems (3) 

Design of a communications link for voice, TV, and data. Loading; the 
switched telephone network. Transmission system layout and major design 
considerations. Overall system design of microwave ra dio system. 
Radiowave propagation fundamentals. Satellite communications, factors 
affecting the choice of orbit and orbita] separation of satellites, satellite 
transponder. Major design consideration and values of significant parame- 
ters for a typical satellite communications link. Overall design of a cable 
communication system. I ansmission and digital terminals, Wide- 
band data transmission. Frequenc allocation. 


298 Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 


7300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
, Limited to Doctor of Science candidates, May be repeated for credit. 
x 


e and 251 cannot be applied toward a graduate degree in the School of Engineering and 
tence, 


o, : : LS 
pue Defense and Electronic Systems Center, Baltimore W ashington In- 
i'port—Electrical Engineering and Com uter Science graduate pro- 

p g p 
Offered at this location by GW’s School of Engineering and Applied 
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ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION 


150 Introduction to Engineering Administration (3) 
The interrelationships of engineering, science, and management; 
tual foundations for interaction of human factors in individuals, gr 
and the social environment of engineering activities. Familiarization 
typical activities of engineering managers, and with factors bearing o 
motivation of engineers and on engineers as managers. Social an: 
ganizational factors relevant to the management of engineers. This c 
is preliminary to the complete management process studied in EAd 21 


co 


160 Introduction to Engineering Economic Analysis (3) 
ance, present W 
incre! 


infla 


Economic decisions, equivalence, mathematics of fin I 
annual cost or profit, internal rate of return, benefit/cost ratio, 
tal analysis, multiple alternatives, economic decisions under risk, 
depreciation methods, balance sheets, profit and loss statements, 
countant’s view, and before and after tax analysis. 


= . hays TN :nistration (3) 
170 Basic Quantitative Methods for Engineering Administratio io 
r Free iques i 
An introductory treatment of quantitative tools and oe nich 
in engineering administration. Concepts of probability, S 
operations research. 


204 Administration of Engineering Contracts (3) 


Study of the total contracting process, including initial 
tion and justification, actions leading to the execution v So 
administration of the contract to completion erp a 


points of the industrial and government buyer and the 
materials and services. 


207 The Personnel Function for Engineering Administrators 
inei : ( urce 
Principles of managing human talent, the most pa por 
ing or research; emphasis on principles, theory, an ari with 
tions of the personnel function for engineering manage, á 
applications in an engineering administration environment. 


budget PreP' 


210 Engineering Law (3) he Ameri 
LE 21 i ineers. 
Legal principles and procedures of interest to engin 
legal system, contracts and specifications, hag 
gineers, product liability, agency relationships, "S contracts. 
rights, special problems in research and developmen 


211-12 Engineering Administration (3-3) pone 
M Comprehensive and systematic study of the administra: obj 
trial, scientific, and engineering environments. Pan 
ill diction, policies, and characteristics of plans. Ore ion sta 
ganization, structure, authority, specialization, — teri 
mittees. Directing: leadership, managing human ae usi 
M Controlling: setting standards, evaluating performant 
back data for correction and improvement. 201 Managemen i 
for EAd 211-12 cannot receive credit for oe EAd 160, o! eq 
Scientists and Engineers (3). Prerequisite: EAd - 
alent. 


ive, and SO 
P gov 


221-22 Environmental Management (3—3) al, administrat 


The spectrum of technical, economic, politi Review of 


: ; ris vironment. 
forces influencing the quality of our en 
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mental and industrial Programs to combat pollution of the air and water, 
and to control Pesticides, noise, and radiation. Historical development of 
legislation dealing with environmental science and management. Review 
Pending legislation involving environmental and energy matters; theoreti- 
cal aspects of specific management problems. 


231 Program Management (3) 
Programs and Projects are widely used in industry and government to 
facilitate the management of technica] undertakings, Management Science, 
the systems approach, and traditional managerial concepts are applied 


! to a variety of typical cases. 


H 24] Construction Management I (3) 

? Contract negotiations; aspects of contracts and specifications important to 
management. Construction estimating and cost allocation in heavy and 
building construction; budgeting and accounting concepts. 


242 Construction Management II (3) 

ji Construction administration: organization, construction planning, and 
scheduling. Industrial relations and human factors in construction man- 
agement, work measurement, programming and Progressing, project man- 
agement and control. 


t 


"254 Automatic Data Processing Systems (3) 
Logic of computers, hardware and software, systems analysis for data proc- 
essing applications, Systems design, systems economics. Impact on decision- 
making, business, and society. 


255 Administration of Research and Development (3) 
The study of technological innovation as a vital part of the acquisition 
Process; the role of the technical administrator in utilizing organization, 
Plans, and control to accomplish research and development objectives. 


261 Economic Analysis in Engineering Planning (3) 


Case studies in en 
engineering economy, 
neering economy and 


Making and Problem-Solving (3) 
ve techni i 
Role of 

actors. Managerial economics. Model building, 

ment under certainty or risk. Control-general, co 

*Pection. Experimentation to differentiate variable 

Induction, statistica] tests, analysis of variance, 

lion to nonmathematical formulations. 


`l Systems Analysis and Management I (3) 


© systems or holistic approach as a methodology for making decisions 
and allocating resources, Analysis by means of objectives, alternatives, 
Odels, criteria, and feedback. (Fall) 


2 Systems Analysis and Management II (3) 


Xtension and elaboration of Systems analysis techniques, including their 
*PPlication to industry, input-output structures, human behavior in organi- 
lions, and military situations. Prerequisite: EAd 281. 
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297 Problems in Engineering Administration (3) 
Project course providing the student with the opportunity to apply the 
ious concepts and tools previously studied to the solution of a proble 
engineering administration. Students work individually or in small gr 
each on a problem proposed by the student and approved by the instr 
Open to Master's degree students only. Departmental. 
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203-4 Probability and Statistics of Metrology (3-3) 
Probability distributions, discrete and continuous distributions; sr 
combinatorial analysis; stochastic processes; conditional proba std 
relation; analysis of variance; design and analysis of acd own ^ 
Square experiments; factorial experiments; block and lattice esign. 
requisite: ApSc 115 or equivalent. 
Theory of Elasticity 1 (3) linear « 
d , P : ine 
Introduction to Cartesian tensor analysis; deformation, stress, varjati 
stitutive relations, formulation of boundary value problems, roblems 
principles; torsion and bending of prismatical rods, plane P 
elastostatics. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


229 Transformations in Materials (3) lattice 
Thermodynamics of solids, statistical interpretation of enti aoo. ph 
fects, equilibrium in multicomponent systems, rate theory, artensitic tra 
transformations, nucleation and growth, precipitation, m 
formations. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


231 Structure of Materials (3) 


preferred orientations, stereographic projections, 

niques, moving crystal diffraction, Debye-Scherrer 
trometry, electron microscopy, bonding energy of cry 

lattice vibrations, free electron theory, zone theory, sistivity, 
ductors, insulators and semiconductors, magnetism, pe 
metals. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


234 Composite Materials (3) 


;m 
pem . A r ement; 
Principles of composites and composite reinforeo. ^ 
and failure; interface reactions in various "— 


reinforced € s 
ctionally sol! 
»roval of department: 


rials; structure of composites—fiber- 
polymers, fiber-reinforced metals, dire 
strengthened metals. Prerequisite: approva 


239 Physical Ceramics (3) 
Crystal chemistry and the systematic study O 
materials; solid reactions occurring at elevated 
vitrification, diffusional mechanisms and effects; fs 
tic, anelastic, and plastic properties of ionic oss 
elastic behavior of vitreous and vitreous-solid tment. 
ceramic systems. Prerequisite: approval of depar 


phas 


240 Fracture Mechanics (3) sions, mec 
Pi ensi a 
Fundamentals of brittle fracture, Griffith racture 


: ; ? asticity cons 
of fracture, linear elastic systems, plasticity € 


theory and exten 
jderations, 
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ness, engineering analysis, notch strength analysis with limit approach, 
crack propagation laws, fatigue, fracture testing, comparison of recent 
continuum theories, Prerequisite: EngS 221 or CE 261. 


a 263 Atmospheric Physics for Engineers ] (3) 

4 Atmospheric radiation: Phenomenological equation of transfer; solutions 
to the transfer equation; optical, physical, and chemical properties of at- 
mospheric constituents; remote sensing and the direct inversion problem; 
energy transfer and atmospheric structure. Prerequisite: approval of de- 
partment. 


in 264 Atmospheric Physics for Engineers I (3) 


Atmospheric dynamics: mean structure of the atmosphere, temperature, 
pressure, and wind fields; mass, momentum, and energy transfer; large-scale 
features of atmospheric circulation: regional features of atmospheric circu- 
lation; micrometerology. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


?70 Theoretical Acoustics I (3) 

0 Basic acoustic theory in stationary and uniformly moving media; waves 
in infinite space; sound transmission through interfaces between layered 
media and between media in relative motion; sound radiation from 
simple solid boundaries, source and dipole fields; propagation inducts 
and enclosures: elements of classical absorption of sound. Prerequisite: 
ME 221, ApSc 213 or equivalent. 


3171 Random Process Theory I (3) 


Random Processes; stationarity and ergodicity; mean-square calculus; auto- 
and cross-correlations and spectra; random Processes in linear systems: 
mean-square esti nation, prediction and filtering; zero and level crossings 
and peak distributions; applications in aerospace sciences. Prerequisite: 
EngS 203 or approval of department. 


272 Random Process Theory II (3) 
Discrete and continuous state Markov-processes: chains, queues, diffusion, 
and Passage problems; linear and nonlinear estimation and stochastic con- 
trol; estimation of correlations and power spectra; applications in commu- 
nication theory; scattering from random surfaces; stochastic linearization 
and stability. Prerequisite: Engs 271. 


"3 Time Series Analysis (3) 
Harmonic analysis of deterministic and random signals; auto- and cross- 
Correlations and Spectra; periodogram, Blackm Tukey and direct filter- 
ing methods of Spectral estimation; effects of finite length and digitization; 
Variability: coherence. Fast Fourier transform techniques; applications in 
Modern technology. Prerequisite: EngS 271 or approval of department. 


4 Environmental Noise Control (3) 
(Formerly Noise and Vibration Control) 
Introduction to the physical effects of noise and vibration on man, practi- 
ise and their control; building noise, ventilation system 
ipment noise, aircraft noise: automobile and truck 
ting vibration levels and vibration control by structural 
nd isolation, Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME 215. 


Theoretical Acoustics II (3) 


*nera] theory of sound propagation in homogeneous media, viscous and 
Sat conduction effects; methods of solving the inhomogeneous wave 
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equation; theory of sound radiation, sources, dipoles, quadrupoles; 
ation from moving sources; scattering and diffraction of sound b 
stacles; introduction to acoustics of inhomogeneous media, geo 
acoustics. Prerequisite: EngS 270. 


276 Acoustical and Mechanical Measurements (3) 
Characteristics of signals, basic transducer elements, standards of m 
ments and calibrations, signal recording and processing, —à 
vibration instrumentation, vibration exciters, vibration testing 5 
flow mechanical measurements. Prerequisite: EngS 270, ME j 


277 Physical Acoustics (3) 
= * h Bis rop 
Concepts of continuum mechanics and thermodynamics, —À p 
tion in real media, thermal viscous and relaxational attenuatio def 
electric crystals and ultrasonics, wave propagation in rigid an 
able porous media. Prerequisite: EngS 275. 


278 Psychological and Physiological Acoustics (3) odolos 
Auditory system and its response to sound, experimental n noise 
psychoacoustics, subjective response to sound, environment ndi 
its evaluation, criteria for the prediction of noise minaaa 
system response to noise. Prerequisite: approval of department- 


279 Human Factors in Engineering (3) 


Man-machine interface, effects of physical stress on hut 
performance, life support system, learning and conditio 
stress. 


ior 
man behav! 
ning of phys 


280 Special Topics in Acoustics (3) 
; " ic: ose! 
Current methods and problems in acoustics. Topics —€ 
areas as aerospace noise generation and control; — 
dures for acoustics measurements; and responses of ips a 
communities to noise. Prerequisite: approval of depar 


284 Numerical Methods in Engineering (3) 


The uses of computers in engineering and science; nU 

tion, integration and differentiation; least squares aD. 
application to data fitting; roots of polynomials; aic s; ri 
vector problems; solution of systems of linear Ta differential eqt 
ferential equations; introduction to solution of xin ue problems 
tions; applications to initial and two-point bound») 3 , 

engineering mechanics and other areas of engineer! 


proval of department. 


285 Finite Element Methods in Engineering Me a 
ough tbe 


Formulation of the finite element method throug? "io, 
principles for structural and continuum mechan” Mins t 
plane strain, three-dimensional elasticity, plate acting an 
tion, and potential flow. Techniques of ON a 
characteristic elemental matrices, computer pes ok 
element method. Prerequisite: approval of departm 


3) 
286 Analysis and Design of Thin-walled aped 
Statics of thin-walled beams and panels, Toe od thin-walled Stric 


s an in in the analysis and design of $ 
ers and skin e y d stiffene 


d structures; € 
E ng 
onsideration 


strength and stiffness of locally buckle s govern! 


of loads and safety factors; different € 
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of thin-walled Structures; critical evaluation of various structural design 
procedures. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


287 Automated Design of Complex Structures (3) 
Review of techniques for automated design including mathematical pro- 
gramming, fully stressed design, and optimality criteria: application of 
automated design techniques to stiffened and composite Shell-type struc- 
tures; multiple-load conditions and design constraints. Prerequisite: up- 
Proval of department. 


289 Special Topics in Theoretical and Applied Mechanics (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of department. 


298 Research (arr.) 
Basic research Projects as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 


300 Thesis Research ( 3-3) 


a 310 Aeroacoustics (3) 

c General theory of aerodynamic sound generation and propagation, Light- 
hill's formulation of jet noise, similarity laws, supersonic and subsonic jet 
noise, boundary layer noise, fan and compressor noise, helicopter noise, 
Sonic booms. Current problems in aeroacoustics. Prerequisite: EngS 275. 


311 Nonlinear Acoustics (3) 
Finite amplitude Waves and waves in Moving stratified media. Interaction 
between linear and nonlinear waves, wave Propagation through nonlinear 
Media, applications to transmission of sound through ducts with flow and 
absorbing walls. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


312 Theory of Random Vibration (3) 
Response of linear systems to stationary random inputs. Failures result- 
Ing from dynamic response. Response of space vehicle structures to in- 
tense noise fields, measurement, and application. Prerequisite: EngS 271, 
E ? 


£12. 


313 Structural Acoustic Interaction (3) 


Coupled response of structures to sound, system of infinite extent, system 
Of finite extent, sound radiation from structure, sound transmission through 
Structure. Panel response to turbulent boundary-layer excitation. Sound 
radiation from mechanically excited Structure vibration. Prerequisite: 
EngS 270, 312. 


98 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students Preparing for the Doctor of Science qualifying exami- 
Nation, May be repeated for credit. 


39 Dissertation Research (arr.) 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates, May be repeated for credit. 
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? Theory of Vibrations (3) 
amped and undamped natural vibrations, transient response and response 
armonic and periodic excitation, natural vibration of discrete and 
Continuous Systems; integral formulation of eigenvalue problems, response 
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by modal analysis, approximate methods, influence of secondary effe 
and constraints, damped systems. Prerequisite: approval of departme 


216 Structural Dynamics (3) . 
Methods of solving vibration problems: differential equation, Raylet 
Ritz finite element. Free and forced vibration of structural componen 

straight, curved, and thin-walled beams; plates and shells; sandwich R 
struction. Vibration of built-up structures. Structural wave motion, Wé 
motion in periodic structures. Prerequisite: ME 215. 


221 Intermediate Fluid Mechanics (3) 


The continuum, kinematics of fluids; stress te 
tensor; fundamental equations of the flow of vi 
Laplace’s equations; source, sink, and doublet; vor 
rem and the flow field of a vortex; spherical and C 
methods of singularity distributions, complex-varla 
flow of viscous incompressible fluids; boundary-layer co 
site; approval of department. 


train and rat 
ress} 
t-Savart thi 


222 Applied Fluid Dynamics (3) 
Subsonic lifting line wing theory, direct and in 
surface theory; singularity method for wing-body com 
theory; effects of camber and twist distribution; transo! 
of wing sweep, area ruling concept; supersonic linearize 
similarity rules. Prerequisite: ME 221 or equivalent. 


227 Viscous Flow (3) 
Exact solution of Navier-Stokes equations; the 
approximations, laminar boundary-layer theory ® 
solution, stability ot laminar flows; Reynolds theory 
applications to internal and external flows, tur ulent 5° 
ory; applications to heat-transfer problems; flow separation. 


ApSc 213; ME 221 or equivalent. 


235 Compressible Flow (3) 
Thermodynamics and physical properties of gases eor 
of a compressible inviscid fluid, small perturbation i 
Mach number and thickness parameters, secon py 
of entropy in supersonic flow, shock wave int r 
formation, Kármán Tsien and other 
flow theory, method of characteristics, rotat 
requisite: ApSc 213; ME 221 or equivalent. 


237 Energetics of Fluid Flow I (3) combustion. N 


amics © lications 
entat 


induction 
nd 


Energy transformations in fluid flows. Gasdyné 
thrust augm 


uniform flow, mixing. Mechanisms of flow : 
pumping, propulsion in water, alf, and spaces 
Prerequisite: approval of department. 


238 Energetics of Fluid Flow Il (3) 


Wave processes and the! 
pressure exchange; energy equ 

air and marine propulsion. Topics 
flow induction, thrust generation, 8 
Prerequisites: ME 237 or equivalent. 
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8 Seminar: Aircraft Design I (3) 
Designing an aircraft to specifications. Regulatory requirements, state-of- 
the-art limitations, computer-aided design, integration of aircraft compo- 
nents, economic considerations, and iterations to final configuration to ob- 
tain specified mission profile. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


0 Aerodynamics of Flight Vehicles (3) 
Aerodynamic loads on flight vehicles, interference effects, application of 
aerodynamic theory to aircraft design, studies of aircraft dynamics and 
performance. Prerequisite: ME 222 or equivalent. 


1 VTOL Aircraft Technology (3) 
Fundamental principles of VTOL aircraft; hovering performance based 
on momentum theory; analysis of jet-induced interference effects; transi- 
tion aerodynamics; theoretical stability and control and correlation with 
flight data; ground-effect theory and experiment; handling qualities cri- 
teria; elements of instrument approach and landing problem. Prerequi- 
site: approval of department. 


73 Principles of Automatic Flight Control (3) 


Design of aeronautical instrumentation and feedback controls; mathema- 
tical models of sensors, controllers, and actuators; theory of feedback con- 
trol, stability, accuracy, and speed of response; equalization effects of non- 
linearities and noise. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


74 Principles of Flight Guidance (3) 
Guidance requirements for atmospheric flight; implementation of guidance 
systems using inertial and radio techniques in conjunction with automatic 
data processing. Prerequisite: ME 273. 


) 

75 Stability and Control of Vehicles (3) 
Derivation of equations of motion, Euler transformations and direction 
cosines, stability derivatives and linearization of equations of motion, sta- 
bility of linear systems with application to longitudinal and lateral dynam- 
ics, Laplace transform techniques and frequency response analysis. Pre- 
requisite: approval of department. 


) 

76 Mechanics of Space Flight (3) 
First- and second-order Hamilton-Jacobi perturbation theory applied to 
artificial satellites, von Zeipel's methods, special and general perturbation 
theories for third-body perturbations. Differential correction of orbits by 
Weighted least squares and minimum variance techniques. Comparison 
Of various filtering techniques as applied to orbit determination and other 
Space flight parameter estimation. Prerequisite: approval of department. 


119 Special Topics in Flight Sciences (3) 
Current problems and methods in high angle of attack stability and con- 
trol. Nonlinear aerodynamics in the angle of attack region above the stall. 
Mfluence of aircraft design and nonlinear aerodynamic parameters on the 
Poststall stability and control of aircraft. Employment of current experi- 
Mental techniques and development of equations pertaining to developed 
Spin and recovery characteristics. Prerequisite: ME 275 or approval of 
Partment. 


Intermediate Thermodynamics (3) 


ti *rmodynamic systems; Gibbs equation; potentials, thermodynamic rela- 
Onships, equilibrium and stability. Statistical thermodynamics; probability 
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and macrostates; properties of perfect gases, mixtures 


and cry 


Elements of kinetic theory and its application to transport «ee 
Introduction to relativistic thermodynamics. Application to chemica 


tions, thermal radiation, magnetic, electric and solid systems. 


approval of department. 


Nonequilibrium Thermodynamics (3) 
Molecular theories of gases; thermodynamic properties 
tegro-differential equation, the H-theorem and entrophy 
and potentials; the equation of change and velocity 

equilibrium; transport properties. Field theory. 


Gibbs equations. Variational principles. Application to transport 


in engineering systems. Prerequisite: ME 280. 

290 Kinetic Theory of Gases (3) 
particles; relation of kinetic theor 
tion of molecular velocities; Boltzmann H theorem. 
tions, free paths, collision rates, scattering coefficients. 
diffusion, viscosity, heat conduction; imperfect gases; 
low density. Prerequisite: ME 280. 

297 Special Topics in Fluid Mechanics (3) 
Prerequisite: approval of department. 


298 Research (arr.) 
Research as arranged. May be repeated for credit. 


300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


398 Advanced Reading and Research (arr.) 


Limited to students preparing for the Doctor of Science 
ination. May be repeated for credit. 


399 Dissertation Research (arr.) 


g f 
Limited to Doctor of Science candidates. May be repeated 


English 


n 
Chairman: J.P. Reesing, Jr., Professor of English; Stuart 407, Telepho 
minimum 
41. Those 


Before students are registered in Engl 10, they are tested in the ! 
of vocabulary, spelling, grammar, standard usage, and writing SKI! 
who show marked superiority may be exempted from one or 
English Composition course; those who are inadequately prepar 
given permission to register for Engl 9 on campus. Engl 9 or 10 
other courses in English. 


ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


20 Intensive Basic English 


Meets 20 hours per week. The objectives O 
the ability to use basic grammatical structur 


f the course 
es à 
introduce increasingly complex structures: f 

enlarge vocabulary through the use of spec! 2e 
introduce the student to unadapted reading 


ed d rereauisit to 


Prerequ 


and Boltzmann 
z; equations of 
distribution OU 
Constitutive, balance, 


proc 


qualifying €* 


or credit. 


e 676-618 


essent 
stude 

halves o! 
1 10 vill 


to build read d ms 
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Papers; to focus on writing sentences in order to familiarize the student 
with the cultures of the English-speaking peoples; and to foster multi- 
cultural sharing among international students. 


30 Intensive Lower-Intermediate English 
Meets 20 hours per week. The objectives of the course are to increase 
the ability to use complex grammatical structures; to develop writing 
ability through the paragraph level and to improve reading skills; to 
enlarge vocabulary further and to encourage oral expression through 
practical conversation and laboratory exercises. 


40 Intensive Higher-Intermediate English 

Meets 20 hours per week. The objectives of the course are to provide a 
comprehensive review of grammatical structure, including the clause 
level; to enlarge vocabulary further through use of unadapted reading 
material; to increase reading speed and comprehension; to encourage 
oral expression of ideas encountered in the student's reading material. 
The course also includes instruction in composition which focuses on 
outlining and techniques of exposition. 


? Semi-Intensive Higher-Intermediate English 


Meets 15 hours per week. The objectives of the course are the same as 
for EFL 40. Students enrolled in EFL 45 may—with the authorization 
of the Admissions office of the school to which they are applying—take 
one undergraduate or graduate course concurrently with English. 


50 Advanced English 

Meets 4 hours per week. An advanced-level composition course for stu- 
dents showing a high level of academic proficiency in English. The aim 
of the course is to develop writing skills and to foster an understanding 
of technical writing. The course requires a writing assignment each week 
and a 10- to 20-page research paper. For the latter project, the student 
is introduced to library research methods, The course meets 4 class hours 
Per week and also involves extensive individual counseling outside the 
Classroom. Students completing this course with a passing grade may 
enroll in English 11 or 12, the regular second-semester freshman com- 
Position courses. Three semester hours of academic credit. 


COMPOSITION 


9 English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 

(Campus Course) 

Intensive grammar and composition course for students inadequately pre- 

Pared for Engl 10. Detailed instruction, drill, and exercises in basic 

Structure and writing paragraphs; also includes content covered in Engl 

10. In addition, a noncredit reading course, given by the Reading Center, 

'S required for students whose test scores show a reading deficiency. Engl 
meets five hours per week and carries three semesters hours of credit; 
© reading course meets an additional three hours per week for a maximum 

9f 10 weeks. Fees: tuition, $315; special fee, $25. 


lo English Composition: Language as Communication (3) 


Study and practice of expository techniques; emphasis on the rhetorical 
complexities of unity, development, organization, and coherence, by analy- 
ŝis of selected current prose; library research procedure. 


ee 
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11 English Composition: Language and the Arts and Sciences (3) 
Study and practice of expository and argumentative techniques; ne 
on the rhetorical complexities of the sentence and diction, and on oa 
thought, by analysis of selected readings on the nature of language 4 
the arts and sciences. Prerequisi Engl 9 or 10. 


20 The Writing of Reports (3) T 
Theory and practice in the writing of technical reports. Prerequis 
Engl 9 or 10 and 11. 


HUMANITIES 


43-44 Classical Humanities (3—3) 
Interdisciplinary study of the origins of Weste 
intensive class discussion of selections from the Bible and i 
semester from the following authors: Homer, Hesiod, Arifa LU 
Aristotle, Aeschylus, Euripides, Sophocles, Herodotus, Thucydi Ed | 
tius, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, Polybius, St. Augustine. Ponts. 
tures on the major intellectual, artistic, economic, and social movemen™ 


rn thought. Reading | 
of five works € 


45-46 Humanities in the Modern World (3-3) TM 
Interdisciplinary study of modern Western thought from the — d 
to the 20th century. Reading and intensive class discussion O í 
each semester from the following authors: Machiavelli, Àà 
Rousseau, Goethe, Tolstoy, J.S. Mill, Zola, Nietzsche, Kierkegr?" : 
Kafka, Koestler, T.S. Eliot. Background lectures 02 the maj 
tual, artistic, economic, and social movements. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


4&5 at e i v 
51-52 Introduction to English Literature (3-3) heir historical conte 


Representative works by major authors studied in o various types a 
discussion of recurrent themes, and introduction 
forms of imaginative literature. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 
71-72 Introduction to American Literature (3-3) 


Historical survey. Engl 71: From beginnings 
72: From the Civil War to [ nt. 


to the Civil War. Er 


175 Special Topics in American Literature (3) 


Environmental Health* Y aE 
^ P" School Y 


ite 
, , k TTS an, Gradu: 

For further information call David A. Rowley, Assistant De 
Arts and Sciences, Telephone 676-6210 


2 


mental Health (3) : 
d methodology of € 


201 Introduction to Epidemiology and Environ ‘ 
o health and dise: 


j fasts an 
Open to qualified graduate students. Princip 2 ^ 
demiology and biostatistics. Ecological approa 
including parasitology and mycology. 


i 2 
rts/ Mi 
= f Arts/^ 

rams of the — Dis Grad 


jurisdictior 


^ E re " rog 
* These courses are included in certain interdepartme ntal pr xa mic 
: mus " P e acade 
of Science in Special Studies degree which is under the a 


School of Arts and Sciences. 
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231 Venereal Disease in the Community (3) 
A survey course to develop an understanding of venereal disease problems. 
Etiology, clinical manifestations, diagnosis, prevention, and control. For 
Parents, school teachers, health Personnel, and other educators. 


240 Environmental Impact Statement Procedures and Environmental 
Law (3) 
The rationale for environmental impact Statements from the viewpoint 
of the nature and origins of the environmental crisis. Government agen- 
cies responsible for environmental impact statements, Current statutes and 
regulations pertaining to the environment. 


254 Human Ecology (3) 
Ecology—man within the framework of reference —physical and cultural 
anthropology, geography, sociology, urban planning, public health, and 
public administration. 


256 Introduction to Environmental Health (3) 
Organizations, functions, current practices, and regulations at all levels to 
control the environment. Economic impact upon society and industry in 
carrying out control and preventive practices. 


270 Industrial Hygiene (3) 

; Industrial health hazards: chemical exposure to toxic dusts, metallic 
fumes and vapors, gases, and organic compounds; physical hazards such 
as high and low temperature biological effects, radiation (electromagnetic, 
ultraviolet, ionizing), illumination, sound, pressure, and particulate pol- 
lution; prevention and control of industrial health hazards. 


293 Public Health and hool Health Methods and Activities (3) 


Relationship between public health and school health. The purpose of the 
Course is to aid the teacher in Presenting information in the classroom 
Setting. 


301 Applied Epidemiology and Environmental Health (3) 


Lectures, seminars, and case studies. Epidemiological solutions to health 
Problems of the community. 


E CE. O'Rear, Professor of Forensic Sciences, Samson Hall, Telephone 
- Or 676.7319 

) 2 

l Forensic Serology (3) 


Fundamental analysis of blood and other biological materials. Specific 
Procedures and techniques used in forensic serology—from presumptive 
tests to blood enzyme classifications. 


2 Instrumental Analysis (3) 


"rinciples and application of various instrumental methods to the exam- 


Nation of criminal evidence, including chromatographic and spectropho- 
Metric techniques and mass spectrometry. 
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203 Examination of Questioned Documents (3) i 
Theory and principles of handwriting and handprinting, duplica 
processes, paper manufacture and fiber analysis; studies of paper 
methods of examining questioned documents. 


204 Firearms and Tool-mark Identification (3) 
Methods for identifying firearms, cartridge casings, tool-marks, 
marks, and footprints. 


214 Forensic Psychiatry (3) ^ 
Introduction to the constructs of dynamic psychiatry, psychiatre 
ment, and the nomenclature of mental disorders. Consider itali 
pert testimony, direct examination, and cross-examination in hosp 
tion and criminal cases. 


220 Introduction to Forensic Science (3) 
Survey of the forensic physical sciences; qualifications an 
of expert witnesses and their court roles in criminal an 
operation and functioning of the forensic laboratory. 


d preparati 
d civil cà 


224 Introduction to Criminal Law (3) nd Le. 
(Formerly Introduction to Criminal Law, Procedure, Evidence, 4 
Methods) 


Principles of criminal law and procedure, preparation rein i 
of evidence, examination of witnesses, and methods of lega 


presentatic 


225 Advanced Criminal Evidence (3) 
Procedural rules affecting the collection and 
Emphasis on court opinions defining the rules of sear 
admissibility of evidence. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


sical evidenc 
um of piae seizure à 


227 Advanced Criminal Procedure (3) 
Decision to arrest, prosecutive discretion, bail, 
right to a speedy trial, discovery, plea bargaining 
tion procedures. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


ary hearing 


the prelimin -convic 


publicity, post 


228 Administration of Criminal Justice (3) 
Consideration and analysis of selected advanced pe 
tration of criminal justice. Emphasis on the role k^ 
sibilities of prosecutor and defense counsel and O 
in the law. Prerequisite: ForS 224. 


ms in the adminis 


: n 
sional respo 
rofes al trend 


oble 


d p 
development 


251 Moot Court (3) d be cross examine 
Students will prepare and present direct testimony hn setting. Class dis 
by an experienced trial attorney in simulated courtroo ry admissibility c 

cussions of problems, techniques. Lectures on discover?» 

scientific evidence, chain of custody, use of notes. 


254 Selected Topics in the Forensic Sciences (3) 
Current issues in research, investigation, and law. 


260 Introduction to Forensic Medicine (3) with emphasis On unde 


et 
Anatomy and physiology of the human body d unexpected deaths N 
standing the processes underlying traumatic an 
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countered in forensic pathology. Bone growth and repair as it relates 
to child abuse, structure and functions of the heart relating to sudden 
death, and anatomic area of the brain prone to hemorrhagic lesions 
following trauma. 


261 Introduction to Forensic Pathology (3) 
tii Terminology and scientific techniques used in medico-legal investigations, 
sudden or unexpected deaths, homicides, suicides, accidental deaths, and 
trauma. 


a 265 The Illicit Use of Drugs (3) 

? Chemical, pharmacological, toxicological, and pathological character- 
istics of commonly abused drugs, including ethanol, barbiturates, nar- 
cotics, stimulants, and hallucinogens. Primarily for M.A. in Sp.Std. degree 
Candidates; open to others with permission of instructor. 


266 Seminar: Modern Trends in Criminal Justice (3) 


Recent advances in criminal justice, Discussions incorporate several 
disciplines including science, law, management, social Sciences, and 
Psychology. 


i 269 Forensic Toxicology (3) 
Relevant underlying biological, Chemical, and pharmacological prin- 
ciples of forensic toxicology. 


295 Research (arr.) 


Open to qualified master’s degree students. Research on problems ap- 
Proved by the department chairman or academic advisor, under the 
Supervision of an appropriate staff member. Laboratory exercises in 
those methods in Principal use in crime laboratories. 


300 Thesis Research (3-3) 


y 


"d G.E. Mazzeo, Professor of Romance Languages; Monroe 429, Telephone 


ment Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced standing 
» Wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must take 
Ment examination before registration. Upon completion of the examination, 
“nt is made to the appropriate course. 


? First-year French (3-3) (Campus Course) 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given on c nple- 
tion of Fren 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversation, grammar, com- 
Position, readings. Oral practice in language laboratory. Laboratory fee, 
17.50 a semester. 


Second-year French (3-3) (Campus Course) 


A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given on completion 
Of Fren 4, Conversation, grammar review, composition, reading in modern 


tre " 
d by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 


i P —t— CUP nh 2 
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French prose. Oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: 
1-2. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


Geodesy* 


Program Advisor: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Cartography, Geodesy, | 
Oceanography, Building F, Telephone 676-7000 or 946-3557 


12 Plane Surveying (3) ci 
: ji 3 i er 
Basic plane surveying for cartographers and surveyors. Field cate 
as arranged. Prerequisite: Math 30 or equivalent mathematica 
ience. 


13 Higher Surveying (3) A 


Elements of geodetic and hydrographic surveying for cartograpwe. 
surveyors, Field exercises as arranged, Prerequisite: Geod 12 an 


17 Elementary Photogrammetry (3) 
Fundamentals of aerial photography, photogrammetric optics, hs; ste 
graphic processes; mathematics of vertical and tilted phowen n pre 
eoscopy and parallax; planning and executing the photogranen terrestri 
ect; radial triangulation methods; photomaps; oblique anD 
photography. Recommended prerequisite: Geod 12, Math 3%. 


and pho 


18 Intermediate Photogrammetry (3) 
Basic theory and practices. Stereoscopic plotting -— 
and computational methods for adjusting strips of t 
Method of least squares, statistics and transformations ap. 
grammetry. Prerequisite: Geod 17. 


106 Physical Science Data Analysis (3) eanographic dat 
Elementary analysis of cartographic, geodetic, and hne distribution: 
Basic concepts of probability, sample statistics, — related 
confidence intervals, estimation and tests of hypothest® a: 
graphic, geodetic, and oceanographic data. Prerequis^ 
either Cart 1-2 or Geod 150-151. 


110 Map Projections (3) 4 
Elementary theory of projections in cartography “y 
of the sphere and ellipsoid on plane, conical @ 
Prerequisite: Math 33. 


117 Analytic Photogrammetry (3) trix algebra, 
Analytic photogrammetry theory and practice: formulation for 
of least squares, image coordinate refinement, aiio space T€ 
photogrammetry, intersection, linearization of ed justment review, 
two- and three-photo relative orientation, strip 0j 
adjustment. Prerequisite: Math 32, Geod 18. 


119 Advanced Mathematical Photogrammetry o relative orientatme 
Mathematical treatment of resection, intersec eoformnatiod using ma 
error propagation, adjustment and coordinate tra 


methot 
analyti 
esection 


* Affiliated with the Department of Geography and Regional Science. 
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algebra. Derivation of colinearity equations and image coordinate cor- 
rections for frame, panoramic and strip photography. Prerequiste: 
Geod 17, Math 124 or equivalent experience. 


150 Geometric Geodesy (3) 


Principles and formulas basic to theoretical and applied geodesy. Primary 
emphasis on geometric methods. Prerequisite: Math 33. 


151 Physical Geodesy (3) 
Physical and celestial methods and application of geodesy. Prerequisite: 
Phys 1 or 3, Math 33. 

156 Geodetic Astronomy (3) 
Astronomic determination of longitude, time, azimuth, and latitude. Pre- 
requisite: Math 32, Geod 155 or comparable experience. 

158 Electronic Surveying and Navigation (3) 
An examination of the Principles and applications of techniques. Topics 
include: EM Wave propagation, system error identification and analysis, 
representative surveying systems, baseline radio navigation systems and 
long line calculations and transformation techniques. Prerequisite: Math 
32, Phys I, Cart I or Ocea 11. 

160 Adjustment Computations I (3) 
Basic adjustment theory. Prerequisite: Geod 150, Math 32, 124 (or 
equivalent experience). Stat 107 or permission of instructor. 

161 Adjustment Computations II (3) 
Topics in advanced adjustment theory. Applications to geodesy and 
Photogrammetry. Prerequisite: Geod 160. 

| ^ 

1-66 Space Techniques for Geodesy (3-3) 
Determination of the gravitational field, station positions and fundamental 
Physical constants. Basic celestial mechan '5, computing techniques and 
data analysis. Modern data acquisition systems. Prerequisite: Math 33, 
124, Geod 150, 151; or equivalent experience. 


Naphy and Regional Science 


% M. Gordon, Professor of Geography and Regional Science; 1-200, Tele- 

-6185 

51 Introduction to Geography (3) 
General survey of the systematic fields of human geography which play 
à role in the analysis and interpretation of man-environment relationships 
in both spatial and ecological contexts. 


3 Introduction to Economic Geography (3) 
Examination of the basic principles which determine the location of eco- 
nomic activities. 

> 

“7 Population and Settlement (3) 


Patterns of world Population; factors contributing to population pressures, 
Érowth, and migrations. 
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132 Resource Management and Conservation (3) 
Principles and practices in effective utilization of resources in the Un 
States and selected areas; public policies relating to conservation, env! 
mental systems, perception, and impact studies. 


133 Geography of Poverty and Hunger (3) 
Consideration of the locational aspects and correlates of poverty nm 
ger; rural and urban poverty regions; regional food budgets and ta 
programs concerned with the elimination of poverty and hunger. 


141 Urban Settlement (3) h 
. . * m . * P 9 e Ses w 
Distribution of urbanization on the surface of the earth; cat 
lead to urbanization; theories which can be used to analyze the 
of cities. 
145 Cultural Geography (3) 


Analysis of the relationships between culture 
on spatial and ecological considerations. 


and environment; empha 


146 Political Geography (3) 
Analysis of the interrelationships between the po 
the human and physical environment. 


litical community à 


148 Principles of Geography (3) meet s 
" Pena i o 
Study of geographic principles, technology and tools dilja of ge 
cific needs of teachers. Emphasis on the practical Orr roO 
graphic concepts and the use of source materials in the cla 


155 Middle East (3) 


. i ‘ iddle East. 
Survey of the cultural and physical regional patterns of the Mid 


161 Latin America (3) Itural phenome! 
Examination of spatial characteristics of physical and cultu 
in Middle and South America. 


164 Geography of China (3) 


e 3 f China. 
Survey of the cultural and physical regional patterns O 


208 New Perspectives in Geography (3) h. Selected topics i 
An overview of recent trends in geographic ressent. analysis, and envi 
clude diffusion processes, spatial behavior, locatio 
onmental perception. 

224 Seminar: Political Geography (3) À 
Examination of the polit factor in location theory 
nature of political territories. 

243 Seminar: Urban Geography (3) 


Functional processes affecting the evolv 
tial patterns of urban phenomena; emph 
havioral considerations, and impact of time. 


and analysis of th 


internal sp4 
factors, 9€ 


(ad logy and 
ing morphology ae 


asis on econo’ 


one 676-6190 


Chairman: F.R. Siegel, Professor of Geochemistry; Bell 3, Teleph 
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1-2 Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors (3-3) (Campus Course) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). Survey covering the principles 
of geology; emphasis on man's effect on the environment. Laboratory 
fee, $15 a semester. 


3 Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors (3) 


Nonlaboratory course for off-campus students only. Survey covering the 
principles of geology. 


4 Introductory Geology for Nonscience Majors (3) 


Geological periods, evolution of life on earth. Nonlaboratory course for 
off-campus students only. Prerequisite: Geol 1 or 3, or permission of 
instructor. 


5 Environmental Geology (3) (Campus Course) 


The relation of people and society to natural environment; population 
evolution and mineral resources; economic, legal, and political aspects. 
Laboratory fee, $15. 


14 Mineralogy and Petrology for Nonscience Majors (3) 
(Campus Course) 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours), field trips. Prerequisite: Geol 
1 or permission of instructor. 


e- 
. 105 Geological Hazards in Land-Use Planning (3) (Campus Course) 

An analysis of geological hazards and related factors that affect land-use 
planning. Field trip. Prerequisite: Geol 5 or 21, or permission of instruc- 
tor. Laboratory fee, $10. 


125 Marine Geology (3) (Campus Course) 
Lecture and map work. Principles of oceanography and submarine geol- 
Ogy; topography, crustal structure, sedimentary processes, and marine en- 
vironment. Prerequisite: Geol 1-2 or 21-22; or permission of instructor. 


14] Introductory Geochemistry (3) (Campus Course) 
Principles and theories on the abundance, relationships, and distribution 
of the elements in various rock and mineral species. Prerequisite or con- 
current registration: Geol 117 or equivalent; Chem 11-12; Math 30; Phys 
1 or 3; or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, $5. 


175 Hydrogeology (3) (Campus Course) 
The occurrence, storage, movement, quality, and problems of pollution of 
Subsurface water, and the hydrologic properties of water-bearing ma- 
terials. Prerequisite: Geol 111, 122; Math 31; Chem 11-12; or permission 
of instructor. 


Manic Languages _and Literatures 


———— T ———— MM. 


ih 
Man: C. Steiner, Associate Professor of German: Rice 408, Telephone 676-6195 


ag went Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced stand- 

'a Pla O wishes to continue in college the language begun in high School must 

i. «cement examination before registration. Upon completion of the exami- 
‘8nment is made to the appropriate course. 
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1-2 First-year German (3-3) (Campus Course) 
Fundamental concepts of German culture; essentials of German ae 
and basic vocabulary; reading of easy prose and capiet ne. : 
oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite to Germ 2: Ger 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


3-4 Second-year German (3-3) (Campus Course) 
Introduction to German civilization, selections from modern Ger 
prose, continuation and review of German structure, conversation i 
simple composition. Aural-oral practice in language laboratory. Pre 
quisite to Germ 3: Germ 1-2 or equivalent. Prerequisite to Germ 
Germ 3. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


Health Care Administration 


" ; lepho 
Chairman: L. Gintzig, Professor of Hospital Administration; Binney 21, wkd 


676-6220 
153 Survey of Health Care Organization (3) 
Introduction to the organization and delivery of health 


the U.S. Emphasis on the structural features of and the 
able to the health care system. 


care services 
resources ava 


Introduction to the structure and management of co eimi 
hospitals; emphasis on the organization of hospital depa 
the functions of the department manager. 


202 Introduction to Health Care Systems (3) Introducto 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 bo d care Sy: 
description and analysis of the American health and f. research, 
tems. Organization, characteristics, and relationships ncing mechanism: 
nology, manpower, public and private delivery, and finan ministration an 
Survey of major disease problems and their impact on à 


planning. Medical terminology. 


203 Organization and Management of Health Car s). History an 

Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory (2 - care. Function 
current character of institutional providers of — types of healt 
organizational structure, and interrelationships of xt on of institutiona 
care facilities. Institutional ethics; statistics. Regulati 


providers. 


205 Hospital Administrative Practices (3) d 
(2 hours). 


Lecture and discussion (2 hours), laboratory :aical, SUP ; 
management and interrelationships of hospital, pes ‘systems. Hospita 
ministrative departments. Analyses of procedures "Requirements o LL 
personnel administration. Administrative ethics. requisite: A 203. 
Joint Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals. Pre 


e Institutions (3) 


Organization 
ort, and ad 


esource anal- 


209 Health Resources Management (3) 
f health can 


Lecture (2 hours), laboratory (2 hours). ic 
ysis, financial management, and health economi 


Introduction to ri 
s/statistics O 
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institutions, Estimates of health services demand and resource require- 
ments. Preparation of budgets, financial statements and reports. Financial 
analysis. Public and private health insurance. Management of medical 
facilities and material. Regulation and containment of costs. Safeguard- 
ing hospital assets, 
250 Delivery of Mental Health Services (3) 

Study of the Organizations and systems for the delivery of mental health 
Services; emphasis on administration, management and financial support of 
treatment and rehabilitation facilities. 


brew ok 
o 


Aman: J.E. Ziolkowski, Associate Professor of Classics; T-23, Telephone 676- 


nelcement Examination: A student who has not been granted advanced standing 
Who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high school must take 
ement examination before registration. Upon completion of the examination, 
, "ment is made to the appropriate course. 


in 
21-22 Beginning Hebrew (3-3) (Campus Course) 


Grammatical essentials of the language; readings selected from classical 
and modern texts; basic audio-lingual drills for comprehension and ex- 


Pression. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 


n) : : 
n3-24 Intermediate Hebrew (3- 3) (Campus Course) 
Intensive readings and text analysis, with opportunities to develop basic 
skills. Materials range from Israeli newspapers and scholarly journals 
to liturgical poetry and rabbinic narratives. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per 


Man: Peter P, Hill, Professor of History; Lisner 503-F, Telephone 676-6761 
A 


Re Accessibility: Al] second-group courses are open to students without His- 
ürse prerequisite. 
40 European Civilization in Its World Context (3-3) 
Hist 39: political, social, economic, and cultural history to early modern 
era. Hist 40: from early modern era to present, 
ly z 1 à 
72 Introduction to American History (3-3) 


Hist 71: political, social, economic, and cultural forces of the United 
States in their world setting from the beginning to 1876. Hist 72: from 
1876 to present. 


32 History of Germany (3-3) 


Politica], Social, and cultural development. Hist 131: from mid-17th cen- 
tury to Bismarck. Hist 132: from William II to present. 


l 


Uis 
tered by the Department of Classics 
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138 History of World Communism (3) 


' r , r en 
The international communist movement from " 


its beginning to the pre 


145 Imperial Russia (3) 
From the reign of Peter the Great to World War I. 


146 Soviet Russia (3) 
The Russian Revolution and Soviet rule to the present. 


149-50 European Diplomatic History (3-3) a 
Emphasis on policies and actions of the great powers and their E d 
Issues of war and peace, international crises, nationalism, lie. - 
sions. Hist 149: 1812 to 1890. Hist 150: sincé 1890. Students W Europ: 
credit for Hist 150 cannot receive credit for Hist 157 20th-century 


an Diplomatic History. 


163-64 History of Latin America (3-3) : n the Ne 
Hist 163: analysis of Spanish and Portuguese imperialism works a 
World, 1492-1820. Readings in sources and standard secon ary h to Lati 
diovisual materials, field trips. Hist 164: a proble 
America, 1820 to the present; thematic emphasis On ! 
ratism, liberalism, caudilloism, mo rnization, populis 
181-82 U.S. Diplomatic History (3-3) n Revolutior 
American foreign relations from the era of the American 
Hist 181: to 1898. Hist 182: 20th century. 


195-96 History of East Asia (3-3) z 
Civilizations of China and Japan; emphasis on institution? 
Hist 195: beginnings to about 1800. Hist 196: from eve 
era to present. 


201 History and Historians (3) 
Historiography and historical method for gra 
discussion on major trends in history; selectio 
literature. Students who receive credit for Hi: 
for Hist 199 Proseminar: Readings for the History 


duate 


Human Kinetics and Leisure vidi 
sure Studies; K-20, Te 


Chairman: J.L. Breen, Professor of Human Kinetics and Lei 
phone 676-6280 
Centers (3) 


101 Physical Education and Sports in Human Resource ms in schools 8 
Development of physical education and sports progra 
play settings. Includes philosophy and curriculum. iake R 

105 Introduction to Adaptive Physical Education and The 

reation (3) 

Philosophy, methods, and concepts relating to rec 

physical education for the ill, aged, and disabled 

planning, leadership, and adaptations of activities 

cludes field visitation and analysis of activities. 
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19 Creative Dance for Children (3) 
Dance as an expressive art medium for children; concepts, principles, 
methods, and materials. Emphasis given to dance in elementary educa- 
tion with consideration for special education. 


84 Workshop (1 to 3) 


(Formerly Workshop in Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies) 
May be repeated for credit with permission of advisor. 


102 Conceptual Basis of Motor Learning (3) 


Variables of perceptual motor learning and performance; theories, con- 
cepts, and models of learning related to the development of motor skills. 


05 Perceptual-Motor Programs (3) 
(Formerly Perceptual-Motor Problems: Diagnostic Therapeutic Techniques) 
Programs of perceptual-motor therapy; their basic assumptions and diagnos- 
tic-therapeutic techniques. 


232 Current Issues in Elementary School Physical Education (3) 
Current philosophy, trends, and research; implications for curriculum, in- 
struction, evaluation. 


239 Urban Recreation for Special Populations (3) 
Development of recreation for the disabled, impaired, and handicapped 
using the Baltimore ishington areas as the urban problem setting; de- 


velopment of competencies in community organization, communications, 


consultation, group dynamics, and interpersonal relations; program de- 
velopment and evaluation. 


240 Physical Education for the Handicapped (3) 
\ Adaptive physical education for handicapped populations; development of 
a competencies in diagnostic-prescriptive teaching, program design and 


evaluation, consultation, and communications. 


244 Therapeutic Recreation Practice (3) 
Professional competencies for delivery of therapeutic recreation services to 
the handicapped populations in clinically oriented settings. Emphasis on 
client assessment activity analysis, treatment programming and evaluation 
and relationship of therapeutic recreation to total rehabilitation goals. 


le 250 Administration of Tourism Services (3) 
Planning and organization of a comprehensive system of tourism services 
utilizing educational, cultural, and recreational resources; emphasis on pub- 
lic relations, personnel administration and supervision, systems analysis, 
s, fiscal management, and managerial accountability. 


2 a ae 
à 56 Sports Medicine and Rehabilitation (3) 
Theory and practice of therapeutic exercise and recreation as applied to 
: the rehabilitation of the handicapped; injuries; preventive, adapted and 
ive remedial concepts; research in area of general rehabilitation practice; pro- 
aU fessional roles as related to ancillary medical focus. 


In %0 
Tourism Development (3) 
Theoretical and practical framework for evaluating development models 


rere TECTUM dm 
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using case studies which highlight existing organizational structures, 
cision-making systems, and implementation procedures. 


280 Advanced Workshop (1 to 3) 


Emphasis on contemporary issues and problems; development of — 
professional competencies. May be repeated for credit with permissio: 
advisor. 


283 Practicum (3 to 6) 


Field work, internship and/or instructional practice, including confere 
and/or seminar. May be repeated once for credit with permissio 
advisor. 


297 Advanced Topical Studies (3 to 6) 


- studen 
Independent research and study pertinent to the needs of the LERA 
Prerequisite: Educ 295 or permission of instructor. May be rep 
once for credit with permission of the adv 


Italian* 


| elephone 
Chairman: G.E. Mazzeo, Professor of Romance Languages; Monroe 429, T 

676-6330 
anced standing 
| must take à 
as- 


Placement Examinati A student who has not been granted adv 
and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high schoo 
placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the exa 
signment is made to the appropriate course. 


mination, 


1-2 First-year Italian (3-3) (Campus Course) D on com] 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University give grammar, 
pletion of Ital 2. For beginners. Pronunciation, conversations oratory 
composition, readings. Oral practice in language laboratory. 
fee, $17.50 a semester. 


3-4 Second-year Italian (3-3) (Campus Course) 


A year course; credit toward a degree at this University EP 
tion of Ital 4. Conversation, grammar review, compre 
modern Italian prose, introduction to Italian dei 
language laboratory. Prerequisite: Ital 1-2. Laborat 
semester. 


fee, 


Journalism ar 
——————— — Tele- 


1E, 
sm: Stuart 30 
Chairman: Philip Robbins, Associate Professor of Journalism; 

phone 676-6225 


116 Magazine Layout and Design (3) letters, house organs, 
Layout, typography, and design for magazines, news and industry: 


and similar publications for associations, institutions, 


"T : res. 
* Administered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatu 
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145 Principles and Problems of Public Relations (3) 
Principles, problems, and ethics of public relations for government agen- 
cies, commercial establishments, educational and other public institutions, 
Case histories of successful programs. 


W Enforcement Program 
~ - 


d 
lty Advisor: John H. McCalla, College of General Studies: Building F, Room 14, 


Phone 676-7016 


30 Introduction to Law Enforcement (3) 
Survey of law enforcement: role of police officers; legal aspects; evidence; 
court procedures; investigation and crime prevention. 


31 Introduction to Criminal Justice System (3) 
Survey of components of the criminal justice system; the police, prose- 
cution, defense, courts and corrections. 


32 Police Organization and Administration I (3) 
Introduction to Police organization and administration. Discussion of 
organization, inspection, training, and the operational services of police 
departments. 


40 Introduction to Industrial Security (3) 
Survey of industrial security in the world of commerce. Discussion of the 
policies, functions, authority and limitations of industrial security person- 
nel. 


41 Physical Security (3) 
Discussion of physical security Policies and procedures in the collection, 
processing, manufacturing or treatment, storage, transportation and sale 
of products, 


121 Survey of Forensic Science I (3) 
Physical evidence in criminal cases: theory, principles, procedures, and 
techniques of examination of explosives, firearms and projectiles, tools, 
toolmarks, metallurgy, tire treads, shoeprints, footwear, fingerprint, voice- 
Print, polygraph, soils, plants, minerals, and plastics. 


122 Survey of Forensic Science II (3) 
Physical evidence in criminal cases continued: theory, principles, proce- 
dures, and techniques of examination of paints, pigments, wood, glass, 
questioned documents, body fluids, hairs, fibers, arson, toxicology, nar- 
Cotics, medicolegal evidence, and photography. 


123 Criminal Investigation (3) 
In-depth analysis and discussion of investigative procedures in criminal 
Cases: interviews and interrogation; surveillance and sources of informa- 
lion; investigation of crimes of violence and fraud emphasizing case-study 
àpproach. 


31 Police Organization and Administration II (3) 


Analysis of organizational structures in small, medium, and metropolitan 
SiZe police agencies: Purpose, functions, and divisions of responsibilities; 
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organizational communication factors. Administrative factors a d 
police agencies in relationships with local governmental authorities, ag 
cies, and community groups. 


141 Criminal Evidence for Police (3) > 
Comprehensive analysis of the various forms of criminal evidence wit 
emphasis on judicial requirements for the presentation in court of criminé 
evidence in cases. 

142 Criminal Law and Procedure (3) E 
Analysis of processes and procedures of investigation, indictment, adjudi 
cation, sentencing and conviction, and correctional procedures. 


151 Criminal Law in the District of Columbia (3) pia: 
Comprehensive analysis of the criminal laws of the District of — 
judicial interpretations and application of court decisions to law ¢ 
ment practices and procedures. 


152 Criminal Law in Maryland (3) bad: 
Comprehensive analysis of the criminal laws of the State of P ce 
judicial interpretations and application of court decisions to law 
ment practices and procedures. 


153 Criminal Law in Virginia (3) 
Comprehensive analysis of the criminal laws in the cm, 
Virginia: judicial interpretations and application of court decis! 


ealth of 
to law 


enforcement practices and procedures. 


160 Presentation of Testimony (3) f evidence 
Witness testimony in criminal cases presented in court: — types of 
(competency, materiality, relevancy); admissibility of —— witness pro 
witnesses and depths of testimony; and judicial conduct O 
cedures. 


162 White Collar Crime (3) 


Discussion and analysis of the methods, forms, types o 
techniques of crimes of fraud, extortion, and intimidation pe 
pilferage, securities, consumers, computers, insurance, 
ruptcy. 


163 Police and Community Relations (3) 


164 Evidence Photography (3) 
Theories, principles, practices and procedures 1 f crim 
raphy in the enforcement of law, investigation © 
ting scenes and information. 

165 Organized Crime (3) 

Survey and analysis of the origins, organiza 
actions of organized crime; governmental ef 
tions of organized crime recognizable by unifo 


180 Law of Arrest, Search and Seizure (3) 


Intensive discussion and analysis of the laws of fficers; 
as they affect the private citizenry and police 0 


+ use of photos- 
nvolved is d document- 


functions and 


tional genet we indica- 
fforts to com fficers. 


rmed police ome 


d seizure 
search ane ^^. 
arrest, in-depth examina 
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tion of court decisions (Miranda, etc.), Prerequisites: LEnf 142 and PSc 
115. 


anagement Science 
00 t HEX JÀ m nt mc: — a ———— — = 


timan: J.F. McCarthy, Jr., Associate Professor of Business Administration; 
ding G205, Telephone 676-7375 


118 Introduction to Information Processing (3) 


Basic principles, terminology, and methods of computer data processing. 
Introduction to the use of the computer as a tool through assignments 
illustrating typical problems encountered in business and government 
data processing. Assignments involve flow charting and computer pro- 
gramming in a higher level language (FORTRAN) and are run on the 
SGBA computer with the School’s computer terminals. Laboratory fee, 
$25 (applicable to off-campus locations having access to the University 
and SGBA computer centers), 


119 Computer Programming for Information Systems (3) 
COBOL programming for business and government data processing appli- 
cations. For students already familiar with basic computer concepts, flow 
charting, and programming. Emphasis on practical computer applications 
in accounting and management information systems. Prerequisite: Mgt 


118 or Stat 97, Laboratory fee, $25 (applicable to off-campus locations 
having access to the University and SGBA computer centers). 


120 Information Systems Development I (3) (Campus Course) 


Assessment of the systems concept and its relationship to organizational 
information decision-making and management. Concepts and techniques 
involved in the initial development of new or revised computer-based in- 
formation systems, *.£., Systems analysis and design phases. Prerequisite: 
Mgt 118, 119; or permission of instructor, Laboratory fee, $25, 


12] Information Systems Development II (3) (Campus Course) 
A further examination of the information systems development Process, 
including concepts and techniques for assessment, selection, introduction, 
Operation, and maintenance of a newly designed automated information 
System. Prerequisite: Mgt 120 or permission of instructor. Laboratory fee, 
$25. 


122 Special Studies in Information Systems (3) (Campus Course) 


An independent or £roup-study project in information systems develop- 
ment which may involve faculty-supervised research, a case-study project, 
or field experience as an intern systems analyst in a local public or private 
Organization. Prerequisite: Mgt 121 or permission of instructor. 


01 Advanced Administrative Management (3) 


Integrative approach to organizati 
Phy and theory as applied to all ty i insti . Evolu- 
lion of management thought, functions, practices, and contemporary issues. 


03 Mathematics for Management ( 3) 


Mathematical concepts employed in the solution of management prob- 
*ms. Applications of analytical geometry, functions, elements of calculus, 
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and linear algebra to optimization problems, Prerequisite: knowledge of 
gebra. 


204 Quantitative Factors in Administration (3) 
Survey of quantitative techniques in solution of management problem 
Potentials and limitations of mathematical models and proper ifi 
their application. Breakeven analysis, linear programming, € 
decision-making under uncertainty, queuing models, inventory models. 


207 Human Behavior in Organizations (3) i 
? 3 ^ " velop 
Individual, group, intergroup, and other human behavior and opt 
ment; application of behavioral science research to administration. + 
ing exercises and practical applications emphasized. Prerequisite: 
201 
p * 


208 Current Issues in Organizational Behavior (3) (Campus Course) 


" " . ation, ethics 
Study of behavioral factors relating to issues such as stone Pro 
interpersonal relations, organizational change, and similar problems. 
lems in behavioral science research. Prerequisite: Mgt 207. 


210 Behavioral Factors in the Process of Change (3) (Campus Course) 
of human 


Review of research, theory, and practice related to the process learnings 
change. Students are provided the opportunity to apply topt. media. 
in various settings, and to demonstrate competence in vario tice. 


4 ; , ; 2 rac 
This course emphasizes the relationship between theory and P 
Prerequisite: Mgt 207 or permission of instructor. 


212 Organizational Development: Concepts and Methods (3) 
Campus Course) d 
( : P : " A r ót concepts of or 
Primarily for doctoral students. Examination of differe f organizational 
ganizational structure, processes, and growth. Models o nitiating action 
change will be developed with a taxonomy of methods z : 207, 210; oF 
to further organizational development. Prerequisite: MB 
equivalent. 
j à d nih Course) 
213 Consultative Processes in Organizations (3) (Campus ctual practice as 
à . z L4 a 
Primarily for doctoral students. Examination through M one person or 
well as theory of the nature of the helping process. the consulting process 
group and another person or group. Dyn: mics ot nal and external con- 
will be explored as well as role differences in pA tionship will be fur- 
sultation. Development of skill in the helping rela 


thered. Prerequisite: Mgt 207, 210; or equivalent. 


225 Managerial Statistics I (3) ( 
Mathematics of probability and statistics and applic 
science and operations research. Topics include — 
iables, discrete and continuous probability distributio zl fgt 
theory, and point and interval estimation. Prerequisite: 
lent. 


o management 
andom var- 
sampling 
uiva- 


ation tO P 
e spaces, I 
moments, 
203 or eq 


statistics 


226 Managerial Statistics II (3) bá 
athemé lysis O 


dii ques m 
Applications of the theory and techniques e: methods, ànà 
Topics include hypothesis testing, nonpar niat 225. 
variance, regression and correlation. Prerequisite: 
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227 Mathematica] Programming: Techniques and Applications (3) 
Technical and applied considerations of linear Programming and related 
methods, Mathematical and computational aspects of linear programming. 
Formulation of linear Programming models. Studies of applications of 
linear Programming. Introduction to integer Programming, algorithms, 
and formulations. Prerequisite: Mgt 203 or equivalent. 


228 Techniques of Operations Research (3) 
Survey and introduction to contemporary operations research techniques, 
including nonlinear Programming, dynamic programming, inventory and 
queuing models and simulation, Applications of such methods as models 
of common Processes. Prerequisite: Mgt 225, 227. 


229 Seminar: Management Sciences and Operations Research (3) 
Advanced modeling exercises in applied operations research. Prerequisite: 
Mgt 228 or permission of instructor. 


230 Administratio of Research and Development (3) 
(Formerly BAd 220) 
Examination of technological, political, and economic factors affecting the 
R&D environment; operational aspects; management problems in military, 
governmental, and industria] organizations; project selection, resource allo- 
cation, personnel, planning and control, measurement and evaluation, 


232 International Research and Development (3) 
(Formerly BAd 222) 


Technological, Political, social, and economic factors affecting international 
R&D policy; problems in industrial, governmental, and international or- 
ganizations; world technological forecasting; resource allocation; techno- 
logy transfer. Prerequisite: Mgt 230 or permission of instructor. 


3-34 Technology Assessment Theory and Practice (3-3) 
(Formerly BAd 223—24) 
Mgt 233: the technology assessment concept. Methods for conducting as. 
sessments. Management of assessments, Evaluation of selected assessments. 
Mgt 234: planning and conducting a technology assessment. Prerequisite 
to Mgt 234: Mgt 233 or permission of instructor. 


239 Seminar: Administration of Research and Development (3) 

(Formerly BAd 229) 

Individual and, Or group in-depth research Projects dealing with various 
Phases of research and development management. Topic will vary each 
time the course is offered according to the emerging technology, current op- 
erational problems, and student interest. Prerequisite: six to nine semester 
hours of research and development management or permission of in- 
structor, 


iia 2 arii 
40 Survey of Information Technology (3) 
Management oriented survey of key areas in information technology, in- 
cluding hardware, software, systems development, EDP management, and 
the computing milieu. Laboratory fee, $25 (applicable to off-campus loca- 
tions having access to the University and SGBA "omputer centers). 


41 Management Information Systems Development and Application (3) 
Contemporary theories and practices in the development of management 
information Systems. Participation in the design of information Systems 
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specifications. The roles of both management and systems design per 
nel in the systems development process studied and evaluated. Impact 
management information systems upon the organization and its decisk 
making processes evaluated. Case studies. Prerequisite: an introduct 
course in information technology, or permission of instructor. 


242 Comparative Computer Systems (3) 
Characteristics and capacities of the range of information process! 
equipment in use today. Recent and prospective equipment and softw 
development. Selection of computers and related software and equipme 
Prerequisite: Mgt 241 or permission of instructor. 


243 Management of Information Technology (3) 
ie itat : : a 
Advanced course emphasizing principles, practices, and trends in the - 
agement of information technology. Case studies. Prerequisite: Mgt ^ 
242; or permission of instructor. 


244 Information Systems and Telecommunication (3) 


Principles of telecommunications; the applications of telecommunical 
for the transmission of data between computers, between pedit 
tween humans and computers. Telecommunications terminology; har ent 
and software considerations, legal and policy issues, recent developm up 
and calculations necessary for the specification and design of pas con 
cations systems. Laboratory fee, $25 (applicable to off-campus 10° 
having access to the University and SGBA computer centers). 


245 Data Base Management (3) 


and economic justification; evaluation criteria; standardization 
systems; impact of packaged data management systems; and a 
the current state-of-the-art in data base development. Stude 
come proficient in the use of an actual data base gum vm to 
Prerequisite: Mgt 119, 241. Laboratory fee, $25 en compute 
campus locations having access to the University and SGB 
centers). 


n ana b 
nts Wi 
ent system 


rse) 
246 Workshop in Data Base Management Systems (3) es s through 

Analysis and solution of complex business information pr». pment ol 

commercially available data base management systems; str . Stu; 

evaluation methodology, management of implementations 

dents will obtain “hands-on” experience with at least 

mercial systems, Prerequisite: Mgt 245. Laboratory fee, cations (3. 


li 
247 Higher Level Programming Languages for Business ApP 
(Campus Course) 
Use of major programming languages in business envin 
each language will include: syntax and semantics, €as® ^... 
and debugging, documentation standards and mainte languag 
business problem area and projected users, availability ations, con 
scale through mini-computers, typical business OPP story fee, $25. 
problems. Prerequisite: Mgt 118 or equivalent. bo 


248 Design of On-Line Information Systems (3) (Ca 


, x : ation O 
Introduction to the analysis, design and implement ats anal 
information systems. Topics will include: requirem 


ents. Topics foi 
learning, codint 
suitability fo 
mage on larg 
versio! 


onm 
of 
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Specifications, file design, man-machine dialog design, response time require- 
ments, user Psychology, human channel and buffer capacity. Prerequisites: 
Mgt 118 and 241 or equivalents. Laboratory fee, $25. 


249 Seminar: Information Technology (3) 
Current problemis in the design and implementation of computer suppor- 
ted systems; emphasis on current state-of-the-art through discussion with 
leading experts in the field and analysis of literature. Prerequisite: Mgt 
241, 242, 243; or permission of instructor. 


260 Introduction to General Systems and Cybernetics (3) 
Analysis of fundamental general systems and cybernetic concepts evolving 
in various branches of knowledge and academic disciplines, emphasizing 
their transcontextual and interdisciplinary nature, ¢.g., stability, equilibrium 
homeostasis, feedback, regulation, equifinality, self organization, Variety, 
uncertainty, redundancy, Paradox, first and second order cybernetics, and 
self reference, 


261 Fundamentals of General Management Systems and 
MSOC) (3) 


cybernetics viewpoint. Translation of GEMSOC research and theory into 
the world of Organizational behavior and management practice. Pre- 
requisite: Mgt 260. 


263 Case Studies and Field Research in GEMSOC (3) 


Investigations of existing organizational structures and ongoing manage- 
ment processes from a GEMSOC standpoint. Operational evaluations of 
firms and agencies, including intercontextual comparative studies. Pre. 
requisite: Mgt 261. 


264 GEMSOC Modeling and Simulation (3) 
(Formerly Organizational Dynamics Simulation and Metasystemic Model- 
ing) 
Literature review and current practice analysis; modeling and simulation ex- 
ercises, Continuous and discreet representations: system dynamics, set theo- 
ry, kinematic graphs, information theory. Prerequisite: Mgt 261, 263. 


30-81 


ary aspects 

on of the federal Bovern- 

f national resources (natural, hu- 

man, energy, controllership; determination of 

requirements; production; supply inanagement; and commu- 
nications, 


295 Research Methods (3) 


Research techniques, sources of information, array and analysis of data, 
interpretation and presentation of the findings. 


— 

bl 1 

o only to students in the Master of Science in Administration program at the Industria] 
the Armed Forces, 


o o 


Mathemati 


Chairman: T.P.G. Liverman, Professor of Mathematics; Library 719J, Teleph 
676-6235 


No Mathematics courses numbered 1 to 100 are available for college credit if ! 


student's previous training in mathematics meets the prerequisite for a higher nu 
bered course. 


Graduate credit may not be given for Mathematics courses numbered from 1 
to 200 without the permission of the Chairman of the Department. 
3 College Algebra (3) 
i , : ve 
Equivalent to the standard two years of high school algebra € å 
additional topics. Prerequisite: one year each of high school algebr 
high school geometry. 
6 Plane Trigonometry (3) h 
oe á igh $C 
Prerequisite: two years of high school algebra and one year of high 
geometry, or Math 3 (or concurrent registration). 
9 General Mathematics I (3) ia 
> : ic, 
For students electing Math 9 and 10 as a terminal sequence. rois 
Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometries, algebra, calculus. Pre 
two years of high school mathematics. 
10 General Mathematics II (3) 


Probability and statistics. The c mputers. Modern mathemat! Math 9. 
applications to the social sciences and humanities. Prerequisite: 


cal systems 


30 Precalculus (3) 


*31 Calculus of One Variable (3) dental 


nscen 
: 26; ] ^ : ntary trà i 
Differentiation and integration of algebraic and aih 30 or equivalent 
functions, with simple applications. Prerequisite: 


32 Calculus of Several Variables (3) ultiple integrals 
Techniques of integration, partial derivatives, and 
Prerequisite: Math 31. 


33 Calculus of Vector Functions (3) s, vector fields 


: vector 
us of x Math 32 


Infinite series, Taylor series, algebra and calcul isite: 
line integrals, Green's and Stokes' theorem. Prerequi 


*4] Calculus for Economists I (4) 


Differentiation and integration of algebraic and el 
functions; marginal analysis for functions of one Mat 
of one variable applied to economics. Prerequisite: 


ementary 
variable; 
h 30 or eq 


an ed dates 
* Math 30 may be waived as a prerequisite by examination on schedul 
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42 Calculus for Economists II (4) 


Elementary linear algebra with economics applications, including input- 
Output models; partial derivatives; multiple integrals; marginal analysis 
for functions of several variables: Optimization of functions of several 
variables applied to economics; infinite series. Prerequisite: Math 41. 


Notion of function, graph of function, and sequences; differential calculus 
of functions of one variable; exponential and logarithmic functions. New 
students must take à placement exan ation in algebra prior to registration. 


*52 Mathematics for the Social and Management Sciences H (3) 
Integral calculus of functions of one variable; functions of several vari- 
ables; partial derivatives, maxima and minima, Lagrange multipliers; 
tems of linear equations and inequalities; matrix algebra, determinants, ru- 
diments of linear programming. Prerequisite: Math 51. 


111 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists I (3) 
Linear differential equations, linear algebra, Fourier series and integral, 
nonlinear differentia] equations of the first order. Prerequisite: Math 32. 
112 Mathematics for Engineers and Physicists If (3) 
Ordinary differentia! equations, systems of differential equations, bound- 
ary-value problems. Partial differentia] equations. Prerequisite: Math 111, 
124 Introduction to Matrix Theory (3) 


Operations on matrices, linear e ersion, vector Spaces, 
characteristic roots and vectors, Hami Theorem. Systems of 
inear difference and differential €quations. Quadratic forms. Prerequi- 
site: Math 32 or Permission of instructor. 


134 Introduction to Boundary-value Problems (3) 
Prerequisite: Math 111 or 142, Theory of Differential Equations, 


139 Advanced Calculus I (3) 
Topology of Rn, continuous mappings, uniform convergence, and differen- 
tial mappings. Prerequisite: Math 33. 

140 Advanced Calculus II (3) 
Contraction maps, implicit functions and differential equation theorems, in- 
tegration theory, Prerequisite: Math 139 or equivalent. 

153 Introduction to Numerical Analysis (3) 


Introduction to fundamentals of numerical analysis using modern digital 
computers. Solution of linear systems and of ordinary differential equa- 
tions. Interpolation Polynomials. ]terative solution of nonlinear equa- 
tions. Simple quadrature techniques. Prerequisite: Math 33 or equivalent. 


n: George Steiner, Professor of Music; S-11, Telephone 676-6245 


Management Science students with a strong record in high school mathematics are ad- 
* Math 31, 32, and 124 instead of Math 51 and 52 
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3 Introduction to Musical Understanding (3) 


Introductory history of musical styles, related to listening; study of m 
materials and media. 


4 Survey of Music Literature (3) 


Introductory study of musical forms, structures, and textures; aural an 
sis of sclected literature. 


Oceanography* 


Program Advisor: Hyman Orlin, Professorial Lecturer in Cartography, Geodesy, * 
Oceanography, Building F, Telephone 676-7000 or 946-3557 


11 Navigation (3) 
Theory of navigation, charts, navigation aids, celestial navigation, 


board instruments. Prerequisite: college algebra, trigonometry, 
Engl 10. 


sh 
a 


101 Oceanography for Science Majors I (3) n 
Chemical and physical properties of the oceans; composition of n 
heat budget, distribution of variables, statics, dynamics, Water o 
general circulation of the oceans, underwater sound, and "-— 
of light. Laboratory and field trips as arranged. Prerequisite OT E 
rent registration: Math 31, Phys 1 or 3, or permission of instructor. 


102 Oceanography for Science Majors II (3) ^ d ma 
Physiography and characteristics of the sea floor, ocean basins Ew 
gins. Marine biology and ecology. Laboratory and field trips Bi ; 
Prerequisite or concurrent registration: Geol 1 or 3 or 21; 
permission of instructor. 


103-4 General Oceanography (3-3) 
Ocea 103: general circulation of the oceans; waves, tides, «a 
of sea water; history and methods. Ocea 104: topography ^ the 
of the ocean floor; life in the sea; and interrelationships indepe 
sciences. Field trips as arranged. Courses may be taken 


105 Elementary Geophysics (3) geodesy. aM 
Gravity geomagnetism, and seismology in cartography, 
oceanography. Prerequiste: Math 32, Phys 1 or 3. 


106 Physical Science Data Analysis (3) 
Elementary analysis of cartographic, geodetic, an 
Basic concepts of probability, sample statistics, eer 
confidence intervals, estimation and tests of hypothesis: 
graphic, geodetic, and oceanographic data. Prerequ! 
101-102. 


aphic dati 
.eanographic < 

: onilit distribution 

ene related to cart 

Math 30, Océ 


107 Introduction to Meteorology (3) -. meteorology, weatht 
: . . : c TU tio! 
An introduction to meteorology including syno pollu 
forecasting, general circulation of the atmosP 


Prerequisite: Math 30 


and alr 


* Affiliated with the Department of Geography and Regional Science. 
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110 Physical Oceanography (3) 
Physical properties of sca water, underwater sound, and propagation of 
light. Currents, heat budget, turbulence, and the general circulation and 
Water masses of oceans. Laboratory and field trips as arranged. Pre. 
requisite: Math 32, Ocea 101, Phys 1 or 3, or permission of instructor. 


111 Ocean Waves and Tides (3) 
Basic tidal theory; wind Waves, seiche, storm Surge, and tsunami; analy- 
ses and principles of prediction. Field trips as arranged. Prerequisite: 
Math 32, Ocea 101, or permission of instructor. 


112 Biological Oceanography (3) 
The study of life in the sea. Biogeography, description, systematics, 
characteristics of ecology of marine animal and plant groups. Primary 
productivity and organic food Cycles. Biological sampling procedures. 
Bioluminescence. Symbiotic relationships. Biodeterioration processes and 
pollution problems. Laboratory and field trips as arranged. Prerequisite: 
Ocea 102, BiSc 11. 


113 Marine Geophysics (3) 
Principles of marine geophysical measurements and interpretation. Pre- 
requisite: Ocea 105, Phys 1 or 3. 


114 Chemical Oceanography (3) 
Chemical processes in the marine environment, including composition of 
sea water, nutrients, natural composition and variation, carbonate cycle, 


and extraction. Prerequisite: Chem 12, Ocea 101. 


115 Geological Oceanography (3) 
Physiography of the sea floor and processes active in ocean basins and 
margins, Laboratory and field trips as arranged. Prerequisite: Ocea 102, 
105, Geol 1 or 3 or 21, or permission of instructor. 


120 Coastal Ecology (3) 


Coastal ecosystems and how they function; the impact of man's activities. 
Impact of specific topical activities, Prerequisite: Ocea 101, 102, or 103- 
4, or permission of instructor. 


122 The United States and the Oceans (3) 


Tracing the nation's involvements in marine affairs; the effect upon do- 
mestic policy regarding alternative Ocean uses. 


124 Introduction to the Law of the Sea (3) 


The changing role of the oceans in international relations: marine ac- 
tivities and ocean law, evolution of the law of the sea since 1960, analysis 


of major categories of ocean use. 


130 Fisheries Biology and Management (3) 


Examination of ocean and fresh water yields; emphasis on effect on pop- 
ulations fished, maximum and optimum yields, and how, for whom, and 


for what purpose fisheries are regulated. 


132 Environmental Influences on Marine Living Resources (3) 
The relations between living marine resources and the environment. 
limate conditions which determine oceanic conditions. The effect of 
fluctuations in environmental conditions on distribution and/or abundance 
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of resource species. Prerequisite: Ocea 101, 102 or Ocea 103-4 
equivalent experience. 


135 Oceanographic Instrumentation (3) 
Techniques and problems in making oceanographic measurements. Var 
sensors are discussed with respect to their characteristics, design and a 
cation, Ocean engineering related to measurement techniques are discus 
Prerequisite: Ocea 101—102, 105, Phys 1 or equivalent experience. 


Oral Biology 
Program Advisor: E.A. Caress, Assistant Dean of the Graduate School of Arts 4 
Sciences; Bacon 201, Telephone 676-6210 


The courses listed below are open only to students in the program of study leadi 
to the degree of Master of Science in Special Studies with a concentration nd S 
Biology. This degree program is offered by the Graduate School of Arts an Re 
ences in cooperation with the Army Institute of Dental Research at the Walter 
Army Medical Center (see page 85). 


207 Physical Diagnosis (1) 

208 Biochemistry (1) 

209 Pharmacology (1) 

210 Microbiology (2) 

211 Biostatistics and Research Methodology I (2) 
212 Biostatistics and Research Methodology II (1) 
213 Oral Pathology I (2) 

214 Oral Pathology II (2) 

215 Human Anatomy (1) 

216 Dental Materials (1) 


218 Perspectives in Clinical Human Nutrition (1) ; 
" r , - A P= in bas! E 
The object of this course is to cover recent advances in tal practice. 
nutrition which are relevant to current medical and me the types 
phasis will be placed on regulation of energy intake n the averag 


c 


ntered e ble to utiliz 


uation and treatme! 
m 


pathology associated with dietary imbalance encou 
patient population. It is anticipated that the student 
the concepts learned in this course for the clinical evà 
of nutritional problems encountered in patients. 


Pharmacology 


Chairman: H.G. Mandel, Professor of Pha 


3541 
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115 Drug Abuse Education (3) 
Psychological and sociological bases of drug abuse, Pharmacological and 
toxicological aspects of drug action on both the brain and peripheral 
organ systems; legal and societal implications of and reactions to drug 
abuse. Lectures and discussions on alcohol, narcotics, central nervous Sys- 
tem stimulants and depressants, marijuana and hallucinogenic and psy- 
chedelic drugs. 


215 Adolescent Drug Abuse (3) 
Primarily for teachers, counselors, Multidisciplinary 
lectures and discuss; 2 i nd Psychological 
effects of narcoti D a /OUS sys ; ants a js , al- 
cohol, and h ES; ps social factors lead- 
ing to adolescent drug - abuse; prevention, 
control, and treatment 


rman: R.H. Schlagel, Professor of Philosophy; Rice 61 1, Telephone 676-6266 


45 Introduction to Logic (3) 
Deduction, induction, and legal reasoning; emphasis on recognition of falla- 
cies and practical applications of logic. 

50 Introduction to Philosophy (3) 
Readings from major philosophers and study of philosophic positions 
from Plato to the present. 


193 Contemporary Philosophy: Phenomenological (3) 
The Phenomenological movement, including its development into German 
and French existentialism, and more recent phases. 


atcheressian, Associate Professor of Physics; Corcoran 103, Tele- 


X10 Introduction to Astronomy (3-3) (Campus Course) 


Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2 hours). Classical 

through modern astronomy with introduction to basic principles underlying 

astronomical systems and observations. Primarily for nonscience majors. 
boratory fee, $11 à semester. 


8 


l Foundations of Physics (4) (Campus Course) 
Lecture (2 hours), recitation (1 hour), laboratory (2 and one-half hours), 
evelopment of conceptual principles underlying modern physical know]- 
*dge; basics of mechanics, heat and electromagnetism, including the clas- 


eh rU Me mn 


Ecrit 
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sical concepts of energy, momentum, heat, temperature, entropy, ele 
and magnetic fields, optics. Prerequisite: two years of college prepara 
mathematics or concurrent registration in Math 6. Laboratory fee, 
2 Introduction to Modern Physics (4) (Campus Course) 
Topics focusing upon present understanding of the physical universe 
character of the atomic and subatomic worlds. Includes cole 
length and time in relativity theory, present understanding of gravita 
wave-particle duality, quantum theory, nuclei, subnuclear particles. 
requisite: Phys 1 or equivalent. Laboratory fee, $18. 
*3 Foundations of Physics (3) 


Same as Phys 1 without laboratory. 


14 Introduction to Modern Physics (3) 
Same as Phys 2 without laboratory. 


Political Science 


$ irs; C-6 
Chairman: B. Reich, Professor of Political Science and International Affairs; c- 
Telephone 676-6290 


js : 1 isite to 
Departmental prerequisite: PSc 1 and 2, or their equivalent, are pires 
second-group courses in political science and service-learning political science. 


1 Introduction to Comparative and International Politics (3) f 
tructures a 


Comparative and international political systems; emphasis on ideologies. 


processes of major foreign governments and the force of basic 1 
2 Introduction to American Politics and Government (3) 
Structure, powers, and processes of the American political syste 


3 Introduction to Political Behavior (3) (Campus Course) 
Study of political behavior, including the role of pa 
world, the sources of elite and mass political behavior, & 
and nature of political institutions. 1 (3) 

oa. ought 
105 Political Theory: Major Issues of Western Political — 
| s inas. 
Foundations of Western political thought—Plato to Aqu 


ught II (3) 
106 Political Theory: Major Issues of Western Political Thovs 


chiavelli 
: xs P isorder—Mac 
Theoretical roots of modern political order and diso 

Rousseau. 


110 American Political Thought (3) 


Political thought in the U.S. from colonial times t 
through major representative writings. 


tics in toda 
d the influent 


o the present as se 


111 State and Urban Politics (3) and policies 


s 3 cher le cesses, 
Comparative analysis of context, institutions, prO 


state and urban political systems. 


TS e enrolled in, oF pias 


* This course may not be taken by students who have completed, or ar 

enroll in Phys 1. are enrolled i 
t This course may not be taken by students who have completed, oF 

enroll in Phys 2. 


n, or plan 
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112 State and Urban Policy Problems (3) 


Selected issues in state and urban policy-making, with emphasis on urban 
and metropolitan settings. 


114 US, Constitutional Law and Politics I (3) 
Separation of powers, federal-state relationships, economic regulation. 
115 U.S, Constitutional Law 


and Politics II (3) 
Political and civil rights, 


116 The American Presidency (3) 


Examination of the Politics of presiden 
contemporary institution, the me 
Public policy, and the influ 


tial selection, the 
chanisms and processes 
ences of personality on performa 
117 Public Administration and 
Basic concepts in public 
on policy formulation 


authority of the 
for formulating 
nce. 


Bureaucratic Politics (3) 


administration; influence of bureaucratic politics 

and implementatio , 

118 Legislative Process (3) 
Study of Congress, 
structure, selection « 
and the relationship 


including theories of representation, 


of legislators and the rol 
between the legisl 


legislative power 

es they play, decision-making, 

ative and executive branches, 

119 U.S, Political Parties and Politics (3) 
Role of parties as a linkage between mz 
policies. Organization, nomin 
and executive branches. 


ass preferences an 


d government 
ations, Voting, 


and activities in legislative 

130 Comparative Government 
Comparative Political 
of Western Europe. 


and Politics (3) 
analysis with Primary focus on the Principal states 
131 Comparative Governmen 


Government 
Soviet Union 


t and Politics (3) 
and politics of the 
and countries of E 


140 International Politics (3) 
International actors, 


Policy, glob 
policy. 


communist nations; 


emphasis on the 
astern Europe. 


international and domestic environments of foreign 
al and regional patterns, 


general characteristics of foreign 


142 International Organizations (3) 
Development and 
tions, and function 


Operations of the United Nations 
al international Organizations. 


144 Public International Law (3) 
(Formerly P 


» Tegional organiza- 


ublic International Law 


and Organization) 
Survey of intern 


ational law; emphasis on development 

46 U. s. Foreign Policy (3) 
Constitutional, Political, and 
ormulation, execution, and sub 


and trends. 


international factors that 


determine the 
stance of U.S. foreign policy 
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0 Governments and Politics of China and Japan (3) 
Political institutions and processes of China since 1949 and of Ja 
since 1945. Influence of indigenous traditions and foreign contacts. 


173 Governments and Politics of South and Southeast Asia (3) 


Domestic and international politics of the area's major states. 


177 Governments and Politics of the Middle East (3) 
Politics of the eastern Arab states, Turkey, Iran, Israel. 


180 Governments and Politics of North Africa (3) . 
Domestic and international politics of Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, Lib 
Egypt, Sudan; their relations with states of the Middle East. 


181 Politics of Middle and Southern Africa (3) 
‘ à x: t TH 0 
Comparative analysis of political systems in selected countries of n 
Mediterranean Africa. 


203 Public Policy Analysis (3) i 
r , 75 toy analys 
Reading and research on systematic methods of public policy 8 d 
204 Methods of Legislative Research (3) dat 
"T. . T à X ign, 
The process of empirical research: construction of research "e anal 
collection, and analysis. Techniques discussed will include cont 
sis, survey research, and analysis of institutional voting. 


212 Urban Politics (3) politic 
A A i , an , 
The socioeconomic, demographic, and cultural context of sking 
informal patterns of power and influence in urban nom and thei 
formal institutions and policy-making processes; urban polici 
impacts. 


215 Judicial Policy-making (3) U.S. Supremi 
Role of the judiciary in policy formulation; emphasis on the V- 
Court and civil liberties issues. 


216 American Presidency (3) ! y with particu 
: ; è : 4 sidency 
Personalized and institutionalized aspects of the preside 
lar emphasis on the politics of legislative policy-making. 


218 Legislative Theory and Behavior (3) 


pi , ngress. 
Organization, behavior, and policy outputs of the U.S. Cong 


219 American Political Parties and Interest Groups (3) with speci: 


: : : SY "EIE interest groups» deum 
Nature and functions of political parties and intere re and congressione 
emphasis on the party influences on electoral behav 


decision-making. 
220 Public Opinion and Political Socialization (3) 
(Formerly Public Opinion and Voting Behavior) — socializati n, 
. : ini cal $ 
Sources and dynamics of public opinion, politi 
voting behavior. 


222 Government, Science, and Technology (3) 2 from tb 
National and international policy issues which arise 
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between scientific and technological development and governmental 
activity, 

223 Science, Technology, and Public Affairs (3) 
Selected public Policy issues with significant scientific or technological 
aspects, 

224 Domestic Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 
Analysis of U.S. Policy toward selected domestic problems. 

225 Economic Policy Analysis (3) 
Analysis of selected topics in U.S. monetary and fiscal Policy, 

226 Legislative Elements in Economic Policy Development (3) 
Economic analysis of selected legislative issues and the effect of various 
economic pressures on Policy outcomes. 

230 Comparative Government and Politics I (3) 
Examination of basic approaches lo comparative politics, 

231 Comparative Government and Politics II (3) 


Comprehensive examination of specific issue areas in comparative polit- 
ical analysis, 


234 Comparative Legislative Systems (3) 


Selected problems of legislative theory and behavior from a comparative 
Perspective with particular reference to the Parliamentary systems of 


West Germany, France, and Britain. 


246 U.S. Foreign Policy (3) 
Research and selected reading as the basis for analysis of U.S. foreign 
Policy. Particular reference to the decision-making Process and policy 
execution. 

249 U.S. National Security Policy (3) 


Fundamental Considerations; selected issues, €.g-, arms control and dis- 
armament, regional security problems, military assistance, 


250 Foreign Policy Analysis—Selected Topics (3) 
Analysis of U.S. foreign Policy toward selected world regions. 


269 Soviet Military Policy and Strategy (3) 
Soviet developments in military policy and Strategy with attention to 
intra-bloc military Cooperation, political context of Soviet military Policy, 
significant changes in recent Soviet military thought. 


286 Selected Topics in American Politics (3) 
Readings and discussion, 


ology 


qn: J.N, Mosél, Professor of Psychology; GG-21 1, Telephone 676-6320 


“rtmental Prerequisite: Psyc 1 or 5 or 6 is Prerequisite to all other courses 
ology, Six semester hours in Psychology courses are Prerequisite to psy. 
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chology courses numbered above 100. The departmental prerequisite may be wai 
with the permission of the instructor. 


1 General Psychology (3) 
Fundamental principles underlying human behavior. 


8 Psychology of Motivation and Personality (3) 4 
Introduction to the psychology of personality. Principles of motivati 
personality development, social and cultural factors, and assessment à 
description of personality emphasized. 


22 Introduction to Educational Psychology (3) 
The contributions of psychology to education; emphasis on learning. 


25 The Theory and Practice of Counseling Special Populations (6) . 
The organic and behavioral bases for abuse of alcohol and drugs. — 
focus on medical, psychological, and psychiatric issues. Social, econo i 
political, and legal systems in relation to abuse and the psychological 
niques for helping the abuser develop independence from the habit. A sy 
thesis of modern counseling techniques will be emphasized. 


29 Psychology of Childhood (3) ializ 
i . : ia 
Developmental approach to study of the child. Emphasis on the soc 
tion process, learning, and the child's view of the world. 


101 Abnormal Psychology (3) Jadjust 
: : y à a 
Causes, diagnosis, treatment, and theories of various types of m 
ments and mental disorders. 


112 Psychology of Adolescence (3) 
Psychological characteristics and problems peculiar to ar d 
emphasis on application of psychology to solution of such pro 


escence, Wil 


121 Psychology of Learning (3) 
Theories and issues related to basic learning processes as i 
behavior. Emphasis on current research using both hum 
subjects. 


eterminants of 
n and anima 


129 Theories of Personality (3) «ation to problem: 
Survey of personality theories; emphasis on their applicat! 
of individuals. 


131 Psychological Tests (3) ses in v 


A $ on U 
Survey of psychological tests and their more comm aterial fee, $7. 
industry, government, law, medicine, and education. 


144 Personnel and Industrial Psychology (3) 


Psychological concepts and methods applied to 
management, human engineering, employee moti 


1s of personne 


to problen d productivity 


vation an 


145 Psychology of Management (3) sions, Departmental pré 
Psychological aspects of managing work organizations. 
requisite waived. 
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146 Psychotechnology of Learning and Training (3) 
Psychological principles, concepts, and techniques of human learning and 
behavioral modification as applied to the design and Operation of training 
and development systems. 


151 Social Psychology (3) 
ations of attitudes and behavior: cognition, motivation, role- 
mmunication, small-group Processes, racial attitudes, national- 
ism and war. 


156 Psychology of Attitudes and Public Opinion (3) 
Psychology of opinion formation, measurement of opinion, social deter- 
minants of attitudes, Psychological Processes in propaganda, bases of re- 
ceptivity to Propaganda, Psychological warfare. 


175 Career Development in Youth and Maturity (3) 
Emphasis on the development of long-range career objectives based on 
review of experiences, the results of psychological testing, seminar discus- 
sion groups, and guided independent study. Analysis and practice of the 
Specific skills needed to negotiate for advancement or to accomplish a ca- 
reer change. 


191 Independent Research in Psychology (3) (Campus Course) 
Opportunity for work on individual library or experimental projects. 
i by permission; arrangements must be made 
faculty member Prior to registration. May be re- 


211 Assessment of Cognitive Functioning (3) 
Concepts of intelligence and achievement and their assessment through a 
variety of individual procedures. Emphasis on evaluation of children. 
Material fee, $7. Admission by permission of instructor. 


245 Seminar: Organizational Behavior (3) 
Analysis of organizational behavior; emphasis on motivation and productiv- 
ity. Recent research on employee attitudes, primary group, supervisory 
leadership, formal and informal organization, job design. 


246 Seminar: Personnel Measurement Techniques (3) 
Detailed consideration of techniques of Personnel selection and per- 
formance evaluation. Employment tests, Personal data, assessment inter- 
views, and performance ratings. 


llic Administratio s 


"man: Bayard L. Catron, Associate Professor of Public Administration; D-407, 
hone 676.6295 


?10 Concepts and Issues in Public Administration (3) 


Introduction to graduate study in public administration, Professional- 
ism and the public service, Nature of public interest; multiplicity of or. 
8anizational objectives. Administrative responsibility and individual and 
Organizational ethics. Individual goals and career planning. 
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213 Administration in the Federal Government (3) 
Critical analysis of federal administrative organizations as an integral p 
of the political system. Roles of Congress, the President, the courts, int 
est groups, political parties, and the public in the public decisional proce 
Special attention to centripetal and centrifugal forces. 


214 Policy Analysis in Public Administration 
Introduction to systematic analysis of public policy alternatives. Develo 
ment of conceptual frameworks for differentiating types of public pol x 
e.g., distributive, regulatory, redistributive; examination of the contrib 
tion of economic, quantitative and research techniques to the develo 
ment, administration, and evaluation of these policies, 


Behavioral Factors in Large and Complex Organizations (3) 


Analysis of the nature and characteristics of large organizations. aap 
cracies and their behavioral patterns; dysfunctionalism. Approaches 
policy guidance and leadership, particularly in large public organization 
influence and control systems. Future trends. 


Public Personnel Administration (3) ia 
Survey of basic principles and functions of personnel administration sta 
public service. Roles of personnel management, recruitment, —— 
wage and salary administration, training, retirement, and other per 
functions. 


Problems in Public Personnel Management (3) 


. . " . ; in 
Analysis and evaluation of major personnel management problems 


intergovern 
nnel 


ernment; employee-management relations; interagency and a0 

mental relationships. Impact of automation. Evaluation of P 

systems. 

Seminar: Manpower Development and Utilization (3) licies 

Examination of public and private manpower trends, probna Pe rer 

and programs. Exploration of approaches, old and new, et political. 

development and utilization. Analysis of impact of reme area for 

and social factors on manpower. Students will select a speci 

individual investigation. " 
our 

n A n Res 

Seminar: Technology Change and Professional Huma 

Planning (3) 

Research, discussion, and readings dealing with hum 

arising from automation and other technological changes. | organizations, § 

these developments in government, business, and -— anc 

and their implications for productivity, employment, a: 

tion, Analysis of economic, political, and social factors ! 

and private human resource policies. 


236 Labor-Management Relations in the Public Sector (3) 


E ; A o * relations; 
Principles and current issues in public sector labon oc represen 
* . . g u , 
bargaining and the merit concept, scope of arg ilateralism and the 
elections, unfair practices, grievance procedures, 


management process. 


uencing P 


tation 


245 Intergovernmental Relations (3) 
Assessment of the impacts and consequences of ce ^ 
tration of intergovernmental policies and progre ate regional an 
Legislation, roles and responsibilities of federal, state, 


anges in the adminis: 

i e federal system- 

d locally 
n 
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systems will be examined from both theoretical and practical vantage 
points to understand their effects, 
248 Financing Local Government (3) 
Analysis of the structure 
governments. Includes the financing 
ation and other rev enue sources, 
the budgetary process. 


and administration of public finance in local 


Of services through municipal tax- 
debt administration, and implications of 


249 Urban Public Policy (3) 
Examination of views of the city, 
Social, political, economic, 
of urban politics and adm 
areas as health, 
housing. 


Emphasis on urb. 
id physical aspects. 

stration, will address 
welfare, crime, 


an systems in their 
Against the background 
such central functional 


education, Poverty, transportation and 


Phreys 
eS in C 


Hall, the Engineer Center, 
ivil Engineering and a 


Fort Belvoir, 


Va.—Locale for graduate 
graduate degree prog 


ram in Public Administra- 
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250 Administration of State and Local Governments (3) 
Examination of state and local governmental structures and functions, pub- 
lic and private demands, their place within the federal system, their limita- 
tions, and alternatives available to encourage more effective administration. 


251 Governmental Budgeting (3) 
Survey of the basic concepts, principles, and practice 
budgeting; interrelationship of planning, programming, an 
their role in the management process. 


s in governmental 
d budgeting 


252 Public Expenditure Analysis and Planning (3) : 
Intensive analysis of managerial and economic procedures and techniques 
used by government agencies for planning, allocating, and managing s 
resources in the achievement of public programs. Topics discussed M 
benefit-cost analysis, program budgeting, systems analysis, present Và 
analysis, and government contracting. 


260 Policy Formulation and Administration (3) t be 
Normative and analytical models of the policy process; effects Smis- 
cision-making and institutional arrangements on public policy 
tion and implementation. 


262 Seminar: Science, Technology and Public Policy (3) oT 
The impact of science and technology upon public administration in 
of both administrative practice and national policies. 


295 Research Methods (3) 


Theory and practice in research methodology. Data sources âl 
research models and designs, analysis and testing, controls, 10 
and presentation of findings. 


ing, 
nd gather? 
es a retation 


299 Thesis Seminar (3) (Campus Course) hodologY in 
Examination of thesis standards, research philosophy and met 
public administration. 


300 Thesis Research (3) 


Religion — "e 


.6325 
Chairman: R.G. Jones, Professor of Religion; O-102, Telephone 676 632 


Testament) 
institutions 


9 The Hebrew Scriptures (3) 
Historical and literary study of the Hebrew Scriptures ( 
with consideration of development of religious ideas, 
outstanding personalities. 


10 The New Testament (3) : tio0 
Study of New Testament literature from the standpoint © opr 
pose, dominant ideas, and permanent values. Emphasis 
ture, and significance of the Gospels and Epistles. 


casion, pur 
oach, $ ru 
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21 Religion and Man’s Search for Meaning (3) 


Traditional religious concepts, language of contemporary religion amidst 
modern scientific and secular intellectual tendencies, and the place of reli- 
gion in today’s society. 


22 Religion and Contemporary Social Issues (3) 
Illumination of social problems by ethical reflection; examination of 
ethical perspectives as stimuli and barriers to social change; techniques 
for maintaining social values and seeking change. 


59 Religions of the East (3) 
Origins, evolution, and contemporary status in historical context of 
primitive religions, Hinduism, Buddhism, Taoism, Confucianism, and 
Shinto. 


60 Religions of the West and Near East (3) 
History of religion in the ancient world (e.g., Greece) and of Judaism, 
Christianity, and Islam, including modern developments. 


127 Medicine, Religion, and Healing (1) (Campus Course) 
Total care concept. Importance of religion in medical practice for patient 
and physician. Concept of the professional, the clergy’s role in healing, re- 
ligious perspective on issues in medical ethics. 


216 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-A) (6) 
Full-time program of clinical pastoral education in an approved center. 
Involvement in the responsibility for pastoral ministry is reviewed and 
evaluated in a peer-group context. 


217 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (I-B) (6) 


A continuation of Rel 216 with emphasis on pastoral and personal identity, 
sustained pastoral relationships, and pastoral methods and skills. 


218 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-A) (6) 
Responsibility in pastoral ministry is increased with emphasis on group 
work, interprofessional involvement, use of specific counseling methods, 
work with persons with special problems. Prerequisite: Rel 216 and 217; 
or equivalent. 


219 Supervised Clinical Pastoral Education (III-B) (6) 


Continuation of Rel 218 with emphasis on examination and review of ad- 
ministrative procedures, design of pastoral programs, and development of 
pastoral theology. 


222 Seminar: Christian Ethics (3) (Campus Course) 
Important tendencies in ethical reflection of the contemporary Christian 
Church; contributions of social sciences to that reflection. 


223 Religious and Ethical Perspectives on Medical Problems (3) 
Religious and ethical questions in medical problems and medically re- 
lated issues. 


225 The Dynamics of Ministering to the Young Adult (3) 
Conceptual models of development of young adults from late adolescence; 
special problems of educational and military experience, vocational choice, 


-F 


^ 
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marriage and the family, and physical, intellectual, emotional, and religii 
development. Encounter experience with persons and groups. 


227-28 Advanced Studies in Pastoral Care (3-3) 

History and present state of methodologies and conceptual models 
Pastoral counseling and leadership in groups; supervised work in int 
faith and multidisciplinary ministries. 

235 Seminar: Roman Catholicism in the Modern World (3) 
(Campus Course) 
Important leaders and their ideas in selected developments since 1500 
doctrinal, spiritual, biblical, liturgical, and ecumenical, 


237 Seminar: Theological Analysis (3) (Campus Course) 
Historical and topical study of the development of important ideas in suc 
areas as Christology, soteriology, and ecclesiology. 


299-300 Thesis Research (3-3) (Campus Course) 


Slavic Languages and Literatures 


PREND 


^ hone 
Chairman: G.A. Olkhovsky, Associate Professor of Russian; Library 627, Telep 
676-6335 


Placement Examination: A student who has not been granted advaaced E. 
ing and who wishes to continue in college the language begun in high meina- 
take a placement examination before registration. Upon completion of the ex 
tion, assignment is made to the appropriate course, 


1-2 First-year Russian (3-3) (Campus Course) : Pre- 
; i n. 
Beginners’ course in fundamentals of grammar and pronase” 
requisite to Slav 2: Slav 1. Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 


3—4 Second-year Russian (3-3) (Campus Course) lav 3: Slav 
"" y J: ; 
Intermediate course in Russian language. Prerequisite p. kag Slav 3. 
1-2 or two years of high school Russian. Prerequisite to 51 
Laboratory fee, $17.50 per semester. 


ar. _3) (Campus 
9-10 Intermediate Russian Conversation and Composition (3-3) 


Course) isite: Slav 4 o: 
3 z ‘ " : 1 - 

Listening comprehension; oral and written practice. Prerequ 

6, or permission of instructor. 


91-92 Introduction to Russian Literature (3-3) ideas during the 


Emergence and development of Russian literature and 
19th and early 20th centuries—in English. 


109-10 Advanced Russian Conversation and Composition o» equisite: Slav 
Developing proficiency in oral and written expression. me 
10 or equivalent. 

161-62 Russian Culture (3-3) ient Russia to pres- 
Survey of Russian cultural heritage from origins of ancien 
ent—in English. Lectures, discussion, reports. 
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165 Soviet Literature from the Revolution to World War 11 (3) 


Basic themes, issues, literary figures of the Soviet 1920s. The fate of lit. 
erature and writers under increasing state control; Five-year Plan litera- 
ture. Lecture, discussion, reports—in English. 


166 Soviet Literature from World War II to the Present (3) 
Literature in wartime, under Stalinism, and in the “thaws.” The new gen- 
eration of dissident liberals and “underground” literature. Lecture, dis- 
cussion, reports—in English. 


*ciology 


logy; D-201, Telephone 676-6345 


lairman: *. Courtless, Jr.. Professor of Socio 


Departmental prerequisite: Soc 1 is prerequisite to all other courses in Sociology 
Mbered below 200 except for Soc 191. 


] Introductory Sociology (3) 
General Principles of sociology; development of culture and personality, 
impact of groups and institutions on Social behavior. 


2 Major Social Issues (3) 
Critical examination of selected major social issues confronting American 
society. Topics change each semester. May be repeated once for credit. 
Prerequisite: Soc 1. 


101 Development of Social Thought (3) 
Examination of concepts and theories relevant to the nature of society and 
human relationships from ancient writings to the 20th century. 


124 Medical Sociology (3) 


Social factors and processes related to the etiology and treatment of 
Physical and mental illness; medical Occupations and Professions, medical 
organizations, problems of delivery of health care services. 


126 Urban Sociology (3) 
Place of the city in larger society; growth of the city, problems of urban 
living, group life, Personality, urban housing, city planning, and suburban 
development. 

127 Population Problems (3) 
Composition of Populations, trends in Population growth and population 
Pressure, factors Producing population movements, effects of migration, 
Population Policies—eugenics and birth control. 

129 Race and Minority Groups (3) 
Analysis of relationships between dominant and minority groups in society, 
particularly in the United States; nature and range of problems; analysis 
of the phenomenon of prejudice. 

130 Class, Status, and Power (3) 
Analysis of distribution of resources and opportunities for participation, 
education, and social mobility in American society; international compari- 
Sons; analysis of public policies which affect these distributions, 

132 Politica] Sociology (3) 
Analvsis of Problems involved in the study of Power relations in Society; 
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distribution of power in society; types and processes of government; fx 
ical participation and political mobilization. 


135 Juvenile Delinquency (3) 
Factors producing delinquency; juvenile detention, the juvenile co 
training schools, treatment of offenders. 


136 Criminology (3) 
Nature and distribution of crime as related to the development and opt 
ation of criminal law and various social and legal institutions in urb! 
society. 


137 Sociology of Law (3) 
Law as a social phenomenon and agency of social control. Problems 
legal concepts, doctrines and institution. 


139 Society and the Deviant (3) 
Analysis of relationships of society, socialization, and deviancy. Social " 
sponses to deviancy and criminal offenders; rehabilitative programs 
community, courts, and schools. 


140-41 Social Research Methods (3-3) 141: 
Soc 140: introduction to basic research methods in sociology. Soc 
advanced research methods. Prerequisite to Soc 141: Soc 140. 


143 Social Movements (3) 


í ; i nics. 
General survey of the various forms of collective behavior (fads, tt 
riots, social movements, etc.), and a more detailed study of the ge 
development, and decay of social movements and social revolutions: 


144 Public Opinion and Mass Communication (3) 


: eem , ; ; i ications» 
Communication process with emphasis on international communica 
propaganda, and mass media: measurement of propaganda campaigns. 

149 Modern Sociological Theory (3) both 


Systematic study of contemporary schools of sociological theory sipu- 
European and American development; evaluation of scientific © 
tions of each school. Prerequisite: Soc 101. 


153 Poverty in America (3) ved states 
Exploration of social and economic causes of poverty in the Uns welfare 
and evaluation of anti-poverty Strategies, including comprehensi“ models 
reform. Discussion of conflicts between sociological and econom 
of behavior of low income groups. 


155 Women, Sex Roles, and Socialization (3) 


Analysis of the social-structural and personality theories and pics 
research on sex-role socialization in contemporary society. cupation 
clude sexual inequality, women’s changing place in the 0€ 
structure, and social change and the women's movement . 


emp i 


al 


160 Death and Dying: A Sociological Perspective (3) national 
Processes of death and dying examined from cross-cultural has abortion, 
perspectives. Topics include considerations of terminal £ death in lit- 
murder, funeral customs, genocide, and the depiction O 
erature and philosophy. 
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191 Current Emphases in Sociology (3) 


Analysis and evaluation of recent developments in the general field of 
sociology. Topic changes each semester; may be repeated for credit. 


201 Concepts of Sociology (3) 
Systematic survey, critical analysis of sociological concepts. Emphasis on 
theoretical systems. Topic changes each semester; may be repeated for 
credit. Admission by permission of instructor. 


202 Uses of Sociology (3) 
Examination of empirical research based upon theoretical perspectives 
introduced in Soc 201. An introduction to social research methods. 
203 Social Organization (3) 
gical concepts and perspectives on society as a system 
of institutions. Recommended for students offering sociology as a support- 
ing field. 


Sys- 
eology, political sta- 


211 Seminar: Social Change (3) 


Comparative study of political processes concentrating on political devel- 
opment in Third World Nations. 


228 Introduction to Urban Social Problems (3) 
Analysis of urban social theories and paradigms used in urban analysis; 
historical development of urban centers, including growth, development 
and change in society’s Perceptions of problems; examinations of legis- 
lative changes and Policy making as they apply to urban areas. 


229 Analysis of Urban Social Problems (3) 
Examination of Specific urban social problems. Effects of density on 
populations, demographic Changes in Population, poverty in relation to 
urban problems, child abuse and family problems, Prognosis for future 
of urban areas. 


240 Sociology of Work and Occupations (3) 
Analysis of Occupational roles and Structures; recruitment and training; 
adjustment problems at various career stages; interrelationships of strati- 
fication, life styles, and work roles. 


241 Sociology of Work and Organizations (3) 
Theory of complex organizations relative to work in industry, government, 
and business; examination of basic processes such as decision-making, re- 
cruitment, allocation of authority, informal organization, and interorganiza- 
tional relations. 


248 Seminar: Organizational Theory and Behavior (3) 
Advanced analysis of theory and behavior in complex organizations rela- 
tive to defining organizations, examining basic social Processes and their 
relationship to the cultural environment. 
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252 Seminar: Sociology and Social Policy (3) 
Concepts, theory and research which demonstrate the applicability of a 
ciological perspective (for example, views on social systems, roles, for 
organization, power, stratification, decision-making, social values) on 
policy process. 


254 Seminar: Methods in Social Policy Research (3) 
Systematic survey of conceptualization, design and practice of eval 
tion research of social experiments, and of simulation and technologic 
forecasting. Prerequisite: Stat 105, Soc 230, 252; or permission of i 
structor. 


*259 Law and Criminology I: Search for the Causes of Criminal Beha 
ior (3) (Same as Law 475[2]) 


*261 Law and Criminology II: Society’s Responses to the Criminal O 
fender (3) (Same as Law 476[2]) 


262 Seminar: Police and the Community (3) E 
: z : icin 
Analysis of contemporary urban law enforcement, including — 
“styles,” civil disorder, police-community relations, and competing P? 
spectives on the place of police agencies in civil society. 


263 Seminar: Law and Society (3) E. 
Selected problems in law as instrument of social policy; emphasis 
the organization of legal decision-making processes. 


270 Educational Socio gy (3) 
Analysis of educational systems from institutional perspectiv 
agencies of socialization; relationships of education in general t 
including technological, communal, and subcultural components. 


es and as 
o society, 


271 Sociology of the Youthful Offender (3) Hart. 


Factors producing delinquency, juvenile detention, the juvenil 
training schools, treatment of offenders. 


273 Deviant Behavior (3) Social 
Analysis of relationships of society, socialization, and sg rams in 
responses to deviancy and criminal offenders; rehabilitative P 
community, courts, and schools. 


274 Human Sexuality (3) « of various 
A synthesis of theoretical perspectives from which wn will be 
forms of sexual behavior and problems related to sexu 
undertaken. 


295 Research (arr.) 
Independent study and special projects. Before permis pió 
ister for Soc 295, the student must submit a written P "o 
approval of the staff member of the department who Wi 
research. May be repeated once for credit. 


o reg- 
or the 


sion is granted t 


; f 
f study : 
directing the 


ructor tor supple- 
f the courses, $ee 


a , » inst 
h the ins 
261 make special arrangements wit 


* Students registering for Soc 259 or ns 
: For description © 


mentary assignments equivalent to one additional semester hour. 


the National Law Center Bulletin. 
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351 Selected Topics in Sociology (3) 

Intensive investigation of special topics in sociology. May be repeated for 
credit. The following topic(s) will be offered as the demand requires each 
fall semester: (1) Social Research—causal inference in social research, 
evaluation research, philosophy of science, etc.; (2) Political Sociology— 
comparative political structures, processes of policy formation, social move- 
ments, etc.; (3) Sociology of Work—work and public bureaucracies, in- 
dustrial sociology, etc. 


. panish* 


hairman: G.E. Mazzeo, Professor of Romance Languages; Monroe 429, Telephone 
30 


Ke a placement examination before registration. 
" Dn, assignment is made to the appropriate course. 


1-2 First-year Spanish (3-3) (Campus Course) 
A year course: credit toward a degree at this University given on comple- 
tion of Span 2. For beginners. Pronounciation, conversation, grammar, 
composition, readings. Oral Practice in language laboratory. Laboratory 
fee, $17.50 a semester. 


3-4 Second-year Spanish (3-3) (Campus Course; 
A year course; credit toward a degree at this University given on com- 
pletion of Span 4. Conversation, grammar review, composition, reading of 
modern Spanish prose. Oral practice in language laboratory. Prerequisite: 
Span 1-2. Laboratory fee, $17.50 a semester. 


Pcial Education ed s RN 


Mirman: P. Botwin, Professor of Special Education; C-524, Telephone 676-6170 


200 Psychosocial Development of Young Exceptional Children (3) 
A course designed to illuminate the complex and interactive processes 
which exist in the relationship between psychosocial development and 
the developmental process in general. 


201 Introduction to Special Education (3) 


Survey course to acquaint prospective teachers with special education and 
to help them become aware of the various educational modifications neces- 
sary to accommodate children in a school program. 


230 Vocational Assessment of the Secondary Level Handicapped Stu- 
dent (6) 


Individual study of methods and materials used in vocational assess- 
ment including formal and informal tests to determine vocational in- 


“tnistered by the Department of Romance Languages and Literatures. 
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terests and aptitudes, academic performance, learning style and 
havioral readiness. 


231 Selected Vocational Methods and Materials (3) 
Selected materials and techniques used in teaching and programm 
for the secondary school level handicapped person in academic, ca 
leisure, and occupational skill areas, 


232 Practicum: Vocational/Special Education (3) 
Placement in at least three to five different sites offering programs 
the areas of pre-vocational, industrial arts, and vocational programmil 
that serve the adolescent student. 


233 Curriculum for Vocational/Special Education (3) 
Examples and practice in designing and implementing academic, sel 
help, career education, pre-vocational, industrial arts, and vocationé 
curriculum skills for the handicapped. 


234 Seminar in Vocational/Special Education (3) 
Weekly seminar dealing with experiences, problems, and concerns - 
countered during the internship with handicapped adolescents. 
be taken concurrently with SpEd 295. 


235 Coordination of Job Placement Programs in Vocational/Spec# 
Education (3) 
Rationale and resources for programming considerations for the d 
ment and coordination of a successful job placement program for han 
capped adolescents, 


236 Secondary Career Planning for the Handicapped in Vocational/Spe 
cial Education (3) 
(Formerly Postsecondary Career Planning for the Handicapped) i ad 
This course will address the on-going process of career decision-making jec- 
vocational preparation by the handicapped person who is completing tand 
ondary school level program. Attention will also be devoted to Pcation 
present related legislation and its effect on vocational and special edu 
programming. 


260 Developmental Assessment of Young Exceptional Children |o- 
Lectures, demonstrations, and clinical practice in formal and ! 
assessment procedures. Admission by permission of instructor. - 


C 
261 Practicum: Methods and Materials for Young Exceptional 

dren (3-6) onal strategies 
Clinical practice in design and implementation of educationà teaching 
and materials. Three dimensions: designing and develops professor. 
materials, classroom teaching, feedback and evaluation X. jn-service on 
Taught at a demonstration site. Requires ten hours a week ! 
site. 


262 Seminar: the Education of Young Exceptional Children 


Weekly seminar dealing with experiences, problems, wen except 
countered during the internship for the education p Admission by 
children. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 292. 


permission of instructor. 


(3) 
concerns en- 
ional 


capped Child (3) 
Survey of the characteristics and learning patterns of children with severe 
disabilities. Lecture and discussion. 


264 The Severely and Profoundly Handicapped Child: Methods and 
Techniques (3) 
(Formerly Advanced Study in the Special Education of Severely and Multi- 
ply Handicapped Children) 
Specialized Programs, techniques, and methods for teaching children With 
severe disabilities. Lecture and discussion. 


Introduction to the Study 
current research on langua 


267 The Early Childhood Special Educator: A Survey of Roles and 
Services (3) 


Examination of the spectrum of roles available in early childhood special 
education; emphasis on role expectations and Psychosocial dynamics of 
the various settings. 


268 The Development of Young Exceptional Children with Emphasis 
on Handicapping Conditions (3) 
An in-depth examination of young exceptional children and the specific na- 
ture of handicapping conditions. Lecture and field visitation required. 


269 Multi-Disciplinary Theory in Special Education (3) 
Weekly three hour seminar involving student Presentations focusing on so- 
ciological and Psychological constructs relevant to interpersonal/intra- 
Personal relationships, 


270 Adapting the Early Childhood Curriculum to the Young Excep- 
tional Child (3) 


Review of the basic curriculum areas as they relate to the development 
of academic skills in young exceptional children. Lecture and discussion. 


271 The Interdisciplinary Approach to Planning for the Severely or Mul- 
tiply Handicapped Child (3) 
Laboratory experience in which Students participate as educational 
members of an interdisciplinary team. 


273 Seminar for Special Education Strategist Intern (3) 
Weekly seminar dealing with experiences, problems, and concerns en- 
countered during special education/early childhood Strategist intern- 
Ship. Concurrent enrollment in SpEd 293 required. 


290 Control and Management Techniques for the Young Exceptional 
Child (3) 
Examination of the theory, techniques, and tools essential for group 
control. Designed to Provide practice as well as familiarity with the 
various theories of control and management of human behavior. Admission 
by permission of instructor. 
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292 Professional Internship in Education of Young Exceptional Chi 
ren (9) 
Supervised internship in the education of young exceptional children. 


minimum of 420 clock hours required. Must be taken concurrently W 
SpEd 262. 


295 Professional Internship in Vocational/Special Education (9) 
Supervised internship in the vocational/special education of adolesce 
handicapped youth, emphasizing the diversified, multi-dimensional, à 
inter-agency cooperative needs for such programming. A minimum 
420 clock hours is required. Must be taken concurrently with SpEd 23 


303 Administration and Supervision of Special Education (3) 
Philosophy and nature of special education; litigation, program organ 
tion, administration, and development. Surveying local-level needs; PI 
gram evaluation and supervision. Admission by permission of instruct? 


306 Dynamics of Family Intervention: Theory and Practice in 
Special Education (3) i 
Theoretical foundations and clinical techniques necessary for the e 
childhood special educator to successfully counsel parents of han 
capped children. 


360 Advanced Techniques in the Diagnostic-Assessment Process (3) __ 
E k : . sts l : icatio 
To broaden the diagnostic expertise of the participants in: the app pro 
of theoretical concepts of assessment: the development of assessmen D» 
grams; and the interpretation and application of interdisciplinary diag 
tic evaluations. Prerequisite: SpEd 260 or equivalent. 


—á 


Speech and Drama adm - 


b hone 
Chairman: L.S. Bowling, Professor of Speech and Hearing, Auditorium 6, Telep 
676-6350 


1 Communicative Speaking and Listening (3) j 
: s gr, i i 
Basic theories and principles of speech communication; y» p^ 
livery, and criticism of speaking in interpersonal, group, and P 
uations. Recording fee, $4. 


tion, de- 
blic sit- 


11 Voice and Diction (3) ^ 
* ; n 
Development of naturalness, correctness, and clarity in delivery 
speech. Analysis and correction of individual. quM 
through tapes and weekly performances. Recording fee, 9^: 


ersational 
faults 


32 Interpretation of Literature (3) 
(Formerly Oral Interpretation of Literature) 
The study of literature through performance. Interpretat 
ry, and drama. Recording fee, $4. 


jon of prose, poet" 


45 Understanding the Theater (3) 


ep ; ha 
The art of the theater; its literature, aesthetics, and vea 
tions of the playwright, actor, director, and designer 


nics. Contrib” i 
mined throug’ y 


STATISTICS 181 


lectures and class discussions. Attendance at theatrical performances 
and presentations by visiting artists. 


*111 Business and Professional Speaking (3) 


Study of the Communication process in business and professional speak- 
ing; practice in presenting technical reports; selling policies, programs, 
and services; interviews; conferences; speech in training and supervisory 
activities, Primarily for nonmajors. 


121 Group Discussion and Conference Leadership (3) 


Process of thinking and problem-solving in committees and small groups; 
methods of leading discussions and conferences. Prerequisite: SPDR 1 or 
Permission of instructor, 


. ltatistics 
BAL 


"lairman: S.W. Greenhouse, Professor of Statistics; C-311, Telephone 676-6356 


d Departmental prerequisite: One entrance unit in algebra is prerequisite to courses 
! Statistics numbered below 100. 


1151 Introduction to Business and Economic Statistics (3) 
(Campus Course) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, de- 


Scriptive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, tests of hypotheses, 
regression and correlation, time series, index numbers. Laboratory fee, 
$18. 


154 Introduction to Statistics in Social Science (3) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Frequency distributions, descrip- 
tive measures, probability, sampling, estimation, test of hypotheses, regres- 
sion and correlation. Laboratory fee, $18. 


1101—2 Basic Principles of Statistical Methods (3-3) 


Variables and attributes, averages and dispersion, elementary principles of 
sampling, introduction to the making of statistical decisions. Prerequisite 
to Stat 102: Stat 101. 


105 Statistics in the Behavioral Sciences (3) (Campus Course) 
Lecture (3 hours), laboratory (1 hour). Advanced study of statistical 
techniques for research Problems. Analysis of variance, correlation tech- 
niques, nonparametric techniques, sampling theory. Prerequisite: Stat 53 
or 54, or equivalent and satisfactory performance on a placement examina- 
tion. Laboratory fee, $18. 


111 Business and Economic Statistics I (3) (Campus Course) 
Statistical methods appropriate for applications in economics and business. 


Course can be adapted to the needs of a specific group. 


t 101, which is offered off campus, may be substituted. 


bol 54, and 101 are related in their subject matter, and credit hours for only one of the three 


*Pplied toward a degree. 
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112 Business and Economic Statistics II (3) (Campus Course) 
Continuation of Stat 111 with emphasis on techniques of regression, 
Square, sampling designs, index numbers, and other topics used in econ¢ 
ics and business. 


127 Statistics for the Biological Sciences (3) 
Introduction to statistical techniques and reasoning applicable to the : 
medical and related sciences. Properties of basic probability functio 
binomial, Poisson, and normal. Data analysis, inference, and expe 


mental design. 


211 Introduction to Economic Statistics (3) 
A. survey of statistical techniques for application to problems in econo 
analysis. (For special studies students only.) 


Telecommunication Operations 
Faculty Advisor: D.A. Rowley, Associate Professor of Chemistry; Bacon 201, Tek 
phone 676-6210 

240 Seminar in Telecommunication Policy and Regulations (3) 


; , P^. A pti icy an 
International and domestic telecommunications institutions; the policy ys 


dun $ 
regulatory process; spectrum management; cable telecommunications o 
s system; mobile sys’, 


tems; common carrier/microwave transmission esti 
broadcasting-AM, FM, UHF, VHF-TV; satellites; United States dom s 
satellites; mobile satellite system; international telecommunications law; 
vironmental impact; United States government systems; INTELSAT. 


bbreviations for courses, 96-97 Alpha Sigma Lambda, 39 
i ibsence, regulations concerning, see Alumni association, 11 
' Attendance Alumni career services, 41 
" €ademic status: American Civilization courses, 99 
Of the College of General Studies, American College Testing Program, 18 
15-16 Anthropology courses, 100 
Of the University, 8-9 Application: 
“celerated Associate's Degree Fee, 18, 27 
Completion Program, 58 For admission, 17-24 
‘counting Courses, 97-99 For degree candidacy, 17-24 
“creditation, 8-9, 15-16 For graduation, 36 
'oustics, M.S, field, 64 Applied Science courses, 119 
‘ministration, Officers of, 12-14 Army Help for Education and Develop- 
Ministration of science and technology, ment (Project AHEAD), 57-58 
SS. in Adm. area of concentration, Art courses, 100-1 
3 Associate in Arts in General Studies 
lmission. 17-24 degree, 47, 58 
vanced standing and placement, Astronomy courses, 161 
18-20, 21-24, 56-57 Attendance, 32, 36 


‘tospace engineering, M.S. field, 63-64 Auditing, 25, 30 


eT asker SS are eta d uu NM En 
*helor's degree, 47-50, 52, 53-55 Board of Trustees, 11-12 


, nce sheet, 35 Bookstore, 40 
‘havioral sciences in organization Business Administration courses, 102-6 
*velopment, M.S. in Adm. area of Business financial management, M.S. in 
“Oncentration, 71-72 Adm. area of concentration, 71-72 


gical Sciences courses, 101-2 


ndar for 1978-79, 4-5 Columbian College of Arts and Sciences 
^ Pus study, 31-32, 46-47, 60, 65, 69 Special Department Examination, 
"fer services office, student and 20, 27, 56-7 
umni, 41 Committee on scholarship, 15 
. Ography courses, 106-9 Comprehensive examination, Master's, 
"ges in program of studies, 34, 39 60, 66, 70, 74 
nistry courses, 109 Computer Science: 
"Se courses, 109-10 Courses, 121-23 
Ngineering courses, 120-21 Concurrent registration, 25 
Be Entrance Examination Board Conduct, 38 
$ lege-Leve] Examination Program Consortium of Universities of the 
EP), 19, 56 Washington Metropolitan Area, Inc., 
8* Entrance Examination Board 25 
‘ts, 19 Continuing Education for Women 


Bes, Schools, and divisions of the Center, The, 41-44 
“Versity, 7-8 Continuous registration, 27, 35 
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Courses of instruction, 95-182 

Credit, 35, 96 , 

Criminal Justice concentration, M.A, m 
Sp.Std., 61 


Correspondence courses, 20, 57 
Counseling, 40, 42 

Course numbers, explanation of, 95-96 
Course substitution, 74 


D 

Dean's Council, 15 

Dean's List, 37 

Degree candidacy, admission to, 17-24 


Degree programs (contd): .. , 
Urban Learning concentration, 62 


Master of Engineering Administration, 


Degree programs, 16, 45-81 


22-23, 66-67 


Associate in Arts in General Studies, 
47-48, 58 
Bachelor of General Studies, 48-49 
Bachelor of General Studies, 
Concentration in Law Enforcement, 
50-52 
Bachelor of Science in Geodetic and 
Cartographic Science, 47, 52, 54-55 
Bachelor of Science in Oceanography, 
47, 55 
Doctor of Science, 23-24, 67-68 
Education Specialist, 23, 70-71 
Master of Arts, 58-59 
Master of Arts in Education, 20-21, 
69-70 
Master of Arts in Special Studies, 
22, 58-61 
Criminal Justice concentrati 61 
Legislative Affairs concentration, 


Master of Science, 22-23, 63-66 
Master of Science in Administration, 
21-22, 71-81 
Master of Science in Specia 
22-23, 59-63 
Environmental Science concen 
62 . 
Oral Biology concentration, * 
Social and Economic Statistics 
concentration, 63 S 
Telecommunication Operations 
concentration, 63 
Dishonesty, regulations concern 
37-38 
Dismissal of students, 38 
Dissertation, 36, 67 1,97 
Distinction, degrees earned Wi’ 61-68 
Doctor of Science degree, 23-44, 
Dropping courses, 34 


| Studies 
tration, 


62-63 


ing, 


61 


Economics courses, 110-11 
Education courses, 111-18 


Education directors of area instruction, 


see Off-campus locations, 92-94 
Electrical Engineering: 

Courses, 123-25 

M.S. field, 63-66 


Elementary education, M.A. in Ed. field, 


69-70 
Employment, student, 41 
Engineering Administration: 
Courses, 126-28 
M.E.A. program, 66-67 
Engineering and Applied Science 
courses, 119-34 
Engineering Science courses, 128-31 
English courses, 134-36 
Entrance requirements, 17-24 
Environmental Health courses, 136-37 
Environmental Modeling, M.S. field, 
63-66 


Environmen 


Examinations: 


—— ration, 


tal Science concent 
M.S. in Sp. Std., 62 


ng Program, 18 
ination Boar 


College Entran 

College-Leve 

Program (CL. 
Columbian College 

Sciences, Special 

27, 56-57 , 
Final, for D.Sc. degree, 6 - 
For earning credit or waivi E20, 

curriculum requirements, 

27, 56-57 
Graduate Managemen 

Test, 21 
Graduate Record, 23 
Master's comprehensive, 
Qualifying, for D.Sc. 


t Admission 


$ and financial regulations, 25-31 Fluid mechanics and thermal sciences, 

al examination, D.Sc. degree, 67 M.S. field, 63-66 

tht sciences, M:S. field, 63-66 Forensic Science courses, 137-39 
French courses, 139-40 


Neral alumni association, 11 Grades, 32-33 

Neral Management Systems and Graduate degree candidacy, admission to 
)rganizational Cybernetics, M.S. in 20-24 

dm. area of concentration, 76-77 Graduate degrees, 58-81 


Graduate Record Examination, 23 
Graduate Management Admission Test, 
21 
Graduation: 
Application for, 36 
£y courses, 142-43 Fee, 27 
'manic Languages and Literatures Requirements, 36-37 
Surses, 143—44 


Xlesy courses, 140-41 
Mletic and Cartographic Science, 


Micapped Students, Services for, 9-10 Honor societies, 39-40 


‘Ith Care Administration courses, Honorary Trustees, 12 
44-45 Honors, 37 
tew courses, 145 Human Kinetics and Leisure Studies 
ther education, M.A. in Ed. field, courses, 146-48 

70 Human resource development, M.A. in 
“ory courses, 145-46 Ed. field, 69-70 


“ory of the University, 6-7 


I Information systems technology, M.S 
‘Signment of the grade of, 33 in Adm. area of concentration, 77-78 
| Moval of, 45, 60, 65, 69, 73 International commerce, M.S. in Adm. 
Istria] management, M.S. in Adm. area of concentration, 78 

ĉa of concentration, 77 Italian courses, 148 


"àlism courses, 148-49 


- DIN ee Ends eae m rs BATE 
islative Affairs concentration, M.A. 
E Sp. Std. degree, 61 
$ nforcement Education Program, 31 Library, 38 
of absence, 36, 61 Location of the University, 10 
àSsistant training program, 43 


Pi requirement, D.Sc. degree, 
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M 


Management Science courses, 151-55 

Master's comprehensive examination, 
60, 66, 70, 74 

Master's degrees, 58-67, 69-81 

Mathematics courses, 156-57 


N 


Noncredit courses, 42-43 
Nondegree programs, 16-17 


o 


Objectives of the School of Government 
and Business Administration, 72 
Oceanography: 
B.S. in, 47, 55 
Courses, 158-60 


P 


Payment of fees, 29-31 

Personnel management, M.S. in Adm. 
area of concentration, 78-79 

Pharmacology courses, 160-61 

Phi Beta Kappa, 39-40 

Philosophy courses, 161 

Physical Science courses, 109 

Physics courses, 161—62 

Political Science courses, 162-65 

Probation, 46, 72 


Q 


udi Eo ipt moo Hemos 

Qualifying examination, D.Sc. degree, 
67-68 

Quality-point index, 18-19, 21, 33, 39, 
48, 60, 64, 68, 69, 72 


R 


Readmission, 24 

Refund of fees, 30-31 

Registration, 25 

Regulations, 39 
Financial, 25-31 

Release of student information, policy 
on, 39 


Mechanical Engineering courses, 131 
Military leave, 35 
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